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SEQUEL 


TO THE 


STUDIES OF NATURE. 


—— — — ——— 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


WW I was preparing for a re- publication of 
this Work, I received, on the ſubject of it, 
advices, criticifins, and compliments. 

The advices related to it's form. I have conſtantly 
adhered to that of 12mo. in theſe three ſucceſſive 
Editions, becauſe it is more commodious, an caficr 
purchaſe to the Reader, and more beneficial to the 
Author, becauſe Pirates find leſs profit in counter- 
feiting it. The faſhionable world however ſignified a 
preference in favour of an 8vo. as being more gen— 
tcel, and becauſe the page having a broader margin, 
and admitting of a larger ſpace between the lines, 
the impreſſion would be more beautiful. Men of 
letters expreſſed a wiſh to have an Edition of the 
Book in 4to. becauſe, being in a larger type, it would 
be more pleaſant to read. and the plates might then 
be engraved on a larger ſcale. In a word, I was ex- 
petting a ſolicitation from ſome of the Literali, to 
aſpire after the honours of a Folio, when an amiable 
Lady propoſed to me very ſeriouſly to give an Edi- 
tion in 18vo. © on purpoſe,” ſaid ſhe, with inimita- 
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ble grace, © that I may never 80 without it in my 
pocket.“ 

I feel myſelf fo highly honoured by the good opi- 
nion of the Ladies, that I know not whether my va- 
nity would not be more agreeably flattered with be- 
ing in their pockets in the ſize of a 18vo. than in 
that of a huge atlas in the library of the Louvre. 
This ſpecies of going about incagnito has, beſides, an 
inexpreſſible ſomewhat in it which is ſingularly grate- 


ful to me. In the agreeable perplexity to which I am 
reduced, and under an impoſſibility of. giving four 


new Editions at once, to gratify the taſte of all my 
Readers, a thought ſtruck me, of inviting thoſe of 
them who diſlike the 12mo, ſize, to ſend their in- 


ſtructions, free of poſtage, to my Bookſellers, con- 
_ taining ſimply their addreſs, and the form which they 


prefer. I thall then be determined by the plurality 
of ſuffrages ; and as ſoon as I ſhall have five hun- 
dred of them in fayour of an Octayo or a Quarto, I 
{hall publiſh it by ſubſcription on a fine paper, with 
new plates drawn and engraved by Artiſts of the firſt 


ability. But if there be only two hundred and fifty 
voices in favour of the Decimo-oftavo, I will give 


the preference to this ſize, for I have always eſtimated 
the ſuffrage of one Lady as equal at leaſt to thoſe of 
two Gentlemen. | 

Some men of the world have enquired, whether I 
intended to make any additions to this Impreſſion ; 
and in this caſe deſired me to give a detached ſupple- 


ment, for the accommodation of thoſe who have pur- 


chaſed ary of the preceding Editions, alleging that 
Authors who acted other wiſe defrauded the Public. 


An 
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An Author who is difficult to pleaſe with his own 
performance, which I acknowledge to be the caſe 
with myſelf, and who is frequently called upon to 
review it, is ſometimes reduced to the neceſſity of 
making a few ſlight additions, in order to elucidate 
paſſages which may ſeem to labour under ſome ob- 
ſcurity. He is obliged at leaſt to change ſome things 
in the notices, which muſt needs vary in every dif- 
ferent Edition, without admitting the poſſibility of 
giving theſe variations in a detached ſupplement, ſo 
as to excite any intereſt. But on the ſuppoſition of 
his thereby defrauding a part of the Public of ſome 
part of his performance, I aſk, whether the Public 
as a body does not defraud him more completely, by 


purchaſing without any ſeruple the ſpurious Editions 


of his Work? The only method which an Author 
can employ to bring theſe into diſcredit, is to add 
ſomething new to every genuine Edition which he 
publiſhes, 


Theſe piracies have done, and are ſtill doing me 
inconceivable miſchief. I do not ipeak of thoſe of 
my firſt Edition, with which the ſouthern provinces 
of France have been filled;“ but ſcarcely had the 

ſecond 


* M. Marin, ſuperintendant of the preſs at Marſailles, ſeized a 
whole bale of thoſe counterfeits, about a vear and a halt ago, 
which, in defiance of all his remonſtrances, was cont.icated to the 
benefit of the Syndical Chamber of that city, and not, as juſtice 
required, to mine, M. de Cha//tl, ſuperintendant of the preſs at 
Nancy, ſtopped there, about ſix months ago, ſome ſpurious co— 
pes of my ſecond Edition, which M. Fidaud-de=/a- Tour took 
care to remit to me, conformably to the deciſion of M. de Lamo g- 


207, keeper of the ſeals. The Pirate had only retrenched, in the 
B 3 ad ver- 
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ſecond appeared when it was counterfeited, with it's 
additions, approbations, privilege ; nay with the very 
title-pages containing the addreſs of my bookſellers. 
Other plunderers have had the audacity to announce, 
in the catalogue of books of Leipſic-fair for the month 
of October 1787, an Edition of my Studies of Na- 
tare publithed at Lyons, by Pieftre and de la Mohere, 
though I never had any thing printed except at Pa- 
ris. A new Edition of the Work has juſt been pub- 
liſhed at Bruſſels in four volumes. A Gentleman, 
with whom my Printer is acquainted, ſaw at London 
in the month of September laſt, four different Edi- 
tions of it, without being able to procure the genuine 
one. It may however be very eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
the beauty of it's characters, from all the ſpurious 
Editions, which beſides can never be any thing more 
than bad copies of an original Edition, reviſed and 
corrected by my own hand, with all the attention of 
which I aim capable. All this has not prevented the 
Public from welcoming them with avidity. After all, 
the point to be aimed at, is not to have no ground of 
complaint againſt Mankind, but to take care that the 


World may have no juſt ground of complaint againſt 
W 


advertiſement, what I there ſaid of the beauty of the characters of 
my ſecond Edition, ſimilar to thoſe of the preſent, becauſe the piti- 
fulneſs of his own would preſently have detected the fraud. I 
have now reaſon to expect, from the vigilance of M. Vidaud-de- 
la- Tour, whoſe zeal for the intereſts of literary property fo well 
ſupports the juſtice of M. de Lamoignon, a name fo dear to the re- 
public of letters, that we ſhall ſee at length repreſſed, in the king- 
dom, the plundering committed by literary pirates, in defiance of 
Royal authority, and ſo injurious to the intereſt of Authors, eſpe- 
cially of ſuch as have no other property except their Works. 


. Suppoling 


ADVERTISEMENT. 5 


Suppoſing it were not a matter of conſcience with 
me to practiſe juſtice toward every individual, I am 
under too many obligations to the Public not to ſtudy 
their gratification, to the utmoſt of my ability. I have 
never enjoyed any other ſteady declaration in my fe- 
vour, but that of the public voice. On the other 
hand, if the importance of the errors which I have 
ventured to attack, and my perſonal circumſtances, 
are taken into conſideration, I have the preſumption 
to hope that the generoſity of the Public will one 
day rank me with the few in number, who have de- 
voted themſelves to the intereſts of humanity, at the 
expence of their own fortune. 

I ſhall not begin, at theſe years, to deviate from 
the principles which have governed my lite. I am 
going to inſert here therefore ſome reflections, which 
would perhaps have come in more properly, in the 
advertiſement prefixed to this third Edition; but I 
transfer them to this place, that thoſe who are diſ- 
poſed to purchaſe the continuation ſeparately, may 
be informed of every thing which I have thought it 
neceſſary to add, without being obliged to purchaſe 
the whole. I would have in like manner annexed 
the additions which I made to my firſt Edition, on 
the ſubject of the clongation of the Poles, and of the 
Currents of the Atlantic Ocean, had not theſe ad- 
ditions been too conſiderable in bulk. But if I do 
not introduce them here word for word I repeat at 
leaſt the ſenſe of them; and to theſe I ſubjoin new 
proofs, which demonſtrate the certainty of thoſe im- 
portant truths, | : 

I have firft corrected, in the title-pages of this third 

B 3 Edition, 
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Edition, an error which had flipt into thoſe of the 
other two. It is indeed a matter of the laſt indiffer- 
ence to my Readers, being no more than a tranſpoſi- 
tion of my baptiſmal names; but it has given occa- 
ſion to ſome miſtakes. ; 

I do not recolle& my having added any thing to 
the text, except a ſingle obſervation reſpecting the 
counter-currents of the Ohio, which I have inferted 
in the firſt volume of this Edition. But it is of con- 
fiderable importance, for it conſtitutes one proof 
more in favour of the explanation which I have given 
of the tides, 

The Reader will pleaſe to remember, that I ex- 


plain the direction of our tides in Summer toward the 


North, from the counter-currents, of the general 
Current of the Atlantic Ocean, which at that ſcaſon 
deſcends from our Pole, whoſe ices are partly melted 
by the action of the Sun which warms it during fix 
months. I ſuppoſed that this general Current, which 
then runs toward the South, being confined by the 
projection of Cape-Saint-Auguſtin in America, and 
by the entrance of the Gult of Guinea in Africa, 
produced on each fide coanter-currents which give 
us our tides, re-aſcending to the North along our 
coaſts. Theſe counter-currents actually exiſt in thoſe 
ſame places, and are always produced on the two ſides 
of a ſirait through which a current forces itſelf. But 
I had no nced to ſuppoſe the re-actions of Cape 
Saint-Auguſtin and of the entrance of the Gulf of 
Guinea, in order to make our tides re-aſcend a very 


great way toward the North. The fimple action of 


the general Current of the Atlantic, which deſcends 
| from 
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from the North Pole and ruſhes toward the South, 
diſplacing by ifs impetuoſity a vaſt mais of water, 
which it repels to the right and to the left, is ſutii- 
cient to produce, through the whole length of it's 
courſe, thoſe lateral re-actions which occaſion our 
tides, and make them flow to the North. 

I had quoted on this ſubject two obſervations, the 
firſt of which is level to every capacity. It is that of 
a ſource which, on diſcharging itſelf into a baſon, 
produces at the ſides of that baſon a backward mo- 
tion or counter-current, which carries ſtraws and 
other floating ſubſtances up toward the ſource. 

The ſecond obſervation is extracted from the Hit- 
tory of New-France by Father Charlevoix. He tells 
us that though the wind was contrary, he failed at 
the rate of eight good leagues a day up lake Michi- 
gan, againſt the general Current, with the afhſtance 
of it's lateral counter-currents. | 

But M. de Creveceur, Author of the Letters of an 
American Farmer, goes ſtill further; for he atlures 
us, (Vol. III. page 433) that in failing up the Ohio, 
along it's banks, he made 422 miles in fourteen days, 
which amounts to more than fix leagues a day, © with 
* the aſſiſtance, ſays he, © of the counter-currents, 
which have always a velocity equal to the principal 
* Current,” This is the only obſervation which I 
have added, on account of it's importance, and out 
of the reſpect which I bear to it's Author. 

Thus the general effect of the tides is placed in 
the cleareſt light, by the inſtance of the lateral coun- 
ter-currents of our baſons, into which tources diſ- 
charge themſelves, by thoſe of the lakes which receive 
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rivers, and by thoſe of rivers themſelves, notwith- 
ſtanding their confiderable declivities, without any 
neceſſity for a particular ſtrait, to produce thoſe re- 
actions along the whole extent of their ſhores, though 
ſtraits conſiderably increaſe theſe fame counter-cur- 
rents or eddies. | 

The courſe of our tides toward the North in win- 
ter, it muſt be admitted, cannot be explained as an 
effect of the lateral counter-currents of the Atlantic 
Ocean, which deſcends from the North, for at that 
ſeaſon it's general Current comes from the South- 
Pole, the ices of which are then 10 fuſion by the heat 
of the Sun. But the courſe of thoſe tides toward the 
North may be conceived ſtill more cafily, from the 
direct effect of the general Current of the South- 
Pole, which runs ſtraight North. In this direction 
that ſouthern Current paſſes almoſt throughout, from 
a wider ſpace into a narrower, being confined, firſt 
of all, between Cape Horn and the Cape of Good- 
Hope, and forcing it's way upward into the very bays 
and mediterraneans of the North, it carries before it, 
at once, the whole maſs of the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, without permitting a ſingle column of them 
to eſcape to the right or to the left. At the ſame 
time, ſhould it meet on it's road a Cape or Strait op- 
poling it's courſe, there can be no doubt that it would 
there form a lateral counter-current, or tides, which 
would run in the oppoſite direction. This accord- 
ingly is the actual effect which it produces at Cape 
Saint-Auguſtin in America, and above the Gulf of 
Guinea, toward the tenth degree of northern Lati- 


tade, in Africa ; that is, at the two places where theſe 
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two parts of the Globe approach the neareſt : for in 
the ſummer of the South-Pole, the Currents and the 
tides, ſo far from bearing northward below theſe two 
points, return to the South on the American ſide, and 
run eaſtward on the African fide, the whole length 
of the Gulf of Guinea, in contradiction to all the 
Laws of the Lunar Syſtem. 

I could fill a Volume with new proofs in ſupport 
of the alternate fuſion of the polar ices, and of the 
elongation of the Earth at the Poles, which are con- 
ſequences of each other ; but I have produced in the 
preceding part of this Work, more than were neceſ- 
ſary to eſtabliſh the certainty of theſe truths. The 
very ſilence of Academies, reſpecting objects of ſuch 
high importance, is a demonſtration that they have 
no objection to ſtart againſt my hypotheſis. Had I 
been in the wrong, in refuting the unaccountable 
error which led them to conclude that the Earth was 
flattened at the Poles, from geometrical operations 
which evidently demonſtrate it to be lengthened, 
Journals, moſt of which are at their diſpoſal, would 
not have been wanting to repreſs the voice of a ſoli- 
tary individual. I have met with but a fingle one 
who has had the hardineſs to ſupport me with a ſut- 
frage. Among ſo many literary Potentates, who diſ- 
pute with each other the Empire of opinion, and who 
traverſe that ſtormy ocean, determined to fink to the 
bottom all who refuſe to ſerve under their banner, a 
foreign Journaliſt has hoiſted in my favour the flag 
of inſurrection. It is that of Deux-Ponts which I 
mean, conformably to my uſual cuſtom of acknow- 
ledging publicly the particular ſervices done me: 


thou oh 
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though the one in queſtion was rather a tribute pre- 
ſented to truth, than a compliment paid to me, who 
am perſonally unknown to that Writer, but whom I 
highly honour for his impartiality. 

On the other hand, it Academics have not come. 
forward to explain themſelves, we muſt take into con- 
ſideration the embarraſlment to which they felt them- 
ſelves reduced, that of retracting publicly a conelu- 
fion geometrically falſe, but rendered venerable by 
age, and univerſally propagated. They could not 
adopt my reſults without condemning their own; 
and it was unpothible for them to condemn mine, 
becauſe they were ſupported by actual operations 
performed by themſelves. I myſelf have been no 
leſs embarraſſed when, on publiſhing my obſervations, 
I found myſelf reduced to the alternative of chuſing 
between their eſteem and their friendſhip ; but I fol- 
lowed the impulſe of the ſentiment of truth, which 
ought to abſorb every political confideration. The 
intereſt of my reputation I confeſs claimed ſome ſmall 
ſhare in deciding the point, but it was very ſmall in- 
deed. Public utility has been my leading object. I 
have employed neither ridicule nor enthuſiaſm, againſt 
men of celebrity detected in an error. I am not 
elevated into a ſtate of intoxication on the ſcore 
of my Reaſon. I approached them as I would have 
done to Plato laid afleep on the brink of a precipice ; 
fearing the moment of their awaking, and full more 
the prolongation of their ſlumbers. I have not im- 
puted their blindneſs to any want of light, an in- 
ſinuation to which the learned are ſo ſenſibly alive; 
but to the glare of ſyſtems, and eſpecially to the in- 
| | fluence 
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fluence of education, and the power of moral habits, 
which cloud our reaſon with ſo many prejudices, I 
have given, in the advertiſement to my firſt Volume, 
the origin of this error, which was firſt broached by 
Newton, and the geometrical refutation of it in the 
explanation of the plates at the head of that Volume. 

I have reaſon to apprehend that my moderation 
and candor have not been imitated. There appeared 
on the 21ſt of laſt November, in the Paris-Journal, 
a very ſevere anonymous criticifin of the STUDIES or 
Narunk. It ſets out indeed with a general commen- 
dation of that Work ; but it attempts to deſtroy, in 
detail, all the good which the public voice ſeems to 
have extorted from it. Theſe ſtrictures had been pre- 
ceded, a little while before, by certain other anony- 
mous letters, in which my Book was not mentioned by 
name, but a cold and ſubtile poiſon was ſprinkled 
over it, without any ſeeming deſign, but very much 
calculated to produce it's effect at the long-run. I 
was not a little ſurprized to find this maiked battery 
opened by an unknown adverſary upon me; for I was 
conſcious of having endeavoured to deſerve well of 
all mankind, and could not imagine that I ſtood in 
any one's way. But on being informed that ſeveral 
of my friends had, to no purpoſe, pretented to the 
Journal of Paris copies of verſes, and proſe ſtrictures, 
in my vindication ; that long before this they had 
rejected ſome ſmall literary pieces in which I was 
mentioned to advantage, I became convinced that a 
party had been there formed againſt me. Upon this 
I had recourſe to the General Journal of France, the 
impartial Compiler of which had the goodneſs to in- 

| | ſert 
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ſert my defence and remonſtrance, in his paper of 


the 29th Noveraber, No. 143. 

ere then is a copy of my reply to the critic who 
thought proper to employ concealment and ſarcaſm 
againſt phyſical truths, and-who aſſumed, in making 
his attack upon me, the poſt of the coward, and the 
arms of the ruffian. 


To the Compiler of the Journal-General of France. 


SIR, 

« A WEITER who conceals himſelf under the de- 
&* ſcription of a Solitary of the Pyrentes, jealous, I 
e ſuppoſe, of the gracious reception beſtowed by the 
* Public on my Studies of Nature, has got inſerted 
* into the Journal of Paris, of yeſterday the 21ſt, a 
** yery ill- natured criticiſm of that Work. 

“He ſeems to have taken particular offence at my 
* having preſumed to accuſe the Academicians of an 
* error, in concluding from the increaſe of quantity 
*in the degrees of Latitude toward the Poles, that 
** the Earth was flattened there; at my attributing 
te the cauſe of the tides to the melting of the polar 
if: 2008; (Croce In order to weaken the force of my 
© reſults, he exhibits them without the proofs. He 
* carefully keeps out of fight my demonſtration of 
re the fact, ſo ſimple and ſo evident, by which I have 
c made it to appear, that when the degrees of an 
* arch of a circle lengthen, the arch of the circle it- 
* ſelf likewiſe lengthens, and does not become flat. 
e This is demonſtrable from the poles of an egg, as 
« well as from thoſe of the Globe. He has not told, 
that the ices of each pole, having a circumference 


of 
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cc of from five to ſix thouſand leagues, in their winter, 
« and only from two to three thouſand in their ſum- 
« mer, I had good ground for concluding, from their 
c alternate fuſions, all the movements of the Seas. 
« He has not ſaid a ſingle word of the multitude of 
cc proofs geometrical, nautical, geographical, botani- 
« cal, and even academical, by which I have ſupported 
te theſe new and important truths. I leave it to my 
Readers to judge how far they are ſolid. . 

* As it is evident that this anonymous Writer has 
c obſerved Nature only in Syſtematic books; that he 
* oppoſes names merely to facts; and authorities to 
* reaſons; that he there conſiders as decidedly ccr- 
« tain what I have completely refuted; that he makes 
* me to ſay in his critique what I never did ſay; 
that ſuch criticiſm is within the reach of every ſu- 
« perficial, idle and diſhoneſt man, who can hold a 
& pen; that neither my health, my time, nor my taſte 
permit me to confute ſuch ſpecies of diſſertation, 
* even had the author the manlineſs to ſhew himſelf : 
* I declare, therefore, that in future, I will not deign 
to repel ſuch attacks, eſpecially on the field of the 
public papers. 

« At the ſame time, if there be any friend of truth 
«© who ſhall diſcoyer errors in my Book, which un- 
* doubtedly may eaſily be done, and who ſhall have 
* ſo much friendſhip for me as addreſs himſelf di- 
« rectly to me, I will take care to haye them cor- 
* rected, and will openly acknowledge the obligation 
in terms of the higheſt reſpect; becauſe, like that 
£ man, I aim at nothing but truth, and honour thoſe 
only who love it. | 

| . ftand; 
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© I ſtand, Sir, quite alone. As ] belong to no party 
* I have no one literary Journal at my diſpoſal. It 
ce is long ſince I knew by experience, that I had not 
* the credit to get any thing inſerted in that of Paris, 
6 eyen in the ſervice of the miſerable. Permit me to 
« intreat you then to find a place in your impartial 
paper for this my preſent reply, accompanied with 
* my ſolemn proteſtation of filence for the future. 

* One word more; while I complain of the anony- 
* mous critic who has attacked my Work with ſo much 
ce acrimony, I feel myſelf obliged to acknowledge 
c that he has pronounced an exceſſively fulſome clo- 
« gium on my ftyle. I know not, however, which 
« way to account for it; but I feel myſelf ſtill more 
% humbled by his praiſe than irritated by his ſatire. 
„ I have the honour to be, &c. 


* DE SAINT-PIERRE.” 


Paris, Nov. 22, 1787. 


The anonymous Reviewer promiſed to enter more 
minutely into an examination of my Book in ſome 
following ſheets of the Paris- Journal; but the Public 
having expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at ſeeing me at- 
tacked rather indecently, on a field to which my 
friends had no acceſs, the Editor of that Journal. 
willing to make a ſhow of impartiality, ſoon after 
publithed a fragment of an epiſtle in verſe, intended 
to do me honour. This elogium is likewiſe the pro- 


duction of an anonymous Author ; for the virtuous 


conceal themſelves to do good, as the malignant to 
do miſchief. The verſes detached from the piece, and 
which contain wy panegyrie, are exceedingly beauti- 


ful ; 
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ful ; but there are ſome others in the reſt of the 
epiſtle, in my opinion, {till more þgautiful. I would 
have expatiated much more cordially in praiſe of 
them, had they not gone much too far in praiſe of 
me. Nevertheleſs gratitude conſtrains me to ſay, 
that they are the production of Mr. Thereſſe, Coun- 
ſellor at Law, who favoured me a year ago, in the 
month of January, with this particular teſtimony of 
his friendſhip, and of his ſuperior talents. 

Let us return to the point in which the Academi- 
cians are principally intereſted. In order to acquire 
conviction that the Poles of the Earth are drawn out 
lengthwiſe, there is not the leaſt occaſion for ſolving 
ſome tranſcerdant geometrical problem, hedged 
round and round with equations, ſuch as the quadra- 
ture of the circle; it is ſuiticicnt to polleſs the moſt 
trivial notions of geometry and of phyſics. Before I 
proceed to collect the proofs which have already been 
produced, and to confirm theſe by the production of 
others altogether new, I beg leave to ſay a word or 
two on the means which may be employed for aſ- 
certaining the truth, as much for the fake of my own 
inſtruction, as for that of my critics. 

Weare in the boſom of ignorance like mariners in 
the midſt of a ſea without ſhores. We perceive in 
it, here and there, ſome truths ſcattered about like 
Hands. In order to hit and to diſtinguiſh iſlands in 
the open Sea, it is not ſufficient to know their dit> 
tance irom the North, or to the Eaſt. Their Lati- 
tude gives onc complete circle, and their Longitude 
another; but the interſection of theſe two meaſure- 
ments determines preciſcly the piace where they are. 
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16 SEQUEL To TE STUDIES or NATURE. 
We are capable of aſcertaining truth, in like manner; 
only by conſidering it under a variety of relations. 
For this reaſon it is, that an object which it is in our 
power to ſubject to the examination of all our ſenſes, 
is much better known to us than an object to which 
we can apply the teſt of but one. Thus, we have a 
much more exact knowledge of a tree than of a ſtar, 
becauſe we both ſee and touch the tree: the flower 
of the tree affords us ſtill more knowledge of it than 
the trunk, becauſe we can farther apply to it the teſt 
of ſmelling; and finally, our obſervations multiply, 
when we examine it by the fruit, becauſe we can now 
call in the evidence of the taſte, and have the com- 
bined information of four ſenſes at once. As to ob- 
jects toward which we are able to direct but one of 
our organs, ſay that of viſion, we can acquire the 
knowledge of theſe only by confidering them under 
different aſpects. That tower in the horizon, you 
ſay, is blue, ſmall and round. You approach it, 
and find it to be white, lofty and angular. Upon 
this you conclude it to be ſquare : but on walking 
round it you ſee that it is pentagonal. You judge 
it to be impoſlible to aſcertain it's height without 
the help of an inſtrument, for it is of a prodigious 
elevation. Take an acceſſible object of comparifon, 
that of your own height, and the length of your ſha- 
dow, and you will find the felf-ſame relation between 
theſe, as between the ſhadow of the tower and it's 
elevation, which you deemed to be inacceſſible, 
Thus the knowledge of any, one truth is to be ac- 
quired only by conſidering it under different rela- 
tions. Ihis is the reaton why GOD alone is really 
| intelligent, 


©. 
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intelligent, becauſe He alone knows all the relations 
which exiſt among all beings ; and farther, why Gop 
alone is the moſt univerſally known of all beings, be- 
cauſe the relations which He has eſtabliſhed among 
things manifeſt Him in all his Works. 

All truths run into one another like the links of a 
chain. We acquire the knowledge of them only by 
comparing them to each other. Had our Academi- 
. cians made the proper uſe of this principle, they muſt 
have diſcovered that the flattening of the Poles was 
an error. They had only to apply the conſequences 
of this doctrine to the diſtribution of the Seas. If 
the Poles are flattened, their radii being the ſhorteſt 
of the Globe, all the Seas muſt preſs thitherward, as 
being the moſt depreſſed place of the Earth: on the 
other hand, if the Equator were the moſt elevated, all 
the Seas muſt retire from it, and the Torrid Zone 
would preſent, through it's whole circumference, a 
Zone of dry land of fix leagues and a half of elevation 
at it's centre; as the radius of the Globe, at the Equa- 
tor, exceeds by that quantity the radius at the Poles, 
according to the Academicians. 

Now the configuration of the Globe preſents us 
with preciſcly the contrary of all this: for the moſt 
extenſive and the moſt profound Seas are directly over 
the Equator; and, on the fide of our Pole, the land 
ſtretches prodigiouſly forward to the North, and the 
Seas which it contains are 1 mediterraneans filled 
with high lands. 

The South Pole is indeed ferent bs a vaſt 
Ocean; but as Captain Coo could get no nearer to 
it than a diſtance of 475 leagues, we are entirely ig- 
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norant whether there be any kad in it's vicinity. 
Beſides, it is probable, as I have faid elſewhere, that 


Nature, which contraſts aud balances all things, has 
compentated the elevation in territory of the North 


Pole, by an equivalent elevation in ce on the South 
Pole. Cool found in fact the icy cupola of the South 
Pole much more extenſive, aud more clevated, than 
that which covers the North Pole, and he is againſt 
inſtituting any manner of compariſon on the ſubject. 
Hear what he ſays in deſcribing one of it's ſolid ex- 
tremities, which prevented his penetrating beyond 
the 71f degree of South Latitude, and reſembled a 
chain of mountains riſing ene above another, and 
lofing themſelves in the clouds. © There never were 
* ſeen, in my opinion, mountains of ive ſuch as theſe 
cc in the Seas of Greenland; at lcaſt I have never read 
© or heard of the like: no compariſon therefore can 
ce be ſtated between the ices of the North, and thoſe 
4 of the Latitudes which I am mentioning.” (Cos 
Voyages, January, 1774.) 

This prodigious elevation of ices, of which Coot 
ſaw but one cxtremity, may therefore be a counter- 
poiſe to the elevation of territory on the North Pole, 
eſtabliſhed by the learned labours of the Academi- 
cians themſelves. But though the frozen Seas of the 
South Pole may repei the operations of Geometry, - 
we ſhall ſee pretenily, by two authentic obſervations, 
that the fluid Seas which ſurround it, are more ele- 
vated than thoſe at the Equator, and arc at the fame 
level with thoſe of the North Pole. 

Let us now proceed to verify the elongation * the 
Poles, by the very method which has been made to 


ſerve 
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ſerve for a demonſtration of their being flattened. 
This laſt hypotheſis has acquired a new degree of 
error, from it's application to the diſtribution of land 
and water upon the Globe ; that of the elongation of 
the Poles is going to acquire new degrees of evidence: 
by it's extenſion to the different harmonies of Nature. 
Let us collect, for this purpoſe, the proofs which 
lie ſcattered about in the preceding Volumes. Some 
of them are geometrical, ſome geographical, ſome 
atmoſpherical, ſome nautical, and ſome aſtronomical. 
I. The firſt proof of the elongation of the Earth 
at the Poles, is geometrical. I have inſerted it in the 
Explanation of the Plates, at the beginning of Volume 
Firſt ; it alone is ſufficient to ſet the truth in queſ- 
tion in the cleareſt light of evidence. There was no 
occaſion even for a figure in order to this. It is very 
eaſy to conceive that if, in a circle, the degrees of a 
portion of this circle lengthen, the whole portion con- 
taining theſe degrees muſt hkewiſe lengthen. Now 
the degrees of the Meridian actually do lengthen 
under the polar Circle, as they are greater there than 
under the Equator, according to the Academicians 
therefore the polar arch of the Meridian, or which is 
the ſame thing, the polar curve lengthens alſo. 1 
have already employed this argument, to which no 
reply can be given, to prove that the polar curve was 
not flattened ; I can eaſily employ it likewiſe to prove 

that it is lengthened out. : 
II. The ſecond proof of the elongation of the Earth 
at the Poles is atmoſpheric. It is well known that 
the height of the Atmoſphere diminiſhes in propor- 
tion as we aſcend upon a mountain. Now this height 
| C2 diminiſhes 
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diminiſhes likewiſe in proportion as we advance to- 
ward toward the Pole. I am furniſhed, on this ſub- 
ject, with two barometrical experiments. The firſt 
for the Northern Hemiſphere ; and the ſecond for 
the Southern Hemiſphere. * The mercury in the Ba- 
rometer, at Paris, ſinks one line at the height of eleven 
fathom ; and it ſinks likewiſe one line in Sweden, on 
an elevation of only ten fathom, one foot, fix inches 
and four lines. The Atmoſphere of Sweden there- 
fore is lower, or what amounts to the very ſame thing, 
it's Continent is more elevated than the Land at Paris. 
The Earth therefore lengthens out as you proceed 
northward. This experiment, and it's conſequences, 
cannot be rejected by the Academicians ; for they are 


extracted from the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences, 


year 1712, page 4. Conſult the Explanation of the 
Plates, Atlantic Hemiſphere, beginning of Vol. I. 
III. The ſecond experiment, to prove the lowering 
of the Atmoſphere at the Poles, was made toward the 
South Pole. It conſiſts of a ſeries of barometrical 
obſervations taken from day to day, in the Southern 
Hemiſphere, by Captain Co, during the years 1773, 
1774, and 1775, from which we ſee, that the mer- 
cury ſcarcely ever roſe higher than 29 inches Eng- 
liſh, beyond the 60th degree of South Latitude, and 
mounted almoſt always to thirty inches, and even 
higher, in the vicinity of the Torrid Zone, which is a 
proof that the barometer falls as you advance toward 
the South Pole, as well as toward the North Pole, 
and that conſequently both are elongated. 
The Table of theſe barometrical obſervations may 
be conſulted ; it is given at the end of Captain Cook's 
ſecond 
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ſecond Voyage. Thoſe of the ſame kind, which have 
been collected in the following Voyage, exhibit no 
regular difference from cach other, whatever be the 
Latitude of the veſſel; which is a proof of their in- 
accuracy, occaſioned moſt probably by the irregula- 
rity which muſt have ariſen from the ſucceſſive death 
of the obſervers ; namely of the intelligent Audenſon, 
ſurgeon of the ſhip, and Coo#'s particular friend; of 
that great man himſelf; and of Captain Clerke his 
ſucceſſor ; and perhaps likewiſe from a zealous parti- 
Zan of Newton, who might have been diſpoſed to 
throw a cloud over facts ſo contrary to his ſyſtem of 
the flattening of the Poles. 

IV. The fourth proof of the elongation of the Poles 
is nautical. It conſiſts of ſix experiments of three 
different ſpecies. The two firti experiments arc 
taken from the annual deſcent of the ices of each 
Pole toward the Line; the two ſecond, from the 
Currents which deſcend from the Poles during their 
ſummer ; and the two laſt, from the rapidity and the 
extent of theſe ſame Currents, which perform the tour 
of the Globe alternately during fix months : three 
are for the North Pole, and three tor the South Pole, 

The firſt experiment, namely that deduced frong 
the deſcent of the ices of the North Pole, is detailed 
in the Firſt Volume of this Work, Study Fourth. I 
have there quoted the teſtimonies of the moſt cele- 
brated Navigators of the North; particularly of Ellis 
of England, of Lin/choten and Barents of Holland, 
of Martens of Hamburg, and of Denis the French 
Governor of Canada, who atteſt, that theſe ices are 


of a prodigious height, and that they are frequently 
3 met 
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met with in the ſpring in temperate Latitudes. Derzs 
aſſures us that they are loftier than the turrets of 
Notre-Dame, that they ſometimes form floating 
chains of more than a day's ſailing, and that they run 
aground as far ſouth as the great bank of Newfound- 
land. The moſt northerly part of this bank hardly 
extends beyond the fiftieth degree; and mariners en- 
gaged in the whale-fiſhery do not fall in with the ſolid 
ices, in ſummer, till they approach the 75th degree. 
But on the ſuppoſition that thoſe ſolid ices extend in 
winter from the Pole to the 65th degree, the floating 
ices detached from the icy Continent, perform a courſe 
of 375 leagues in the two firſt months of ſpring. It 
is not the wind which drives them ſouthward, for the 
fiſhing veſſels which meet them have frequently fair 
winds ; variable winds would carry them indifferently 
to the North, to the Eaſt, or to the Weſt: but it is 
the Current from the North, which carries them con- 
ſtantly every year toward the Line, becauſe the Pole 
from which they take their departure is more elevated. 

V. The ſecond experiment of the ſame kind, for 
the South Pole, is extracted from Captain Cook's | 
Voyage, the 10th December, 1772. The 10th 
« December, 8 o'clock in the morning, we diſcovered 
« ices to our North-Weſt ;” to which Mr. Porfter 
adds : © and about two leagues to windward, another 
% maſs which reſembled a point of white land. In 
« the afternoon, we paſſed cloſe by a third which was 
« cubical, and was two thouſand feet long, two hun- 


C Ared feet broad, and at leaſt two hundred feet in 


« height.” Cook was then in the 51ſt degree of 


South Latitude, and two degrees weſt Longitude from 


the 
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the Cape of Good-Hope. He faw a great many 
more up to the 17th January, 3773 ; but being at 
that epocha in the Latitude of 65 degrees, 15 mi- 
nutes, South, be was ſtopped by a bank of broken 
ice which prevented his going f{irther ſouthward. 
Thus, on the fuppofition that the firſt ice with which 
he found hunſelf entangled on the 10th of December, 
bad taken it's departure from that point on the 10th 
of October, the ſeaſon at which it is ſuppoſed that the 
action of the Sun has begun to difiblye the ices of 


the South Pole, it muſt have adranced at leaſt 14 


degrees, that is 350 Jeagnes, toward the Line, in two 
months: that is, it mult have travelled nearly the 
ſame diſtance, in the ſame face of time, with the 
ices which deſcend fram the North Pole. The South 
Pole, therefore, as well us the North Pole, is more 
clevated than the Equator, fecing it's ices deſcend to- 
ward the Torrid Zone. 

VI. The third nautical experiment demonſtrative 
of the elongation of the North Pole, is deduced from 
it's Currents themſelves, which iffue directly from 
the bays and the ſtraits of the North, with the rapidity 
of ſluices. I have quoted, to this purpoſe, the ſame 
Navigators of the North; Linſelinten and Burents, 
employed by the States of Holland to diſcover a 
North-weſt paſſage to China; and Vallis, entrufied 
with a commiſſion from England to attempt a North- 
eaſt paſſage to the South Sea, through the bottom of 
Hudſon's Bay. They have difcovered, at the extre- 
mity of thoſe Northern Seas, Currents which iſſued 
from bays and ſtraits, running at the rate of from 
eight to ten leagues an hour, hurrying along with 

| C 4 them 
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them an infinite multitude of floating icy promon- 
tories, and of tumultuous tides, which, as well as the 
Currents, precipitated themſelves directly from the 
North, from the North-eaſt, or from the North-weſt, 
according as the land lay.“ In conformity to thoſe 
invariable and multiplied facts, I myſelf have derived 
complete conviction, that the fuſion of the polar ices 
was the ſecond cauſe of the moyements of the Seas ; 
that the Sun was the primary cauſe ; and on this I 
founded my theory of the tides. Sce Vol. I. Expla- 
nation of the Plates, Atlantic Hemiſphere. 

VII. The Currents of the South-Sea in like manner 
have their ſource in the ices of the South Pole. Hear 
what Cook ſays on the ſubject, in his Journal, Ja- 
nuary 1774. © Indeed the majority of us were of. 
* opinion, that this ice extended to the Pole; or that 
ce it might poſſibly join ſome land, to which it has 
* adhered from the earlieſt times: that to the South 
© of this parallel are formed all the ices which we 
found here and there to the North; that they are 
& afterwards detached by violent guſts of wind, or 
5 by other cauſes, and thrown to the North by the 
* Currents, which, in high Latitades, we always ob- 
* ſerved to bear in that direction.“ 

This fourth nautical experiment, accordingly, 
proves that the South Pole is elongated, as well as 
the North Pole ; for if both were flattened, the Cur- 
rents would ſet in towards them, inſtead of flowing 
toward the Line. 

Thoſe Southern Currents are not fo violent at their 
ſource as the Northern, becauſe they arc not like 


them collected in bays, and afterwards diſgorged by 
ſtraits ; 
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ſtraits; but we ſhall ſee preſently that they extend 
quite as far, 

VIII. The fifth nautical proof of the elevation of 
the Poles above the Horizon of all Scas, is founded 
on the rapidity and the length of their Currents, 
which perform the tour of the Globe. The Reader 
may conſult on this ſubject, the extent of my re- 
ſearches, and of my proofs, at the beginning of my 
Firſt Volume, in the Explanation of the Plate, Atlantic 
Hemiſphere. I quoted, firſt, the Current of the In- 
dian Ocean, which flows fix months toward the Eaſt, 
and fix months toward the Weſt, according to the 
teſtimony of all the Navigators of India, I have de- 
monſtrated that this alternate and half-yearly Current 
cannot poſſibly be aſcribed, in any one reſpect, to the 
courſe of the Moon and of the Sun, which uniformly. 
move from Eaſt to Weſt, but to the combined heat 
of thoſe luminarics, which melt, for ſix months al- 
ternately, the ices of each Pole. 

I have afterwards adduced two very curious obſer- 
ſervations, in proof of the exiſtence of a ſimilar alter- 
nate and half-yearly Current in the Atlantic Ocean, 
in which till now no ſuch thing had been ſuſpected. 
The firſt is that of Rennefort, who found, in the month 
of July 1666, on leaving the Azores, the Sea covered 
with the wrecks of a naval engagement which had 
taken place nine days before, between the Englith 
and Dutch, off Oſtend. Theſe wrecks had been car- 
ried along, in nine days, more than 275 leagues to 
the South, which is conſiderably above 30 leagues a 
day : and this is a fifth nautical experiment which 
proves, from the rapidity of the Currents of the North, 

N the 
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the confiderable elevation of that Pole above the 
Horizon of the Seas. 

IX. My fixth naaticat experiment dernonftrates 
particularly the elevation of the South-Pole, from the 
extent of it's Currents, which in winter force their 
way up to the extremities of the Atlantic. It & the 
obſervation of Mr Penzant, the celebrated Englth 
Naturaliſt, who relates, that the Sea threw on the 


_ coaſts of Scotland the maſt of the Tibury man of 


war, which was burnt in the road of Jamaica; and 
that they every year pick up on the thores of the 
northern les, the feeds of plants which grow no where 
but in Jamaica. Caot likewiſe aflures us, in the Jour- 
nal of his Voyages, as an undoubted fact, that there 
are found every year on the coaſt of Iceland, in great 
quantities, large flat and round feeds called the ox- 
eye, which grow-only in America. 

X. and XI. The aſtronomical proofs of the elon- 
gation of the Poles are three in number. The two 
firft are Lunar. I mean the two-fold obfervation 
of Tycho-Brha? and of Kepler, who faw, in central 


. eclipfes of the Moon, the fhadow of the Earth 


lengthened at the Poles. I have quoted it Vol. I. 
Study IV. It is impoſſible to. oppoſe any thing to 
the ocular teſtimony of two Aſtronomers of fach high 
reputation, whoſe calculations, fo far from being 
favoured, were deranged by their obſervations. 

XII. The third aſtronomical proof of the elonga- 
tion of the Poles is Solar, and reſpects the North 
Pole. It is the obfervation of Barents, who perceived, 
in Nova Zembla, in the 70th degree of North Lati- 
tude, the Sun in the Horizon, fifteen days fooner 
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than he expected. The Sun in this caſe was two 
degrees and a half more elevated than he oughteto 
have been. Allowing one degree for the refraction 
of the Atmoſphere in winter, at the 76th degree of 
North Latitude, or even a degree and a half, which 
is a very conſiderable conceſſion, there would remain 
one degree at leaſt, for the extraordinary elevation 
of the Obſerver, above the Horizon of Nova Zembla. 
I have on this occaſion detected another miſtake of 
the Academician Bouguer, who fixes the greateſt re- 
fraction of the Sun at no more than 34 minutes, for 
all climates. It is eaſy to ſee that I do not avail my- 
ſelf of all the advantages given me by the Gentlemen 
whoſe opinions“ I am combating. See Vol. I. Ex- 
planation of the Plate, Atlantic Hemiſphere. 

All theſe twelve proofs, deduced from the different 
harmonies of Nature, mutually concur in demon- 
ſtrating that the Poles are elongated. They are ſup- 
ported by a multitude of facts the number of which 
it were eaſy for me to increaſe ; whereas the Acade- 
micians are unable to apply to any one phenomenon 
of the Earth, of the Seca, or of the Atmoſphere, their 
reſult of the flattening of the Poles, without inſtantly 
diſcovering it to be a miſtake. Beſides, Geometry 
alone is ſufficient to convince them of it. 

They have I admit made the vibrations of the pen- 
dulum to quadrate with it ; but that experiment 1s 
liable to a thouſand errors. It is at leaſt as much to 
be ſuſpected as that of the burning mirror, which has 
ſerved them as a foundation to conclude that the rays 
of the Moon had no heat ; whereas the contrary has 
been proved both at Rome and at Paris, by Profeſſors 
FFF . a” 
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of Phyſics. The pendulum lengthens by heat and 
contracts by cold, It is very difficult to counter- 
balance it's variations by an aſſemblage of rods of 
different metals. On the other hand, it 1s very eaſy 
for men, prejudiced from infancy by the doctrine of 
attraction, to make a miſtake of ſome lines in favour 
of it. Beſides, all theſe petty methods of Phyſics, 
ſubject to ſo many miſreckonings, can in no reſpect 
whatever contradict the elongation of the Poles of 
the Earth, of which Nature exhibits the ſame reſults 
on the Sea, in the Air, and in the Heavens. 

The elongation of the Poles being demonſtrated, 
the Current of the Seas and of the tides follows as a 


natural conſequence. Many perſons obſerving a co- 


incidence between our tides and the phaſes of the 
Moon, of the ſame increaſes and diminutions, have 
concluded as certain that this luminary, by means of 
her attraction, is the firſt moving principle of thoſe 
phenomena : but theſe co-incidences exiſt only in 
one part of the Atlantic Ocean. They proceed, not 
from the attraction of the Moon acting upon the 


Seas, but from her heat, reflected from the Sun on 


the polar ices, the effuſions of which ſhe increaſes, 
conformably to certain Laws peculiar to our Conti- 
nents. Every where elſe the number, the variety, 
the duration, the regularity and the irregularity of the 
tides, have no relation whateyer to the phaſes of the 
Moon, and co-incide, on the contrary, with the effects 
of the Sun on the polar ices, and the configuration of 
the Poles of the Earth. This we are now going to 
demonſtrate, by employing the ſame principle of 
compariſon which has enabled us to refute the error 
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of the Academicians reſpedting the flattening of the 
Poles, and to prove the truth of my theory reſpecting 
their elongation. 

If the Moon acted by her attraction on the tides 
of the Ocean, ſhe would extend the influence of it 
to mediterranean ſeas and lakes. But this is not the 
caſe, as mediterranean ſeas and lakes have no tides, 
at leaſt no lunar tides; for we have obſerved that the 
lakes ſituated at the foot of icy mountains, have, in 
Summer, ſolar tides, or a flux like the Ocean. Such 
is the lake of Geneva, which has a regular afternoon's 
flux. This co-incidence, of the flux of lakes in the 
vicinity of icy mountains, with the heat of the Sun, 
gives at once a high degree of probability to my 
theory of the tides; and, on the contrary, the diſ- 
agreement of thoſe ſame fluxes with the phaſes of the 
Moon, as well as the tranquillity of mediterraneans 
when that ſtar paſles over their meridian, render at 
firſt ſight her attraction more liable to ſuſpicion. But 
we ſhall ſee preſently, that in the vaſt Ocean itſelf, 
the greateſt part of the tides have no manner of rela- 
tion either to her attraction or to her courſe. 

I have already quoted, in the Explanation of the 
Plates, the Navigator Dampier, who informs us that 
the higheſt tide which he obſerved, on the coaſts of 


New Holland, did not take place till three days after 


the full Moon. He affirms, as well as all the Navi- 


gators of the South, that the tides riſe very little 


between the Tropics, and that they are at moſt from 
four to five feet high in the Eaſt Indies, and a foot 

and a half only on the coaſts of the South Sea. 
Let me now be permitted to aſk, Why thoſe tides _ 
between 
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between the Tropics are ſo feeble, and ſo much re- 
tarded, under the direct influence of the Moon? 
Wherefore the Moon, by her attraction, gives us two 
tides every twenty-four hours in our Atlantic Ocean, 
while ſhe produces but one in many places of the 
South Sea, which is incomparably broader? Where- 
fore there are, in that ſame South Sea, diurnal and 
ſemi-diurnal tides, that is of twelve hours and of fix 
hours? Wherefore the greateſt part of the tides take 


place there conſtantly at the ſame hours, and riſe to 


a regular height almoſt all the year round, whatever 
may be the irregularities of the phaſes of the Moon ? 
Why there are ſome which riſe, at the quadratures, 
Juſt as at the full and new Moons? Wherefore are 
they always ſtronger in proportion as you approach 
the Poles, and frequently ſet in towards the Line, 
contrary to the pretended principle of their im- 
pulſion ? 

Theſe problems, which it is impoſſible to ſolve by 
the theory of the Moon's attraction at the Equator, 
are of caſy ſolution, on the hypotheſis of the alter- 
nate action of the Sun's heat on the ices of the two 


Poles. 
I am going, firſt, to prove this diverſity of the tides, 


even from the teſtimony of Newton's compatriots, and 


the zealous partiſans of his ſyſtem. My witneſſes are 
no obſcure men ; they are perſons of ſcience, nayal 
officers of the King of Great Britain, ſelected, one 
after another, by the voice of their Nation and the 
appointment of their Prince, to perform the tour of 
the Globe, and to derive from their obſervations, 


information of importance to the ſtudy of Nature. 
Ee They 
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They are men of no leis note than Captains Byron, 
Carteret, Cooke, Clerke, and the Aſtronomer Mr. 
Maler. To theſe I ſhall ſubjoin the teſtimony of 
Newton himſelf. Let us firſt of all examine what 
they relate reſpecting the tides of the ſouthern part of 
the South Sea. 

In the road of che fland of Maſſaſuero, in 33 de- 
grees, 46 minutes of South Latitude, and 80 de- 
grees, 22 minutes, Weſt Longitude, from the Me- 
richan of London AI be ſea runs twelve hours 
* to the North, and then flows back twelve hours to 
< the South.“ (Captain Byroz, April, 1705.) 

As the iſland of Maſſafuero is in the ſouthera part 
of the South Sea, it's tides, which ſet in to the North 
in April, run therefore toward the Line, in contra- 
diction to the lunar ſyſtem : beſides, it's tides are of 
twelre hours duration ; another difficulty. 

At Engliſh Creek, on the coaſt of New Britain, 
about the 5th degree of South Latitude, and 152 
degrees of Longitude, * The tide has a flux and 
© reflux once in twenty-four hours.” (Captain 
Carteret, Auguſt, 1767.) 

At the Bay of the Iſles, in New Zealand, toward 
34 degrees, 59 minutes of South Latitude, and 185 
degrees, 36 minutes, Weſt Longitude : © From the 
< obſervations which I have been able to make on the 
< coaſt, relatively to the tides, it appears, that the 
* flood ſets in from the South.” (Captain Cook, 
December, 1769.) | 
Here are ſtill tides in the open Scas which run 
toward the Line, againſt the impulſion of the Moon. 
They deſcended at that ſeaſon to New Zealand, from 

| | | the 
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the South Pole, the Currents of which were then in 
a ſtate of activity, for it was the ſummer of that Pole, 
being the month of December. Thoſe of Maſſafuero, 
though obſerved in the month of April, by. Captain 
Byron, had likewiſe the ſame origin, becauſe the 
Currents of the North Pole, which do not com- 
mence till toward the end of March, at the time of 
our vernal Equinox, had not as yet begun to check 
the influence of the South Pole in the Southern He- 


miſphere. 
At the mouth of River Endeavour, in New Hol- 

land, 15 degrees, 26 minutes of South Latitude, 

and 214 degrees, 42 minutes Weſt Longitude, 

where Captain Cook refitted his veſſel, after having 

run aground; © Neither the flood tide, nor the ebb, 

« were conſiderable, except once in twenty-four 

© hours, juſt as we found it while we were faſt upon 

cc the rock.” (Captain Cook, June, 1770.) 

At the entrance of Chriſtmas-harbour, in Ker— 
guelen's Land, about 48 degrees, 29 minutes South 
Latitude, and 68 degrees, 42 minutes Eaſt Longi- 
tude; © While we were lying at anchor, we obſerved 
e that the flood-tide came from the South-Eaſt, run- 
c ning two knots at leaſt in an hour,” (Captain Cook, 
December, 1770.) | 

Here, accordingly, 1s another tide which deſcended 
directly from the South Pole. It appears that this 
tide was regular and diurnal, that is, a tide of twelve 
hours; for Cook adds, a few pages afterwards : © It 
« is high-water here at the full and change days, 
cc about ten o'clock ; and the tide riſes and falls about 


cc four feet.” | 
In 
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In the iſlands of Otaheits, in 17 degrees, 20 mi- 
nutes, South Latitude, and 149 degrees, 35 minutes 
Longitude; and of Ulictea, in 16 degrees, 45 mi- 
nutes, South Latitude: “ Some obſervations were 
& alfo made on the tide; particularly at Otaheine wc 
ce Ulietea; with a view of àſcertaining it's greatett 
ec rife at the firſt place. When we were there, in my 
« ſecond voyage, Mr. Tales thought he had dif- 
covered that it roſe higher than I had obſerved it 
© to do, when I firſt viſited Otaheité in 1769. But 
* the obſervations we now made proved that it did 
„not; that is, that it never wſe higher than twelve 
* or fourtcen inches at moſt. And it was obſerved to 
c be high-water'nearlv at noon, as well at the qua— 
{+ dratures, as at the full and change of the Moon.” 
(Captain C, December, 1777.) 

Cook gives, in this place of his Journal, a table of 
the tides in thoſe iſlands, from the firſt up to the 
twenty-iixth of November; from which it is evident 
that they had but one tide a day, and this, during 

the whole courſe of the month, was at it's mean 
height between eleven and one o'clock. It is accord- 
ingly evident, that tides ſo regular, at epochs of the 
Moon ſo different, could have no relation whatever 
to the phaſes of that luminary. hr 

Cook was at Otahcits, in 1769, in the month of 
July, that is, in the winter of the South Pole: He 
was there a ſecond time, in 1777, in the month of 
December, that is, in it's ſummer : it is accordingly 
potlible that the effuſions of this Pole, being then 
more copious, and nearer to Otaheité, than thoſe of 
the North-Pole, the tides might be fironger in that 
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illaund, ir. the month of December, than in July, 
anc i. Mr. Jars the Aſtronomer was in the right. 

Let us now obſerve the effects of the tides in the 
northern part of the South Sea. 

At the entrance of Nootka, on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, in 49 degrees, 36 minutes, of North Latitude, 
and 233 degrees, 17 minutes, Faſt Longitude : © It 
is high-water on the days of the new and full 
« Moon, at 20 minutes paſt 12. The perpendicular 
* riſe and fall, eight feet nine inches; which is to be 
* underſtood of the day-tides, and thoſe which hap- 
* pen two or three days after the full and new Moon. 
The night-tides, at this time, riſe near two feet 
* higher. This was very conſpicuous during the 
* ſpring-tide of the full Moon, which happened ſoon 
after our arrival; and it was obvious, that it would 
ce be the ſame in thoſe of the new Moon, though we 
* did not remain here long enough to ſec the whole 

« of it's eifect.” (Captain Cook, April, 1778.) 

| Here then are two tides a day, or ſemi-diurnal, 
on the other ſide of our Hemiſphere, as on our own ; 
whereas it appears that there is only one in the 
ſouthern Hemiſphere, that is, in the South Sea only. 
Farther, thoſe ſemi-diurnal tides differ from ours in 
this, that they take place at the ſame hour, and that 
they exhibit no ſenſible riſe till the ſecond or third 
day after the full Moon. We ſhall preſently unfold 
the reaſon of theſe phenomena, which are totally. 
inexplicable on the hypotheſis of the Lunar Syſtem. 

We ſhall ſee, in the two following obſervations, 
thoſe northern tides of the South Sea, remarked in 
April, becoming, in higher Latitudes on the ſame 
| coaſt, 
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coaſt, ſtronger in May, and ſtill ſtronger in June, 
which cannot in any reſpect be referred to the courſe 
of the Moon, which paſſes then into the ſouthern 
Hemiſphere, but to the courſe of the Sun, which 
paſles into the northern Hemiſphere, and proceeds 
to warm, more and more, the ices of the North Pole, 
the fuſion of which increaſes in proportion as the 
heat of the ſtar of day increaſes. Befides, the direc- 
tion of thoſe tides of the North toward the Line, and 
other circumſtances, will conftitute a complete con- 
firmation that they derive their origin from the Pole. 

At the entrance of Cook's River, on the coaſt of 
America, toward 57 degrees, and 51 minutes, North 
Latitude: Here was a ſtrong tide ſetting to the 
“ Southward out of the inlet. It was the ebb, and 
ran between three and four knots in an hour; and 
« it was low water at ten o'clock. A good deal of 
e ſea- weed, and ſome drift- wood, were carried out 
« with the tide. The water too had become thick 
like that in rivers; but we were encouraged to pro- 
*cced by finding it as falt at low water as the ocean, 
The ſtrength of the flood-tide was three knots; 
* and the ſtream ran up till four in the afternoon.” 
(Captain Cook, May, 1778.) 

By #nots the ſailors mean the diviſions of the log- 
rope; and by 4%, a ſmall piece of wood which they 
throw into the Sca ticd to a rope, for meaſuring the 
courſe of a veſſel. When in one minute, three di— 
viſions, or knots, of the rope run out from the ſhip, 
they conclude that the veſſel, or the current, is 
making three miles an hour, or one leagne. 7 
On ſailing up the ſame inlet, at a place where it 
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was only four leagucs broad; Through this chan- 
nel ran a prodigious tide. It looked frightful to 
* us, who could not tell whether the agitation of the 
* water was occaſioned by the ſtream, or by the break- 

ing of the waves-againſt rocks or ſands, . . . . Here 
_ © we lay during the ebb, which ran near five knots 
ein the hour (one league two thirds). Until we got 
* thus far, the water had retained the ſame degree of 
<« ſaltneſs at low as at high water; and at both periods 
* was as falt as that in the Ocean. But now the marks 
« of a River diſplayed themſelves. The water taken 
* up this ebb, when at the loweſt, was found to be 
* very conſiderably freſher than any we had hitherto 
d taſted ; inſomuch that I was convinced we were 
ein a large river, and not in a ſtrait communicating 
„with the Northern Seas.” (Captain Cook, 30th 
May, 1778.) ; 

What Cool calls the 1 to which the name of 
Cook's great River has ſince been given, is, from it's 
courſe, and it's brackiſh waters, neither a ſtrait nor a 
river, but a real northern ſluice, through which the 
_ effuſions of the polar ices are diſcharged into the 
Occan. We find others of the ſame kind at the 
bottom of Hudſon's Bay. Ellis was miſtaken in 
theſe, in taking them for ſtraits which had a commu- 
nication from the Northen Ocean to the South Sea. 
It was in the view of diffipating the doubts which 
had remained on this ſubject, that Cook attempted 
the fume inveſtigation to the north of the coaſts of 
California. | 

Continuation of the diſcovery of the interior of 
the Inlet, or Cos great River: © After we had en- 

| & tercd 
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ec tered the Bay, the flood ſet ſtrong into the river 
« Turnagain ; and the ebb came out with ſtill greater 
« force; the water falling, while we Jay at anchor, 


© twenty fect upon a perpendicular.” (Captain Coal, 


June, 1778.) 

That which Co9# calls the ebb, or the reflux, ap- 
pears to me to be the flood, or the flux itſelf, for it 
was more tumultuous, and more rapid than what he 
calls the flux ; for the re-action never can be more 
powerful than the action. The falling tide, even in 
our rivers, is never ſo ſtrong as the riſing tide. This 
laſt generally produces a bar at the mouth of the 
ſtream, which the other does not. 

Cook, prepoſſeſſed in favour of the prevailing opi- 
nion, that the cauſe of the tides is between the Tro- 
pics, could not aſſume the reſolution to confider this 
flood, which came from the interior of the land, as a 
real tide. - Nevertheleſs, in the oppoſite part of that 
ſame Coniinent, I mean at the bottom of Tudſon's 
Bay, the flood, or the tide, comes from the Weſt, 
that 1s from the interior of the country. 

The following is what we find related on this ſub- 
ject, in the Introduction to Cos third Voyage. 
Middleton, who commanded the expedition in 1741 
* and 1742, into Hudſon's Bay, had proceeded far- 
* ther North than any of his predeceſſors in that 
* navigation. He had, between the latitude of 059 
e and 660, found a very conſiderable inlet running 
* Weſtward, into which he entered with his ſhips ; 


and after repeated trials of the tides, and endea- 
*« yours to diſcoyer the nature and courſe of the open- 


„ing, for threę weeks ſucceſſively , he found the flood 
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Y conſto: to come from the Eaſtward, and that it. 
„ was au large r.ver he had got into, to which he gave 
„ the e of ger River. 

& 5 © accuracy, or rather the fidelity of this re- 
© port was deed g, N. Dobbs, who contenaed 
& that this opening is a Het, and tio a freſh water 
% rover, and that Middle“ if he bad examined it 
8 1 would have Sund u e wha ee it to 
the Weſtern American Occar. Ie {are of this 
Voyage lherciore only ierved to mb Ou Zealous 
ce adyocate for the ditcovery, with new arguments for 
attempting it once more ; and he had the good 
fortune, aſter getting the reward of twenty thou- 
* ſand pounds eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, to 
& prevail upon a ſociety of Gentlemen and Merchants 
* to fit out the Dobbs and California; which {ſhips it 
& was hoped would be able to find their way into the 
Paciſic Ocean, by the very opening which Middle- 
« ton's voyage had pointed out, and which he was 
* believed to have miſrepreſented. 

* 'This renovation of hope only produced freſh diſ- 
* appointment. For it is well known, that the Voy- 


age of the Dobbs and California, * inſtead of con- 


« tuting, ſtrongly confirmed, all that Middleton had 
* aflerted. The ſuppoſed ſtrait was found to be 
nothing more than a freſh water river, and it's ut- 
moſt Weſtern navigable boundaries were now aſcer- 

tained by accurate examination.” 
Hager's river accordingly produces a real tide from 
the Weſt, becauſe it is one of the ſluices which open 
* Mr, Ellis embarked in the Voyage, and he it is who wrote the 


relation of it, which I have repeatedly quoted. X 
| from 
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from the North into the Atlantic Occan : it is evi- 
dent therefore that Cook's great River produces, on 
it's ſide, a real tide ſrom the Eaſt, becauſe it is like- 
wiſe one of the ſluices of the North into the South 
Sca. 

Beſides, the height and the tumult of- thoſe tides 
of Cook's great River, ſimilar to thoſe of the battom 
of Hudſon's Bay, of Waigat's Strait, &c. the dimi- 
nution of their ſaltneſs, and their general direction 
toward the Linc, prove that they are formed in ſum- 
mer, in the north of the South Sea, as well as in the 
north of the Atlantic Occan, from the fuſion of the 
ices of the North Pole. 

In the ſequel of Co9#'s Voyage, finiſhed by Cap- 
tain Clerke, we ſhall find two other obſervations re— 
ſpecting the tides, which the lunar ſyſtem is equally 
incapable of accounting for. 

At the Evglith obſervatory, Sandwich-Iflands, in 
the bay of Karakakoo, in 19 degrees, 28 minutes, 
North Latitude, and 204 degrees Eaſt Longitude, 
© the tides are very regular, flowing and cbbing ſix 
„hours each. The flood comes from the Eaſtward; 
« and it is high-water at the full and change of the 
* moon, forty-five minutes paſt threc, apparent time.” 
(Captain Clerke, March. 1779.) 

At St. Peter and St. Paul's town, in Kamtſchatka, 
in 53 degrees, 38 minutes North Latitude, and 158 
degrees, 43 minutes, Eaſt Longitude, © it was high- 
« water on the full and change of the Moon, at 
« thirty-ſix minutes paſt four, and the greateſt riſe 
* was five fect eight inches, The tides were very re- 
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* gular every twelve hours.“ an. Clerke Octo⸗ 
* ber, 1779.) 
Captain Clerke, prejudiced as well as Cook in favour 
of the ſyſtem of the Moon's attraction in the Torrid 
Zone, ſtrains, to no purpoſe, to refer to the irregular 
phaſes of that ſtar, the tides which take place at re- 
gular hours in the South Sea, as well as their other 
phenomena. Mr. Valles the Aftronomer, who ac+ 
companied Cook on his ſecond Voyage, is obliged to 
acknowledge, on this ſubject, the defectiveneſs of 
/ewvlon's theory. Hear what he ſays of it, in an ex- 
tract inſerted in the general Introduction to Cook's 
laſt Voyage: © The number of places, at which the 
& riſe and times of flowing of tides have been obſerved, 
in theſe voyages, is very great; and hence an im- 
* portant article of uſeful knowledge is afforded, In 
e theſe obſervations, ſome very curious, and even un- 
* expected circumſtances have offered themſelves to 
* our conſideration. It will be ſuthcient to inſtance 
* the exceedingly ſmall height to which the tide riſes 
jn the middle of the great Pacific Ocean; where 
& it falls ſhort two-thirds at leaſt of what might have 
© been expected from theory and calculation,” 

The partiſans of the Newtonian ſyſtem would find 
themſelves reduced to very great embarraflment, were 
they called upon to explain, in a ſatisfying manner, 
firſt, Why there are, daily, two tides of fix hours in 
the Atlantic Ocean ? then, Why there is but one of 
twelve hours in the ſouthern part of the South Sea, as 
at the iſland of Otaheite, on the coaſt of New Hol- 
land, on that of New ne at the iſland of Maſ- 

ſafuero, 
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fafucro, &c. ? Why, on the other hand, in the northern 
part of that very ſame South Sea, the two tides of fix 
hours re-appear every day equal, at the Sandwich 
iſlands ; unequal on the coaſt of America, at the en- 
trance of Nootka; and toward the ſame Latitude, re- 
duced to a ſingle tide of twelve hours, on the coaſt of 
Aſia, at Kamtſchatka ! 

I could quote others ſtill more extraordinary. On 
account of thoſe ſtrongly marked, and very numerous 
diſſonances of the courſe of the tides, with that of 
the Moon, with a ſmall number of which only how- 
ever Newton was acquainted, he himſelf was con- 
ſtrained to admit, as I have mentioned in another 
place, * that there muſt be, in the periodical return 
* of the tides, ſome other mixt cauſe, hitherto un- 
„known.“ (Newton's Philoſophy, Chap. 18.) 

This other cauſe hitherto unknown, is the fuſion 
of the polar ices, which conſiſt of a circumference of 
from five to fix thouſand leagues, in their winter, and 
from two to three thouſand at moſt in their ſummer. 
Thoſe ices, by flowing alternately into the boſom of 
the Seas, produce all their various phenomena. If, 
in our Summer, there be two tides a day in the At- 
lantic Ocean, it is becauſe of the alternate divergent 
effuſions of the two Continents, the old and the new, 
which approach toward the North, whereof the one 
pours out by day, and the other by night, the waters 
from the ice, which the Sun melts on the Eaſt and on 
the Weſt ſide of the Pole he encompaſſes every day 
with his fires, and thaws for ſix months together. It 
there be a retardation of 22 minutes of one tide, 
from that which ſucceeds it, it is becauſe the cupola 
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of the polar ices in fufion, daily diminiſhes, and be- 
cauſe it's effluzes are retarded by the ſinuoſities of the 
Atlantic channc!. If, in our winter, there are like- 
wiſe two tides, undergoing a daily retardation on our 
coaſts, it is becauſe the effluxes of the South Pole, 
entering into the channel of the Atlantic, likewiſe 
undergo two divergent impulſions at it's mouth; 
the one in America, at Cape Horn, and the other in 
Africa, at the Cape of Good-Hope. Theſe two al- 
ternate divergent effuſions of the Currents of the 
South Pole, if I am not miſtaken, is the very circum- 
ſtance that renders theſe two Capes, which receive 
their firſt impulſion, ſo tempeſtuous, and the doubling 
of them fo difficult, during the ſummer of that Pole 
to veſſels going out of the Atlantie Ocean; for then 
they meet in the teeth the Currents which are de- 
ſcending from the South Pole. From this reaſon it 
is, that they find it extremely difficult to double the 
Cape of Good-Hope, during the months of Novem- 
ber, December, January, February, and March, on 
Voyages to India, and that, on the contrary, they 
paſs it with eaſe in our ſummer months, becauſe they 
are then aſſiſted by the Currents of the North Pole 
which waft them out of the Atlantic. They expe- 
rience the contrary of this on their return from India 
during our winter months. 

I am induced, from theſe conſiderations, to belicye 
that veſſels on their way to the South Sea, would 
encounter fewer obſtacles in doubling Cape Horn, 
during it's winter than during it's ſummer ; for they 
would not then be driven back into the Atlantic by 
the Currents of the South Pole, and they would be 
aſſiſted⸗ 
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aſſiſted, on the contrary, in getting out of it, by 
thoſe of the North Pole. I could ſupport this con- 
jecture by the experience of many Navigators. That 
of Admiral Anſon will perhaps be adduced as an ob- 
jection ; but he doubled this Cape only in the months 
of March and April, which are beſides two of the 
moſt tempeitcons months of the year, becauſe of the 
general revolution of the Atmoſphere and of the 
Ocean, which takes place at the Equinox, when the 
Sun patles from the one Hemiſphere to the other. 
Let us now explain, upon the ſame principles, why 
the tides of the South Sea do not reſemble thoſe of 
the Atlantic Ocean. The South Pole has not, as the 
North Pole has, a double Continent, which ſeparates 
into two the divergent effuſions, which the Sun daily 
ſets a flowing from it's ices. Nay it has no Conti- 
nent whatever: it has conſequently no channel, in 
pailing through which it's effluxes ſhould be retarded. 
It's effui.ons accordingly flow directly into the vaſt 
Southern Ocean, forming, on the half of that Pole, 
a ſeries of divergent emanations which perform the 
tour of it in twenty-four hours, like the rays of the 
Sun. When a bundle of theſe effuſions falls upon 
an ifland, it produces there a tide of twelve hours, 
that 1s, of the ſame duration with that which the Sun 
employs in heating the icy cupola, through which the 
Meridian of that iſland paſſes. Such are the tides of 
the Iſlands of Otaheité, of Maſſafuero, of New Hol- 
land, of New Britain, &. Each of theſe tides laſts 
as long as the courſe of the Sun above the Horizon, 
and is regular like his courſe. Thus, while the Sun 
is heating for twelve hours together, with his vertical 
SLY 1 fires, 
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fires, the ſouthern iſlands of the South Sea, he cools 
them by a tide of twelve hours, which he extracts out 
of the ices of the South Pole, by his horizontal fires. 
Contrary effects frequently proceed from the ſame 


cauſe. 1 


This order of tides is by no means the ſame in the 
northern part of the South Sea. In that oppoſite 
part of our Hemiſphere, the two Continents ſtill ap- 
proach toward the North. They pour therefore by 


turns, in ſummer, into the channel which ſeparates 


them, the two ſemi-diurnal cffufions of their Pole, 


and there they collect by turns, in Winter, thoſe of 


the South Pole, which produces two tides a day, as in 
the Atlantic Ocean. But as this channel, formed to 
the north of the South Sea, by the two Continents, 
is extremely widened to below the 55th degree of 


North Latitude, or rather, as it ceaſes to exiſt by the 


almoſt ſudden retreating of the American and the 
Aſiatic Continents, which go off divergently to the 
Faſt and to the Weſt, it comes to paſs, that thoſe 
places only, which are ſituated in the point of diver- 
gence of the northern part of theſe two Continents, 
experience two tides a day, Such are the Sandwich 
Hands, ſituated preciſely in the confluence of theſe 
two Currents, at proportional diſtances fram America 
and from Aſia, toward the 21ſt degree of North La- 
titude. When this place is more expoſed to the Cur- 
rent of the one Continent than to that of the other, 
it's two ſemi-diurnal tides are unequal, as at the cn- 
trance of Nootka, on the coaſt of America; but 
when 1t 18 completely out of the influence of the one, 
2nd entirely under that of- the other, it receives 

| | only 
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only one tide a day, as at Kamtſchatka, on the coaſt 
of Aſia, and this tide is then of twelve hours, as the 
action of the Sun on the half of the Pole, the effu- 
ſions of which in this caſe undergo no diviſion. 
Hence it is evident, that two harbours may be 
ſituated in the ſame ſea, and under the ſame parallel, 
and have, the one two tides a day, and the other only 
one, and that the duration of thoſe tides, whether 
double or ſingle, whether double equal or double 
unequal, whether regular or retarded, is always of 
twelve hours, every twenty-four hours; that is, pre- 
ciſely the time which the Sun employs in heating 
that half of the polar cupola from which they flow; 
which cannot poſſibly be referred to the uncqual 
courſe of the Sun between the Tropics, and ſtill 
much leſs to that of the Moon, which is frequently 
but a few hours above the Horizon of ſuch harbour. 
I have eſtabliſhed, then, by facts ſimple, clear and 
Numerous, the diſagreement of the tides in moſt Scas 
with the pretended action of the Moon on the Equa- 
tor, and, on the contrary, their perfect co-incidence 
with the action of the Sun on the ices of the Poles. 
I beg the Reader's pardon, but the importance of 
thoſe truths obliges me to recapitulate them. 
1ſt. The attraction of the Moon, as acting on the 
waters of the Ocean, is contradicted by the inſenſi- 
bility to her influence of mediterrancans and lakes, 
which never undergo any motion when that luminary 
paſſes over their Meridian, and even over their Ze— 
nith. On the contrary, the action of the heat of the 
Sun, which extracts from the ices of the Poles the 
Currents and the Tides of the Ocean, is' aſcertained 


by 
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by his influence on the icy mountains out of which 
iflue, in ſummer, currents and fluxes which produce 
real vides in the lakes which are at their fect, as is 
viſible in the lake of Geneva, ſituated at the bottoin 
of the Rhetian Alps. The Seas are the lakes of the 
Globe, and the Poles are the Alps of it. 

2dly. the pretended attraction of the Moon on 
the Oce:n is {0taily7 inapplicable either to the two 
tides of ſix kours, or ſemi-diurnal, of the Atlantic 
Ocean, becauſe tht far paſſes daily only over it's 
Zenith; and equally ſo to the tide of twelve hours, 
or diurnal, of the icuthern part of the South Sea, 
becauſe it paſſes, every day, over both the Zenith 
and Nadir of that vaſt Occan ; and to the tides whe- 
ther ſemi-diurnal or diurnal of the northern part of 
that ſame Ocean, and to the variety of it's tides, 
which here increaſe at the full * and new Moons, 
and there, ſeveral days after, which here increafe at 
the quadratures, and there diminiſh ; and to their 
uniform equality at other places ; and to the direc- 
tion of thoſe which go toward the Line, and to their 
elevation, which increaſes toward the Poles, and di- 
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* I am of opinion, with Pliny, that the Moon by her heat diſ- 
ſolves ice and tnow. Accordingly, when ſhe is at the full, ſhe 
muſt contribute to the fuſion of the polar ices, and conſequently 
to the riſing of the tides. But, if theſe increaſe upon our coaſts 

at the new-moon likewiſe, I think that thoſe ſuperabundant melt- 
ings have alio been occaſioned by the full moon, and are retarded 
in their courſe by ſome particular configuration of one of the two 
Continents. At any rate, this difficulty is not of harder ſolution, 
on my theory, than on that of attraction, which, in other reſpects, 
15 incapable of explzining the greateſt part of the nautical pheno- 
mena that I have juſt related, 


miniſhes 
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miniſhes under the very Zone of lunar attraction, 
that is under the Eq-1tor, On the contrary, the 
action of the heat of the Sun on the Poles of the 
World, perfectly explains the ſuperior height of the 
tides near the Poles, and their depreſſion near the 
Equator : their divergence from the Pole whence 
they flow, and their perfect concordance with the 
Continents from which they deſcend ; being double 
in twenty-four hours, when the Hemiſphere which 
emits them, or which receives them, is ſeparated into 


two Continents ; double and unequal, when the di- 


vergency of the two Continents is unequal ; ſimple 
and ſingular, when there is only one Continen: which 
emits them, or where there is no Continent at all. 
3dly. The attraction o the Mocn, which goes al- 
was from Eaſt to Weſt, cannot in any reſpest ve ap- 


plied to the courſe of the Indian Ocean, which Jovs 


for ſix months towar ! the Eaſt, and fix months to- 
ward the Weſt; nor to the , of u Aliantic 
Ocean, which os fix months to the North, an fix 
months to the Sguth. On ihe Eng "the 2Ction 
of the half-ycariy and alternate h:at cf ins fun, 
around each Pole, covered wiih & Se: 95 cc co. five 
or ſix thouſand leagues circvif rence, i winter, and 
of two or three thouſand in ſumimer, is in veriect ge- 
cord with the half-yearly and alternate Current which 
deſcends from this Pole, in it's dun towerd the op— 
polite Pole, conformably to the di tien of the Con- 


tinents, and of the Archipelagocs which ſerve 05 tors 


to it. 
On this ſubject I beg leave to chierxe, that thougu 


the South Sca does not appear to preſent eny chan- 
nel 


| 
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nel to the courſe of the polar effluxes, from the vaſt 
divergence of America and Aſia, we may however 
catch a glance of one, ſenſibly formed by the pro- 
jection of it's Archipelagocs, which are in correſpond- 
ence with the two Continents. By means of this 
channel it is, that the Sandwich Iflands, which are 
fituated in the northern part of the South Sca, to- 
ward the 21ſt degree of Latitude, have two tides a 
day, from the divergent poſition of America and of 
Aſia, though the ſtrait which ſeparates theſe two 
Continents be in the 65th degree of North Latitude. 
Not that thoſe iſlands and this ſtrait of the North are 
exactly under the fame Meridian ; but the Sandwich 
iflands are placed on a curve, correſponding to the 
tinuous curve of America, and whoſe origin would 
be at the ſtrait of the North, That curve might be 
prolonged to the molt remote Archipelagoes of the 
South Sea, which are viſited with two tides a day; 
and it would there expreſs the Current formed by 
the divergent ſeparation of America and Aſia, as has 
been ſaid in another place. All iflands are in the 
midſt of currents. On looking therefore at the South 
Pole of the Globe, with a bird's-eye view, we ſhould 
ſee a ſucceſſion of Archipelagoes, diſperſed in a ſpiral 
line all the way to the Northern Hemiſphere, which 
indicates the Current of the South Sea, juſt as the 
projection of the two Continents, on the fide of the 
North Pole, indicates the Current of the Atlantic. 
Thus the courſe of the Seas, from the one Pole to 
the other, is in a ſpiral line round the Globe, like 
the courſe of the Sun from the one Tropic to the 
other, 


This 
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This perception adds a new degree of probability 
to the correſpondence of the movements of the Sca 
with thoſe of the Sun. I do not mean to aſſert that 
the chain of Archipelagoes, which project in a ſpiral 
direction in the South Sca, is not interrupted in ſome 
places; but thoſe interruptions, in my apprehenſion, 
proceed only from the imperfection of our diſcoveries. 
We might, if I am not miſtaken, extend them much 
farther, by guiding ourſelves in the diſcovery of the 
unknown iflands of that Sea, upon the projection of 
the iſlands which are already known. Such voyages 
ought not to be made in a direct progreſs from the 
Line toward the Pole, or by deſcribing the ſame pa- 
rallel round the Globe, as the practice has been; but 
by purſuing the ſpiral direction of which I have been 

ſpeaking, and which is ſufficiently indicated by the 
general Current itſelf of the Ocean. Particular care 
' ought to be taken to obſerve the nautical fruits which 
the alternate Current of the Scas never fails to waſt 
from one iſland to another, frequently at prodigious 
_ diſtances. It was by thoſe ſimple and natural means, 
that the ancient Nations of the South of Afia diſco- 
vered ſo many iſlands in the South Sea, where their 
manners and their language are diſtinguiſhable to 
this day. Thus, by abandoning themſelves to Na- 
ture, who frequently ſeconds us much better than 
our own {kill, they landed without the help of chart 
or inſtrument on a multitude of iſlands, of which 
they had never ſo much as heard the names. 

J have indicated, in the beginning of the firſt Vo- 
lume, thoſe ſimple methods of diſcovery and of com- 
1 munication between maritime Nations. It is in the 


Vox. III. E Expla- 
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Explanation of the Plates, where I am ſpeaking of the 
Atlantic Hemiſphere, and on the ſubject of Chrifto- 
pher Columbus, who, on the point of periſhing at tea 
on his firſt return from America, put the relation ot 
his diſcovery in a caſk, which he committed to the 
waves in the hope that it might be caſt on ſome ſhore. 
There I obſerved, that © a fimple glaſs bottle might 
e preſerve ſuch a depoſit for ages, on the ſurface of 
© the Ocean, and convey it oftencr than once from 
c the one Pole to the other.” This experiment has 
juſt been realized in part, on the coaſts of Europe.“ 


The 


* I would recommend it to Navigators, who take an intereſt in 
the progreſs of natural knowledge, frequently to repeat this ex- 
periment, which is ſo eaſy, and attended with ſo little expenſe. 
There is no place where empty bottles are more common, and of 
leſs uſe, than on board a ſhip. On leaving port, there are a great 
number of bottles filled with wine, beer, cider and ſpirits, the 
greateſt part of which are emptied in the courſe of a few weeks, 
without the means of filling them again during the whole voyage. 
In the view of committing ſome of them to the ſea, there might 
be fitted to them, perpendicularly, a little maſt with a bit of cloth 
or tuft of white teathers at the top. This fignal would detach it 
from the azury ground of the Sea, and render it perceptible a great 
way off. It would be proper to caſe it round with cordage, to 
prevent it's being broken, on reaching a ſhore, to which the Cur- 
rents and the Tides would infallibly carry it ſooner or later. Eſſays 
of this ſort will appear mere children's play to our men of ſciences 
but they may be matters of the laſt importance to lea-faring peo- 
ple. They may ſerve to indicate to them the direction and the 
velocity of the Currents, in a manner much more infallible, and ot 
far greater extent, than the log which is thrown, on board of ſhips, 
or than the little boats which are ſet a- floating. This laſt method. 
though frequently employed by the illuſtrious Cook, never could 
give any thing more than the relative velocity of the boat and of 

the ſhip, and not the intrinſic velocity of the Current. Finally, 


ſuck 
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The account of it is given in the Mercury of France, 
of Saturday 12th January, 1788, No. 2, pages 84 


and 85, political part. 
cc In 


fach eſſays expoſed to hazard as they are, may he employed by 
mariners at Sea, to convey intelligence of themſelves to their 
Friends, at immenſe diſtances from land, as is evident in the expe- 
ri ment of the Bay of Biſcay, and to obtain aſſiſtance from them, 
mould they have the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked on ſome deſert 
Uland. 

We do not repoſe ſufficient confidence in Nature. We might 
employ, preferably to bottles, ſome of the trajectiles which ſhe uſes 
in different climates, to keep up the chain of her correſpondences 
all over the Globe. One cf the moſt widely ditfuſed over the tro- 
pical Seas is the cocga. This fruit frequently fails to ſhores five 
or ſix hundred leagues diſtant from that on which it grew. Na- 
ture formed it for croſſing the Ocean. It is of an oblong, triangu- 
lar, keel-ſhaped form, ſo that it floats away on one of it's angles, 
as on a keel, and paſſing through the ſtraits of rocks, it runs aſhore 
at length on the ſtrand, where it quickly germinates. It is forti- 
fied againſt the ſhock of driving aground by a cale called caire, 
which is an inch or two thick over the circumference of the fruit, 
and three or four at it's pointed extremity, which may be con- 
\Gdered as it's prow, with ſo much the more reaſon, that the other 
extremity is flattened like a poop. This caire or huſk is covered 
externally, with a ſmooth and coriaceous membrane, on which 
characters might be traced; and it is formed internally of fila= 
ments interlaced, and mixed with a powder reſembling faw-dutit. 
By mcans of this elaſtic cover, the cocoa may be darted by the 
violence of the billows upon rocks, without receiving any injury. 
Farther, it's interior ſhell conſiſts of a matter more flexible than 
ſtone, and harder than wood, impenetrable to water, where it may 
remain a long time without rotting ; this is the caſe with it's huſk 
likewiſe, of which the Indians, for this very reaſon, make excel- 
lent cordage for ſhipping. The ſhell of the cocoa-nut is fo very 
hard, that the germ never could force it's way out, had not Na- 
ture contrived in it's pointed extremity, where the caire is ſtrongeſt, 
three ſmall holes covered with a ſimple pellicle. 
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* In the month of May of this year, ſome fifher- 
* men of Arromanches, near Bayeux, found at Seca 
* a ſmall bottle well corked up. Impatient to know 
* what it might contain, they broke it; it was a let- 
* ter, the addreſs of which they could not read, con- 
% ceived in the Engliſh Language. They carried it 


There are beſides a great many other bulkly vegetables, which 
the Currents of the Ocean convey to prodigious diſtances, fuch as 
the firs and the birches of the North, the double cocoas of the 
Sechelles iſlands, the bamboos of the Ganges, the great bulruſh-« 
of the Cape of Good-Hope, &c. It would be very eaſy to write 
on their ſtems with a ſharp-pointed ſhell, and to render them 
diſtinguiſhable at Sea by ſome apparent fignal. 

Similar reſources might be found among amphibious animals, 
ſuch as tortoifes, which tranſport themſelves to inconceivable 
diſtances by means of the Currents. I have read ſomewhere in 
the Hiſtory of China, that one of it's ancient Kings, accompanied 
by a crowd of people, one day beheld a tortoiſe emerge from the 
Sea, on the back of which were inſcribed the Laws which, at this 
day, conſtitute the bafis of the Chineſe government, It is pro- 


able that this Legiſlator had availed himſelf of the moment when 


this tortoiſe came on ſhore, according to cuſtom, to look out for 
a place where to lay her eggs, to write upon her back the Laws 
which he wiſhed to eſtabliſh; and that he in like manner took ad- 
vantage of the day following this arrangement, when that anima! 
never fails to return to the ſame place to depoſit her eggs, to im- 
preſs on a ſimple People a reſpect for Laws which iffued out of 
the boſom of the Ocean, and at ſight of the wonderful tablets on 
which they were inſcribed. 

Sea-birds might, farther, furniſh more expeditious methods of 
communication, in as much as their flight is very rapid, and that 
they are fo familiar on the deſert ſhores, that you may take them 
by the hand, as I know from my own experience on the iſland ot 
Aſcenſion. There might be affixed to them, together with a let- 
ter of information, ſome remarkable ſignal ; and choice might be 
made, in preference, of ſuch birds as arrive regularly at differen! 
ſeaſons, and which frequent particular ſhores, nay of the land 
birds of paſſage, fuch as the wood-pigeon. 
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cc {9 the Judge of the Admiralty, who had it depoſit- 
« ed in his regiſtry. As the inſcription announced 
« that it belonged to an Engliſh Lady, he took pains 
& to inform himſelf whether ſuch a perſon exiſted, 
e and employed the methods which prudence dic- 
& tated, to have the letter ſafely conveyed to her. 
& The huſband of that Lady, a man of letters well 
& known in his own country by ſeveral valuable li- 
te terary productions, has juſt written in return; and 
* after exprefling his gratitude to the Judge, in very 
ce ſtrong terms, informs him that the letter in queſ- 
te tion was from a brother of his wite's on his way to 
“India. He wiſhed to communicate to his fiſter 
« ſome intelligence reſpecting himſelf. A veſſel which 
& he had ſecn in the Bay of Biſcay, and which ſeem- 
ed to be procceding for England, had ſuggeſted 
te the idea of it. He was in hopes that it might be 
& in his power to get his letter put on board of her, 
* but ſhe having altered her courſe, the thought 
* ſtruck him of putting it into a bottle, and of 
A throwing it into the Sea.“ 

At length, the journals,“ by good fortune, ſtep in 
to ſupport my theory. 

* While this advertiſement was printing, the Journal of Paris 
publiſhed, without my knowledge, an extract of my letter to the 


| Editor of the General Journal of France, in anſwer to my anony- 
mous Critic. This inſtance of candor difcovers, on the part of 


the Compilers, a much higher degree of impartiality with reſpect 


to me, than I ſuppoſed. It is worthy of men of letters who poſ- 
ſeſs an influence over the public opinon, and who do not with to 
incur the reproach which they themſelves ſometimes impute, with 
\ ſuch good reaſon, to the corps who formerly oppoſed the diſco- 
veries that militated againſt their ſyſtems. I take this opportunity 
of doing juſtice to the impartiality of the Gentlemen Compilers 
of the Journal of Paris, as I always did to their talents, 
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In the view of procuring for a fact of ſo much im- 
portance, all the authenticity of which it is ſuſcepti- 
ble, I wrote to a Lady of my friends, in Normandy, 
who cultivates the ſtudy of Nature with ſingular 
taſte, in the boſom of her own family, entreating her 
to apply to the Judge of the Admiralty, for certain 
articles of information from England, for which I 
had occaſion, I cven delayed, in expectation of her 
anſwer, the printing off this ſheet tor almoſt fix weeks. 
The following are the particulars which the Judge of 
the Admiralty of Arromanches had the politeneſs to 
communicate to her, and which ſhe was ſo good as 
to convey to me, this 24th of February 1788. 


* The bottle was found two leagues off at ſea, to 
ce the right of the pariſh of Arromanches, which is 
« jtſelf two leagues diſtant, to the North-eaſt, from 
« the city of Baycux, on the gth of May 178, and 
* depoſited in the Regiſtry of the Admiralty, the 10th 
* of the fame month, 

+ Mr. £/phnfton, the huſband of the Lady to whom 
c the letter was addrefled, intimates, that he cannot 
c pretend to affirm whether it was the author of the 


letter who bottled it up, in the Bay of Biſcay, the 


© 17th of Auguſt 1786, Latitude 45 degrees, 10 mi- 
© nutcs North, Longitude 10 degrees, 56 minutes 
“ Welt, as it is dated; or whether ſome perſon on 
& board the veſſel which paſted them, committed it 
6 to the waves. 

The vellel's name was Nacket, and the one on 
< her voyage to Bengal was called the Intelligence, 
& commanded by NG Linſton. 
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«© The names of the fiſhermen are Charles le Ro- 
cc ain, maſter of the boat; Nicholas Freſnel, Jean- 
% Baptiſte le Bas, and Charles L Ami, mariners, all of 
« the pariſh of Arromanches. | 

“Signed, 


„ PHILIPPE-DE-DELLEVILLE.” 


The pariſh of Arromanches is about 1 degree Weſt 
Longitude from the Meridian of Greenwich, and in 
49 degrees, 5 minutes North Latitude. Accordingly 
the bottle thrown into the Sca in 10 degrees, 50 mi- 
nutes Weſt Longitude, and 45 degrees, 10 minutes 
North Latitude, floated nearly 10 degrees of Longi- 
tude, which, in'that parallel, at the rate of about 17 
leagues to a degree, make 170 degrees toward the 
Faſt. Again, it advanced 4 degrees northward, hav- 
ing been picked up two leagues to the North of Ar- 
romanches, that 1s, in 49 degrees, 10 minutes Lati- 
tude, which makes 100 leagues toward the North, and 
in the whole, 270 leagues. It employed 266 days in 
performing this route, from the 17th Auguſt 1786 to 
the oth of May 1787, which is leſs than a league a 
day. This velocity undoubtedly is not to be com- 
pared to that with which the wrecks of the battle of 
Oſtend deſcended to the Azores, at the rate of more 
than 35 leagues a day, as has been related in the be- 

ginning of Vol. I. The Reader might be diſpoſed to 
call in queſtion the accuracy of Rennefort's obſerva- 
tion, and at the ſame time the conſequence which I 
have deduced from it, to demonſtrate the velocity of 
the general Current of the Ocean, had I not elſe- 
where proved it by many other nautical facts, and 
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were not the Journals of Navigators filled with fimi- 
lar experiences, which atteſt, that the Currents and 
Tides frequently carry veſſels along, at the rate of 
three and four miles an hour, nay run with the rapi- 
dity of ſluices, making from eight to ten leagues an 
hour, in ſtraits contiguous to the polar ices in fuſion, 
conformably to the teſtimony of Ellis, of Linſelioten 
and of Barents. But I venture to affirm, that the 
ſlowneſs with which the letter thrown overboard in 
the entrance of the Bay of Biſcay, arrived on the 
coaſts of Normandy, is a new proof of the exiſtence 
and of the velocity of the alternate and half-yearly 
Current of the Atlantic Ocean, hitherto unknown, 
which I have aſſimilated to that of the Indian Ocean, 
and aſcribe it to the ſame cauſe. 

It may be aſcertained, by pricking the chart, that 
the place where the Engliſhman's bottle was toſſed 
into the Sca, 1s more than 80 leagues from the Conti- 
nent, and preciſcly in the direction of the middle of 
the opening of the Britiſh Channel, through which 
paſſes one arm of the general Current of the Atlantic, 
which carried, in ſummer, the wrecks of the battle of 
Oftend as far as the Azores. Now this Current was 
likewiſe bearing ſouthward, when the Engliſh travel- 
ler commited to it a letter for his iriends in the North, 
for it was the 17th of Auguſt, that is in the Summer 
of our Pole, when the fuſton of it's ices is flowing 
ſouthward. This bottle therefore ſailed toward the 
Azores, and undoubtedly far beyond them, during 
tac remainder of the month of Auguſt, and the whole 
month of September, till the equinoctial revolution, 
which ſends backward the courſe of the Atlantic by 

the 
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the effuſions of the South Pole, began to waft it again 
to the North. 

It's return, therefore, is to be calculated only from 
the month of October, when I ſuppoſe it to be in the 
vicinity of the Line, the calms of which may have 
ſtopped it, till it felt the influence of the South Pole, 
which does not acquire activity in our Hemiſphere 
till toward the month of December. At that epoch, 
the courſe of the Atlantic, which goes to the North, 
being the ſame with that of our tides, it might have 
been brought near our ſhores, and there expoſed to 
many retardations, by the diſgorging of the rivers 
which croſſed it's courſe, as they threw themſelves 
into the Sca, but chiefly by the re- action of the tides : 
for if their flux ſets in toward the North, their reflux 
carrics back to the South. 

It is of eſſential importance therefore to make ex- 
periments of this kind in the open Sea, and eſpecially 
to pay attention to the direction of the Currents of 
the Ocean, .for fear of conveying ſouthward intelli- 
gence deſigned for the North. At the ſeaſon when 
that Current is not favourable, advantage might be 
taken of the tides, which frequently run in the con- 
trary direction; but as J have juſt obſerved, there is 
this great inconveniency, that if their flux ſets in 
northward, their reflux carries back again toward the 
South. 

Ihe tides have, in their very flux and reflux, a per- 
fect conſonance with the general Currents of the 
Ocean, and with the courſe of the Sun. They flow 
during twelve hours in one day, whether they be di- 
vided into two tides of fix hours, by the projection ot 
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the two Continents, as in the northern Hemiſphere ; 
or whether they flow for twelve hours uninterrupt- 
edly, as in the ſouthern Hemiſphere : juſt as the ge- 
neral Current of one Pole {lows fix months of the 
year. Accordingly the tides, which conſiſt of twelve 
hears, in all caſes are of a duration preciſely equal to 
that which the Sun employs in warming the half of 
the polar Hemiſphere from which they flow, that is 
one half-day ; as the general Current which iſſues 
from that Pole flows preciſely during the ſame time 
that the Sun warms that whole Hemiſphere, namely 
during halt the year. But as the tides, which are 
only the polar effuſions of half a day, have refluxes 
equal to their flux, that is of twelve hours, in like 
manner, the general Currents, which are the half- 
yearly effuſions of a whole Pole, have refluxes equal 
to their flux, that 1s of ſix months, when the Sun 
puts thoſe of the oppoſite Pole in a ſtate of activity. 

Did time and room permit I could ſhew how 
thoſe ſame general Currents, which are the ſecondary 
moving principles of the tides, carry our Navigators 
ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower than their cal- 
culation, according to the ſeaſon of each Pole. I 
could find a multitude of proofs of this in Voyages 
round the World, among others, in Captain Cook's 
ſecond and third Voyages. Theſe Currents fre- 
quently interpoſe obſtacles almoſt inſurmountable to 


veflels making the land. For example, when Cook 
left the iſland of Otaheite in December 1777, on his 
way to make diſcoveries toward the North, he diſco- 
vered the Sandwich iſlands in purſuing that courſe, 
where he landed without any difficulty, becauſe the 

Current 
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Current of the South Pole was in his favour ; but 
when he returned from the North, and wiſhed to take 
in neceſſary refreſhments at thoſe very iflands, he 
found the Current from the South ſo adverſe, at the 
ſame ſeaſon, that though he came within ſight of 
them on the 26th of November 1778, it took him 
more than ſix weeks tacking about, before he could 
find proper anchoring ground, and could not get to 
his moorings till the 17th January 1779. . Accord- 
ingly, the right ſeaſon for landing on iflands which 
are of a higher Latitude than that from whence the 
departure is taken, is the winter of it's Hemiſphere, 
as is evident from the example of his return to the 
ſame iſlands. I could multiply facts in ſupport of a 
theory ſo important to Navigation, were I not appre- 
henſive of encroaching on the patience of the Reader. 
J have the confidence, then, to flatter myſelf with 
having placed in the cleareſt light, the coincidence 
of the movements of the Ocean with thoſe of the 
Sun, and their diſagreement with the phaſes of the 
Moon, 

I could produce more than one objection againſt 
the ſyſtem of attraction itſelf, on which Newton ac- 
counts for the motion of the planets in the Hea- 
vens. Not that I deny, in general, the Law of at- 
traction, of which we ſec the effects on the Earth, 
in the gravity of bodies, and in magnetiſm ; but I do 
not find that the application which has been made of 
it, by Newton and his partizans, to the courſe of the 
planets, is accurate. - According to Newton, the Sun 
and the Planets reciprocally attract each other with 
a, force which is in the direct proportion of their 
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maſſes, and the inverſe proportion of the ſquare of 
their diſtance. A ſecond foree blends itſelf with at- 
traction, to preſerve the planets in their orbits. From 
theſe combined forces there reſults an cllipſe, the 
curve deſcribed by cach planet. This curve is con- 
tinually undergoing alteration, from the action exer— 
ciſed by the Planets over each other. By means of 
this theory, the courſe of thoſe ſtars 1s traced in the 
Heavens with the utmoſt preciſion, according to the 
Newtonians. The courſe of the Moon alone had 
appeared refractory to it; but, to employ the terms 
uſed in an Introduction to the ſtudy of Aſtronomy, 
an extract of which was given in the Mercury of the 
1ſt December 1784, No. 48 : © "This ſatellite, which 
the celebrated Hall:y called an obſtinate ſtar, Sidus 
* pertinax, on account of the great difficulty of cal- 
* culating the irregularities of her courſe, has been at 
* laſt reduced to fubjection, by the ingenious method 
* of Meſſrs. Clairault, Euler, D' Alembert, de la Grange, 
* and de la Place.” 

Here then are the moſt refractory ſtars ſubjected 
to the Laws of attraction, I have but one little ob- 
jection to make againſt this domination, and the 
learned, methods, which have ſubdued the Moon's 
courſe. How comes it, that the reciprocal attrac- 
tions of the planets ſhould have been calculated with 
ſo much preciſion, by our Aſtronomers, and that they 
ſhould have ſo exactly weighed the maſles of them, 
when the Planet diſcovered a few years ago, by 
Herjchel, had not as yet been put into their ſcales ? 
Does this planet then attract nothing, and does it feel 
itſelf no attraction ? 


God 
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God forbid that I ſhould mean to injure the repu- 
tation of Newton, and of the ingenious Enquirers who 
have followed his ſteps. If, on the one hand, they 
have betrayed us into ſome errors, they have contri- 
buted, on the other, to enlarge the field of human 
knowledge. Had Newton never invented any thing 
except his teleſcope we ſhould have been under in- 
expreſſible obligations to him. He has extended to 
Man the ſphere of the Univerſe, and the ſentiment 
of the infinity of God. Others have diffuſed, through 
all ranks of Society, a taſte for the ſtudy of Nature, 
by the ſuperb pictures which they have exhibited of 
her. While I was detecting their miſtakes, I re- 
ſpected their virtue, their talents, their diſcoveries, 
and their painful labours. Men equally celebrated, 
ſuch as Plato, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Deſcartes, and many 
others, had like them given currency to great errors. 
.. The philoſophy of Ariſtotlle alone had been, for 
ages, the moſt inſurmountable obſtacle to the inveſti- 
gation of truth. Let us never forget that the Re- 
public of Letters ought to be in reality a Republic, 
which acknowledges no other authority but that of 
Reaſon. Beſides, Nature has placed each of us in 
the World, to keep up an immediate correſpondence 
with herſelf. Her intelligence irradiates all minds, 
as her Sun illuminates all eyes. To ſtudy her Works 
only in ſyſtems is to obſerve them merely with the 
eyes of another perſon. 

It was not my intention, then, to exalt myſelf on 
the ruins of any one. I do not with to rear my own 
pedeſtal. A grafly turf is elevation ſufficient to him 
who aſpires no longer after any thing but repoſe. 
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Did I poſſeſs the courage to preſent, myſelf, the 
Hiſtory of the weakneſs of my own mind, it would 

awaken the paſſion of thoſe whoſe envy I may have 

perhaps provoked. Of how many errors, from infancy 

upward, have I becn the dupe ! By how many falſe 
perceptions, ill- founded contempts, miſtaken eſtima- 
tions, treacherous friendſhips, have I practiſed illu- 

ſion upon myſelf! Thoſe prejudices were not adopted 
by me on the faith of another only, but on my own. 

It is not my ambition to attract admirers, but to ſe- 
cure indulgent friends. I prize much more highly 
the man who bears with my infirmities, than I do him 
who cxaggerates my puny virtues. The one ſup— 
ports me in my weakneſs, and the other ſupports 
himſelf on my ſtrength ; the one loves me in my po- 
verty, and the other adheres to me in my pretended 
affluence. Time was when I ſought for friends 
among the men of the world ; but of theſe I hardly 
found any except perſons who expected from you un- 
bounded complaiſance; protectors who lie heavy upon 
you inſtead of ſuſtaining your weight, and who at- 
tempt to cruſh you, if you preſume to aſſert your own 
liberty. At preſent, I with for no friends but among 
thoſe whoſe ſouls are ſimple, candid, gentle, inno- 
cent, and endowed with ſenſibility. They intereſt 
me much more if ignorant rather than learned, ſuf- 
fering rather than proſperous, in cottages rather than 
in palaces. They are the perſons for whom I com- 
poſed my book, and they are the perſons who have 
made it's fortune. They have done me more good 
than I wiſhed to them, for their repoſe. I have ad- 
miniſtered to them ſome conſolations; and in re- 
| turn, 
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turn, they have conferred on me a tribute of glory. 
I have preſented to them only the perſpectives of 
hope; and they, with emulous zeal, have ſtrained to 
accumulate upon me a thouſand real benefits. My 
mind was engroſſed only with the ills which they 
endure : and they have reſtleſsly promoted my hap- 
pineſs. It is in the view of acquitting ſome part of 
the obligations under which I he to them, in my turn, 
that I have compoſed this additional Volume. May 
it merit for me anew, ſuffrages ſo pure, ſo unbiaſſed, 
and ſo affecting! They are the alone object of my 
wiſhes. Ambition diſdains them becauſe they are 
not poſſeſſed of power; but time will one day reſpect 
them, becaufe intrigue can neither give nor deſtroy 
them. | 

This Volume contains among other matter two 
Hiſtories, of which I give ſome account in the parti- 
cular advertiſements which precede them. They are 
accompanied by numerous and long Notes, which 
ſometimes deviate from their 'Text. But every thing 
is in union with every thing in Nature, and Studies 
admit of univerſal collection. I am accordingly in- 
debted to the Title of my Book for the adyantage, 
which is far from being inconfiderable to talents 
feeble and variable like mine, of going which way I 
pleaſe, of attaining where I can, and of ſtopping ſhort 
when I feel my ſtrength fail. 

Some perſons to whom I read the Piece entitled 
THE GAvuLs, expreſſed a with that I would not pub- 
liſh it, till the Work of which it is a part ſhould be 
completed: but I am uncertain whether I ever ſhall 
enjoy leiſure to execute it, and whether this ſpecies 
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of antique compoſition is likely to pleaſe the taſte of 
the preſent age. It is I admit only a fragment ; but 
ſuch as it is, it conſtitutes a complete Work, for it 
preſents an entire picture of the manners of our An- 
ceſtors, during the domination of the Druids. Be- 
fides, in the moſt finiſhed labours of Man, What is 


to be found but fragments ? The Hiſtory of a King 


is only a fragment of the Hiſtory of his Dynaſty ; that 
of his Dynaſty, a fragment of the Hiſtory of his King- 


dom; that of his Kingdom, a fragment of the Hiſ- 


tory of the Human Race ; which 1s itſelf merely a 
fragment of the Hiſtory of the beings which inhabit 
the Globe ; the univerſal Hiſtory of which would be 
nothing after all, but a very ſhort Chapter of the 
Hiſtory of the innumerable Stars which revolve over 
our heads, at diſtances which bid defiance to all the 


powers of Calculation. 
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PREFACE. 
1 HAVE propoſed to myſelf an object of no mean 


importance, in compoſing this little Work. I 
have endeavoured to paint in it, a ſoil, and vegetables 
different from thoſe of Europe. Our Poets have long 
enough compoſed their lovers to reſt, on the banks 
of the rivulets, in the flowery meads, and under the 
foliage of the beech-tree. My with 1s to ſeat mine 
on the ſhore of the Sea, at the foot of rocks, under 
the ſhade of cocoa-trees, bananas, and citrons in 
bloſſom. Nothing is wanting to the other Hemi- 
ſphere of the Globe, but a IHeocritus, or a Virgil, 
in order to our having pictures at leaſt as intereſting 
as thoſe of our own Country. 

I am aware that travellers, of exquiſite taſte, have 
preſented us with enchanting deſcriptions of ſeveral 
of the iſlands of the South-Sea ; but the manners of 
their inhabitants, and ſtill more thoſe of the Europeans 
which frequent them, frequently mar the landſcapes. 
It was my defire to blend with the beauty of Nature 
between the Tropics, the moral beauty of a ſmall So- 
ciety. It was likewiſe my purpoſe, to place in a 
ſtriking light certain truths of high moment, and this 
one in particular: That human happineſs conſiſts in 
living conformably to Nature and Virtue. 

It was not neceſſary for me however to compoſe a 
romance, 1n order to exhibit a repreſentation of happy 
families. I declare in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
thoſe which I am going to diſplay have actually 
exiſted, and that their Hiſtory is ſtrictly true, as to 
the principal events of it. They were authentically 
certified to me by many reſpectable Planters with 
whom I was acquainted in the Iſle of France. I have 
connected with them only a few indifferent circum- 
ſtances; but which, being perſonal to myſelf, have 
on that very account the ſame merit of reality. 
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When I had formed, ſome years ago, a very im- 
perfect ſketch of this ſpecies of Paſtoral, I beſought a 
fine Lady, who lived very much in the Great W orl1, 
and certain grave perſonages who mingle very little 
with it, to hear it read over, in order to acquire ſome 
pre-ſentiment of the effect which it might produce on 
Readers of a character ſo very different; I had the 
ſatisfaction of obſerving that it melted them all into 
tears. This was the only judgment which I could 
form on the matter, as indeed it was all that I wiſhed 
to know. But as a great vice frequently walks in the 
train of mediocrity of talents, this ſucceſs inſpired 
me with the vanity of giving to my Work the title 
of, A Picture of Nature. Happily for me, I recol- 
Jected to what a degree the nature of the climate in 
which I received my birth was firange to me; to 
what a degree, in countries where I have contem- 
plated the productions of Nature merely asa paſſenger, 
the is rich, various, lovely, magnificent, myſterious; 
and to what a degree, I am deſtitute of ſagacity, of 
taſte, and of expreſſion, to know and to paint her. 
On this I checked my vanity, and came to myſelf 
again, I have therefore comprehended this feeble 
eſſay under the name, and placed it in the train, of 
my Studies of Nature, to which the public has granted 
a reception ſo gracious; in order that this title, re- 
calling to them my incapacity, may likewiſe preſerve 
an everlaſting recollection of their own indulgence, 
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N the eaſtern declivity of the mountain which 
riſes behind Port-Louis, in the Iſle of France, 
| pre ſtill to be ſeen, on a ſpot of ground formerly cul- 
tivated, the ruins of two little cottages. They are 
ſituated almoſt in the middle of a baſon formed by 
enormous rocks, which has only one opening turned 
toward the North. From that opening, you perceive 
'on the left, the mountain known by the name of 
Mount-Diſcovery, from which ſignals are repeated of 
veſſels ſteering for the iſland; and at the bottom of 
this mountain, the city of Port-Louis; to the right, 
the road which leads from Port-Louis to the quarter 
of Pamplemouſſes; afterwards the church of that 
name, which riſes with it's avenucs of bamboos, in 
ithe middle of a great plain ; and beyond it, a foreſt 
wv hich extends to the fartheſt extremities of the iſland. 
Mou have in front, on the brink of the Sea, a view of 
: 2x ombay ; a little to the right Cape-Misfortune, and 
bey ond that the boundleſs Ocean, in which appear, 
oma level with the water's edge, ſome uninhabited 
little iſles, among other Mire-Point, which reſembles 
a baſtion in the midſt of the waves. 

At the entrance of this baſon from whence ſo many 
»objects are diſtinguiſhable, the echoes of the moun- 
\tain inceſſantly repeat the noiſe of the winds which 
agitate the neighbouring foreſts, and the roaring of 
the billows, which break at a diſtance upon the ſhal- 
uy FP 3 lows ; 
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lows ; but at the very foot of the cottages, no noiſe 1s 
any longer to be heard, and nothing to be ſeen around 
except great rocks, as ſteep as the wall of a houſe. 


Tufts of trees grow at their baſes, in their clefts, and 


up to their very ſummits, on which the clouds ſettle. 
The rains which are attracted by their peaks frequent- 
ly paint the colours of the rainbow on their green and 
duſky ſides, and conſtantly ſupply, at the bottom, 
the ſources of which the ſmall river of the Lataners 
is formed. A profound filence reigns through this 
encloſure, where all is peace; the air, the waters, 
and the light. Scarcely docs the echo there repeat 
the murmuring ſound of the palmiſts, which grow on 
their elevated ſtalks, and whoſe long arrow-formed 
branches are ſeen always balanced by the winds. A 
mild light illuminates the cavity of this baton, into 
which the rays of the Sun deſcend only at noon-day; 
but from the dawning of Aurora, they ſtrike upon 
the brim of it, the peaks of which, riſing above the 
ſhadows of the mountain, preſent the appearance of 
gold and purple on the azure of the Heavens. 

I took pleaſure in retiring to this place, where you 
can enjoy at once an unbounded proſpect, and a pro- 
found ſolitude. One day, as I was ſitting by the 
platform of theſe cottages, and contemplating their 
ruins, a man conſiderably advanced into the vale of 
years happened to paſs that way. He was drefled, 
conformably to the cuſtoni of the ancient inhabitants, 
in a ſhort jacket and long trowſers. He walked bare- 
footed, and ſupported himſelf on a ſtaff of ebony 
wood, His hair was complctely white, his phyfionomy 
ſimple and majeſtic. I ſaluted him reſpectfully. He 

| returned 
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returned my ſalute, and having eyed me for 2 mo- 
ment, he approached, and ſat down on the hillock 


where I had taken my ſtation, Encouraged by this 


mark of confidence, I took the liberty of addrefling 


him in theſe words: “Can you inform me, Father, 
« to whom theſe two cottages belonged ?” * My 


„ ſon,” replied he, © theſe ruins, and that now 
cc neglected ſpot of ground, were inhabited about 
cc twenty years ago by two families, which there 


c found the means of true happineſs. Their hiſtory 


« is affecting: but in this iſland, ſituated on the 


© road to India, what European will deign to take an 
« intereſt in the deſtiny of a few obſcure individuals? 
« Nay who would ſubmit to live here, though in 
« happineſs and content, if poor and unknown? Men 
«© are deſirous of knowing only the hiſtory of the 
5 Great, and of Kings, which is of no uſe to any 


one.“ © Father,” replied I, “ it is eaſy to diſcern 


from your air, and your ſtyle of converſation, that 
you muſt have acquired very extenfive experience. 


If your leiſure permits, have the goodneſs to relate 


d to me, I beſeech you, what you know of the ancient 


e inhabitants of this deſert; and be aſſured that there 
is no man, however depraved by the prejudices of 


the World, but who loves to hear of the felicity 
which Nature and Virtue beſtow.“ Upon this, 
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like one who is trying to recollect certain particular 


eircumſtances, after having applied his hands for 
ſome time to his forehead, the old man related what 


follows. | 
In the year 1735, a young man of Normandy, 
called De la Tour, after having to no purpoſe ſo- 
F 4 licited 
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licited employment in France, and looked for aſſiſt- 
ance from his family, determined to come to this 
iſland in the view of making his fortune. He brought 
along with him a young wife whom he paſſionately 
loved, and who returned his affection with mutual 
ardor. She was deſcended from an ancient and 
opulent family of her Province ; but he had married 
her privately, and without a portion, becauſe her re- 
lations oppoſed their union on account of the obſcu- 
rity of his birth. He left her at Port-Louis, in this 
iſland, and embarked for Madagaſcar, in the hope of 
there purchaſing ſome negroes, and of immediately 
returning hither, for the purpoſe of fixing his reſi- 
dence. He diſembarked at Madagaſcar during the 
dangerous ſeaſon, which commences about the mid- 
dle of October, and ſoon after his arrival died of 
the peſtilential fever, which rages there for ſix months 
of the year, and which always will prevent European 
Nations from forming ſettlements on that Iſland. 
The effects which he had carried with him were 
embezzled after his death, as generally happens to 
thoſe who die in foreign countries. His wife, who 
had remained in the Ifle of France, found herſelf a 
widow, pregnant, and deſtitute of every earthly re- 
ſource except a negro woman, in a country where 
ſhe was entirely unknown. Being unwilling to ſoli- 
cit aſſiſtance from any man, after the death of him 
Who was the ſole object of her affection, her mis- 
fortunes gave her courage. She reſolved to cultivate 
with the help of her ſlave, a ſmall ſpot of ground, in 
order to procure the means of ſubſiſtence. 
In an iſland almoſt a deſert, the foil of which was 


unappropriated, 


| 
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unappropriated, ſhe did not chuſe the moſt fertile 
diſtrict of the country, nor that which was the moſt 


favourable for commerce; but looking about for ſome 


ſequeſtered cove of the mountain, ſome hidden aſy- 


lum, where ſhe might live ſecluded and unknown, 
* ſhe found her way from the city to theſe rocks, into 
which ſhe flunk as into a neſt. It is an inſtinct 

: common to all beings'poflefled of ſenſibility, under 


the preflure of calamity, to ſeek ſhelter in places the 
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- wildeſt and the moſt deſerted ; as if rocks were bul- 


warks againſt misfortune, or as if the calmneſs of 
Nature could compoſe the troubles of the ſoul. But 
Providence, which comes.to our relief when we aim 


- only at neceſſary comforts, had in ſtore for Madame 


de la Tour a bleſſing which neither riches nor gran- 


deur can purchaſe; and that bleſſing was a friend. 


In this place for a year paſt had reſided a ſprightly, 
good, and ſenſible woman, called Margaret. She 


- was born in Brittany, of a plain family of peaſants, 


by whom ſhe was beloved, and who would have 
rendered her happy, had ſhe not been weak enough 
to repoſe confidence in the profeſſions of love of a 
man of family in the neighbourhood, who had pro- 
miſed to marry her; but who, having gratified his 
paſſion, abandoned her, and even refuſed to ſecure 
to her the means of ſubſiſtence for the child with 
which he had left her pregnant. She immediately 
reſolved for ever to quit the village where ſhe was 


born, and to conceal her frailty in the Colonies, far 


from her country, where ſhe had loſt the only dowry 
of a poor and honeſt young woman, reputation. An 


ad black fellow, whom ſhe had purchaſed with a 


poor 
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poor borrowed purſe, cultivated with her a fmall 
corner of this diſtrict. 

Madame de lu Tour, attended by her black woman, 
found Margaret in this place, who was ſuckling her 
child. She was delighted to meet with a female, in 
a ſituation which ſhe accounted ſomewhat ſimilar to 
her own. She unfolded, in a few words, her former 
condition, and her preſent wants. Margaret, on 
hearing Madame de la Tour's ſtory, was moved with 
compaſſion, and wiſhing to merit her confidence 
rather than her eſteem, ſhe conſeſſed to her without 
reſerve the imprudence of which ſhe had been guilty : 
For my part,” ſaid ſhe, © I have merited my deſtiny, 
but you, Madam . .., virtuous and unfortunate!” 
Here, with tears in her eyes, ſhe tendered to the 
ſtranger the accommodations of her cottage, and her 
friendſhip. Madame de la Tour, deeply affected with 
a reception ſo tender, folded her in her arms, ex- 
claiming, © I ſee that Gop is going to put an end 
to my ſufferings, ſince he has inſpired you with 
«* ſentiments of greater kindneſs to me, an entire 
& ſtranger, than I ever received from my own re- 
« lations.” 

I had the felicity of Margaret's acquaintance ; and 
though I live at the diſtance of a league and a half 
from hence, in the woods, behind the long mountain, 
I looked upon myſelf as her neighbour. In the cities 
of Europe, a fireet, a ſimple partition, ſeparates the 
members of the fame family for years; but in the new 
Colonics, we confider as neighbours thoſe who are 
only ſeparated from us by woods and by mountains. 
At that time particularly, when this iſland had little 

commerce 
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commerce with India, neighbourhood alone was a 
title to friendſhip, and hoſpitality to ſtrangers was 
conſidered as a duty and a pleaſure. 

As ſoon as I learnt that my neighbour had got a 
companion I went to ſee her, in order to offer to 

both all the aſſiſtance in my power. I found in 
Madame de la Tour a perſon of a very intereſting 
figure; majeſtic, and melancholy. She was then 
very near her time. I ſaid to theſe two ladies, that it 
would be better, for the ſake of the intereſts of their 
children, and eſpecially to prevent the eſtabliſhment 
of any other ſettler, to divide between them the ter- 
ritory of this baſon, which contains about twenty 
acres. They entruſted me with the care of making 
this diviſion ; I formed it into two portions nearly 
equal. The one contained the upper part of that en- 
cloſure, from yonder point of the rock covered with 
clouds, from whence iſſues the ſource of the river of 
the Lalaniers, to that ſteep opening which you ſee at 
the top of the mountain, and which is called the 
Embraſure, becauſe it actually reſembles the parapet 
of a battery. The bottom of this ſpot of ground 1s 
ſo filled with rocks and gutters, that it is ſcarcely 
pofſible to walk along. It nevertheleſs produces large 
trees, and abounds with fountains and little rivulets. 
In the other portion, I comprizcd all the lower part 
of the encloſure, which extends along the river of the 
Lalaniers, to the opening where we now are, from 
whence that river begins to flow between two hills 
toward the Sea. You there ſec ſome ſtripes of mea- 
dow-ground, and a foil tolerably ſmooth and level, 
but which is very little better than the other; for in 
the 
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the rainy ſeaſon it is marſhy, and in drought ſtiff as 
lead. When you with in that caſe to open a trench, 
you are obliged to cut it with the hatchet. 

After having made theſe two diviſions, I perſuaded 
the ladies to ſettle their reſpective poſſeſſions by caſt- 
ing lots. The upper part tell to the ſhare of Madame 
de la Tour, and the lower to Margaret. They were 
both perfectly ſatisfied ; but requeſted me not to 
ſeparate their habitations, “ in order,” ſaid they to 
me, that we may always have it in our power to 
* ſee, to converſe with, and to aſſiſt each other.” It 
was neceſſary however that each of them ſhould have 
a ſeparate retreat. The cottage of Margaret was built 
in the middle of the baſon, exactly upon the boun- 
dary of her own domain, I built cloſe to it, upon 
that of Madame ge la Tour, another cottage; ſo that 
theſe two friends were at once in the vicinity of each 
other, and on the property of their families. I my- 
ſelf cut paliſadoes in the mountain, and brought the 
leaves of the Lalanier from the ſea- ſide, to conſtruc 
theſe two cottages, which now no longer preſent 
either door or roof. Alas! there ſtill remains but 
too much for my recollection. Time which deſtroys, 
with ſo much rapidity, the monuments of empires, 
ſeems to reſpect in theſe deſerts thoſe of friendſhip, 
in order to perpetuate my affliction to the laſt hour 
of my life. | 

Scarcely was the ſecond of the cottages completed, 
when Madame de /a Tour was delivered of a daughter. 
I had been the god-father of Margaret's child, who 
was called Paul. Madame de la Tour begged me to 
name her daughter alſo, in conjunction with her 

friend, 
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friend, who gave her the name of Virginia. She 
« will be virtuous,” ſaid ſhe, © and ſhe will be happy: 


« knew calamity only in ceaſing to be virtuous,” 


% 
RES. 
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When Madame de la Tour was recovered of her 
lying in, theſe two little habitations began to wear 
the appearance of comfort, with the aſſiſtance of the 
labour which I occaſionally beſtowed upon them ; 
but particularly by the aſſiduous labour of their 
flaves : that of Margaret, called Domingo, was an 
Iolof Black, ſtill robuſt though rather advanced in 
life. He poſſeſſed the advantage of experience and 
good natural ſenſe. He cultivated, without diſtine- 


tion, on the two diſtricts, the ſoil which appeared to 


him the moſt fertile, and there he ſowed the ſeeds 


which he thought would thrive the beſt in it. He 


ſowed ſmall millet and Indian corn in places where 


the ſoil was of an inferior quality, and a little wheat 


| Where the ground was good. In marſhy places he 


ſowed rice, and at the foot of the rocks were raiſed 
giraumonts, gourds, and cucumbers, which delight 
in climbing up their ſides : in dry places, he planted 
potatoes, which there acquire ſingular ſweetneſs ; 
cotton-trees on heights, ſugar-canes on ſtrong land ; 
coffee plants on the hills, where their grains are 


- ſmall, but of an excellent quality; along the river, 
and around the cottages, he planted bananas, which 
all the year round produce large ſupplies of fruit, and 
| form a beautiful ſhelter ; and finally, ſome plants of 


tobacco, to ſoothe his own cares and thoſe of his 
good miſtrefles. He went to cut wood for fuel in 
the mountain, and broke down pieces of rock here 
and there in the Plantation, to ſinooth the roads. He 


performed 
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performed all theſe labours with intelligence and 
activity, becaufe he performed them with zeal. He 
was very much attached to Margaret, and not much 
leſs fo to Madame de la Thur, whoſe ſlave he had. 
married at the birth of Virginia. He paſſionately 
loved his wife, whoſe name was Mary. She was a 
native of Madagaſcar, from whence ſhe had brought 
ſome degree of ſkill, particularly the art of making 
baſkets, and ſtuffs called pagnes, with the grafs which 
grows in the woods. She was clever, cleanly, and 
what was above all, incorruptibly faithful. Her em- 
ployment was to prepare the victuals, to take care of 
ſome poultry, and to go occafionally to Port-Louis 
to ſell the ſuperfluity of the two plantations ; this 
howeyer was very inconfiderable. If to theſe you 
add two goats, brought up with the children, and a 
great dog that watched the dwellings during the 
night, you will have an idea of all the poſſeſſions, 
and of all the domeſtic economy, of theſe two little 
farms. 

As for the two friends, they ſpun cotton from 
morning till night. This employment was ſufficient 
to maintain themſclves and their families; but m 
other reſpects they were ſo ill provided with foreign 
commodities, that they walked bare-footed when at 
home, and never wore ſhoes except on Sundays when 
they went to maſs early in the morning, to the church 
of Pamplemouſſes which you ſee in the bottom. It 
is nevertheleſs much farther than to Port-Louis; but 
they ſeldom viſited the city, for fear of being treated 
with contempt, becauſe they were dreſſed in the 
coarſe blue linen cloth of Bengal which is worn by 

ſlaves, 
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ſlaves. After all, is public reſpectability half fo valu- 
able as domeſtic felicity ? If theſe ladies were expoſed 
to a little ſuffering when abroad, they returned home 
with ſo much more additional ſatisfaction. No ſooner 
had Mary and Domingo perceived them from this 
eminence, on the road from Pamplemouſſes, than 
they flew to the bottom of the mountain, to affiſt 
them in re-aſcending it. They read in the eyes of 
their ſlaves the joy which they felt at ſeeing them 
again. They found in their habitation cleanlineſs 
and freedom, bleflings which they owed entirely to 
their own induſtry, and to ſervants animated with 
zeal and affection: As for, themſelves, united by the 
ſame wants, having experienced evils almoſt ſimilar, 
giving to each other the tender names of friend, 
companion and fiſter, they had but one will, one in- 
tereſt, one table. They had every thing in common. 
And if it ſometimes happened that former ſentiments, 
more ardent than thoſe of friendſhip, were re-kindled 
in their boſoms, a pure and undeſiled Religion, aſſiſt- 
ed by chaſte manners, directed them toward another 
life, like the flame which flies off to Heaven when it 
ccaſes to find nouriſhment on the Earth. 

Fhe duties of nature were befides an additional 

| ſource of happineſs to their ſociety. Their mutual 
friendſhip redoubled at the fight of their children, 
the fruits of a love equally unfortunate. They took 
delight to put them into the ſame bath, and to lay 
them to fleep in the ſame cradle. They frequently 
1 exchanged their milk to the children ; © My friend,“ 
ſaid Madame de la Tour, © each of ns will have two 
children, and each of our children will have two 
«© mothers.” 
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* mothers.” Like two buds which remain upon two 
trees of the ſame ſpecies, all the branches of which 
have been broken by the tempeſt, produce fruits 
more delicious, if each of them, detached from the 
maternal ſtock, is graſted on the neighbouring ſtem; 
thus theſe two little children, deprived of their rela- 
tions, were filled with ſentiments toward each other 
more tender than thoſe of fon and daughter, of bro- 
ther and ſiſter, when they were exchanged at the 
breaſt by the two friends who had given them be- 
ing. Already their mothers talked of their marriage, 
though they were yet in the cradle, and this proſpect 
of conjugal felicity, with which they ſoothed their 
own woes to peace, frequently terminated in a flood 
of tears; the one recollecting the miſeries which ſhe 
had ſuffered from having neglected the forms of mar- 
riage, and the other from having ſubmitted to it's 
laws; the one from having been raiſed above her 
condition ; and the other from having deſcended be- 
low her's; but they confoled themſelves with the 
thought that the day would come, when their chil- 
dren, more fortunate than themſelves, would enjoy 
at once, far from the cruel prejudices of Europe, the 
pleaſures of love and the happineſs of equality. 
Nothing indeed was to be compared with the at- 
tachment which the babes betimes teſtified for each 
other: If Paul happened to complain they ſhewed 
Virginia to him; at the ſight of her he ſmiled and 
was pacified. If Virginia ſuffered, you were inſorm- 
ed of it by the lamentations of Paul; but this ami- 
able child immediately concealed her pain, that her 
ſufferings might not diſtreſs him. I never arrived 
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here, that I did not ſee them both entirely naked, 
according to the cuſtom of the country, ſcarcely able 
to walk, holding each other by the hands, and un- 
der the arms, as the conſtellation of the 'Twins 1s re-- 
preſented. Night itſelf had not the power of ſepa- 


rating them; it frequently ſurprized them, laid in 


the ſame cradle, cheek joined to cheek, boſom to 


i boſom, their hands mutually paſſed around each 


> other's neck, and aſleep in one another's arms. 


When they were able to ſpeak the firſt names 
Which they learnt to pronounce were thoſe of bro- 


A ther and ſiſter. Infancy, which beſtows careſſes more 


tender, knows of no names more ſweet. Their edu- 


| cation only ſerved to redouble their friendſhip, by 
directing it toward their reciprocal wants. Very ſoon 


every thing that concerned domeſiic economy, clean- 


lineſs, the care of preparing a rural repaſt, became 
the province of Virginia, and her labours were always 
followed by the praiſes and careſſes of Paul. As for 
him, ever in motion, he digged in the garden with 
Domingo, or with a little hatchet in bis hand followed 
him into the woods; and if in theſe rambles a beau- 
tiſul flower, a delicious fruit, or a neſt of birds, came 
in his way, though at the top of the higheſt tree, he 
| ſcaled it to bring them to his ſiſter. 


When you chanced to meet one of them, you 
might be certain the other was not far off. One day 


that I was deſcending from the ſummit of this moun- 
taia, I perceived Virgina at the extremity of the gar- 


den ; ſhe was running toward the houſe, her head 
covered with her petticoat which the had raiſed be- 


bind, to ſhelter her from a deluge of rain. At a diſ- 
Vo. III. G tance 
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* mothers.” Like two buds which remain upon two 
trees of the ſame ſpecies, all the branches of which 
have been broken by the tempeſt, produce fruits 
more delicious, if each of them, detached from the 
maternal ſtock, is grafted on the neighbouring ſtem; 
thus theſe two little children, deprived of their rela- 
tions, were filled with ſentiments toward each other 
more tender than thoſe of ſon and daughter, of bro- 
ther and ſiſter, when they were exchanged at the 
breaſt by the two friends who had given them be- 
ing. Already their mothers talked of their marriage, 
though they were yet in the cradle, and this profpect 
of conjugal felicity, with which they ſoothed their 
own woes to peace, frequently terminated in a flood 
of tears; the one recollecting the miſeries which ſhe 
had ſuffered from having neglected the ſorms of mar- 
riage, and the other from having ſubmitted to it's 
laws; the one from having been raiſed above her 
condition ; and the other from having deſcended be- 
low her's; but they confoled themſelves with the 
thought that the day would come, when their chil- 
dren, more fortunate than themſelves, would enjoy 
at once, far from the cruel prejudices of Europe, the 
pleaſures of love and the happineſs of equality. 
Nothing indeed was to be compared with the at- 
tachment which the babes betimes teſtified for each 
other : If Paul happened to complain they ſhewed 
Virginia to him; at the ſight of her he ſmiled and 
was pacified. If Virginia ſuffered, you were inform- 
ed of it by the lamentations of Paul; but this ami- 
able child immediately concealed her pain, that her 
ſufferings might not diſtreſs him. I neyer arrived 
| here, 
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here, that I did not ſee them both entirely naked, 

according to the cuſtom of the country, ſcarcely able 

to walk, holding each other by the hands, and un- 

der the arms, as the conſtellation of the 'Twins is re-- 

preſented. Night itſelf had not the power of ſepa- 
rating them; it frequently ſurprized them, laid in 
the ſame cradle, cheek joined to cheek, boſom to 
boſom, their hands mutually paſſed around each 
= other's neck, and aſleep in one another's arms. 
When they were able to ſpeak the firſt names 
which they learnt to pronounce were thoſe of bro- 
ther and ſiſter. Infancy, which beſtows careſſes more 
tender, knows of no names more {weet. Their edu- 
cation only ſerved to redouble their friendſhip, by 
directing it toward their reciprocal wants. Very ſoon 
every thing that concerned domeſiic economy, clcan- 
lineſs, the care of preparing a rural repaſt, became 

the province of Virginia, and her labours were always 
followed by the praiſes and careſſes of Paul. As for 
him, ever in motion, he digged in the garden with 
8 Py or with a little hatchet in his hand followed 
1 bim into the woods - and if in theſe rambles a beau- 
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8 in his way, though at the ton of the higheſt tree, he 
| 1 it to bring them to his ſiſter. 

9 When you chanced to meet one of them, you 
might be certain the other was not far off. One day 
7 that I was deſcending from the ſummit of this moun- 

"tain, perceived Virginia at the extremity of the gar- 
2 5 den; ſhe was running toward the houſe, her head 
P {covered with her petticoat which ſhe had raiſed be- 
. bind, to ſhelter her from a deluge of rain. At a diſ- 
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tance I thought ſhe had been alone; and having ad- 
vanced to aſſiſt her, I perceived that ſhe held Paul 
Hy the arm, who was almoſt enveloped in the ſame 
covering ; both of them delighted at finding them- 
ſelves ſheltered together under an umbrella of their 
own invention. Theſe two charming heads, wrapt up 
in the ſwelling petticoat, reminded me of the chil- 
dren of Leda encloſed in the fame ſhell. | 

All their ſtudy was to pleaſe and to aſſiſt each 
other; in every other reſpe& they were as ignorant 
as Creoles, and neither knew how to read or write. 
They did not diſturb themſelves about what had hap- 
pened in former times, and at a diſtance from them ; 
their curiolity did not extend beyond this mountain. 
They believed that the World ended at the extremity 
of their iſland, and they could not form an idea of 
any thing beautiful where they were not. Their mu- 
tual affection and that of their mothers engaged every 
feeling of their hearts: never had uſeleſs ſcience 
cauſed their tears to flow; never had the leſſons of a 
gloomy morality oppreſſed them with languor. They 
knew not that it was unlawiul to ſteal, every thing 
with them being in common ; nor to be intemperate, 
having always at command plenty of ſimple food; 
nor to utter falſehood, having no truths that it was 
neceſſary to conceal. They had never been terrified 


. with the idea that Gop has in ſtore dreadful puniſh- 


ments for ungrateful children ; with them filial duty 
was born of maternal affection : they had been taught 
no other religion than that which inſtructs us to love 
one another ; and it they did not offer up long prayers 


at church, wherever they were, in the houſe, in the 


fields, 


ans 
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fields, or in the woods, they raiſed toward Heaven 
innocent hands and pure hearts, filled with the love 
of their parents. 
Thus paſſed their early infancy, like a beautiful 
dawn which ſeems to promiſe a ſtill more beautiful 
Fl day. They already divided with their mothers the 
cares of the houſhold : as ſoon as the crowing of the 
cock announced the return of Aurora, Virgima role, 
went to draw water at a neighbouring "PIER and 
returned to the houſe to prepare breakfaſt : ſoon efter, 
when the ſun had gilded the peaks of that encloſure, 
Margaret and her fon went to, the dwelling of Ma- 
dame de la Tour, where they immediately began a 
prayer, which was followed by their firſt repaſt ; this 
5 they frequently partook of before the door ſeated on 
the graſs, under a bower of bananas, which furniſhed 
tem at the ſame time with ready- prepared food, ii 
» their ſubſtantial fruit, and table-linen in their long 
and glittering leaves. 
> Wholeſome and plentiful nouriſhment rapidly ex- 
* panded the bodies of theſe young perſons, and a 
mild education painted in their phyſionomies the 
; 5 purity and contentment of their fouls. Virginia was 
| A only twelve years old; already her perſon was more 
| A than half formed; a large quantity of beautiful flaxen 
Ibair ornamented her head; her blue eyes and coral 
, "lips ſhone with the mildeſt luſtre on the bloom of 
; *her countenance : they always ſmiled in concert when 
'Y ſhe ſpoke ; but when ſhe was filent, their natural ob- 
liquity toward Heaven gave them an expreſſion of 
; " vkin ſenſibility, and even a flight tendency to 
+ melancholy, As for Paul, you might already ſee in 
G 2 - him 
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him the character of a man, poſſeſſing all the graces 
of youth; his figure was taller than that of Virginia, 
his compexton darker, and his noſe more aquiline: 
his cyes, which were bluck, would have pofiefied a 
certain degree of haughtineſs, if the long cyc-lathes 
which ſurrounded them, and which reſembled the 
fine ſtrokes of 'a pencil, had not given them the 
greateſt ſweetneſs, Though he was almoſt continu- 
ally in motion, the moment his ſiſter appeared he be- 
came tranquil, and ſeated himſelf beſide her; their 
meal frequently paſſed without a word being uttered: 
their filence, the ſimplicity of their attitudes, the 
beauty of their naked feet, would have tempted you 
to believe that you beheld an antique groupe of, 
white marble, reprefenting the children of Niobe : 
but when you beheld their looks, which ſcemed de- 
ſirous to meet each other, their ſmiles returned with 
ſmiles ſtill ſweeter, you would. have taken them for 
thoſe children of Heaven, thote bleſſed ſpirits, whoſe 
nature is love; and who have no need of thought to 

make their feelings known, nor of words to expreſs 
their affection. 

In the mean time, Madame de la Tour perceiving 
that her daughter advanced in life with ſo many 
cnarms, felt her uneafineſs increaſe with her tender- 
neſs : the uſed to fay ſometimes to me, © If I ſhould 

* chance to die, what would become of Virgina, 
e dowerleſs as ſhe is?“ 

She had an aunt in France, a woman of quality, 
rich, old, and a devotce, who had refuſed her aſſiſt- 
ance in a manner ſo unfeeling, when ſhe married 
De la Tour, that ſhe reſolyved never to have recourſe 


to 
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to her again, to whatever extremity (he might be re: 
duced. But now that ſhe was become a mother, ſhe 
no longer dreaded the ſhame of a refuſal ; ſhe ac- 
quainted her aunt with the unexpected death of her 
huſband, the birth of her daughter, and the embar- 
raſlinent of her affuirs; being deſtitute of ſupport, 
and burdened with a child. She however received no 
anſwer; but, being a woman of exalted character, 
ſhe no longer feared humiliation, nor the reproaches 
of her relation, who had never forgiven her for hav- 
ing married a man of low birth, though virtuous. 
She continued therefore to write to her aunt by every 
opportunity, in the hope of raiſing i in her breaſt ſome 
favourable emotions toward Virginia: many years 
however clapſed before ſhe received from her any 
token of remembrance. 
At length, in the ycar 1746, on the arrival of 
M. de la Bourdonaye, Madame de la Tour was in- 
formed that their new Governor had a letter to de- 
liver to her from her aurt. She immediately ran to 
Port-Louis, for this once entirely indifferent about 
appearing in her coarſe habit; maternal love raifing 
her above reſpect to the World. M. de la Bour- 
donaye delivered her aunt's letter, which infinuated 
that ſhe merited her condition, for having married 
an adventurer, a libertine ; that the paſſions always 
carried their puniſhment along with them ; that the 
intimely death of her huſband was a juſt chaſtiſes 
ment of Gop; that the had done well to remain in 
the Iſland, inftead of diſhonouring her family by re- 
turning to France; and that after all ſhe was in an 
excellent country, where every body made fortunes, 
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except the idle. After having thus reproached her, 
ſhe concluded with making her own elogium ; to 
ayoid, ſhe ſaid, the almoſt inevitable evils which at- 
tend matrimony, ſhe had always refuſed to marry.: 
the truth was, that, being very ambitious, ſhe had 
refuſed to unite herſelf to any except a man of rank; 
but although ſhe was very rich, and that at Court 
every thing is a matter of indifference, fortune ex- 
cepted, yet no perſon was found willing to form an 
alliance with a woman homely to the laſt degree, 
and at the ſame time poſſeſſed of a moſt unfeeling 
heart. 

She added, by way of poſtſcript, that every thing 
conſidered, ſhe had ſtrongly recommended her to 
M. de la Bourdonaye : ſhe had indeed recommended 
her, but, conformably to a cuſtom but too prevalent 
at this day, which renders a protector more to be 
dreaded than a declared enemy, in order to juſtify to 
the Governor her ſeverity to her niece, in feigning 
to pity ſhe had calumniated her. 

Madame de la Tour, who could not be ſeen by the 
moſt indifferent perſon without intereſt and reſpect, 
was received with the greateſt coolneſs by M. de la 
Bourdonaye, thus prejudiced againſt her. To the ac- 
count which ſhe gave of her own ſituation, and that 
of her daughter, he anſwered only by harſh mono- 
ſyllables ; “ I ſhall enquire”....* we ſhall ſee,”....** in 
time,“. .“ there are many unhappy people,” 


"iy why offend ſo reſpectable an aunt ?”......** you arc 
* certainly to blame.” 


Madame de lu Tour returned to the plantation, her 
heart oppreſſed with grief and full of bitterneſs ; on 
| | | her 
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her arrival ſhe ſat down, threw her aunt's letter on 
the table, and ſaid to her friend, © Behold the fruits 
„of eleven years patience.” But as no one of the 
ſociety knew how to read except Madame de du gur, 
ſhe took up the letter again and read it to all the fa- 
mily. Scarcely had ſhe concluded, when Margaret 
ſaid to her with vivacity, What need have we of 
thy relations? Has Gop forſaken us? He only 18 
our father; have we not lived happily until this 
e day? Why then ſhould you afflict yourſelf? You 
cc have no fortitude.” Perceiving that Madame de la 
Tour was much affected, the threw her{clf on her 
boſom, folded her in her arms, and exclaimed, “ My 
« dear friend, my dear friend!“ Her own ſobs quite 
choked her voice. At this ſight, Virginia melting 
into tears, alternately preſſed the hands of her mo- 
ther, and of Margaret, to her lips, and to her heart; 
whilſt Paul, his eyes inflamed with rage, exclaimed 
aloud, clenched his fiſts, ſtamped with his feet, not 
knowing how to vent his rage. At the noiſe which 
he made Domingo and Mary ran in, and nothing but 
exclamations of diſtreſs were heard in the cottage : 
Ah, Madam !”.......* My good miſtreſs !“. ... My 
* dear mother !”....** Do not diſtreſs yourſelf,” Such 
tender marks of affection ſoon diſſipated the anguiſh 
of Madame de lu Tour : ſhe embraced Paul and Vir- 
Linia, and ſaid to them with a look of ſatisfaction, 
My dear children, you are the cauſe of my tears, but 
you are alſo the ſource of all the happineſs I enjoy : 
“Ob, my children, misfortune attacks me only from 
* afar, felicity is ever around me.” Paul and Vir— 


goa did not comprehend what ſhe ſaid, but as ſoon 
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as they ſaw that ſhe was compoſed, they ſmiled and 
careſſed her. Thus was peace reſtored, and the paſt 
ſcene was only like a ſtormy cloud in the midft of 
Summer. 

The good diſpoſitions of theſe children were un- 
folding themſelves from day to day. One Sunday 
about ſun-riſe, their mothers having gone to the firſt 
maſs at the church of Pamplemoutſies, a fugitive ne- 
gro-woman made her appearance, under the bananas 
which ſurrounded their plantation. She was as meagre 
as a ſkeleton, and without a bit of clothing except a 
ſhred of tattered canvas about her loins. She threw 
herſelf* at Virginia's feet, who was preparing the fa- 
mily-breakfaſt, and thus addreſſed her: * My dear 
young lady, take pity on a miſerable runaway flave : 
* for more than a month paſt I have been wandering 
& about theſe mountains, half dead with famine, and 
ce frequently purſued by the huntſmen and their dogs. 
* I have fled from my maſter, who is a wealthy planter 
* on the Black River: he has treated me in the man- 
5e ner you lee.” 

In ſaying theſe words, ſhe ſhewed her body deeply 
furrowed by the ſtrokes of the whip which ſhe had 
received ; ſhe added, © I had thoughts of drowning 
ce myſelf, but knowing that you lived here, I thus re- 
« flected; perhaps there are ftill ſome good white 
people in this country, I muſt not die yet.“ Vir— 
ginia, much affected, replied, Take comfort, unfortu- 
nate creature | eat, eat.” Upon which ſhe gave her 
the breakfaſt which the had prepared for the family. 
The ſlave in a few moments devoured the whole of it. 
Virginia, ſeeing her refreſhed, ſaid to her: Poar 


50 Wretch! ! 
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cc retch! J have a great defire to go to your maſter 
« and implore your pardon : at the ſight of you he 
« muſt be touched with compaſſion : will you con- 
« duct me to him?“ - Angel of Gop !” replied the 
negreſs, © I will follow you wherever you lead me.” 
Virginia called her brother and intreated him to ac- 
company her: the fugitive ſlave conducted them by 
narrow paths to the middle of the woods, acroſs high 
mountains over which they ſcrambled with difficulty, 
and great rivers, which they forded. At length, to- 
ward noon they arrived at the bottom of a mountain 
on the banks of the Black River. They there per- 
ceived a well-built houſe, conſiderable plantations, 
and a great number of ſlaves engaged in different oe- 
cupations. The maſter was walking in the midſt of 
them, with a pipe in his mouth, and a ratan in his 
hand. He was a very tall, lean man, of an olive com- 
plexion, with his eyes ſunk in his head, his eye-brows 
black and meeting cach other. Virginia, quite pe- 


i trified, holding Paul by the arm, approached the man, 


and entreated him for the love of God to pardon his 


; ſlave, who was a few paces behind them. The maſter, 


at firſt, did not pay much attention to theſe two chil- 


dren, who were but meanly clad ; when however he 


bad remarked the elegant form of Virginia, her beau- 


| tiful flaxen hair, which appeared from under a blue 
hood, and when he had hcard the ſweet tones of her 


voice, which trembled as well as her body while ſhe 


implored his forgiveneſs, he took the pipe from his 


mouth, and raiſing his ratan toward Heaven, declared 


My” with a terrible oath, that he would pardon his ſlave, 
not for the love of Gop, but for the love of her. Yir- 
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gina immediately made a ſign for the ſlave to ad- 
vance toward her maſter, and then ran away, with 
Paul running after her. 0 

They ſcrambled together up the ſteep declivity of 
the mountain by which they had deſcended in the 
morning, and having arrived at it's ſummit, they ſeat- 
ed themſelves under a tree, exhauſted with fatigue, 
hunger and thirſt. They had travelled from the 
riſing of the Sun, more than five leagues without 
having taſted food: Paul addreſſed Virginia thus: 
* Siſter, it is paſt mid-day, you are hungry, you are 
* thirſty; we ſhall find no refreſhment here, let us 
* again deſcend the mountain, and requeſt the maſter 
of the ſlave to give us ſomething to eat.” —“ Oh, 
© no! my friend,” replied Virginia, © he has terri- 
« fied me too much already. Do you not remember 
* what mama has often ſaid; 7he bread of the wicked 
* fills the mouth with gravel 2” —© What ſhall we do 
* then?” ſaid Paul, © theſe trees produce only bad 
fruits: there is not ſo much as a tamarind, or a 
lemon to refreſh you.” —©© Gop will have pity on 
ce us,” returned Virginia, © he hears the voice of the 
little birds which call to him for food.” Scarcely 
had ſhe pronounced theſe words when they heard the 
bubbling of a fountain which fell from a neighbouring 
rock: they immediately ran to it, and after having 
quenched their thirſt with water more clear than the 
cryſtal, they gathered and cat a few of the creſſes 
which grew upon it's banks. As they were anxiouſly 
looking about from ſide to ſide, to ſee if they could 
not find ſome more ſubſtantial food, Virginia perceived 


among the trecs of the foreſt a young palm-tree. 
| The 
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The colewort which is incloſed in the leaves that grow 
on the top of this tree is very good to eat; but though 
it's trunk was not thicker than a man's leg, it was 
more than ſixty feet high. The wood of this tree 


indeed is only formed of a bundle of filaments, but 


it's pith is ſo hard that it reſiſts the edge of the 
kceneſt hatchet, and Paul had not ſo much as a knife. 
The idea occurred to him of ſetting fire to the palm- 
tree, but here again he was at a loſs ; he had no ſteel ; 
and beſides in this iſland, ſo covered with rock, I do 
not believe that a ſingle flint ſtone is to be found. 
Neceſlity produces induſtry, and the moſt uſeful in- 
ventions are, frequently to be aſcribed to the moſt 
miſerable of mankind. Paul reſolved to kindle a fire 
in the ſame manner that the blacks do. With the 
ſharp point of a ſtone he bored a little hole in the 
branch of a tree that was very dry, which he maſtered 
by preſſing it under his feet: he then, with the edge 
of this ſtone, made a point to another branch equally 
dry, but of a different ſpecies of wood. Afterwards 
he applied this piece of pointed wood to the little 
hole of the branch which was under his feet, and 
ſpinning it round with great rapidity between his 
hands, as you trundle round the mill with which cho- 


+ colate is frothed up, in a few moments, he ſaw ſmoke 


and ſparks iſſue from the point of contact. He 
then gathered together ſome dry herbage, and other 
branches of trees, and applied the fire to the root of 


the palm-tree, which preſently fell with a terrible 


crath, The fire likewiſe aſſiſted him in peeling off 


8 from the colewort it's long, ligneous and prickly 


5 leayes. V. irginia and he ate a part of this cabbage 


raw, 
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raw, and the other part dreſſed upon the aſhes, and 
found them equally ſavoury. They enjoyed this fru- 
gal repaſt with the higheſt ſatisfaction, from the re- 
collection of the good action which they had per- 
formed in the morning ; but their joy was greatly 
damped, by the uneaſineſs which they had not a doubt 
their long abſence muſt have occaſioned to their pa- 
rents. Virginia recurred frequently to this ſubject, 
while Paul, who now felt his ſtrength reſtored, aſſured 
her that it would not be long before they got borne 
to quiet the anxicty of their mothers. 

After dinner they found themſelves much embar- 
raſſed, for they had no longer a guide to direct them 
homewards. Paul, who was diſconcerted at nothing, 
ſaid to Virginia, © Our cottage looks toward the 
* noon-day Sun, we muſt therefore paſs as we did 
* this morning, over that mountain which you. ſcc 
< below with it's three peaks. Come, let us walk on, 
* my friend.” This mountain is called the Three 
Paps,* becauſe it's three peaks have that form. They 
deſcended then the gloomy declivity of the Black 
River toward the north, and arrived, after an hour's 
walking, at the banks of a conſiderable river which 
barred their progreſs. That large portion of the 


There are many mountains, the ſummits of which are rounded 
into the form of a woman's breaſt, and bear that name in all lan- 
guages. They are indeed real paps; for from them iſſue multi- 
tudes of brooks and rivers, which diffuſe abundance over the face 
of the Earth. They are the ſources of the principal ſtreams 
which water it, and furniſh them with a conſtant ſupply, by con- 
tinually attracting the clouds around the peak of the rock, which 
overtops them at the centre, like a nipple. We have indicated 
thoſe wanderful proviſions of Nature 1 in the preceding Studies, 


iſland, 
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iſland, entirely covered with foreſts, 1s ſo little known 
even at this day, that many of it's rivers and moun- 
tains are ſtill without a name. The river, upon the 
banks of which they were, flows unpetuouſly over a 
| bed of rocks. The noiſe of it's waters terrified Fir- 
7 ginia; ſhe durſt not venture to put her feet into it for 
the purpoſe of fording over. Paul upon this took 
5 Virginia on his back; and thus laden paſſed over the 
| ; ſlippery rocks of the river, in ſpite of the tumult of 
F the waves. © Be not afraid,” ſaid he to her, © I feel 
1 my ſtrength renewed, having the charge of you. 
Elf the planter of the Black River had refuſed to 
your entreaties the pardon of his ſlave, I ſhould 
have fought with him.” © How !” exclaimed Vir- 

 ginia, © with that man, ſo large, and ſo wicked ? © To 
what have I expoſed you? My Gop ! how difficult 
e thing it is to act properly! Evil alone is performed 
« with facility!“ 

When Paul had arrived on the farther ſide he was 
1 deſirous of continuing the journey, laden as he was 
with the weight of his ſiſter, and he flattered himſelf 
1 that he ſhould be able thus to aſcend the mountain 
N of the Three Paps, which he ſaw before him at the 
y diſtance of a league and a half, under the ſame bur- 

den with which he had croſſed the river; but his 

: ſtr ength very ſoon failed, and he was obliged to ſet 

her on the ground, and repoſe himſelf by her fide. 
Virginia then ſaid to him, Brother, the day is de- 
Heling faſt ; you have ſtill ſome ſtrength remaining, 
but mine entirely fails; ſuffer me to remain here, 
Land do you return alone to our cottage to reſtore 
1 * tranquillity to our mothers.” © Oh no !” ſaid Paul, 
9 2 6 J will 
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ce I will never leave you. If the night ſhould ſurprize 
© us in theſe woods, I will light a fire, I will fell theſe 
c palm-trees, you ſhall eat the colewort, and I will 
* make of it's leaves an ajoupa to ſhelter you.” Fir- 
ginia however being a little revived, gathered from the 
trunk of an old tree which grew upon the edge of 
the river, long leaves of the ſcolopendra which hung 
down from it's boughs. She made of theſe a ſpecics 
of ſandals, which ſhe put on her feet ; for they were 
wounded to bleeding by the ſharp ſtone which covered 
the road. In her eagerneſs to do good ſhe had for- 
gotten to put on ſhoes. Feeling herſelf relieved 
by the freſhneſs of theſe leaves, ſhe broke off a branch 
of bamboo, and proceeded on her journey, reſting 
one hand on this reed, and the other on her brother. 
They thus walked ſlowly on through the woods; but 
the height of the trees, and the thickneſs of their fo- 
liage, ſoon made them loſe ſight of the Three Paps, 
to which they were directing their courſe, and even 
of the Sun, which was near ſetting. After ſome time 
they ſtrayed, without perceiving it, from the beaten 
path which they had hitherto purſued, and found 
themſelves in a labyrinth of trees, of lianes, and of 
rocks which had no outlet. | 
Paul made Virginia fit down, and ran about quite 
diſtracted, in queſt of a road that might lead them 
out of this maze, but he fatigued himſelf in vain. He 
ſcrambled to the top of a large trec, with the hope of 
diſcovering at leaſt the mountain of the 'Three Paps, 
but he could perceive nothing around him except the 
ſummits of trees, ſome of which were gilded by the 
laſt rays of the ſetting Sun. In the mean time the 
8 BE ſhadow 
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ſhadow of the mountains had already covered the fo- 


- reſts in the valleys; the wind was huſhed, as it uſually 


is at the ſetting of the Sun; a profound ſilenee reigned 
in theſe ſolitudes, and no other ſound was to be heard 
but the braying of the deer, which came to ſeek a 
place of repoſe for the night in theſe wild retreats. 
Paul, in the hope that ſome huntſman might hear 


His voice, then called out with all his might; © Come, 
* come to the relief of Virginia: but the only an- 
wer he received was from the ſolitary echoes of the 
Foreſt, which repeated at intervals, Virginia] Vir- 


| gia : Fe 


| } Paul at length deſcended from the tree, oppreſſed 
with fatigue and vexation ; he meditated on the 
- mcans of paſſing the night in this place; but there 


as neither fountain nor palm-tree to be found in it; 
Dor even ſo much as branches of dry wood proper to 


Kindle a fire. He then felt from experience the in- 


efficacy of his reſources, and began to weep. Virgi- 
bia ſaid to him, Do not diſtreſs yourſelf, my friend, 


if you would not wiſh to ſee me overwhelmed with 
grief. It is I who am the cauſe of all your ſuffer- 
Y ings, and of thoſe which our mothers now endure. 


We ought to do nothing without conſulting our 
a parents, no not even what is right. Oh! I have 
been very imprudent !” Thus ſaying ſhe burſt into 
tears. In the mean time ſhe ſaid to Paul, Let us 
6 pray to Gop, wy brother, and he will take com- 
* paſſion on us. Scarcely had they finiſhed their 
prayer when they heard a dog bark. It is,” ſaid 


Haul, the dog of ſome huntſman, who comes of an 
evening to kill the deer in their retreat.” A ſhort 


od 


time 
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time after the barking of the dog redoubled. T 
c have an idea,” ſaid Virginia, © that it is Fidele our 
© cottage dog; yes, I recollect his voice: Is it poſ- 
& ſible that we ſhould be ſo near our journcy's end, 
cc and at the foot of our own mountain?“ In truth, a 
moment afterwards, Fidele was at their feet, barking, 
howling, groaning, and loading them with careſſes. 
Before they had recovered from their ſurprize they 
perceived Domingo, who was running toward them. 
At the ſight of this worthy negro, who wept with joy, 
they alſo ſhed tears, without being able to ſay one 
word. When Domingo had a little recovered him- 
ſelf: „Oh, my young maſters,” ſaid he to them, 
* what diſtreſs your mothers are in! how aſtoniſhed 
they were at not finding you on their return from 
* maſs, whither I had accompanied them! Mary, 
* who was at work in a corner of the plantation, 
* could not tell whither you were gone : I wandered 
* about the grounds, not knowing myſelf where to 
* ſeek you ; At length, I took the old clothes which 
“ you uſed to wear* ; I made Fidele ſmell to them; 
* and as if the poor animal had underſtood me, he 
* immediately ſet off to trace your ſteps. He con- 
«& ducted me, always wagging his tail, to the Black 
* River. There I was informed by a planter that 
ce you had brought a fugitive ſlave back to him, and 
* that he had pardoned her at your interceſſion. But 
* what a pardon ! he ſhewed her to me, faſtened 


* This trait of ſagacity in the black Domingo, and his dog Fi- 
dele, very much reſembles that of the ſavage Texweni//a and his dog 
Oniah, mentioned by M. de Crevecæur in his humane Work, en- 
titled Leiters an American Farmer. 


« with 
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& with a chain round her foot to a log of wood, and 
& an iron collar with three rings round her neck. 
« From thence, Fidele following the ſcent, conducted 
« me to the Mount of the Black River, where he 
* again ſtopped, and barked as loud as he was able. 
It was on the brink of a fountain near a palm-tree 
rc which had been levelled, and a fire not quite ex- 
F< tinguiſhed : at length he conducted me to this 
6 y « place. We are at the foot of the mountain of the 
* Three Paps, and it is ſtill ſour good leagues from 
* our dw elling. Come on, eat, and recruit your 
= ſirength.” He then preſented to them a cake, 
4 Tome fruit, and a large gourd bottle filled with a li- 
f quor compounded of water, wine, lemon juice, ſugar, 
nd nutmeg, which their mothers had prepared to 
e and revive them. Virginia ſighed at the 
; recollection of the poor ſlave, and at the diſtreſs of 
their mothers. She repeated ſeveral times, © Oh, 
76 how difficult it is to do good !” 
While Paul and ſhe were refreſhing themſelves 
Domingo lighted a fire, and looking about among the 
rocks for a crooked billet, which we call round-wood, 
and which burns even in the ſap, throwing out a very 
bright flame, he made a flambeau of it, and ſet it 
a- burning; for it was now quite dark. But he had 
to encounter a much greater difficulty. When all 
was ready for proceeding forward, Paul and Virginia 
were abſolutely incapable of walking any farther ; 
5 their feet being ſwelled and raw all over. Domingo 
Was completely puzzled; he could not determine 
whether it would be more adviſable for him to ramble 


7 about in queſt of aſſiſtance, or to prepare for paſſing 
Vor. ml, H the 
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the night with them where they were. Whither 


* has the time fled,” faid he to them, © when I car- 


* ried you both at once in my arms? But now yon 
* are increaſed in ftature, and I am old.” While he 
was reduced to this ſtate of perplexity, a company of 
run-away negrocs appbared, about twenty paces dif- 
tant. The leader of the troop, approaching Paul and 
Jirginia, thus addrefled them : * Good little Whites, 
© be not afraid: we ſaw you this morning paſſing 
* along in company with a negreſs of the Black Ri- 
* yer; you were going to ſolicit her pardon of a 
Cruel maſter ; out of gratitude we will carry you 
* home upon our ſhoulders.” Upon this he made a 
fign, and four of the ſtonteſt black fellows immedi— 
ately formed a litter with boughs of trees and lance, 
placed Paul and Virginia upon it, hoiſted them upon 
their ſhoulders, and, Domingo marching before them 
with his flambeau, they took the road amidſt the joy- 
tul acclamations of the whole company, who loaded 
them with benedictions. Virginia, quite overcome, 
whiſpered to Paul: Oh, my dear friend! Go» 
never permits a good action to go unrewarded.” 
About midnight they arrived at the bottom of their 
own mountain, the ridges of which were illumined 
with various fires. Scarcely had they got to the top, 
when they heard voices calling aloud : “ Is it you, 
* my children?“ The blacks and they replied to- 
gether : © Yes, yes, here we are !” and preſently they 
perceived their mothers and Mary coming to meet 
them with flaming torches. © Unhappy children!“ 


exclaimed Madame de la 7our, © Whence come you? 


* Into what agonics have you thrown us !” © We 
« come,” 


* 
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c come,” replied Virginia, “ from the Black River, 
c whither we went this morning to implore the par- 
« don of a poor fugitive negreſs, to whom I likewiſe 

ce gave the family breakfaſt, for ſhe was juſt periſhing 

c with hunger; and bere, the black run-aways have 

ny carried us home again.” Madame de la Tour ten- 

Herly embraced her daughter, utterly deprived of the 

power of ſpeech ; and Virginia, who felt her own face 

moiſtened with her mother's tears, ſaid to her: © How 

1 you repay me for all that I have ſuffered !” Mar- 

garet, tranſported with delight, locked Paul in her 

E. ſaying: „And thou too, my ſon, thou haſt 

0 & performed a good action !” Being arrived at their 

Page with the children, they gave a plentiful ſup- 

per to the black guides, who returned to the woods 

Fer eſſing a thouſand good wiſhes for their proſperity. 

Every ſucceeding day was to theſe families a day 
of happineſs and tranquillity. They were ſtrangers to 
the torments of envy and of ambition. They coveted 
hot, from abroad, that vain reputation which 1s pur- 

Ehaſed by intrigue, and which the breath of calumny 

geſtroys. It was ſufficient for them to be in the place 

f witneſs and of judge to each other. In this iſland 

Where, as in all the European Colonies, no curiofity 

I8 expreſſed except in hunting after malicious anec- 

dotes, their virtues, nay their very names, were un- 

Known. Only, when a paſſenger happened to aſk on 
the road to Pamplemouſſes, of one of the inhabitants 

of the plain: © Who lives in yonder cottages on the 

t top of the hill?“ the anſwer returned, without pre- 
; tending to any farther knowledge of them, was: 

i 2 7 hey are good people.” Thus the violets, from 

—_— H 2 under 
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under the prickly ſhrubbery, exhale at a diſtance their 
fragrant perfume, though they remain unſeen. 

They had baniſhed from their converſation the 
practice of evil- ſpeaking, which under an appearance 
of juſtice, neceſſarily diſpoſes the heart to haired or 
to falſchood ; for it is impoſſible to refrain from hating 
men if we beheve them to be wicked ; or to live with 
the wicked unleſs you conceal your hatred of them 
under falſe appearances of benevolence. Evil-ſpeak- 
ing, accordingly, lays us under the neceſſity of being 
upon bad terms with others, or with ourſelves. But 
without fitting in judgment on men, in particular, 
they entertained one another only in deviting the 
means of doing good to all in general ; and though 
they poſſeſſed not the power, they had an invariable 
diſpoſition this way, which animated them with a be- 
nevolence at all times ready to extend itſelf in an out- 
ward direction. By living therefore in ſolitude, ſo 
far from degenerating into ſavages, they had become 
more humane. If the ſcandalous hiſtory of Society 
did not ſupply them with matter of converſation, that 


of Nature repleniſhed their hearts with tranſports of 


wonder and delight. . They contemplated with rap- 
ture the power of that Providence which, by their 
hands, had diffuſed amidſt theſe: barren rocks abun- 


dance, gracefulneſs, pleaſures pure, fimple and per- 


petually renewing themſelves. 


Paul, at the age of twelve, more vigorous and more 


intelligent than Europeans in general are at fifteen, 
had embelliſhed what the Negro Domingo only cul- 
tivatecl. He went with him to the adjoining woods, 
to take up by the roots the young plants of lemon and 

| | orauge- 
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erange-trees, of the tamarinds, whoſe round head is 
of ſuch a beautiful green, and of the lier, whoſe 
fruit is ſtored with a ſagary cream which emits the 
derfu ne of the orange-flower. He planted theſe 
ces, after they had attained a confiderable ſtature, 
l around this encloſure. He had there ſown the 
Frains of ſuch trees as, from the ſecond year and up— 
ard, bear flowers or fruits, as the 4galliis, from 
Which depend circularly, like the cryſtal pendants of 
ſuſtre, long cluſters of white flowers; the Perſian li- 
lach which raiſes ſtraight into the air it's gray, flaxen 
* e the papayer, whoſe Pranchleſs trunk, 
formed like a column, briſtled all over with green me- 
Jons, carries aloft a chapiter of broad leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the fig-tree. | 
He had likewiſe planted in it the kernels and the 
guts of the badamer, of the mango, of the avocatter, 
of the goyavier, of the jacqs, and of the jamroſe. 
Moſt of theſe trees already yielded to their young 
maſter both ſhade and fruit. His induſtrious hand 
Bad diffuſed fecundity even over the moſt ſteril ſpot 
© the encloſure. Aloès of various kinds, the raquet, 
Paded with yellow flowers ſtripped with red, the 
prickly tapers, aroſe on the duſky ſummits of the 
rbcks, and ſeemed defirous of mounting up to the 
Hanes, garniſhed with blue or ſcarlet flowers, which 
hung down here and there along the precipices of 


9 a 


the mountain. 
He had diſpoſed theſe vegetables in ſuch a manner 

A that you could enjoy the ſight of them by a ſingle 
Fance of the eye, He had planted in the middle 
© „„ | of 
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under the prickly ſhrubbery, exhale at a diſtance their 
fragrant perfume, though they remain unſeen. 

They had baniſhed from their converſation the 
practice of evil-ſpeaking, which under an appearance 
of juſtice, neceſſarily diſpoſes the heart to hatred or 
to falſchood ; for it is impoſhible to refrain from hating 
men if we believe them to be wicked; or to live with 
the wicked unleſs you conceal your hatred of them 
under falſe appearances of benevolence. Evil- ſpeak- 
ing, accordingly, lays us under the neceſſity of being 
upon bad terms with others, or with ourſelves. But 
without ſitting in judgment on men, in particular, 
they entertained one another only in devifing the 
means of doing good to all in general ; and though 
they poſſeſſed not the power, they had an invariablc 
diſpoſition this way, which animated them with a be- 
neyolence at all times ready to extend itſelf in an out- 
ward direction. By living therefore in ſolitude, ſo 
far from degenerating into ſavages, they had become 
more humane. If the ſcandalous hiſtory of Society 
did not ſupply them with matter of converſation, that 
of Nature repleniſhed their hearts with tranſports of 
wonder and delight. They contemplated with rap- 
ture the power of that Providence which, by their 
hands, had diffuſed amidſt theſe barren rocks abun- 
dance, gracefulneſs, pleaſures pure, ſimple and per- 
petually renewing themſelves. 

Paul, at the age of twelve, more vigorous and more 
intelligent than Europeans in general are at fifteen, 
had embelliſhed what the Negro Domingo only cul- 
tivated., He went with him to the adjoining woods, 
to take up by the roots the young plants of lemon and 
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Oranges trees, of the tamarinds, whoſe round head is 
of dich a beautiful green, and of the lier, whoſe 
fruit is ſtored with a ſugary cream which emits the 
perfu ne of the orange-tlower. He planted theſe 
trees, after they had attained a confiderable ſtature, 
all around this encloſure. He had there fown the 


grains of ſuch trees as, from the ſecond year and up- 


ward, bear flowers or fruits, as the agathts, from 
Which depend circularly, like the cryital pendants of 
Juſtre, long cluſters of white flowers; the Perfian li- 
lach which raiſes ſtraight into the air it's gray, flaxen 


| girandoles ; the papuyer, whoſe branchlets trunk, 
1 formed like a column, briſtled all over with green me- 


Jons, carries aloft a chapiter of broad leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the fig-tree. 

5 He had likewiſe planted in it the kernels and the 
nuts of the hadamier, of the mango, of the avocalier, 
of the goyavier, of the jacgs, and of the jamroſe. 
Moſt ot theſe trees already yielded to their young 
maſter both ſhade and fruit. His induſtrious hand 
had diffuſed fecundity even over the moſt ſteril ſpot 
of the encloſure. Aloes of various kinds, the raquet, 
Ibaded with yellow flowers ſtripped with red, the 
prickly tapers, aroſe on the duſky ſummits of the 
rcks, and ſeemed deſirous of mounting up to the 
Hanes, garniſhed with blue or ſcarlet flowers, which 


* hung down here and there along the precipices of 


the mountain. 
þ2 He had diſpoſed theſe vegetables in ſuch a manner 


| that you could enjoy the ſight of them by a ſingle 
glance of the eye, He had planted in the middle 
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of the baſon, the herbage, which grows to no great 
height, after that the ſhrubbery, then the trees of 
ſmall ſtature, and laſt of all the great trees which gar- 
niſhed it's circumference ; ſo that this vaſt encloſure 
appeared, from it's centre, like an amphitheatre of 
verdure, of fruits and flowers, containing pot-herbs, 
ſtripes of mcadow-ground, and fields of rice and corn. 
But in ſubjecting thus the vegetable kingdom to his 
plan, he had not deviated from the plans of Nature. 
Directed by the indications which ſhe vouchſafes to 
give, he had placed in elevated ſituations the plants 
whoſe ſeeds are volatile, and by the fide of the wa- 
ters thoſe whoſe grains are adapted to floating. Thus 
cach vegetable grew in it's proper ſite, and each ſite 
received from it's vegetable it's natural dreſs. The 
ſtreams, which deſcended from the ſummit of theſe 
rocks, formed below in the valley, here fountains, 
there broad and capacious mirrors, which reflected in 
the midſt of the verdure, the trees in bloom, the 

rocks, and the azure of the Heavens. 
Notwithſtanding the great irregularity of the ſoil, 
theſc plantations were for the moſt part as acceſſible 
to the foot as to the eye. In truth, we all aſſiſted him 
with our advice, and with our exertions, in order to 
accompliſh his purpoſe. He had traced a path which 
winded round the baſon, and of which ſeveral rami- 
fications converged from the circumference to meet 
at the centre, He had availed himſelf of the moſt 
rugged places of his domain, and united, by a har- 
mony the moſt delicious, facility of walking with the 
aſperity of the ſoil, and domeſtic with foreſt trees. 
| | Of 
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Of that enormous quantity of rolling ſtones, which 
now obſtruct theſe roads as well as mar the greateſt 
part of the ſurface of this iſland, he had formed in 
various places huge pyramids, in the layers of which 
e had mixed with earth, and the roots of roſe-trees 
the poincillade and other ſhrubs, which take pleaſure 
In the rocks. In a very ſhort time, theſe gloomy and 
inanimate piles were covered with verdure, or with 
the dazzling luſtre of the moſt beautiful flowers. 
The cavities worn by the torrent in the 1:des of the 
mountain, bordered with aged trees inelined toward 
cach other, formed arched ſubterrancans inacceihible 
to the hcat, to which they retired for coolneſs during 
the ſultry ardor of the meridian Sun. A narrow path 
conducted into a thicket of wild trees, at the centre 
of which grew, ſheltered from the winds, a houſe- 
hold-tree loaded with fruit. There was a corn-field 
whitening to the harveſt ; here an orchard. Through 
this avenue you could ſee the houſes; through that 
the inacceſſible ſummits of the mountain. Under a 
tufted prove of tatamagues, interlaced with lianes, no 
one object was diſtinguiſhable even in the brightneſs 
of noon- day. On the point of that great rock ad- 
Joining, which juts out of the mountain, you could 
diſcern all thoſe contained within the encloſure, with 
the Sea at a diſtance, on which ſometimes appeared 
a veſſel arriving from Europe, or returning thither. 
On this rock it was that the two families aſſembled 
af an evening, and enjoyed in ſilence the coolneſs 
af the air, the ſragrance of the flowers, the bubbling 
of the fountains, and the laſt harmonies of light and 
= 
H4 Nothing - 
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Nothing could be more agreeable than the names 
impoſed on the greateſt part of the charming retreats 
of this labyrinth. The rock of which I have juſi 
now been tpeaking, from whence they could diſcern 
my approach at a conſiderable diſtance, was called 
Fzartexpsmy's DiscoveRy. Paul and Virginia, in 
their ſportiveneſs, had planted a bamboo upon it, on 
the ſummit of which they hoiſted a ſmall white hand- 
kerchief, as a ſignal of my arrival as ſoon as they per- 
ceived me; in imitation of the flag which is diſ- 
played on the neighbouring mountain on ſeeing a 
veſiel at Sea. I took a fancy to engrave an inſcrip- 
tion on the ſtem of this reed. Whatever pleaſure I 


may have enjoyed in the courle of my travels, in con- 


templating a ſtatue, or a monument of Antiquity, 1 
have enjoyed ſtill more in peruſing a well- conceived 
inſcription. It ſeems to me, in that caſe, as if a hu- 
man voice iſſued out of the ſtone, made itſelf audi- 
ble through the mighty void of ages, and addreſſing 
itſelf to Man in the midſt of deſerts, told him that 
he was not alone ; and that other men, in theſe very 
places, had felt, thought, and ſuffered like himſelf. 
Should it happen to be the inſcription of ſome an- 
cient Nation, which ſubſiſts no longer, it conveys 
our ſoul into the regions of infinity, and communi- 
cates to it the ſentiment of it's own immortality, by 
ſhewing that a thought has outlived the ruins even 
of an Empire. | | 

I inſcribed then on the little maſt whieh car- 
ried the flag of Paul and Virginia, theſe verſes of Ho- 


race: 


„ Eratres 
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--...Fratres Helen, lucida fidera, 
Ventorumque regat Pater, 
Obſtrictis aliis, præter lapyga.* 
« May the brothers of Helen, ſtars radiant like 
« yourſelves, and may the Ruler of the winds direct 
your courſe; binding up every ruder blaſt, and 


10 Wang your ſails only with the breath of the Ze- 


] 40 phyr.“ 


I engraved the following line from Virgil, on the 
rind of a /atamague; under the ſhade of which Paul 
ſometimes fat down to contemplate from afar the 
agitated Ocean : 


Pi 
Fortunatus & ille deos qui novit agreſtes ! 


Happy too is he in knowing no deitics but thoſe 
* who make the plains their care!“ 

And that over the door of Madame de /a Tour's 
cottage, which was the place of general rendezyous : 


At ſecura quies, & neſcia fallera vita. 


„ Peace undiſturb'd, and hearts devoid of guile.“ 


But Virginia did not approve of my Latin; ſhe ſaid 
that the inſcription which I had placed below her 
weathercock, was too long and too learned. I ſhould 
have rather preferred this, added ſhe : aLways AGI- 
TATED, BUT EVER CONSTANT. That device, replied 


I, is ſtill better adapted to virtue. My obſervation 
excited a bluſh in her cheek. 


* Thus imitated : 


May Helen's brothers, ſtars ſo bright, 

And Zelus guide your courſe aright, 
That, ſafe from every ruder gale, 
Zephyrs alone may ſwell the fail. 


Theſe 
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Theſe happy families extended their benevolent 
_ diſpoſitions to all that ſurrounded them. They be- 
ſtowed the moſt tender appellations on objects appa- 
rently the moſt indifferent. To an incloſure of orange- 
trees and bananas, planted in form of a circle round 
a portion of moſſy ground, in the middle of which 
Paul and Virginia ſometimes uſed to dance, they 
gave the name of TnE Coxcorp. An ancient tree, 
under the {ſhade of which Madame de la Tour and 
Margaret related to each other their misfortunes, 
was called Tun Trars wired Away. They gave 
the names of BIT TAN and Normandy to finall 
ſpets of ground where they had planted corn, ſtraw- 
berries, and peaſe. Domingo and Mary, wiſhing after 
the example of their miſtreſſes, to call to remem- 
brance the places of their birth in Africa, denomi- 
nated two picces of ground where that graſs grew 
of which they made baſkets, and where they had 
planted a great gourd, AxGoLa and FouLLEPoINTE. 
Thus, by thoſe productions of their own climates, 
theſe exiled families cheriſhed fond ideas of their 
native country, and ſoothed their ſorrows in a forcign 
land. Alas! I have ſeen the trees, the fountains, 
the rocks, of this ſpot, now ſo changed, animated by 
2 thouſand charming appellations ; but in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, like a Grecian plain, they only preſent ta 
view ruins and heart- affecting inſcriptions. 

Of the whole encloſure however no ſpot was more. 
agreeable than that which went by the name of Vik- 
GINIAs REST. At the foot of the rock named Tre 
DiscoveERy oH FRIENDSHIP, is a hollow place, 
whence iſſues a fountain, which forms from it's ſouree 

| a little 
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a little lake, in the middle of a meadow of fine graſs. 
| When Margaret had brought Paul into the World, I 
made her a preſent of an Indian cocoa-nut which had 
been given me. She planted this fruit on the borders 
of the lake, intending that the tree which it ſhould 
produce might ſerve one day as an epocha of her fon's 
birth. Madame de la Tour, after her example, 
F planted another there likewiſe, with a ſimilar inten- 
tion, as ſoon as ſhe was delivered of Virginia. From 
' theſe nuts grew two cocoa-trees, which formed the 
WM hole archives of the two families; - one was called 
the tree of Paul, the other that of Virginia. They 
| both grew in the ſame proportion as their young 
maſter and miſtreſs, of a height rather unequal, but 
which ſurpaſſed at the end of twelve years that of 
the cottages, Already they interwove their branches, 
and dropped their young cluſters of cocoas over the 
baſon of the fountain. 
* This plantation excepted, they had left the cavity 
of the rock juſt as Nature had adorned it. On it's 
brown and humid fides radiated, in green and duſky 
- ſtars, large plants of maiden-hair; and tufts of the 
+ ſcolopendra, ſuſpended like long ribands of a greeniſh 
purple, waved at the pleaſure of the winds. Near to 
j that grew long ſtripes of the periwinkle, the flowers 
of which nearly reſemble thoſe of the red gilly-flower, 
and pimentos, whoſe blood- coloured huſks are brighter 
than coral. Round about theſe the plants of balm, 
with their leaves reſembling a heart, and baſilicons, 
with a carnation ſmell, exhaled the ſweeteſt of per- 
fſumes. From the ſummit of the rugged precipices 
of 
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of the mountain hang the /zares, like floating dra- 
pery, which formed on the ſides of the rocks large 
feſtoons of veriinre. The ſea-birds, attracted by theſe 
peaceful retreats, flocked thither to paſs the nicht. 
At ſun-ſet you might ſee the rook and the ſea-lark 
fly along the ſhore of the Sca ; and high in air the 
black frigat and the white bird of the tropics, which 
abandon, together with the orb of day, the ſolitudes 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Virginia delighted to repoſe herſelf on the borders 
of this fountain, decorated with a pomp at once mag- 
nificent and wild. Thither did ſhe often reſort to 
waſh the linen of the family, under the ſhade of the 
two cocoa-trees ; and ſometimes ſhe led her goats 
to paſture there. While ſhe prepared cheeſes of 
their milk, ſhe took delight to ſee them browſe on 
the maiden-hair which grew on the ſteep ſides of 
the rock, and ſuſpend themſelves in the air on one 
of 1t's cornices as on a pedeſtal. 

Paul, percciving this to be the favourite retreat of 
Virginia, brought thither from the neighbouring foreſt 
the neſts of all kinds of birds. The parents of theſe 
birds followed their young, ones, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in this new colony. Firginia ſcattered 
among them from time to time grains of rice, of 
maize, and of millet. As ſoon as ſhe appeared, the 
whiſtling blackbirds, tie bengali whoſe warbling is 
ſo ſweet, and the cardinal with his flame-coloured 
plumage, left the buſhes ; the parroquets, as green 
as the emerald, deſcended from the neighbouring la- 
taniers ; the partridges ran nimbly along the graſs : 

| all 
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all haſtened in variegated groups to her very feet, 
like little chickens, while Paul and ſhe amuſed 
' themſelves with tranſport, at their playfulneſs, their 
| appetites, and their loves. 

Amiable children, thus did you 900 your early 
days, in perfect innocence, and employing yourſelves 
in adds of virtue! How many times, in that ſpot, 
did your mothers, folding you in their arms, give 
thanks to Heaven for the conſolation which you were 
preparing for their old age, and at ſceing you enter 

into life under auſpices ſo happy! How many times, 

under the ſhadow of theſe rocks, have I partaken 
with them your rural repaſt, by which no animal 
was deprived of life! Gourds filled with milk, freſh 
eggs, cakes of rice ſerved up on the leaves of the ba- 
nana tree, baſkets filled with potatoes, mangoes, 
oranges, pomegranates, bananas, atis, and pine-ap- 
ples, preſented at once the moſt nourithing aliment, 
the gayeſt colours, and the moſt agrecable juices. 
: "Their converſation was as ſweet and as innocent as 

the repaſts. Paul frequently talked of the labours of 
the day paſt, and of thoſe of to-morrow ; he was al- 
A ways meditating ſomething which would be ſubſer- 
vient to the general good: here the paths were not 

$commodious ; there they were indifferently ſeated ; 
theſe young bowers did not give a ſufficient ſhade ; 
Virginia would be more comfortable in another 
place. 

In the rainy ſeaſon, in the day-time, they aſſem- 
bled all together in one of the cottages, maſters and 
ſervants, and employed themſelves in weaving mats 

* the herbage, and baſkets of bamboo. You ſaw 
1 diſplayed, 
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diſplayed, in the moſt perfect order, along the boards 
of the wall, rakes, hatchets, ſpades ; and cloſe by 
theſe inſtruments of agriculture, the productions 
which were the fruit of them, bags of rice, ſheaves of 
corn, and rows of bananas. Delicacy was there ever 
blended with abundance. Virginia, aſſiſted by the 
inſtructions: of Margaret and her mother, amuſed 
herſelf with preparing ſherbets and cordials, with the 

Juice of the ſugar-cane, of citrons, and of cedrats. 
When night arrived, they ſupped by the glimmer- 
ing light of a lamp; after which Madame de /a 
Tour, or Margaret, related the hiſtories of travellers 
who had loſt their way by night, in the foreſts of 
Europe infeſted by robbers ; or of the ſhipwreck of 
ſome veſſel driven by the tempeſt on the rocks of a 
deſert ifland. On hearing melancholy details of this 
kind the hearts of theſe ſenſible young folks caught 
fire. They implored of Heaven the grace to put in 
practice, one day, the duties of hoſpitality to un- 
happy perſons in ſuch circumſtances. Afterwards the 
two families ſeparated to enjoy the gift of fleep, 
but in the ardor of impatience to meet again next 
morning. Sometimes they were lulled to reſt by the 
noiſe of the rain ruſhing down in torrents on the 
roof of their cottages ; or by the roaring of the winds, 
conveying to their ears the diſtant murmuring of the 
billows which broke upon the ſhore. They united in 
giving thanks to Gop for their perſonal ſecurity, 
the ſentiment of which was ns by that of 

danger remote. 

Madame de la Tour from time to time read aloud 
to the company ſome intereſting portion of the Hiſ- 
tory 
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tory of the Old or New Teſtament. They reaſoned 
ſparingly on the ſubject of thoſe Sacred Books; for 
their Theology confiſted wholly in ſentiment, like that 
of Nature ; and their morality, wholly in active bene- 
yolence, like that of the Goſpel. They had no days 
Ecſtined ſome to mirth others to melancholy. Every 
day was to them a ſeaſon of feſtivity, and every thing 
that ſurrounded them a divine Temple, in which they 
FSnceflantly admired an Intelligence infinite, omnipo- 
tent, and gracioufly diſpoſed toward Man. This ſen- 
timent of confidence in the Power Supreme filled 
them with conſolation reſpecting the paſt, with for- 
titude for the preſent, and with hope for the time to 
come. Thus it was that thoſe females, conſtrained 
by calamity to fall back into Nature, had unfolded in 
themſelves, and in their children, thoſe feelings which 
are the giſt of Nature to prevent our OE under 
the preflure of calamity. 
= But as there ſometimes ariſe in the beſt regulated 
Sirit clouds to diſturb it's ſerenity, when any member 
of this ſociety had the appearance of penſiveneſs, all 
the reſt felt attracted toward that one, and diſſipated 
tbe bitterneſs of thought rather by feelings than by 
"zeflections. Each exerted, to this effect, their par- 
| ticular character: Margaret, a lively gaiety ; Ma- 
game de la Tour, a mild theology; Virginia, tender 
' Eareſles ; Paul, frankneſs and cordiality. Nay Mary 
and Naa contributed their ſhare of conſolation. 
When they beheld affliction they were afflicted ; 
| when they ſaw tears ſhed they wept. Thus the feeble 


Plants interlace their boughs, in order to reſiſt the 
Nence of the hurricane. | 


When 
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When the weather was fine they went every Sun- 
day to maſs to the church of Pamplemouſſes, the 
tower of which you ſce below in the plain. The 
wealthy Planters reſorted thither in their palanquins; 
and made many efforts to form an acquaintance wit! 
theſe happily united families, and invited them tc 
partake of -their parties of pleaſure. But they uni- 
formly declined accepting ſuch tenders, civilly and 
reſpectfully, under the conviction that perſons of 
conſequence court the obſcure, only for the pleaſurc 
of 'having compliant hangers-on, and that it 1s im- 
poſſible to be complaiſant but by flattering the pai- 
fions of another, whether they be good or bad. On 
the other hand they ſhunned, with no leſs circum- 
ſpection, all intimacy with the lower ſettlers, who 
are for the moſt part jealous, back-biters, and vulgar. 
They paſſed, at firſt, with one of thoſe ſets, for timid ; 
and with the other, for haughty; but their reſerved 
behaviour was accompanied with marks of politencts 
ſo obliging, eſpecially to perſons in diſtreſs, that they 
imperceptibly acquired the reſpect of the rich, and 
the confidence of the poor. 


When maſs was over, they were 3 ſought 


unto, for the interpoſition of ſome gracious office or 


another. It was a perſon in perplexity who applicd 
to them for their kind advice ; or a child importun- 
ing them to viſit a ſick mother in one of the adjoin- 
ing hamlets. They always carried about them ſome 
receipts adapted to the diſeaſes incident to the inha- 
bitants, and they adminiſtered their preſcriptions with 
that good grace which communicates ſuch a valuc 
to ſmall ſervices, TIF 6 ſucceeded particularly in 

7 7 curing 
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| | Euring the maladies of the mind, ſo oppreſſive in a 
Rate of ſolitude, and in an infirm ſtate of body. Ma- 
dame de la Tour ſpoke with ſo much confidence of 
the DziTy, that the ſick perſon, liſtening to her diſ- 
evurſe, felt the Impreſſion of his preſence. From 
theſe viſits /7 rgima fre zuentiy returned with her eyes 
thed in tears, but her heart overflowing with joy; 

2 ſhe had been bleſſed with an opportunity of doing 

good. She it was who prepared, beforchand, the me- 

Aicines neceſſiry to the ſick, and who preſented them 

with a grace ineffable. 

> After thoſe viſits of humanity, they ſometimes ex- 

tended their walk by the valley of the long mountain, 

zs far as my habitation, where I expected them to din- 
ner, on the banks of the little river which flows in 
my neighbourhood. I provided myſelf {or ſuch occa- 
fions with ſome bottles of old wine, in oder to en- 
liven the gaiety of our Indian repaſts by thoſe plea- 
Fant and cordial productions of Europe. At other 
| times we had our rendezvous on the ſhore of the 

Bea, at the mouth of ſome other ſmall rivers, which 

in this part of the World can hardly be called any 
thing more than a larger kind of brook. 'I hither 
he carried from the plantation various kinds of yegc- 
2 proviſion, which we added to the abundont 
pplies furniſhed by the Ocean. We fiſhed along 
ſhore for cabuts, polypuſes, lobſters, roaches, 

3 . crabs, urchins, oyſters, and ſhell-fiſh of every 
Kind. Situations the moſt terrible frequently pro- 
eured us pleaſures the moſt tranquillizing. . Some- 
times ſeated on & rock under the. ſhade of a velvet- 
Fee, we contemplated the billows from the main roll- 
; F Vol. III. 1 ing 
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ing on, and breaking under our feet with a tre- 
mendous roar. Paul, who beſide his other qualities 
could ſwim like a fiſh, now and then advanced upon 
the ſhallows to meet the ſurge, then, as it approached, 
fled toward the ſhore, purſued by it's vaſt, foaming, 
and raging ſwell, a conſiderable: way up the ſtrand. 
But Virginia, as often as ſhe ſaw this, ſcreamed aloud, 
and declared that ſuch kind of amuſement terrified 
her exccedingly. 

Our meals were followed up by the ſinging and 
dancing of theſe two young people. Virginia chanted 
the felicity of à rural life, and the wretchedneſs ot 
ſea-taring men, whom avarice prompts to encounter 
a furious element, rather than to cultivate the earth, 
which confers ſo many benefits in peace and tranquil- 
lity. Sometimes, after the manner of the negroes, 
Paul and ſhe performed a pantomime. Pantomime is 
the firſt language of Man; it is practiſed among all 
Nations. It is ſo natural and ſo expreſſive, that the 
children of the whites quickly learn it, from ſeeing 
thoſe of the blacks thus amuſe themſelves. Virginia, 
recollecting the hiſtories which her mother uſed to 
read, thoſe eſpecially which had affected her the 
moſt, exhibited the principal *events of them with 
much natural expreſſion, Sometimes, to the found 
of Domingo's tam-tam, the made her appearance on 
the downy ſtage, bearing a pitcher on her head. She 
advanced with timidity, to fill it with water at the 
ſource of a neighbouring fountain. Domingo and 
Mary, repreſenting the ſhepherds of Midian, obſtruct- 
ed her paſſage, and feigned to repel her. Paul flew to 
Her aſſiſtance, beat off the ſhepherds, filled the pitcher 


of 


# 
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of Virginia, and placing it upon her head, at the ſame 
time bound around it a garland of the ſcarlet flowers 
of the periwinkle, which heightened the fairneſs of 
her complexion. Then, taking a part in their inno— 
cent ſports, I aſſumed the character of Hague, and 
beſtowed on Paul my daughter Zipporeh in marriage. 


Y At another time, ſhe repreſented the unfortunate 
| 4 Ruth, who returns to her lamented huſband's couniry 


F* 


Za widow, ancl in poverty, where ſhe finds herſelf 


* 
* 


treated as a ſtranger, after a long abſence. Domingo 


and Mary acted the part of the reapers. Virginia ap- 


9 = 
* 


peared, glcaning up and down after them, and pick- 


ing up the ears of corn. Paul, imitating the gravity 


- 
* 


: 


* - 


* 


'of a Patriarch, interrogated ber; ſhe, trembling, re- 
plied to his queſtions. Moved with compaſſion, he 
immediately granted an atylum to innocence, and 
the rights of hoſpitality to misfortune. He filled 
| Virginia's apron with proviſions of every kind, and 
brought her before us, as before the elders of the 


5 city, declaring that he took her to wife, notwith- 
+» ſtanding her extreme indigenge. At this ſeene, Ma- 


dame de /a Tor, calling to remembrance the ſtate of 
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tleſertion in which ſhe had been left by her own re- 
lations, her widowhood, the kind reception which 
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"Margaret had given her, now ſueceeded by the hope 
of a happy union between their children, could not 


refrain from tears; and this blended recollection of 


7 * 


4 
„ 


good and evil, drew from the eyes of us all the tears 
of forrow and of joy. : 

Theſe dramas were exhibited with a ſich a truth 
of expreſſion, that we actually imagined ourſelves 
tranſported to the plains of Syria or of Paleſtine. 

12 There 
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There was no want of decorations, of illuminations, 
and of orcheſtras, ſuitable to this ſpectacle. The place 
of the ſcene uſually was at the croſs-paths of a foreſt, 


the openings of which formed around us ſeveral ar- 


cades of foliage. We were at their centre ſheltered 
from the heat, all the day long : but when the Sun 
had deſcended to the horizon, his rays, broken by 
the trunks of the trees, diverged into the ſhades of 
the foreſt in long luminous emanations, which pro- 
duced the moſt majeſtic effect. Sometimes his com- 
plete diſk appeared at the extremity of an avenue, 
and rendered it quite dazzling with a tide of light. 
The foliage of the trees, illumined on the under fide 
with his ſaffron-coloured rays, ſparkled with the fires 
of the topaz and of the emerald. Their mofly and 
brown trunks ſeemed to be transformed into columns 
of antique bronze, and the birds, already retired in 
ſilence under the dark foliage for the night, ſurprized 
by the ſight of a new Aurora, ſaluted all at once the 
luminary of day, by a thouſand and a thouſand ſongs. 

The night very often ſurprized us regaling our- 
ſelves with theſe rural feftivities ; but the purity of 
the air, and the mildneſs of the climate, permitted 
us to ſleep under an ajoupa in the midft of the 
woods, free from all fear of thieves either at hand or 
at a diſtance. Every one returned next morning to 


his own cottage, and found it in the ſame ſtate in 


which it had been leſt. There reigned at that time 
ſo much honeſtly and ſimplicity in this un-commer- 
cial iſland, that the doors of many houſes did not 


faſten by a key, and a lock was an object of curioſity 
to many Creolcs. 


But 
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But there were certain days of the year celebrated 
by Paul and Virginia as ſeaſons of peculiar rejoicing ; 
theſe were the birth-days of their mothers. F:rgima 
never failed, the evening before, to bake and dreſs 
cakes of the flour of wheat, which ſhe ſent to the 
poor families of whites born in the iſland, who had 
never taſted the bread of Europe, and who, without 
any aſſiſtance from the blacks, reduced to live on 
maize in the midſt of the woods, poſſeſſed, toward 
the ſupport of poverty, neither the ſtupidity which is 
the concomitant of ſlavery, nor the courage which 
education inſpires. , 

Theſe cakes were the only preſents which Virginia 
By it in her power to make, from the affluence of 

the plantation ; but they were beſtowed with a grace 
Which greatly enhanced their value. Firſt, Paul him- 
ſelf was deſired to undertake the charge of preſent- 
ing them to thoſe families, and they were invited on 
ö receiving them, to come on the morrow and paſs the 
day at the habitation of Madame de la Tour and Mar- 

| 5 garet. There arrived, accordingly, a mother with 
two or three miſerable daughters, yellow, meagre, 
Ind ſo timid that they durſt not lift up their eyes. 
| _ preſently ſet them all at their eaſe : ſhe 
ſeryved them with a variety of refreſhments, the good- 
geſs of which ſhe heightened by ſome particular cir- 
.eurftances which, according to her, increaſed it's 
reliſh. That liquor had been prepared by Margaret ; 
this by her mother ; her brother himſelf had gathered 
that fruit on the nit of the tree. She prevailed 
pn Paul to lead them out to dance. She never gave 
* till ſhe ſaw them content and happy. It was her 
= 13 wiſh 
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with that they ſhould become joyful in the joy of the 
family. © No one,” ſaid ſhe, “ can find happineſs 
ec for himſelf but in promoting the happineſs of an- 
ce Other.“ On taking their leave to return home, ſhe 
preſſed them to carry away any thing which ſeemec 
to have given them peculiar ſatisfaction, veiling the 
neceſſity of accepting her preſents, under the pretext 
of their novelty, or of their ſingularity. If ſhe re— 
marked their clothes to be exceſſiyely tattered, ſhe, 
with the conſent of her mother, ſelected ſome of her 
own, and charged Paul to go by ſtealth and depoſit 
them at the door of their cottages. Thus ſhe did 
good, after the manner of the Derry ; concealing 
the benefactreſs and ſhewing the benefit. 

You gentlemen of Europe, whoſe minds are taint- 
ed from your early infancy by ſo many prejudices in- 
compatible with happineſs, you are unable to con- 
ccive how Nature can beſtow ſo much illumination, 
and ſo many pleatures. Your ſouls, circumſcribed 
within a ſinall ſphere of human knowledge, ſoon at- 
tain the term of their artificial enjoyments ; but na- 
ture and the heart are inexhauſtible. Paul and Y 
gina had no time-pieccs, ror almanacs, nor books 
of chronology, of hiſtory or of philoſophy : the pe- 
riods of their lives were regulated by thoſe of Na- 
ture. They knew the hour of the day by the ſhadow 
of the trees; the ſeaſons, by the times when they 
produced their flowers, or their fruits; and years, by 
the number of their harveſts. Theſe delightful images 
diffuſed the greateſt charms over their converſation. ' 
© Tt is dinner time,“ ſaid V irginia to the _ 
5 the ſhadows of the bananas are at their feet ;" 

al 
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elſe, © night approaches, for the tamarinds are cloſ- 
« ing their leaves.“ © When thall we fee you "of 
faid ſome of her companions of the vicinity to her ; 
te at the time of the ſugar-canes,” replied Virginia; 
4 your viſit will be ſtill ſweeter and more agreeable 
at that time,” returned theſe young people. When 
es were made reſpecting her own age and that 
of Paul, © My brother,” ſaid ſhe, © is of the ſame 
« age with the great cocoa-tree of the fountain, and 
te J, with that of the ſmall one. The mango-trees 
Le have yielded their fruit twelve times, and the 
x orange-trees have opened their bloſſoms twenty- 
* four times, ſince I came into the World. Like 
F auns and Dryads their lives ſeemed to be attached 
to thoſe of the trees. They knew no other hiſtorical 
epochs but the lives of their mothers ; no other chro- 
nology but that of their orchards ; and no other phi- 
n loſophy but univerſal beneficence, and reſignation to 
the will of Gop. 
+ After all, what occaſion had theſe young creatures 
for ſuch riches and knowledge as we have learnt to 
prize? Their ignorance and their wants were even a 
Farther addition to their happineſs. Not a day paſted 
in which they did not communicate to each other 
Home aſſiſtance, or ſome information; 1 repeat it, in- 
Formation ; and though it might be mingled with 
| ſome error, yet man in a ſtate of purity has no dan- 
gerous error to fear. Thus did theſe two children of 
Nature advance in life: hitherto no care had wrinkled 
their ſoreheads, no intemperance had corrupted their 
Plood, no unhappy paſſion had depraved their hearts; 
1 love, innocence, piety, were daily unfolding the beau- 
= fs I 4 tics 
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ties of their ſoul in graces ineffable, in their features, 
in their attitudes, and in their motions. In the morn- 
ing of life they had all the freſhneſs of it: like our 
firſt parents in the garden of Eden, when, proceeding 
from the hands of their Creator, they ſaw, approach- 
ed, and converſed with each other, at firſt, like bro- 
ther and ſiſter. Hirginia, gentle, modeſt and confi- 
dent like Eve ; Paul like Adam, with the ſtature ot 
a man, and all the ſimplicity of a child. 

He has a thouſand times told me, that ſometimes 
being alone with her, on his return from labour, he 
had thus addreſſed her:“ When I am weary the 
* fight of thee revives me; when from the moun- 
* tain's height I deſcry thee at the bottom of this 
* yallcy, thou appeareſt like a roſe- bud in the midit 
* of our archards ; when thou walkeſt toward the 
* dwelling of our mothers, the partridge which trips 
* along to it's young ones, has a cheſt leſs beautiful, 

“and a gait leſs nimble than thou haſt. Although ! 
loſe fight of thee through the trees, there is no oc- 
* cafion for thy preſence in order to find thee again; 
« ſomething of thee, which I am unable to expreſs, 
* remains for me in the air through which thou haiti 
<£ paſted, and on the graſs upon which thou haſt been 
* ſeated, When I approach thee all my ſenſes arc 
* raviſhed ; the azure of the Heavens is leſs radiant 
than the blue of thine eyes; the warbling of the 
* bengali is leſs ſweet than the tone of thy voice; if 
* I touch thee only with the tip of my finger, wy 
* whole body thrills with pleaſure. Doſt thou re- 
© member that day on which we paſſed acroſs the 
9 pebbly bed of the river of the mountain of the 
1 5 8 8 „Three 
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Three Paps; when I arrived on it's banks I was 
ce very much fatigued, but as ſoon as I had taken thee 
« on my back, it ſeemed as if I had gotten wings 
« like a bird: Tell me, by what charm thou haſt 
ec been able thus to enchant me: Is it by thy under- 
7 ſtanding ? Our mothers have more than either of 
| ET us: Is it by thy carefles ! Our mothers embrace 
me ſtill oftener than thou doſt : I believe it is by 
? « thy benevolence ; I ſhall never forget that thou 
e walkedſt bare- bot, as far as the Black River, to ſo- 
g heit the pardon of a wretched fugitive ſlave. Re- 
© © ceive, my much-loved Virginia, receive this flowery 
c branch of the lemon-tree, which I have gathered 
& for thee in the foreſt : place it at night by thy pil- 
cc low: eat this morſe] of honey-comb, which I took 
c for thee from the top of a rock. Firſt however re- 
Ke poſe thyſelf upon my boſom, and I ſhall be again 
Le revived.” | 
Virginia replied, © Oh, my brother! the rays of 
3 * the riſing Sun on the ſummits of theſe rocks afford 
: © me leſs delight than thy preſence : I love my own 
mother dearly ; I love thine ; but when they call 
„ thee, Son, I love them ſtill more. The careſſes 
+ which they beſtow on thee are felt more ſenſibly 
e by me than thoſe which I myſelf receive from them. 


% 


ee -——_— y 


& 
1 25 Thou aſkeſt me, Why thou loveſt me ? But thoſe 
e that are reared together always love each other : 
* behold our birds; brought up in the ſame neſt, they 
35 i „love like us, like us they are always together : 
_ © hearken how they call and reply to each other from 
1 * buth to buſh 2 in like manner, when the echoes 
; iy * of being to my ear the airs which thou playeſt on thy 
28% flute 
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flute trom the mountain-top, I repeat the words of 
them at the bottom of this valley: thou art moſt 
* dear to me, but above all, ſince that day on which 
* thou wert determined to fight the maſter of the 
* ſlave for my ſake : ſince that period I have ſaid to 
* myſelf a thouſand times: Ah! my brother has an 
cc excellent heart: but for hun I ſhould have died 
* with terror. I daily implore the bleſſing of the 
5 Almighty on my own mother, and on thine, on 
A thyſelf, and on our poor domeſtics : but when 1 
* pronounce thy name my devotion ſeems to glow, 
*] to carneſtly intreat the Almighty that no evil may 
„ hefal thee. Why doſt thou go ſo far off, and climb 
ce to ſuch heights, to find me fruits and flowers? 
« Have we not enough in the garden? How fatigued, 
e and in what a heat thou art juſt now?“ Then with 
her little white handkerchief ſhe wiped his forehead 
and his cheeks, and gave him a thoufand kiſſes. 
Nevertheleſs for ſome time paſt Virginia had felt 
herſelf diſturbed with an unknown malady. Her fine 
blue eyes were tinged with black, her colour faded, 
and an univerſal languor weakened her body. Se- 
renity no longer ſat upon her forehead, nor ſmiles 
upon her lips: all at once might be ſeen in her, 
gaiety without joy, and ſadneſs without ſorrow. She 
withdrew herſelf from her innocent amuſements, 
from her ſweet oceupations, and from the ſociety of 
her much-loved family. She wandered here and 
there in the moſt ſolitary places of the plantation, 
ſeeking reſt and finding none. Sometimes, at the 
Hght of Paul, ſhe ran up to him in æ playful manner; 
when all of a ſudden, as ſhe was on the point of com- 


ws 
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ing in contact with him, an unaccountable embar- 
raſſinent ſeized her; a lively red coloured her pale 
cheeks, and her eyes no longer dared to fix them- 
felves on his. Paul thus addreſted her:“ "Theſe 
« rocks are covered with verdure, the birds warble 
* when they ſee thee : all is gay around thee, and 
# thou alone art fad.” Thus, with embraces, did he 
endeavour to re- animate her; but ſhe, turning away 
her head, flew trembling to her mother. The un- 
Happy girl felt herſelf diſcompoſed by the carefles of 
her brother. Paul was quite ignorant of the cauſe 
of caprices ſo new and ſo ſtrange., 
3 Misfortunes ſeldom come ſingly. One of thoſe 
Summers which deſolate from time to time the lands 
? Ktuated between the "Tropics, happened to extend it's 
ravages here alſo. It was toward the end of Decem- 
her, when the Sun, in Capricorn, ſcorches with his 
vertical fires the whole Ifle of France, for three weeks 
together: the ſonth-caſt wind, which reigns there al- 
moſt all the year round, now blew no longer. Huge 
2 whirlwinds of duſt raiſed themſclves from the high- 
ways, and hung ſuſpended in the air. The carth was 
| 


A 


eleſt aſunder in all parts, and the graſs entirely burnt 
; FT” ; ardent exhalations iflued from the ſides of the 

mountains, and molt of the rivulets were dried up. 
3 No cloud aroſe out of the ſea ; during the day-time, 
only red vapours aſcended above it's ſurface, and 


appeared at ſun- ſet like the flames of a great con- 


7 | flagration. Even the night ſeaſon diffuſed no cool- 


3 "neſs over the burning atmoſphere. The bloody diſk 
4 of the moon roſe, of, an enormous ſize, in the huzy 
8 a 1 horizon; the languid flocks, on the ſides of the 
= mountains, 
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mountains, with their necks ſtretched out toward 
Heaven, and drawing in the air with difficulty, made 
the valleys reſound with their mournſul cries : even 
the cafre who conducted them lay along the ground, 
endeavouring to cool himſelf in that poſition. Every 
where the ſoil was ſcorching hot, and the ſtifling ai: 
reſounded with the buzzing of inſets, which ſought 
to quench their thirſt with the blood of men and ot 

animals. 8 
One of thoſe parching nights Virginia felt all the 
ſymptoms of her malady redouble. She got up, ſhe 
ſat down, the returned to bed, but in no attitude 
could ſhe find either fleep or repoſe. She rambled 
by the light of the moon toward the fountain ; ſhe 
perceived it's ſource, which, in deftance of the 
drought, ſtill flowed in filver fillets over the duſky 
fides of the rock. Without hefitation the plunged 
herſelf into it's baſon; at firſt the freſhneſs re-ani- 
mated her; and a thouſand agreeable recollections 
preſented themſelves to her mind. She remembered 
how, m the days of infancy, her mother and Mar- 
garet amuſed themſelves with bathing Paul and her 
in that very ſtream, and how Paul afterwards, ap- 
propriating this bath ſolely to her uſe, had deepened 
it's bed, covered the bottom with ſand, and ſowed 
aromatic herbs around it's brink. On her naked 
arms, and on her boſom, ſhe perceived the reflexes 
of the two palm-trees, which had been planted at the 
birth of her brother and at her own, and which now 
interwove their green boughs, and their young co- 
cozs, over her head, She called to remembrance the 
friendſhip of Paul, ſweeter than perfumes, purer than 
the 
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the water of the fountain, ſtronger than united palm- 
trees, and ſhe heaved a ſigh. She then reflected that 
it was the night ſeaſon, and that ſhe was in ſolitude 
a conſuming fire inflamed her breaſt, Immediately 


the haſtened in diſmay, from theſe dangerous ſhades, 


nd from waters more ardent than the ſuns of the 


| Torrid Zone: ſhe hurried to her mother to ſeek re- 


ge from herſelf. A thouſand times, wiſhing to diſ- 


ode her anguiſh, ſhe preſſed the maternal hands be- 


tween her own; a thouſand times ſhe was on the 
point of pronouncing the name of Paul, but her 


heart was ſo full as to deprive her tongue of utter- 


dance, and reclining her head on the boſom of her 


mother, ſhe bedewed it with a ſhower of tears. 


Madame de la Tour plainly perceived the cauſe of 
her daughter's diſorder, but even ſhe herſelf had not 
the courage to ſpeak to her about it. My child,” 


mid ſhe to her, © addreſs yourſelf to the Almighty, 


* who diſpenſes health and life according to his good 


* pleaſure. He makes trial of your virture to-day, 
* only in order to recompenſe you to-morrow; con- 


ſider that the chief end of our being placed on the 


3 Earth is to practiſe virtue.” 


In the mean time, thoſe exceſſive heats raiſed out 


the boſom of the Ocean an aſſemblage of vapours, 
| Phich, like a vaſt paraſol, covered the face of the 


Mand. The ſummits of the mountains collected theſe 


Around them, and long furrows of flame from time 
to time iſſued out of their cloud-capt peaks. Pre- 
ſently after tremendous thunder-claps made the 
woods, the plains, and the valleys, reverberate the 


n 
Poile of their exploſions, The rain in cataracts guſh- 
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ed down from the Heavens. Foaming torrents pre- 
cipitated themſelves down the ſides of this mountain; 
the bottom of the baſon was transformed into a Sea; 


the platform on which the cottages were raiſed into a 


little iſland ; and the entrance into the valley had 
become a fluice, out of which ruſhed; with awful 
impetuoſity, by the force of the roaring waters, the 
earth, the trees, and the rocks. 

The whole family, ſeized with trembling, addreſſ- 
ed their prayer to Gop in Madame de la Tour's cot- 
tage, the roof of which cracked dreadfully by the 
fury of the tempeſt. Though the door and the out- 
fide window- ſhutters were cloſely barred, every object 
was clearly diſtinguiſhable within through the join- 
ings of the boards, ſo bright and fo frequent were 
the flaſhes of lightning. The intrepid Paul, attended 
by Domingo, went from the one cottage to the other, 
notwithſtanding the raging of the elements, here ſe— 
curing a walt by a croſs beam, and there by driving 
in a ſtaxe; he went in only now and then, to com- 
fort the family with the hope of the ſpeedy return of 
fine weather. In reality, towards evening the rain 
ceaſed ; the Trade-wind ſrom the South- eaſt reſumed 
it's uſual current ; the ſtormy clouds were driven to 
the North-weſt, and the ſetting Sun appeared in the 
horizon. 

The firſt wiſh which Virginia expreſſed was to re- 
viſit the place of her repoſe: Paul approached her 
with a timid air, and offered her his arm to aſſiſt her 
in walking thither. She accepted it with a ſmile, 


and they ſct-out together from the cottage : the air 


was cool and ſonorous: clouds of white ſinoke aroſe 


On 
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on the ridges of the mountains, furrowed here and 
there by the foam of the torrents, which were now 
drying up on every ſide. As for the garden, it was 
entirely deſtroyed by deep gutters; molt of the fruit- 
trees were torn up by the roots; immenſe heaps of 
ſand covered the ſtripes of meadow- ground, and 
—Ftompletely choked up Virginia's bath: the two 
cCocoa- trees however were ſtill ſtanding, and in full 
verdure: the bowers and the graſſy turfs were no 
more, and the ear was no longer charmed with the 
warbling of the birds, except a few bengalis on the 
ſummit of the neighbouring rocks, which deplored 
with plaintive notes the loſs of their young. 
i At ſight of this deſolation Virginia ſaid to Paul, 


2 


* 


Tou brought the birds hither, and the hurricane 
has deſtroyed them; you planted this garden, and 
it is now no more: every thing on earth periſhes ; 
Heaven alone is unchangeable.” Paul replied : 
* Oh! then, that it were in my power to beſtow 
e ſome gift of Heaven upon you! But alas! I poſſeſs 
x 6 nothing now, even on the Earth.” Virginia, with 
= bluth, returned: * You have certainly the por- 
4 trait of St. Paul, that you can call your own.” 
Pcarcely had ſhe pronounced theſe words, than Pau 
Mew to his mother's cottage to ſeek for it. This 
portrait was a ſinall miniature repreſenting Paul the 

bermit. Margaret regarded it with ſingular devo- 
tion: while a girl ſhe wore it long round her own 
neck; but when ſhe became a mother ſhe ſuſpended 
2} round the neck of her child. It happened that 
. hen pregnant of him, and abandoned by all the 
; Wor Id, from merely contemplating the image of this 
VB blefſed 
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bleſſed Recluſe, the fruit of her womb contracted a 
ſtrong reſemblance to it; this determined her to 
beſtow the ſame name on him; and likewiſe to give 
him for a patron, a Saint who had paſſed his life far 
from Man, by whom he had been firſt abuſed and then 
deferted. Virginia on receiving this ſmall portrait 
from the hands of Paul, ſaid, with much emotion: 
cc My brother, while I live this ſhall never be taken 
* from me, and I ſhall always remember that you 
* gave me the only poſſeſſion you had in the World.” 
On hearing thoſe tones of cordiality, on this un- 
expected return of familiarity and tenderneſs, Paul 
was going to claſp her in his arms ; but as nimbly as 
a bird ſhe ſpung away, leaving him quite confounded, 
and totally unable to account for a — ſo extra- 
ordinary. 
Meanwhile Margaret aid to Madame de la Tour : 

* Why ſhould we not marry our children? Their 
<« paſſion for each other is extreme; my ſon, indeed, 
<« is not yet ſenſible of it; but when Nature ſhall 
E have begun to ſpeak to him, to no purpoſe will we 


« employ all our vigilance over them; every thing is to 4 


ce befeared.” Madame de la Tour returned: They 
ce are too young, and too poor; what anxiety would 
© it coſt us ſhould Virginia bring into the World un- 
© happy children, whom perhaps ſhe would not have 
* ſtrength to rear. Domingo is very much broken; 
* Mary is infirm ; I myſelf, my dear friend, for theſe 
* laſt' fourteen years feel my health very much im- 


© paired. A perſon ſoon grows old in theſe hot 


© countries, eſpecially when that period is ſo greatly 
accelerated by ſorrow. Paul 1s our only hope; 
| | & let 
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© let us wait till age has ſtrengthened his conſtitu— 
«tion, and till he is able to ſupport us by the labour 
of his hands. At preſent you well know we have 
c hardly any thing more than a ſcanty ſupply from 
day to day. But if we fend Pau to India for a 
ſhort ſpace of time, commerce will ſupply him 
with the means of purchaſing ſome ſlaves. On his 
return hither we will marry him to Virginia; for I 
Jam well aſſured that no one can make my beloved 
« daughter ſo happy as your ſon Paul. Let us men- 
tion the matter to our neighbour.” 
EZ Theſe ladies accordingly conſulted me, and I ap- 
proved of their plan. © The ſeas of India are delight- 
: # ful,” ſaid I to them; „if we chuſe a favourable 
eas for going from hence to that country, the 
voyage outward is but fix weeks at moſt, and as 
* long to return; we will make up a ſmall aſſort- 
60 ment of goods for Paul; for I have ſome neigh- 
« bours who are very fond of him; were we but to 
, provide him with a parcel of raw cotton, of which 
we can here make no uſe for want of mills to dreſs 
it; ſome ebony wood, which is ſo common here 
chat we uſe it for fuel; and ſeveral forts of roſin, 
Wwhich go to waſte in theſe woods; all of thoſe 
% ommodities will find a market in India, though 
* hey are of no value at all here.“ 
221 took upon inyſelf the charge of obtaining M. de la 
Bpurdonaze's permiſſion for this embarkation ; but I 
thought it neceſſary, beforehand, to open the buſineſs 
to Paul. How was I aſtoniſhed however when that 
young man ſaid to me, with a good ſenſe far above 


* years: * Why would you have me quit my family 
Vor. III. K « tor 
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* for a viſionary project of fortune? Can there bea 


* more advantageous commerce in the World than 
* the cultivation of a field, which ſometimes yields 
te fifty and a hundred fold ? If we with to engage in 


ce trade, can we not do ſo by carrying our ſuperfluities 


“from hence to the city, without the neceſſity of my 


ce rambling to the Indies? Our parents tell me chat 
& Domingo is old and worn out; but I am young, 
and daily acquiring freſh vigour. What if any ac- 
* cident ſhould befal them during my abſence, more 
* eſpecially to Virginia, who even now ſuffers very 
« ſeverely ? Ab, no! no! I can never bring myſelf t. 
* the reſolution of quitting them.“ 


His anſwer greatly embarraſſed me; for Madame 


de la Tour had not concealed from me Virginia's con- 
dition, and the defire which ſhe herſelf had of de- 


ferring their union till they were of a more mature 


age, by ſeparating them from each other. I durf 
not ſo much as hint to Paul that ſuch were hc: 
motives. | 

Whilſt theſe tranſactions were going on, a veſſe 
newly arrived from France brought a letter to Madame 
de la Tour from her aunt. The fear of death, with- 
out which obdurate hearts would never ſoften, had 
appalled her. She had juſt recovered from a danger- 
ous diſorder, which produced a deep melancholy, 


and which age rendered incurable. She requeſted 


her niece to return to France: or if the ſtate of he: 
health were ſuch as to prevent her taking ſo long 


voyage, ſhe enjoined her to ſend Virginia thither on 


whom ſhe intended to beſtow a good education, 


place at Court, and a bequeſt of all her poſſeſſions: 
| ; the 
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the return of her favour, ſhe added, depended en- 
rely on compliance with theſe injunctions. 

No ſooner had this letter been read than it ſpread 
aniverſal conſternation in the family; Domingo and 
Mary began to weep; Paul, motionleſs with WN 
ment, ſeemed ready to burſt with rage; Virginia, her 


3 res ſtedfaſtly fixed on her mother, dared not to utter 
2 ſyllable. © Can you bring yourſelf to the reſolu- 


, tion of quitting us?“ ſaid Margaret to Madame 
& la Tour. © No, my friend, no, my children,” re- 
lic Madame de la Tour ; © I will never leave you; 


| 8 with you J have lived, and with you I mean to die: 
I never knew what happineſs was till I experienced 
« your friendſhip : if my health is impaired, ancient 
„ ſorrows are the cauſe : my heart has been pierced 
_ by the harſhneſs of my relations, and by the loſs of 


„ my beloved huſband : but ſince that period I have 
« enjoyed more conſolation and felicity with you, in 


6 « theſe poor cottages, than ever the riches of my 
- family gave me reaſon to expect, even in my native 
5 n country.” At theſe words tears of joy bedewed 
e checks of the whole houſehold : Paul, folding 
I adame de la Tour in his arms, exclaimed : © And 
I will never, never quit you, nor go from hence to 


the Indies; you ſhall experience no want, my deur 
mother, as long as we are able to work for you.“ 


| Or all the ſociety, however, the perſon who teſtified 
the leaſt j Joy, and who nevertheleſs felt it the moſt, 
a Vas Virginia. A gentle cheerfulneſs appeared in her 


the remainder of the day, and the return of her tran- 


| * redoubled the general ſatisfaction. 
1 Next morning at ſun-riſe, as they were offering up 


K 2 their 
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their accuſtomed matin prayer which preceded break- 

faſt, Domingo informed them that a gentleman on 
horſcback was approaching the plantation, followed 

by two ſlaves. It was M. de lu Bourdonaye. He 
entered the cottage where the whole family were at 

table: Virginia was ſerving up, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, coffee and boiled rice; there 

were likewiſe hot potatoes and freſh bananas : the 

only diſhes which they had were the halves of a 

gourd ; and all their table-linen conſiſted of the leaves 

of the plantain. The Governor at firft exprefied 

ſome ſurprize at the meanneſs of their dwelling; then, 
addreſſing himſelf to Madame de /a Tour, he ſaid that 

his public ſituation ſometimes prevented him from: 
paying attention to individuals, but that ſhe however 

| had a title to claim his more immediate regard. 

« You have, madam,” added he © an aunt at Paris, a 

lady of quality and very rich, who deſigns to beſtow 

her fortune upon you, but at the ſame time expects 

© that you will attend her.” Madame de la Tour re- 

plied, that her unſettled ſtate of health would not 
permit her to undertake fo long a voyage. © Surely | c 

* then,” cried M. de la Bourdonaye, “ you cannot, 
without injuſtice, deprive your young and beauti- 

e ful daughter of ſo great an inheritance : I will not 
* conceal from you, that your aunt has employed 
«© authority, to ſecure your daughter's compliance 
with her with. The Miniſter has written to me on 
« the ſubject, authorizing me, if neceſſary to exerciſe 
© the hand of power; but my only aim in employing 
that, is to promote the happineſs of the inhabitants 
of this colony; I expect therefore that you will, 
« with 


| 
: 
| 
| 
. 
| 
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& with cheerfulneſs, ſubmit to the ſacrifice of a ſew 
years, on which depend the eſtabliſhment of your 
« daughter, and your own welfare for the remainder 
* of lite. For what purpoſe do people reſort to theſe 
« jflands? Is it not in the view of making a fortune ? 
* Surely however it is far more agreeable to return, 
and obtain one in our native country.“ 

As he ſaid theſe words, he placed upon the table 
a large bag of piaſires, which one of his ſlaves had 
brought. © This,“ added he, © is what your aunt 
haus remitted, to make the neceſſary preparations 
* for the voyoge of the young lady your daughter.“ 
He then concluded with gently reproaching Madame 
de la Tour for not having applied to him in her ne- 
ceflities : at the ſame time applauding the noble 
firmneſs which the had diſplayed. Paul upon this 
broke filence, and thus addreſſed the Governor: 
“Sir, my mother did apply to you, and your recep- 
* tion was unkind to the laſt degree.” © Have you 
* then another child?“ ſaid M. de la Bourdonaye to 
Madame de la Tour : No Sir,” replied the ; “ this 
is the ſon of my friend; but he and Firgma are 
our common property, and equally beloved by 
both.” © Young man,” ſaid the Governor, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to Pau, © when you ſhall have acquired 
* experience of the World, you will learn to what 
diſtreſſes people in place are expoſed ; you will 
* diſcover how ealy it is to prejudice them, and how 
* often intriguing vice obtains from them what, in 
« juſtice, ſhould be beſtowed on concealed merit.” 

M. de la Bourdonaye, on the invitation of Madame 
ge la Tour, ſeated himſelf by her at the table. He 

| K 3 break- 
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breakfaſted, as the Creoles do, upon coffee mixed with 
boiled rice. He was charmed with the order and neat- 
neſs of the little cottage, with the union of the two 
happy families, and even with the zeal of their old do- 
meſtics. © Here,” ſaid he, “ is no furniture but what 
« the woods ſupply, but I ſee countenances ſerene, 
and hearts of gold.” Paul, delighted with the fa- 
miliarity of the new Governor, ſaid to him : © : e 
* your friendſhip, for you are an honeſt man.” M. 
de la Bourdonaye received this mark of inſular cordi- 
ality with pleaſure. He embraced Paul, and preſſing 
him by the hand, aſſured him that he might rely upon 
his friendſhip. 
Aſter breakfaſt he took Madame de ld Tour apart, 
and informed her that a fayourable opportunity juſt 
now offered of ſending her daughter into France, by 
means of a veſſel on the point of failing ; and that 
he would recommend her to the care of a lady, a re- 
lation of his own, who was going paſſenger in it ; re- 
preſenting at the ſame time that it would be very 
wrong to ſacrifice the proſpect of an immenſe fortune, 
to the pleaſure of her daughter's company for a few 
years. © Your aunt,” added he, as he was depart- 
ing, © cannot hold out more than two years longer; 
her friends have aſſured me of it: conſider the 
« matter therefore ſeriouſly, I pray you; conſult 
* your own mind; ſurely every perſon of common 
<« ſenſe muſt be of my opinion,” Madame de Ia Tour 
replied : © As I defire nothing henceforward but the 
« welfare of my daughter, the voyage to France ſhall 
« be left entirely to her own diſpofal.“ 

Madame de la Tour was not ny at finding an 


* 
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opportunity of ſeparating Paul and Virginia for a 
ſhort time; but it was only in the view of ſecuring 
their mutual happineſs at a future period. She ac- 
cordingly took her daughter aſide, and ſaid to her: 
My dear child, our domeſiics are growing old; 
« Paul is ſtill very young; age is ſtealing upon Mar- 
« 927et, and I myſelf am already infirm : ſhould I 
* happen to die, what will become of you in the midit 
* of theſe deſerts? You will be left entirely alone 
« with no perſon to aſhiſt you, and you will be obliged 
«* to procure yourſ.!t a livelihood by labouring inceſ- 
* fantly in the ground, like a hireling : ſuch an idea 
* overwhelms me with grief.” Virginia thus re- 
plied : © Gop has doomed us to labour: you have 
taught me how to work, and to offer up daily 
* thankſgiving to Him. Hitherto He has not aban- 
* doned us, nor will he abandon us now. His pro- 
* vidence watches with peculiar care over the un- 
happy; you have told me ſo a thouſand times, my 
dear mother! Oh, I ſhall never have reſolution to 
* quit you.” Madame de la Tour, much affected, 
returned,“ I have no other intention than that of 
* rendering you happy, and of uniting you one day 
* to Paul, who is not your brother: Conſider like- 
* wiſe that his fortune now depends entirely on you.” 

A young girl in love thinks that every one is igno- 
rant of it. She ſpreads the ſame veil over her eyes 
which ſhe wears on her heart ; but when it is removed 
by the hand of a beloved friend, immediately the ſe- 
cret torments of her love tranſpire, as through an 
opened barrier, and the gentle expanſions of confi- 


dence ſucceed to the myſterious reſerve in which ſhe 
| K 4 had 
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had enveloped herſelf. Virginia, ſenfibly alive to the 
new teſtimonies of her mother's kindneſs, freely re- 
lated the many ſtruggles which ſhe had experienced 
within herſelf, and of which Gop alone had been the 
witneſs ; that ſhe perceived the hand of his provi- 
dence in the conſolation adminiſtered by a tender 
mother, who approved of her inclination, and who 
would direct her by wholeſome counſel; and that now, 
reſting entirely on her ſupport, every thing operated 
as an inducement to remain where the was, without 
uneaſineſs for the preſent, or anxicty for the future. 
Madame de lu Tour, perceiving that her confidence 
had produced an effect entirely different from what 
ſhe had expected, faid to her: My dear child, I 
& have no wiſh to conſtrain your inclinations ; con- 
« fider the matter at your leiſure ; but conceal your 
ce love from Paul: when the heart of a young wo- 
* man is gained, her lover has nothing more to aſk 
© of her.” | 
Toward the evening, while ſhe was alone with YVir- 
ginia, a tall man dreſſed in a blue caſſock came in. 
He was an eccleſiaſtical miſſionary of the iſland, and 
conſeſſor to Madame de la Tur and Virginia, and 
had been ſent thither by the Governor, * My chil- 
« dren,” ſaid he, as he entered, © there is wealth in 
« ſtore for you now, thank Heaven! You have at 
e length the means of gratifying your benevolent 
ce feelings, by adminiſtering aſſiſtance to the wretched. 
« I well know what the Governor has ſaid to you, and 
ce alſo your reply. My good madam, the ſtate of 
« your health obliges you to remain here; but as for 
&« you, young lady, you have no excuſe, We muſt 
5 obey 
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cc gbey the will of Providence, in reſpecting our aged 
© relations, however unjuſt they may have been to 
ce us. It is a ſacrifice, I grant, but it is the command 
gc of the Almighty. He devoted himſelf for us, and 
ce jt is our duty to devote ourſelves for the welfare of 
© our kindred. Your voyage into France will finally 
« come to a happy iſſue: Can you poſſibly, my dear 
« child, have any objection to go thither?“ Virginia, 
with her eyes caſt down, and trembling as ſhe ſpake, 
replied : © If it is the command of Gop that I ſhould 
go I have nothing to ſay, againſt it; the will of 
* Gop be done,” ſaid ſhe, burſting into tears. 

The miſſionary took his departure, and gave the 
Governor an account of the ſucceſs of his embaſly. 
Madame de lu Tour however tent a meſſage to me 
by Domingo, intreating me to come over, and conſult 
about Virginia's departure. It was my firm opinion 
that ſhe ought not to be permitted to go. I main- 
tain, as infallible principles of happineſs, that the ad- 
vantages of Nature ought always to be preferred be- 
fore thoſe of fortune; and that we ſhould never ſeek 
from abroad thoſe bleflings which we can find at 
home. I extend theſe maxims to all cafes, without 
a ſingle exception. But of what avail could my mo- 
_ derate counſels prove, againſt the illuſions of an im- 
menſe fortune, and my natural reaſon, againſt the 
prejudices of the world, and againſt an authority held 
ſacred by Madame de la Tour? This lady conſulted 
me only out of politeneſs, for ſhe no longer deliberated 
in her own mind after the deciſion of her confeſſor. 
Even Margaret who, in ſpite of the advantages which 
_ the thought her ſon might derive from Virginia's for- 

tune, 
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tune, had warmly oppoſed her departure, no longer 
made any objections. As for Paul, entirely ignorant 
of the reſolutions which might be formed, and alarmed 
at the ſecret converſations of Madame de la Tour and 
her daughter, he abandoned himſelf to a gloomy ſad- 
neſs : © Surely,” ſaid he, © they are contriving ſome 
© miſchief againſt me, from the myſteriouſneſs of their 
conduct toward me.“ 

A report meanwhile being ſoon circulated in the 
ifland, that fortune had viſited theſe ſolitudes, mer- 
chants of every deſcription might be ſeen ſcrambling 
up hither: they diſplayed, amidſt theſe poor cottages, 
the richeſt ſtaffs of India; the ſuperfine dimities of 
- Goudelour ; the handkerchiefs of Poulicat and Ma- 
zulipatam, and the muſlins of Decca, plain, ſtriped, 
embroidered, and tranſparent as the day ; the baftas 
of Surat, ſo beautifully white, and chintzes of all co- 
Tours, and of the rareſt fort, with a ſable ground and 
green ſprigs. They unrolled the magnificent ſilks of 
China; lampas pinked into tranſparency ; ſatiny- 
white damaſks ; ſome of a meadow-green, others of 
a dazzling red ; roſe-coloured taffetas, ſatins in whole 
bales, Pekins ſoft as wool, white and yellow nan- 
keens, and even the ſtuffs of Madagaſcar. 

Madame de la Tour gave her daughter permiſſion 
to purchaſe whatever pleaſed her, carefully examin- 
ing however the quality of the goods and their prices, 
leſt the merchants ſhould impoſe upon her. Virginia 
made choice of what ſhe thought would be agreeable 
to her mother, to Margaret, and to Paul. This,” 
ſaid ſhe, © will be uſeful for furniture, that for Do- 
* mingo and Mary.” In ſhort, the bag of piaſtres was 

expended 
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expended before ſhe thought of her own wants. It 
became neceſſary to cull her portion out of the pre- 
ſents which ſhe had diſtributed among the houſhold. 

Paul, overwhelmed with ſorrow at ſight of theſe 
gifts of fortune, which preſaged the departure of Yir- 
ginia, came to my houſe a few days afterwards ; he 
ſaid to me, with a melancholy air: © My ſiſter is 
* going to leave us; preparations are already made 
cc for her departure. Come over to our habitation I 
* entreat you, and make uſe of your influence on the 
* minds of her mother and of mine.” I accordingly 
yielded to his importunity, though well aſſured that 
my repreſentations would be ineffectual. 

If Virginia had appeared beautiful to me in her 
dreſs of blue Bengal cloth, with a red handkerchief tied 
round her head, how was ſhe improved when I ſaw 
her habited like the ladies of this country! She was 
drefled in white muſlin, lined with roſe-coloured taf- 
feta : her ſtays diſplayed to great advantage her ele- 
gant and majeſtic ſhape; and her beautiful flaxen 
hair, in long double treſſes, adorned her virgin head: 
her fine blue eyes had aſſumed a caſt of melancholy, 
and the agitation which her heart endured, by ſtrug- 
gling with a ſmothered paſſion, gave a glowing tint 
to her complexion, and tones full of emotion to her 
voice. The very contraſt of her elegant dreſs, which 
| ſhe ſeemed to wear againſt her will, rendered her 
languor ſtill more affecting. No one could ſee or 
hear her without being moved. Paul's ſadneſs was 
increaſed by it. Margaret, afflicted at her ſon's ſitu- 
ation, took him apart, and thus addreſſed him: 


5 Why, wy fon, do you feed yourſelf with falſe 9 
& which 
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** which only ſerve to render the diſappointment of 
them more bitter? It is now time to diſcloſe to you 
* the ſecret of your lite, and of my own. Mademoi- 
* ſelle de a Tour is related by her mother's fide to a 
* perſon of immenſe wealth, and of high rank. As 
* to yourſelf, you are only the ſon of a poor low-born 
* woman ; and, what is ſtill worſe, you are a baſtard.“ 
The word baſtard greatly ſurprized Paul; he had 
never heard it made uſe of before, and he aſked his 
mother the meaning of it: ſhe replied, © You had no 
legitimate father; when I was a girl, love betrayed 
* me into a folly of which you are the fruit. My 
* frailty deprived you of the family of your father, 
* and my repentance of that of your mother. Un- 
* fortunate boy! I am the only relation you have in 
* the World.” She concluded by burſting into a flood 
of tears. Paul, folding her in his arms, exclaimed: 
* Alas! my mother, fince I have no other relation 
* but you, I will love you ſtill the more: but what a 
c ſecret have you juſt divulged to me! I now plainly 
«© perceiye the reaſon why Mademoiſelle de la Tour 
« has, for theſe two months, ſhunned me, and which 
** has at length determined-her to take her departure. 

& Alas! without doubt ſhe deſpiſes me!“ 
However, the hour of ſupper came; each of the 
gueſts took a place at table, agitated with different 
paſſions ; they ate little, and did not utter a ſingle 
ſyllable. Virginia retired firſt, and came and ſeated 
herſelf on the ſpat where we now are : Paul ſoon fol- 
lowed, and placed himſelf by her fide: a profound 
filence enſued for ſome time. It was one of thoſe 
delightful nights, ſo common between the Tropics, 
and 
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and whoſe beauty baffles all deſcription. The moon 
appeared in the middle of the firmament, enveloped 
with a cloudy curtain, which was gradually diſſipated 
by her rays. Her light inſenfibly diffuſed itſelf over 
the mountains of the iſland, and over their peaks, 
which glittered with a filyery verdure. Not a breath 
of wind was to be heard. In the woods, at the bottom 
of the valley, and at the top of theſe rocks, the ſoft 
warblings and gentle murmurings of the birds, which 
were careſſing each other in their neſts, delighted 
with the bcauty of the night, and the tranquillity of 
the air, ſtole on the ear. All, even to the very in- 
ſects, were humming along the graſs; the ſtars, twink- 
ling in the Heavens, reflected their trembling images 
on the ſurface of the Occan. As Virginia was ſur- 
veying, with wandering eyes, the vaſt and gloomy 
horizon, diſtinguiſhable from the ſhores of the iſland 
by the red fires of the fiſhermen, ſhe perceived, at 
the entrance of the port, a light fixed to a large dark 
body; it was the lanthorn on the veſſel in which the 
was to embark for Europe, and which, ready to ſet fail, 
only lay at anchor till the breeze ſhould ſpring up. 
At this ſight ſhe was ſo deeply affected that ſhe turn- 
ed her head aſide, leſt Paul ſhould perceive her tears. 

Madame de la Tour, Margaret and I, were ſeated a 
few paces from them, under the ſhade of the banana 
trees; and, owing to the ſtillneſs of the night, we 
diſtinctly heard their converſation, which I ſhall never 
forget. 

Paul ſaid to her: © I underſtand, madam, that you 
* are to take your departure hence in three days: 
© have you no apprehenſion, at the thought of ex- 
* poſing vourſelf to the dangers of the Sea., the Sea 
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ce at which you uſed to be ſo terrified ?” It is my duty, 
* you know,” replied Virginia, © to obey the com- 
* mands of my relations.” * You are going, then,” 
faid Paul, © to quit our ſociety for a female relation 
* who lives far from hence, and whom you have never 
« ſeen l' Alas!” returned /, Irginia, © had I been 
© permitted to follow my own inclination I ſhould 
© have remained here all my life long; but my mo- 
ce ther is of a contrary opinion, and my confeflor has 
* told me it is the will of Gop that I ſhould depart ; 
ce that life is a ſtate of probation.....Alas ! how ſevere 
that probation is!“ 

6 How,” replied Paul,“ ſo many reaſons to deter- 
c mine thee to leave us, and not one to induce thee 
*© to remain! Ah! of the former there is ſtill one 
* which you have not mentioned: the attractions 
& which wealth holds out are powerful. You will ſoon 
<« find, in a world entirely new to you, another per- 
“ ſon on whom to beſtow the name of brother, by 
* which you now no longer addreſs me: you will 
find this brother among your equals, and fuch as 
c have riches and high birth, which I can never offer 
« you. But, whither can you go to be more happy 
ce than where you are? On what land can you ſet 
« your foot dearer to you than that which gave you 
„ being? Where can you find a ſociety more ami- 
« able than one of which you are entirely beloved? 
How can you exiſt without the careſſes of your 
© mother, to which you have been ſo long accuſ- 
«© tomed ? What will become of your mother her- 
« ſelf, already far advanced in life, when ſhe no lon- 
e ger ſees you by her ſide, at her table, in the 
* houſe, and in her walks, where you uſed to be her 
« ſupport ? 
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c ſupport ? To what a ſtate will my parent be re- 
« duced, who is as fondly attached to you as your 
« own? What can I ſay to give them conſolation, 
« when I ſee them mourning your abſence ? Cruel 
« girl! I ſay nothing of myſelt ; but, What ſhall be- 
« come of me, when in the morning I no longer en- 
joy your company, and when night comes on, with- 
« out bringing us together again : and when I ſhall 
«© behold theſe palm trees, planted at our birth, and 
« which ſo long have been the witneſſes of our mu- 
« tual affection. Ah! ſince a new deſtiny attracts you; 
* ſince you will ſcek other coyntrics, far from the ſpot 
« where you was born, and other poſſeſſions than thoſe 
* which the labour of my hands has procured for you, 
allow me to accompany you in your voyage; I will 
* encourage you during thoſe tempeſts which cauſed 
% ſuch apprehenſions in you while on ſhore, Thy 
head ſhall repoſe upon my boſom ; I will claſp thee 
to my breaſt; and, in France, whither thou art 
going in queſt of fortune and of greatneſs, I will 
* follow thee as thy ſlave; in the palaces where I 
* ſhall behold thee ſerved and adored, I will rejoice 
* at thy happineſs ; even then I ſhall be rich enough 
to offer thee the greateſt of ſacrifices, by dying at 
thy feet.” 

His voice was entirely ſtifled with ſobbing ; we 
preſently heard that of Virginia, who addreſſed him 
in theſe words, frequently interrupted by ſighs......... 
* It is for thy ſake that I go away. . for thee, whom 
* I have daily ſeen bowed down to the ground, la- 
* bouring to ſupport two infirm families. If I have 
-* embraced this opportunity of acquiring wealth, it 
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« is only to return a thouſand fold the good which 
* thou haſt done to us all. Can there be a fortune 
„ worthy of thy friendſhip ? Why mention thy birth 
« tome? Ah! were it even poſlible that another 
« brother ſhould be offered to me, could I chooſe 
% any but thee? Oh, Paul! Paul! thou art fur 
« dearer to me than a brother. What a ſtruggle 
* hath it coſt me to keep thee at a diſtance ! I even 
* wiſhed thee to aſſiſt me in ſeparating me from my- 
& ſelf, till Heaven could bleſs our union. But now, 
J remain! I depart! Ilive ! I die! Do what thou 
ce wilt with me: Oh, irreſolute girl that I am! I had 
* fortitude to bern thy careſſes, but * ſorrow quite 
* overpowers me. 

At thefe words Paul took her in his arms, and 
holding her cloſely embraced, exclaimed with a ter- 
rible voice: © I am reſolved to go with her, nor ſhall 


© any thing ſhake my reſolution.” We immediately 


flew toward him, and Madame de la Tour addreſſed 
him in theſe words: © My ſon, ſhould you go away 
*& what is to become of us?!“ 


_ He repeated theſe words, ſhuddering : My ſon, 


my ſon J....“ Doſt thou,” cricd he, © act the part of 


* a mother, thou, who ſeparateſt brother and ſiſter ? 
We both were nouriſhed by thy milk; we both 
* were nurſed upon thy knees; from thee too we 
„ learnt to love cach other; we have faid ſo to each 
* other a thouſand times; yet now you are going to 
* remove her from me; you are not only ſending her 
to Europe, that barbarous country which denied 
“ thyſelf ſhelter, but even to thoſe cruel relations 
“ who abandoned you. You may ſay to me, You 

have 


cc 
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* have no authority over her, ſhe is not your ſiſter. 
« Yes, ſhe is every thing to me, my riches, my fa- 
« mily, my birth, my all ; I know no other bleſſing; 
« we were brought up under the ſame roof, we re- 
c poſed in the ſame cradþk, and the ſame grave ſhall 
contain us. If ſhe goes, I am reſolved to follow. 
The Governor will prevent me! Can he prevent 
* me from throwing myſelf into the Sea? I will 
« ſwim after her; the Sea cannot be more fatal to 
* me than the dry land. As I cannot live near her, 
* I ſhall at leaſt have the ſatisfaction of dying be- 
* fore her eyes, far, far from thee. Barbarous mo- 
ther! pitileſs woman! Oh, may that Ocean, to 
the perils of which thou art going to expoſe her, 
* neyer give her back to thy arms! May theſe bil- 
* lows bear my body back to thee, and caſting it, to- 
„ gether with her's, on this rocky ſhore, cauſe an 
* eternal melancholy to ſettle on thee, by preſenting 


| © to thy view the unhappy fate of thy two children.” 


While he ſpake I ſeized him in my arms, for I per- 


5 ceiyed that deſpair had overpowered his reaſon: his 


eyes ſparkled ; large drops of ſweat ran down his in- 
flamed countenance ; his knees trembled, and I felt 
his heart beat with redoubled violence in his burn- 
ing boſom. 


Vr, gina, terrified, ſaid to him: © Oh, my friend, 
Il ſwear, by the pleaſures of our early age, by thy 


** misfortunes and my own, and by all that ever 
could unite two unfortunate\wretches, that if I re- 


0 * main here I will only live for thee; and if I de- 
part I will one day return to be thine. I call you 
do witneſs, all ye who have watched oyer my in- 
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« fant ſteps, you who have the diſpoſal of my life, 
% and who now behold the tears which I ſhed : I 
« ſwear it, by high Heaven, which now hears me; 
e by that Ocean which I am going to brave: by the 
air which I breathe, and which hitherto I have 
« never. polluted with a falſehood.“ 

As the heat of the Sun diſſolves and precipitates 
an icy rock from the ſummit of the Apennines, ſo did 
the impetuous rage of this young man ſubfide at the 
voice of the beloved object. His loſty head drooped 
down, and a torrent of tears guſhed from his eyes, 
His mother, mingling her own tears with his, held 
him locked in her arms, without the power of utter— 

ance. Madame de la Tour, quite diſtracted, ſaid to 
me: © I can contain myſelf no longer: my ſoul is 
6 torn with contending paſſions. This unfortunate 
« voyage ſhall not take place. Do, my dear neigh- 
c bour, endeayour to perfuade my ſon to accompany 
you homewards : eight days have elapſed fince any 
of us have enjoyed a ſingle moment of fleep.” 

I accordingly ſaid to Paul: © My good friend, 
your ſiſter thall remain with us; to-morrow we 
& will mention the matter to the Governor; mean- 
& while leave your family to repoſe, and come aud 
* paſs the night at my habitation. It is late, it 1 
« midnight: the croſs of the South is directly over 
& the horizon.” 


cc 


ce 


cc 


He allowed me to conduct him in ſilence. Afﬀter 
a very reſtleſs night he roſe at day-break, and returned 
to his own home. 

But wherefore ſhould I continue the recital of this 
melancholy. ſtory to you any longer ? There is only 
one 
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one agreeable ſide to contemplate in human life, 
Like the Globe on which we revolve, our rapid career 
is only that of a day, and part of that day cannot 
receive illumination till the other be involved in 
darkneſs, 

e Father,” ſaid I to him, © I muſt entreat you to 
* finiſh the account of what you have begun in a 
re manner ſo affecting. Images of happineſs delight 
« the fancy, but the recital of misfortunes conveys 
© inſtraction to the mind. I am anxious to learn 
c what become of the unfortunate Paul.” 

The firſt object which ſtruck Paul, on his return 
to the plantation, was the negreſs Mary, who, mount- 
ed on a rock, had her eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on the main 

Ocean. The moment that he perceived her he ex- 
claimed: Where is Virginia? Mary turned her 
bead toward her young maſter and burſt into tears. 

Paul, in delirium, turned round, and flew to the 
port. He there learned that Virginia had embarked 
at day-break, that the veſſel had ſet ſail immediately, 
and was now no longer in ſight, He directed his 
ſteps back to his place of habitation, and walked up 
and down in profound ſilence. 
Y Although this encloſure of rocks appears almoſt 
perpendicular behind us, thoſe green flats which ſub- 
divide their heights are ſo many ſtages, by which you 
arrive, by means of ſome intricate paths, at the foot 
of that inclining and inacceſſible cone of rocks, which 
is called the Tuums. At the bottom of this rock is an 
eſplanade, covered with great trees, but ſo loſty and 
ſo ſteep that they appear like a large foreſt in the air, 
ſurrounded with fearful precipices. The clouds which 
| 12 the 
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the ſummit of the Tuwums attracts continually around 
it, inceſſantly feed ſeveral caſcades of water, which 
are precipitated to ſuch a depth into the bottom of 
the valley, fituated at the back of this mountain, that 
when you are at it's top you no longer hear the noiſe 
of their fall. From this place a great part of the ifland 
is perceptible, as well as the peaks of ſeveral of it's 
mountains ; among others, thoſe of Piterboth, and of 
the Three Paps, and their valleys covered with foreſts; 
then the open Sea, and the Iſland of Bourbon, which 
is forty leagues to the weſtward. From this eleva- 
tion Paul perceived the veſſel which bare away F 
ginia. He deſeried it at more than ten leagues diſ- 
tance, like a black ſpeck in the middle of the vali 
Ocean. He ſpent a conſiderable part of- the day in 
contemplating it, and though it had actually diſap- 
peared from his fight, he ſtill imagined that he per- 
ceived it ; and when he had entirely loſt it in the thick 
vapour of the horizon, he ſeated himſelf in this deſo- 
late ſpot, which is always agitated by the winds which 
blow inceſſantly on the tops of the palm-trees, and of 
the tatamaques. Their loud and hollow murmurs 
reſemble the deep tones of an organ, and inſpire 
profound melancholy. 

There I found Paul, his head leaning againſt the 
rock, and his eyes rivetted to the ground. I had been 
_ ſeeking him ſince ſun-riſe, and it was with much dit- 
ficulty that I could prevail on him to deſcend, and 
re-viſit his family. At length however I brought him 
back to his habitation ; but the moment he caſt bis 
eyes on Madame de la Tour, he began to reproac! 
her bitterly for having ſo cruelly deceiyed him. She 
e informed 
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inſormed us, that a breeze having ſprung up about 
three in the morning, and the veſſel being in full trim 
to depart, the Governor, attended by his principal 
officers and the miſſionary, came with a palanquin to 
carry off Virginia; and in ſpite of her expoſtulations, 
her tears and thoſe of Margaret, all of them exclaim- 
ing that it was for their intereſt, had hurried away her 
daughter, who was almoſt expiring. © Alas!“ ex- 
claimed Paul, © if I had only enjoyed the ſatisſac- 
tion of bidding her farewel I ſhould now have been 
* happy, I would have faid to her; Yirgimua, if 
during the time that we have lived together, I have 
* made uſe of any one word which may have given 
* you offence, tell me that I have your forgiveneſs, 
before we part for ever. I would have ſaid; Since 
“Fate has decreed an eternal ſeparation, adieu my 
* dear Virginia, adlieu; may you live, far from hence, 
* contented and happy.” Perceiving Madame de la 
Tour and his mother weeping : © Go,” ſaid he to 
them, © go, and ſeck ſome other hand than mine to 
* wipe away your tears.” He then haſtened from 
them, ſighing deeply, and wandered up and down 
through the plantation. Ile went over all thoſe places 
which had been the moſt favourite retreats of Virginia. 
le ſaid to her goats, and to the kids, which followed 
him bleating : © What do you aſk of me ? Alas l you 
* will never more ſee in my company the perſon 
* whoſe hand uſed to feed you.” He then wandered 
to Virginia's Reſt, and at fight of the birds which flut- 
tered around him, he exclaimed : © Unhappy ſong- 
* ſters! No longer will you fly to meet her from 
* whom you reccived your nouriſhment.” Perceiving 
| L3 Fidele 
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Fidele following the ſcent up and down, and ranging 
around, he ſighed, and ſaid to him: * Alas! thou 
« wilt never find her more!“ At length he went and 
ſeated himſelf on the rock where he had ſpoken to 
her the evening before; and, at fight of the Sea 
where he had perceived the veſſel diſappear, he wept 

bitterly, | 
We followed him however ſtep by ſtep, fearing leſt 
the agitation of his mind ſhould take ſome fatal turn. 
His mother and Madam de la Tour entreated him, by 
the moſt tender appellations, not to aggravate their 
affliction by his deſpair. At length the latter calmed 
him in ſome degree, by laviſhing upon him the names 
which were moſt calculated to revive his hopes. She 
called him her ſon, her dear ſon, her ſon-in-law, the 
only perſon on whom ſhe intended to beſtow her 
daughter. She at length perſuaded him to return to 
the houſe and take ſome nouriſhment. He ſeated 
himſelf at table with us, near the ſpot where the com- 
panion of his infancy uſed to place herſelf ; and as 
if ſhe had ſtill occupied it, he addreſſed himſelf to 
her, and tendered that food, which he knew was mofi 
agrecable to her; but, perceiving his error, he burſi 
into tears. For ſome days following he collected 
every thing which ſhe was accuſtomed to keep for 
her particular uſe; the laſt noſegay which ſhe had 
worn, and a cup made of the cocoa-nut out of which 
ſhe uſually drank ; and as if theſe reliques of his 
friend had been the moſt precious treatures in the 
World, he kiſſed them, and put them in his boſom. 
The ambergris docs not ſhed ſo ſweet a perfume a 
thoſe things which have been touched by a beloved 
| object. 
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object. But Paul at length perceiving that his de- 
jection only augmented that of his mother, aud of 
Madame de la "Tour, and likewiſe obſerving that the 
neceſſities of the family called for continual labour, 
he began with Domingo's help to repair the garden. 

In a ſhort time this young man, before as indit- 
ferent as a Creole about what was paſſing in the 
World, entreated me to teach him to read and to 

- write, that he might be able to keep up a correſpond- 
ence with Virginia. He afterwards ſeemed eager to 
be inſtructed in geography, in order to form an idea 
of the country whither ſhe was ſteering, and in hit- 
tory, that he might learn what were the manners of 
the people among whom ſhe was going to live. Thus 
did he attain to perfection in agriculture, and in the 
art of diſpoſing in order the moſt irregular ſpot of 
ground, merely by the ſentiment of love. Doubtleſs, 

it is to the delights of this ardent and reſtleſs paſſion, 
that men mult aſcribe the origin of the generality of 
arts and ſciences ; an it is from it's privations, that 
the philoſophy derives it's birth, which teaches us to 
conſole ourſelves for every loſs. Thus Nature, having 
made love the bond of union to all created beings, 
has rendered it the grand moving principle of Society, 
and the principal ſource of our illuminations and of 
our pleaſures, 

Paul did not greatly relith the ſtudy of geography, 
which, inſtead of unfolding the nature of each coun- 
try, only preſents it's political diviſions. Hiſtory, and 
eſpecially modern hiſtory, did not intereſt him much 
more. It only preſented to his mind general and pe- 

radical misfortunes, the reaſon of which it was im- 

5 L4 poſſible 
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poſſible for him to penetrate; wars without a cauſe, 
and with no object in view; contemptible intrigues ; 
nations deſtitute of character, and ſovereigns with- 
out a principle of humanity. He even preferred to 
ſach reading, that of romance, which having only ii 
view the feelings and the intereſts of Man, ſometimes 
diſplayed ſituations fimilar to his own. Accordingly, 
no book delighted him ſo much as Te#lemachus, from 
the pictures which it delineates of a country life, and 
of the paſſions which are natural to the human heart. 


He read to his mother and to Madame de la Tour, 
thoſe paſſages which affected him the moſt: at times, 


mournful recollections ſtriking his mind, he loſt the 
power of utterance, and tears guſhed from his eyes. 
He thought he could trace the dignity and the wiſ- 
dom of Antiope, together with the misfortunes and 
the tenderneſs of Eucliaris, in his beloved Virginia. 
On the other hand, he was quite ſhocked at reading 
our faſhionable romances, fo full of licentious maxims 
and manners; and when he underſtood that theſe 
romances diſplayed a real picture of European na- 
tions, he feared, and not without reaſon, that Virginia 
might be there corrupted, and caſt him from her re- 
membrance. 


In truth near two years had elapſed before Madame 


de la Tyur heard any intelligence of her aunt, or of 


her daughter: ſhe had only been informed by the re- 
port of a ſtranger, that the latter had arrived ſafely 
in France. At length however ſhe reccived by a vet- 
ſel on her way to India, a pacquet, together with a 
letter, in Virginia's own hand-writing ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the circumſpection of her amiable and gen- 
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tle daughter, ſhe apprehended her to be very un- 
happy. This letter ſo well depicted her ſituation and 
her character, that I have retained it in my memory 
almoſt word for word ; 
My dear and much-loved Mather, 
“ have already written to you ſeveral letters, in 
% my own hand; but as I have received no anſwer, 
*] muſt ſuſpect that they have never reached you. 
„ hope this will be more fortunate, both from the 
« precaution which I have taken to fend you news of 
« myſelf, and to receive your's in return. 
Many tears have I thed fince our icparation, I, 
* who ſcarcely ever before wept, except at the mis- 
« fortunes of another! On my arrival, my grand- 
* aunt was much ſurprized when, on queſtioning me 
* concerning my attainments, I informed her that 
* I could neither read nor write. She aſked me 
* what I had been doing then ſince I came into the 
World; and when I told her that my whole ſtudy 
* had been the care of a family, and obedience to 
* you, ſhe replied, that I had received the education 
* of a menial ſervant. The day following, ſhe placed 
me as a boarder in a large convent near Paris, 
* where I had maſters of every deſcription : among 
* other things, they inſtructed me in hiſtory, in geo- 
* graphy, in grammar, in mathematics, and in horſe- 
* manſhip ; but my inclination for all theſe ſciences 
** was ſo faint, that I profited very little by the leſſons 
* of the gentlemen who taught them. I feel that I 
* am a poor creature, and of little ſpirit, as they in- 
* terpret the word here. My aunt's kindneſs how- 
* ever does not diminiſh ; ſhe is continually giving 
me 
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* me new dreſſes, according to the ſeaſon : I have two 
« women to attend me, who are habited as elegantly 
* as ladies of quality. She has likewiſe made me 
* afſume the title of Counteſs, but bas obliged me ta 
* relinquiſh the name of La Tour, which was as 
dear to me as to yourſelf, from the troubles which 
* you have told me my poor father underwent, to 
* obtain you in marriage. She has ſubſtituted your 
family name in it's place, which I likewiſe eſteem, 
© becauſe it was your's when a girl. As ſhe has raiſed 
6 me to a ſituation ſo exalted, I entreated her to ſend 
you ſome ſupply : How can I repeat her anſwer ? 


«© You however have always commanded me to ſpeak 


<« the truth; this then was her reply, that a ſmal} 
& matter would be of no uſe to you; and that, in the 
* ſimple ſtyle of life which you lead, a great deat 
* would only embarraſs you. 

At firſt I attempted to communicate to you 


„e tidings of my ſituation, by the hand of another as 


« was incapable of writing myſelf; but not being 
* able to find, fince my arrival here, a ſingle perſon 


„ on whoſe fidelity I could rely, I applied myſelt 


— _ 


» night and day to the means of learning how to 


& read and write; and by the aſſiſtance of Heaven I 
„ accomplithed this in a very little time. I entruſted 
the ladies who attend me with the diſpatch of my 
former letters, but I have rcaſon to ſuſpect that 
they delivered them to my grand-aunt. On the 
« preſent occaſion, T have had recourſe to one of my 
& friends, who is a fellow- boarder; and under her 
« addreſs, which I have ſubjoined, I muſt beg you to 
* convey an anſwer. My grand-aunt has prohibited 
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& all foreign correſpondence, which might, as ſhe 
« alleges, oppoſe inſurmountable obſtacles to the 
« ſplendid views which ſhe entertains with regard to 
% me. The only perſon, beſide herſelf, who viſits 
* me at the grate, is an old nobleman of her ac- 
« quaintance, who ſhe informs me has taken a great 
* liking to my perſon. To ſay truth J have not the 
« Jeaſt for him, even were it poſſible I ſhould con- 
& ceive a partiality for any one whatever. 

« I live in the midſt of gaudy wealth, and have not 


«© the diſpoſal of a ſingle farthing. They tell me that 


*1f I had the command of money, it might lead to 
dangerous conſequences. My very gowns are the 
„property of my waiting-women, who are diſputing 
* which ſhall have them even before I have left them 
« off myſelf. In the very boſom of riches I am much 
* poorer than when I was with you, for I have no- 
thing to give away. When I found that the many 
* magnificent accompliſhments which I was deſtined 
« to acquire, were not to procure me the power of 
doing the ſmalleſt good, I had, recourſe to my 
* needle, in the uſe of which, by good fortune, you 
had inſtructed me. I accordingly ſend you ſome 
pairs of ſtockings, of my own manufacture, for 
** yourſelf and my mama Margaret; a cap for Do- 
mingo, and one of my red handkerchiets for Mary: 
« I encloſe you, likewiſe, in this pacquet, the kernels 
* of the fruits of which our deſerts are compoſed, to- 
* gether with the ſeeds of all kinds of trees, which I 
** gathered during my hours of recreation in the gar- 


den of the convent. To theſe I alfo add the ſeeds. 


* of the violet, the daiſy, the butter-flower, the 
** POPPY'» 
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* poppy, the bluc-bottle, and the ſcabious, which I 
have picked up in the fields. In the meadows of this 
* country the flowers are far more beautiful than in 
ours, but no one pays any regard to them. I am 
very well aſſured, that you and my mama Margaret 
will be much better pleaſed with this bag of ſeeds, 
* than with the bag of piaſtres which was the cauſe 
of our ſeparation, and of the tears which I have 
* fince ſhed. I ſhall feel the greateſt pleaſure, if one 
* day you have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing apple-trees 
* growing beſide our bananas, and beech-trees mix- 
ing their foliage with that of the cocoas : you will 
fancy yourſelf in Normandy again, which you ſtill 
* love ſo much. 
* You enjoin me to communicate to you my joy 
* and my ſorrows : joy I can never experience when 
«* at a diſtance from you; and as for my ſorrows, I 
e ſoothe them by reflecting that I am. in a ſituation 
* where you thought proper to place me, in obedi- 
* ence to the will of Heaven. My moſt cruel morti- 
* fication is that not a fingle perſon here mentions 
« your name to me, and that Tam not allowed to talk 
* of you to any one. My waiting woinen, or rather 
* thoſe of my grand-aunt, for they are her's more than 
mine, tell me, when J attempt to converſe about 
* thoſe objects which are ſo dear to me: Madam, 
* remember that you are now a Frenchwoman, and 
that you muſt forget the country of ſavages. Ah! I 
* ſhall ſooner forget myſelf than forget the place 
«© where I was born, and where you ſtill live! It is 
* the country where I am, which to me is the coun- 
* try of ſavages, for I live alone, without a ſingle 
5 perſon 
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e perſon to whom I can communicate that love for 
« you which I ſhall carry with me to the grave. 

« Dear and much-loved mother, I remain your 
« obedient and affectionate daughter. 

* VIRGINIA DE LA Touk.” 

« I recommend to your kindeſt regards Mary and 
CM Domingo, who took ſuch care of my infancy : ſtroke 
“ Fidele for me, who found me again when I was loſt 
% in the woods.” 

Paul was much ſurprized that Virginia had not 
made the leaſt mention of him ; ſhe who had not 
even forgotten the houſe- dog? he was entirely igno- 
rant that be the letter of a female as long as it may, 
the fondeſt idea always comes in laſt. 

In a poſtſcript Virginia particularly recommended 
to Paul two kinds of ſceds, thoſe of the violet and of 
the ſcabious. She gave him ſome information re- 
ſpecting the characters of theſe plants, and about the 
places in which it was moſt proper to ſow them. 
The violet, ſhe told him, produced a ſmall flower of 
a deep purple hue, which delights to hide itſelf under 
the buſhes, but is ſoon diſcovered by it's delicious 
perfume. She deſired him to plant it on the brink 
of the fountain, at the foot of her cocoa- tree. The 
ſcabious,“ added ſhe, © bears a pretty flower of a 
* pale blue, and it's bottom is black, interſperſed 
* with white ſpots. One would think it to be in 
% mourning : it is likewiſe for this very reaſon called 
* the widow's flower. It flouriſhes beſt in places 
* rugged and agitated by the winds.” She requeſted 
him, to ſow it on the rock where ſhe had talked with 
bs him 
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him by night, for the laſt time, and to give that rock, 
for her ſake, the name of Rock-Fakrktwer.. 
She had incloſed theſe ſeeds in a little purſe, the 
| | embroidery of which was very ſimple, but which ap- 
peared ineſtimable to Paul, when he perceived a P 
| and a V interwoven in it, and formed of hair, which 
he knew from it's beauty to be that of Virginia. 

The letter of this ſenſible and virtuous young lady 
drew tears from the whole family. Her mother re- 
plied in name of the reſt, deſiring her either to re- 
main or return as ſhe thought beſt, but aſſuring her 
that they had all loſt the greateſt portion of their 
happineſs ſince her departure, and that for herſelf in 
particular ſhe was quite inconſolable. 

Paul wrote her a very long letter, in which he 
aſſured her that he would render the garden worthy 
to receive her; and in like manner as ſhe had inter- 
woven their names in her purſe, ſo would he mingle 
the plants of Europe with thoſe of Africa. He ſent 

her ſome of the fruit of the cocoa-trees of her foun- 
tain, which had now arrived to perfect maturity. He 
added, that he would not ſend her any of the other 
ſeeds of the iſland, that the deſire of ſeeing it's pro- 
ductions once more might determine her to return 
thither immediately. He importuned her to do this 
without delay, and thus gratify the ardent wiſhes 
of their family, *and his own more particularly, as 
henceforward he could taſte no joy at a diſtance from 
her. | 
Paul planted with the greateſt care theſe European 
grains, and above all thoſe of the violet and of the 
| ſcabious, 
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ſcabious, the flowers of which ſeemed to have ſome 
analogy with the character and the ſituation of Vir- 
ginia, who had fo particularly recommended them 
to him: but whether they had been corrupted on 
their paſſage, or whether, which is more probable, 
the climate of that part of Africa was not favourable 
to them, only a very ſmall number of them ſprung, 
and even theſe never attained to a ſtate of perfection. 
Envy meanwhile which frequently even outruns 
the happineſs of man, eſpecially in the French Colo- 
nies, ſoon circulated reports all over the ifland which 
gave Paul the greateſt uncaſmeſs. The people be- 
longing to the veſſel which had brought Virginia's 
letter aſſerted, that ſhe was on the point of marriage; 
they went ſo far as to name the nobleman who was 
to obtain her hand; yay ſome even declared that the 
affair was over, and that they had been witneſſes of 
it. Paul at firſt deſpiſed theſe rumours, conveyed by 
a trading-veſſel, which often brings falſe reports from 
the places which it touches at on it's paſſage : but as 
many of the inhabitants of the iſland, from a perfi- 
dious pity, officiouſly interpoſed to condole with him 
on this event, he began to give ſome credit to it. 
Beſide in ſome of the romances which he had read 
he ſaw treachery treated with pleaſantry, and as he 
knew that theſe books exhibited a faithful picture of 
the manners of Europe, he was apprehenſive that the 
daughter of Madame de lu Tour might have become 
corrupted, and have forgotten her earlier engage- 
ments. The light which he had acquired made him 
anticipate miſery, and what gave a finiſh to his ſuſ- 
picions was, that ſeveral European veſſels had arrived 
| within 
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within the year, without bringing any news whatever 
of Virginia. 

That unfortunate young man, abandoned to all 

the agitations of a heart in love, came frequently to 
ſee me, in order to confirm or to diſſipate his uncaſi- 
neſs, by my experience of the World. 
I live, as I have told you, about a league and a 
half from hence, on the bank of a ſmall river which 
flows by Long Mountain. There I paſs my life in 
ſolityde, without a wife, without children, and with- 
out ſlaves. | 

Next to the rare felicity of finding a female partner 
perfectly ſuited to a man, the leaſt unhappy ſituation 
is that of living alone. Every one who has.had much 
reaſon to complain of Mankind ſeeks for ſolitude. 
| Nay it is very remarkable, that all Nations rendered 
miſerable by their opinions, their manners, or by 
their governments, have produced numerous clafles 

of citizens entirely devoted to ſolitude and to celi- 
| bacy. Such were the Egyptians in their decline, 
and the Greeks of the Lower Empire; and ſuch are 
in our own days the Indians, the Chineſe, the 
modern Greeks, the Italians, and the greateſt part 
of the eaſtern and ſouthern Nations of Europe. Soli- 
tude, in ſome degree, brings Man back to his natural 
Rate of happineſs, by removing the misfortunes of 
ſocial life. In the midſt of our ſocieties, torn aſunder 
by ſo many prejudices, the ſoul is in a ſlate of per- 
petual agitation ; it is continually revolving within 
itſelf a thouſand turbulent and contradictory opi- 
nions, by which the members of an ambitious and 
miſerable ſociety are aiming at mutual ſubjection ; 
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but in ſolitude it lays afide thoſe extraneous illuſions 
which diſturb it, and reſumes the ſimple ſentiment 
of itſelf, of Nature, and of it's AuxHOR. Thus the 
muddy water of a torrent, which lays waſte the 
country, ſpreading itſelf into ſome little baſon re- 
mote from it's current, ſinks the miry particles to 
the bottom of it's bed, recovers it's former limpid- 
neſs, and having again become tranſparent, reflects, 
together with it's own banks, the verdure of the 
Earth and the light of the Heavens. 

Solitude reſtores the harmony of the body as well 
as that of the ſoul. It is among ſolitary claſſes of 
people that we find perſons who live to the greateſt 
age, as among the Bramins of India. In ſhort, I 
believe it ſo neceſſury to happineſs, even in the com- 
merce of the World, that I conccive it impoſſible to 
taſte a durable pleaſure in it, be the ſentiment what 
it may, or to regulate our conduct by any eſtabliſhed 
principle, unleſs we form an internal ſolitude, from 
which our own opinion ſeldom takes it's departure, 
and- into which that of another never enters. I do. 
not however mean to aſſert that it is the duty of man 
to live entirely alone, for by his neceflities he is 
united to the whole human race ; he for that reaſon 
owes his labour to Mankind, but he owes himſelf 
likewiſe to the reſt of Nature. As God has given to 
cach of us organs exactly ſuited to the elements of 
the Globe on which we live, feet to the ſoil, lungs 
to the air, eyes to the light, without the power of 
interchanging the uſe of theſe ſenſes. He, who is the 
author of life, has reſerved for himſelf alone the heart, 
which is it's principal organ. 

Vor, III. M I paſs . 
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I paſs my days then remote from men, whom TI of 

have wiſhed to ſerve, and who have repaid me with 
perſecution. After having travelled over a great part 
of Europe, and ſeveral regions of America and ct 
Africa, I am now ſettled in this iſland, poorly inha- 
bited as it is, ſeduced by the mildneſs of the air, and 
by it's enchanting ſolitudes. A cottage, which I 
have built in the foreſt at the foot of a tree, a little 
ſield cleared for cultivation by my own hands, and « 


— 
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river which flows before my door, are fully adequate 
to all my wants, and all my pleaſures. I add to thetic 
enjoyments a few good books, which teach me to be- 
come better : they even make the World, which I 
have quitted, ſtill contribute to my happineſs, by 
preſenting me with pictures of thoſe paſſions which 


? 
. 
1 


render it's inhabitants ſo miſerable; and by the com- 
pariſon which I make between their condition anc 
my own, they procure for me a negative felicity. 
Like a man ſaved from {hipwreck, feated on a reck | 
contemplate in my ſolitude, the ſtorms which are 
raging in the reſt of the World; nay my tranquillity We 
is increaſed by the fury of the diſtant tempeſt. Since 
men ſtand no longer in my way, and as I am no 
longer in theirs, I have ceaſed to hate, and now | 
pity them. If I mect with any unfortunate wretch, I 
I try to aſſiſt him by my. counſels : as one pafſing 
along the brink of a torrent firetches out his hand 
to an unhappy creature drowning in it. I however 
have found innocence alone attentive to my voice. 
Nature to no purpoſe allures to herſelf the reſt of 
mankind; each one forms in his mind an image of 
her, which he inveſts with his own paſſions. He pur- 
ſues, 
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ſaes, through the whole of life, the vain phaniom 
which ſtill miſleads him; and he then complains to 
Heaven of the illuſion which he had practiſed upon 
himſelf. Amongſt a great number of unfortunate 
wretches whom J have endeavoured to bring back to 
Nature, I have not found a ſingle one who was not 
intoxicated with his own miſcries. They liſtened to 
me at firſt with attention, in hopes that I was going 
to aſſiſt them in acquiring either glory or fortune, 
but perceiving that Jony meant to teach them to do 
without ſuch things, they looked upon me myſelf as 
a miſerable wretch, becauſe I did not purſue their 
wretched felicity : they condemned the ſolitary ſtyle 
of life which I led, pretended that they alone were 
uſeful to Mankind, and endeavoured to draw me 
into their vortex. But though my heart 1s open to 
all the World, my opinions are biaſſed by no one. I 
frequently find enough within my own breaſt to make 
me ſerve as a leſſon to myſelf. In my preſent calm I 
make a ſecond paſlige through the agitations of my 
own paſt life, which I once prized ſo highly; the 
protections, the fortune, the reputation, the pleaſures 
and the. opinions, which maintain a conſtant conflict 
all the World over. I compare thoſe ſucceſlive tribes 
of Men, whom J have ſeen contending with ſo much 
fury about mere chimeras, and who are now no more, 
to the little waves of my rivulet, which daſh them- 
ſelves foaming againſt the rocks of it's bed, and then 
diſappear never more to return. For my own part, I 
quietly commit myſelf to the river of time, to be 
borne down toward the ocean of futurity, which is 
circumſcribed with no ſhores, and by contemplating 
' M 2 | the 
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the actual harmonics of Nature I raiſe myſelf toward 
it's Auruon, and thus conſole myſelf with the ex- 
pectation of a deſtiny more happy, in the World to 
come. 

Although the multiplicity of objects which from 
this elevation now ſtrike our view, are not percepti- 
ble from my hermitage, which is ſituated in the cen- 
tre of a foreſt, ſtill the harmonies of that ſpot are 


very intereſting, eſpecially for a man who like me 


prefers retiring into himſelf to ranging abroad. The 


river which flows before my door paſſes in a ſtraight 


line acroſs the woods, ſo that my eye is ſtruck with a 
long canal, overſhadowed with trees of variegated 
foliage; tatamaques, the ebony-tree, and what is 
here called apple-wood, olive-wood, and the cinna- 
mon ; groves of palm-trees here and there raiſe their 
long and naked columns more than a hundred fect 
high; on their tops cluſters of palms grow, while 
they appear like one foreſt piled above another. There 
are likewiſe lianes of different coloured leaves, and 
which, ſhooting their branches from one tree to 
another, form here arcades of flowers, and there long 
feſtoons of verdure. Aromatic odours flue from moſt 


of theſe trees, and their perfumes attach themſelves. 


ſo ſtrongly to the very clothes, that the ſmell adhercs 
to a perfon who has croſſed the foreſt for ſevcral 
hours afterwards. In the ſeaſon when their flowers 
arc in full bloom, you would think them half cover- 


ed with ſnow. At the end of Summer ſeveral kinds 


of foreign birds come, by an unaccountable inſtinct, 
from unknown regions beyond the boundleſs Ocean, 
to pick up the ſceds of the vegetables which this 

iſland 
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iſland produces, and oppoſe the brilliancy of their co- 
lours to the verdure of the trees, embrowned by the 
Sun. Among others, different kinds of parroquets, 


and blue pigeons, which are here called the pigeons 


of Holland. Monkeys, the domeſticated inhabitants 
of theſe foreſts, amuſe themſelves among the duſky 
branches, froin which they detach themſelves by 
their gray and greeniſh har, with their faces entirely 
black ; ſome ſuſpend themſelves by the tail, balanc- 


ing themſelves in the air; others leap from branch 


to branch, carrying their young ones in their arms. 
Never has the murderous fuſil ſcared theſe peaceful 
children of Nature. Here nothing is heard but ſounds 
of joy, the unknown warblings and the chirping of 
ſome ſouthern birds, which repeat the echoes of theſe 
foreſts from afar. The river, which ilows bubbling 
over a rocky bed through the trees, reflects here and 
there in it's limpid ſtream, their venerable maſſes of 
verdure and of ſhade, as well as the gambols of the 
happy inhabitants: about a thouſand paces from 
hence, it precipitates itſelf down different ſtories of 
the rock, and forms in it's fall a ſmooth ſheet of wa- 
ter as clear as cryſtal, which rolling down, breaks it- 
ſelf amidſt billows of foam. A thouſand confuſed 
noiſes proceed from theſe tumultuous waters, and 
when diſperſed by the winds of the foreſt, they ſome- 
times fly to a diſtance, and ſometimes they ruſh on 
the car all at once, and produce a ftunning ſound 
like that of the bells of a cathedral. The air, con- 
tinually refreſhed by the motion of this ſtream, keeps 
up upon the banks of the river, notwithſtanding the 


| ; burning heats of Summer, a verdure and a coolneſs, 
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which are ſeldom found in this iſland even on the 
mountain tops. . 
At ſome diſtance from thence there is a rock, re— 
mote enough from the caſcade to prevent your being 
deafened with the noiſe of it's waters, and yet ſufii-. 
ciently near for you to enjoy the ſight of their fall, 
their freſhneſs, and their murmumng. During the 
exceſſive heats, Madame de la Tour, Marrvaret, Lin 
ginia, Paul, and I, ſometimes dined under the ſhade 
of this rock. As Virginia always employed her mi- 
nuteſt actions for the benefit of others, ſhe never ate 
a fruit in the country without planting it's ſeed or 
it's kernel in the earth. Trees, ſaid ſhe, © will 
* ſpring from theſe, which may one day give their 
© fruits to ſome traveller, or at leaſt to ſome bird.” 
Accordingly, once, when ſhe had been cating part of 
a papaya at the foot of this rock, ſhe planted the 
leeds of the fruit ; there ſoon afterwards ſeveral pa- 
payas grew up, among which was a female plant, 
that is, one which bears fruit. This tree, at LYire:- 
nias departure, was not jo high as her knee, but as 
it's growth is very rapid, it attained three years aſter 
to the height of twenty feet, and the higher part of 
it's trunk was ſurrounded with ſeveral rows of ripe 
fruit. Paul having by chance wandered to this place, 
was greatly delighted at beholding ſuch a large tree, 
grown from a feed which he had ſcen planted by the 
hand of his friend; but at the ſame time he funk 
into a profound melancholy, on obſerving this teſti— 
mon) of her long abſence. By objects which we ha- 
bitually behold, we are unable to perceive with what 


_ rapidity our life paſſes away; they as well as our— 


ſelves 
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{elves grow old, with an imperceptible decay : but 
thoſe which we ſuddenly ſee again after ſeveral years 
abſence, admonith us of the ſwifineſs with which the 
ſtream of our days flows on. Paul was as much ſur- 
prized, and as forrowfu!, at the ſight of this large 
papaya loaded with fruit, as a traveller is, who on 
his return to his native country after a long abſence, 
finds thoſe who were his coutemporaries to be no 
more, and ſces their children, whom he had left at 
the. breaſt, themſelves become fathers of families. 
Sometimes he was going to cut it down, as it made 
him too ſenſible of the length of time which had 
clapſed ſince Firgmu's departure; at other times, 
conſidering it as a monument of her beneficence, he 
kifled it's trunk, and addreſſed to it theſe words, die- 
tated by love aud regret : © O tree, whole poſterity 
*& fill exiſts in our woods, I view thee with more 
concern and veneration than the triumphal arches 
of the Romans! May Nature, which is daily de- 
ſtroying the monuments of the ambition of Kings, 
multiply, in theſe foreſts, thoſe of the beneficence 
of a young and untortunate girl.” 

It was at the foot of this papaya-tree that I was 
certain of ſeeing Paul whenever he came to my ha- 
bitation. I one day found him there plunged in me- 
lancholy, and I held a converſation with him, which 
I will repeat to you, unleſs I tire you by my long 
digreſſions; they however are pardonable in a perſon 
of my age, and more fo as they have a reference to 
my laſt friendſhips. I will relate it in form of a dia- 
logue, that you may judge of the excellent natural 
ſenſe of this young man, and it will be caſy for you 
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to diſcover who is the ſpeaker, by the meaning of his 
queſtions, and by my anſwers. 

Nec ſaid to me: 

* I am very low ſpirited. Mademoiſelle de /a Tour 
© has been gone theſe three ycars and a half; and 
* for a year and a half paſt ſhe has ſent us no tidings 
of herſelf. She is rich, and I am poor: ſhe has 
* certainly forgotten me. My inclination prompts 
* me ſtrongly to embark for France ; I will enter 
< into the ſervice of the King; I will make a fortune, 
* and the grand-aunt of Mademoiſelle de la Tour 
« will give me her niece in marriage when I fhall 
© have become a great Lord.” 

Oid Man.“ My good friend, have you not told 
% me that your birth is ignoble ?” 

Paul.“ So my mother has told me; for my own 
<* part I do not ſo much as know the meaning of the 
« word Birth. I never diſcovered that I was morc 
* deficient there than another, or that any other 
5 perſon poſſeſſed it more than I do.” 

Old Man. —“ Deficiency in point of birth will, in 
« France, effectually exclude you from any diſtin- 
« guiſhed employment; what is more, no corps of 
any diſtinction will admit you.” 


Paul.“ You have often informed me that one 


of the chief cauſes of the preſent greatneſs of 
France was, that the loweſt ſubje& might obtain 
« the higheſt polis; and you have given me many 
* inſtances of celebrated men, who riſing from a low 
80 condition, had done honour to their country. Do 
* you mean to damp my courage ?” 

Old Man.—* My ſon, nothing is farther on my 
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« jntention : I told you the truth, but it related to 
times paſt. The face of affairs in France is at pre- 
« ſent greatly altered; every thing there is now be- 
« come venal; all is the hereditary property of a 
« ſmall number of families, or is divided among in- 
* corporated aſſociations. The King is a luminary 
« ſurrounded by the nobility, and by different corps, 
c as by ſo many clouds, and it is hardly poſſible that 
© one of his rays ſhould fall upon you. Formerly, 
* in an adminiſtration leſs complicated, ſuch pheno- 
* mena were to be ſeen. Then talents and merit 
* were diſcloſed on every fide, as the freſh grounds, 
* which have juſt been cleared, are productive with 
« all their rich juices. But great Kings, who know 
Mankind, and how to make choice among them, 
are very rare. Kings in general allow themſelves 
to be biaſſed by the grandees, and by the aſſocia- 
tions which ſurround them.” 

Paul.— But probably I ſhall find one of thoſe 
great men, who will take me under his protection.“ 

Old Man.—* The protection of the great is to be 
* obtained only by ſerving either their ambition or 
their pleaſure. You can never ſucceed with them, 
for your birth is mean, and your probity is un- 
„ tainted.” 

Paul.“ But I will perform actions ſo daring, I 
„will keep my promiſes ſo inviolate, I will ſo punc- 
* tually fulfil the duties of my ſituation, I will be 


* ſo zealous and ſo conſtant in my friendſhips, as to. 


© merit adoption from ſome of them, which I have 
* ſeen frequently to be the caſe in thoſe ancient hiſ- 
* tories which you gave me to read.“ 
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Old Man.—* Ah, my good friend! among the 
& Greeks and Romans, even in their decline, the 
ec higher orders of men always paid reſpect to virtue; 
* we have indeed a great number of celebrated per- 
ͤäſonages of all deſcriptions ſtarting up from among 
** the common people, but I do not know of a ſingle 
* one who has been adopted into a family of rank 
& Were it not ior our Kings, Virtue would in Franc: 
* be condemned to an eternal Plebeianiſin. As I 
* have often told yau, they ſometimes honour virtuc 
* when they perceive it; but in the preſent day, the 
“ diſtinction which in juſtice it ought to obtain, is 
* to be purchaſed only with money.” 

Paul, —“ In caſe then I do not procure ſupport: 
ce from the Great, I will endeavour to render my ſci 
* uſeful to ſome corps. I will adopt it's ſpirit and it's 
© opinions entirely; I will make myſelf to be beloved.” 

Old Man. —“ You will act then like other men 
« you will facrifice your integrity to purchaſe for- 
tune!“ | 175 | 

Paul.“ Oh, no! the ſearch of truth ſhall be my 
* only aim.“ : 

% Man. —“ Inſtead of making yourſelf to be be- 
« loved, you will moſt probably expoſe yourſelt to 
* hatred. Beſide, incorporated aſſociations intere!! 
« themſelves very little in the diſcovery of truth. 40 
* the ambitious every opinion is indifferent, provided 
they domineer.” 

Paul. How unfortunate am I! Iam diſcouraged 
* on every ſide. I am doomed to paſs my life in la- 
© bour and obſcurity, far from Virginia.“ And be 
beaved a deep ſigh, 
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| PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 171 
Old Man. —“ Let the Almighty be your only pa- 


« tron, and the human race your corps; be firmly 
& attached both to the one and to the other. Fami- 
« hes, Aſſociations, Nations and Kings, have their 
«© prejudices and their paſſions, and vice mutt often 
« be committed, in order to ſerve them as they de- 
« fire. But to ſerve Gop and the human race, we 
« have occaſion to exerciſe virtue only. 

But why do you wiſh to be diſtinguiſhed from 
« the reſt of Mankind? It is an unnatural ſentiment, 
« for if it were univerſal every man would be at war 
& with his neighbour. Satisfy yourſelf with fulfilling 
« the duties, of that ſtation in which Providence has 
* placed you: rejoice in your deſtiny, which allows 
“you to maintain your integrity pure, and does not 
„ oblige you, in imitation of tae Great, to place your 
* happineſs in the opinion of the lower ranks ; nor, in 
« imitation of the lower, to cringe to ſuperiors, in or- 
« der to procure the means of ſubſiſtence. You are 
* in a country, and in a ſituation, where you can find 
*a living without any occaſion to deceive, to flatter, 
* or to debaſe yourtelf, as the generality of thoſe are 
* obliged to do who purſue fortune in Europe ; in a 
« ſituation, where your condition does not prohibit 
© your cxerciling any virtue where you can with im- 
* punity be good, faithtul, ſincere, intelligent, patient, 
* temperate, chaſte, indulgent, pious ; and where no 
malignant tncer will interpoſe to blaſt your wiſdom, 
* which is till only in the bud. Heaven has be- 


* ſlowed on you liberty, health, a good conſcience, 


* and friends: Kings, whoſe favour you are ſo am- 
* bitious of obtaining, are not near ſo happy.” 
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Paul. —* Alas! Virgina is ſtill wanting to me; 
without her J have nothing; with her I ſhould poſ- 
© ſeſs every thing. She alone is my birth, my glory, 
and my fortune: but her aunt muſt no doubt have 
„ beſtowed her in marriage on a man of high reputa- 
* tion ! By means of books and ſtudy however men 
may become learned and celebrated: I will acquire 
“ knowledge, by dint of intenſe application: I will 
* render a uſeful ſervice to my country by my ſu- 
* perior illumination, and will neither offend any one, 
nor be dependent on him: my fame will be illuſ- 
* trions, and the glory which I may obtain will be 
entirely my own.” 

Old Man.—* My ſon, talents are ſtill more rare 
« than either birth or riches ; and doubtleſs they arc 
ce the moſt invaluable poſſeſſions, becauſe nothing can 
« deprive us of them, and becauſe they univerſally 
* conciliate public eſteem. But they coſt a man 
c dear; they are to be obtained only by privations 
6c of every kind; by an exquiſite ſenſibility, which 
© renders us unhappy both at home and abroad, from 
« the perſecution of our contemporaries. In France, 
ce the lawyer does not envy the glory of the ſoldier, 
ce nor the ſoldier that of the ſailor, but every body 
« will thwart you there, becauſe every body piques 
ce himſelf on his underſtanding. You will ferve 
« Mankind, you ſay. But the perſon who produces 
« them a ſingle ſheaf of corn from the ground, docs 
« them a far more profitable ſervice than he who 
ce gives them a book.” 

Paul.“ Oh! ſhe who planted this papaya has 
& given the inhabitants of theſe foreſts a much more 
N 4 uſeful 
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e uſeful and delightful preſent, than if ſhe had given 
« them a library: and as he ſpake he took the tree 
in his arms, and kiſſed it with tranſport. 

Old Man.—* The beſt book that ever was writ- 
c ten, which inculcates only the doctrines of friend- 
« ſhip, equality, humanity and concord, namely the 
« Gofpel, has ſerved, for many ages paſt, as a pretext 
for the ravages of European cruelty, How many 
public and private tyrannies are daily practiſed on 
© the Earth in it's name! After that who can flatter 
« himſelf with the hope of being uſeful to Mankind 
* by a book? Call to mind what has been the fate of 
© moſt of thoſe Philoſophers who preached up wiſdom 
© to Man. Homer, who clothed it in verſes fo beau- 
« tiful, was reduced to beg his bread all his life long. 
& Socrates, who gave to the Athenians ſuch excellent 
« leflons of it, both by his diſcourſes and by his man- 
© ners, was condemned to ſwallow poiſon, by the 
* ſentence of a court of juſtice. His ſublime diſ- 
* ciple, Plato, was doomed to ſlavery by order of the 
ce very Prince who protected him; and before their 
* time, Pythagoras, who extended his humanity even 
« to the brute creation, was burnt alive by the Cro- 
* tonians. What do I ſay? The greateſt part of 
* theſe illuſtrious names have deſcended to us dis- 
* figured by ſome traits of ſatire which characterize 
them; for human ingratitude delights to lay hold 
* on theſe : if however among the crowd, the glory 
* of any one hath reached our cars, pure and un- 
* tainted, it muſt have been ſuch as have lived far 
from the ſociety of their contemporaries ; like thoſe 
5 ſtatues which are extracted entire out of the fields 
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cc 


of Greece and Italy, and which, by being buried in 


* the * boſom of the earth, have eſcaped the fury of 
% barbarians. 


cc 


* You ſce, then, that to acquire the tempeſtuous 
glory of literary fame, it is neceflary to exerciſe 
much virtue, and to be ready to facrifice life itſelf. 
Beſides, do you imagine that this glory intercfts 
wealthy people in France? They greatly careſs li- 


terary men, whoſe learning does not raiſe them to 


any dignity in their country, nor to any fituation 
under government, nor procure them admiſſion at 
Court. Perſecution is little practiſed in this age, 
ſo indifferent as it is to every thing except ſortune 
and pleaſure; but knowledge and virtue ſeldom 
raiſe a perſon there to a diſtinguiſhed rank, becauſe 
every thing in the ſtate is to be procured with 
moncy. Formerly theſe qualities were ſure of 
meeting a recompenſe, by places either in the 
church, in the magiſtracy, or in the adminiftration ; 
but at preſent they are only good for making books. 
This fruit, however, ſo little prized by the men of 
the World, is ever worthy of it's celeſtial origin. 
It is to theſe very books that the honour is reſerved, 
of beſtowing luſtre on obſcure virtue, of conſoling 
the - unfortunate, of enlightening Nations, and of 
declaring the truth even to Kings. It is undoubt- 
edly the moſt ſacred office with which Heaven can 
inveſt a mortal on this Earth. Where is the man 
who has it not in his power to conſole himſelf 


* for the injuſtice, or the contempt, of thoſe who 


cc 


have the diſpoſal of fortune, when he reflects that 


*& his work will be handed down from age to age, 
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« from nation to nation, and will ſerve as a barrier 
« againſt error and tyranny ; and that, from the bo- 
« ſom of the obſcurity in which he has lived, a glory 
© may iſſue which ſhall eclipſe that of the greateſt 
part of Kings, whoſe monuments fink into oblivion 
in ſpite of the flatterers who reared, and who cxtol 
them? 

Paul. —* Ah! I ſhould covet this glory, only to 
« diffuſe it's luſtre over V7 ginia, and to render her 
« dear to all the World. But you, who have fo much 
experience, tell me whether we ſhall ever marry, 
«I wiſh to be a ſcholar, at lcaſt to KNOW what I am 
* to expect in future.“ 

0:4 Man. —“ Who would with to live, my ſon, if 
* he knew what was to befal him hercaſter? A ſingle 
* foreſeen calamity occations a thouſand vain anxi- 
* eties : the certain proſpect of a heavy affliction 
« would embitter all the days which might precede it. 
Indeed it is not proper to enquire too deeply even 
* into ſurrcunding objects; Heaven, which beſtows 
reflection upon upon us that we may foreſee our 
* neceſſities, has alſo given us neceſſities, to ſet 
* bounds to our reflection.“ 

Paul, —“ You tell me that in Europe, dignities 
* and honours are to be purchaſed with money. I 
*will go and acquire wealth in Bengal, and then 
direct my courſe toward Paris and eſpouſe LVirgina. 
* I will go and embark immediately.” 

Old Man.—*« How! will you leave her mother and 
* your own?“ 

Paul. — Why you yourſelf adviſed me to go to 
* India.” 


O 
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Old Man.—“ When I gave you that advice 2, 


te ginia was here. But at preſent you are the only 


e ſapport of your mothers.” 

Paul. Virginia will fend them the means of ſub- 
* ſiſtence from the bounty of her rich relation.” 

Old Man.—< Rich people aſſiſt thoſe only who 
* pay homage to them in the World. They have 
* relations much more to be pitied than Madame 
*& de la Tour, and who, for want of ſupport from 
* them, ſacrifice their liberty for the ſake of bread, 
* and paſs their lives ſhut up in a convent.” 

Paul. — What a dreadful country Europe is! 
% Oh! Virginia muſt return hither. What occaſion 
e has ſhe for a rich relation? How happy ſhe once 
* was under theſe lowly roofs, how beautiful and 
* how charming, when her head was adorned with 
c red handkerchief, or a wreath of flowers! O, Vin 
* ginia, return, leave thy palaces and thy greatneſs : 
“return to theſe rocks, to the ſhade of theſe woods, 
* and to our cocoa-trees. Alas ! perhaps at this very 
% moment thou art miſerable.” ——Saying this, he 
burſt into tears. Father,” cried he, ©& conceal no- 
thing from me; if you are unable to tell me whether 
* ſhall ever marry Virginia, inform me at leaſt 
* whether ſhe ſtill loves me, though ſurrounded by 
„ great men who talk to the King, and who viſit 
ee her 5 

Old Mun. —“ Yes, my friend, I am convinced by 
* many reaſons that ſhe loves you, but principally 
* by this, that ſhe is virtuous.” At theſe words he 
claſped me round the neck, tranſported with joy. 

Paul.“ But do you believe European women to 
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* be ſo inconſtant as they are repreſented on the 
* ſtage, and in thoſe books which you have lent 
« me? | 
Old Man. —“ In thoſe countries where men tyran- 
* nize the women are always inconſtant. Violence 
* ever produces deceit,” 
Paul. How is it poſſible for à man to exerciſe 
* tyranny over a woman?“ 
Old Man.—* By forcing women into marriage 
© without any regard to their own inclinations ; a 
young girl to an old man, a woman of feeling to a 
man of inſenſibility.” 
Paul.“ Why do they not rather unite thoſe to- 
* gether who are more ſuitable to each other; the 
** young with the young, and lovers with thoſe on 
* whom their affections are fixed?“ 
Old Man. —“ The reaſon is, that in France the 
* generality of young men have not ſufficient fortune 
* to enable them to marry, and that they ſeldom ac- 
* quire a competency till they are advanced in years. 
In youth they ſeduce the wives of their neighbours, 
and when old they are unable to ſecure the aftec- 
* tions of their own wives. When young they de- 
* ceived others, and when old, are in their turn them- 
* ſelves deceived. It is one of the re- actions of that 
* univerſal juſtice which governs the World: one 
* exceſs always balances another. Thus moſt Euro- 
** peans paſs their lives in a twofold diſorder, and 
* this diſorder is increaſed in a ſociety proportionably 
as riches are accumulated on a ſmaller number of 
individuals. The State reſembles a garden, in 


* Which ſinall trees are unable to arrive at perfection 
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ce if others too great overſhadow them; but there is 
ce this manifeſt difference, that the beauty of a garden 
* may reſult from a ſmall number cf large trees, but 
the proſperity of a State ever depends on the mul- 
« titude and equality of the ſubjects, and not on a 
66 ſmall numb r who monopolize it's wealth.“ 

Paul. © But why is want of money a hindrance 
6 to marriage?“ 

Old Man.—* Becauſe after a man has entered into 
that ſtate, he withes to paſs his days in abundance, 
without the neceihty of labouring.“ 

Paul. — And why not labour? I myſelf work very 
< hard,” | 

Old Man. — The reaſon is that in Europe manual 
labour is deemed diſhonourable, Tt is there called 
ce mechanical labour: nay that of cultivating the 
„ ground is eſteemed the moſt deſpicable of all. 
There the artiſan holds a far higher rank than the 
5 peaſant.” 

Paul. —“ How ! the art which ſupplies man with 


* food deſpiſed in Europe! I do not underſtand 
cc you.” : 

Ol Mun. — Oh! it is impoſſible for a man edu- 
* cated in a ſtate of Nature, to comprehend the de- 
* pravity of a ſlate of Society. Though ſuch a one 
is able to form in his own mind an exact idea of 
order, he cannot form one of diſorder. Beauty, 
* virtue and happineſs have proportions : deformity, 
vice and miſery have none.” 

Paul. —““ The rich then are very happy; no ob- 
ce ſtacles lie in their way; and on the objects of their 
love they can beſtow pleaſures without end.” 
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O Man.—* They are for the moſt part inſenſible 
* to any pleaſure becauſe the attainment of it coſts 
them no trouble. Docs not experience teach you 
« that the enjoyment of repoſe is purchaſed by fa- 
« tigue ; that of cating, by hunger ; that of drinking, 
* by thirſt ? In like manner, that of loving, and of 
being beloved, is only to be obtained by a multi- 
e tude of privations and ſacrifices. Their wealth de- 
© prives rich people of all theſe pleaſures, by out- 
© running their neceſſities. Add, beſides, to the diſ- 
e guſt which always follows ſatiety, that pride which 
* ſprings from their opulence, and which the leaſt 
« privation wounds, even when the greateſt enjoy- 
* ments have ceaſed to flatter it. The perſume of a 
* thouſand rofes only pleaſes for a ſingle moment ; 
but the pain inflicted by one of their thorns laſts a 
long time after the wound is received. To the 
* rich, one misfortune in the midſt of many enjoy- 
ments is a thorn ſurrounded by flowers; but, on 
the contrary, to the poor, one pleaſure in the mid- 
dle of many calamities is a flower ſurrounded on 
* every ſide by thorns. They find a poignant reliſh 
in their enjoyments. Every effect is heightened 
* by it's contraſt ; Nature has balanced all things 
\ equally. Every thing conſidered then, Which 
* ſtate do you conceive to be preferable, that of 
having almoſt nothing to hope for and all to fear, 
* or that of having nothing to fear and every thing 
* to hope? The firſt of theſe ſtates is that of the rich; 
the ſecond that of the poor. Theſe extremes how- 
* ever arc equally difficult to be ſupported by Man, 


c , - : > ; : a 
* whoſe happineſs conſiſts in mediocrity and virtue.” 
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Paul—* What do you underſtand by the word 
virtue?“ 
Old Mun. —“ My ſon, you who ſupport your pa- 
* rents by the labour of your hands have no occaſion 
for a definition of it. Virtue is an effort made upon 


* ourſelves, for the good of others, in the view of 


* pleafing Gop only.” 

Paul. —“ O, how virtuous then is Virginia Virtue 
* was her aim when ſhe wiſhed to become rich, that 
A the might exerciſe beneficence ; virtue made her 
leave this iſland, and virtue will reſtore her to us. 
The idea of her ſpeedy return, kindling the young 
man's imagination, all his diſquietude vaniſhed in an 
inſtant. Virginia had not written becauſe ſhe was on 
the point of returning: fo little time was neceſſary to 
fail from Europe, with a fair wind. He enumerated 


inſtances of veſſels which had made this voyage, o. 


more than four thouſand five hundred leagues, in leſs 
than three months. The veſſel in which ſhe had 
embarked would not take more than two. Tic 
builders of the preſent day were fo ſkilful, and the 
mariners ſo alert, He talked of the arrangement: 
which he would make for her reception; of the new 
habitation which he intended to build ; and of the 
pleaſures and the agreeable ſurprize which he would 
contrive for her every day, when ſhe became his wife; 
his wife. The idea raviſhed his ſenſes. * As for 
* you, father,” ſaid he to me, © you in future 
« ſhall do nothing but enjoy yourſelf. Virginia pot- 
* ſeſlts wealth, and we can purchaſe plenty of Ne- 
“ &roes, who will work for you. You fhall be with 


us always, and nothing ſhall employ your mind 
& hut 
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but amuſement aud pleaſure.“ Immediately he 

flew like one diſtracted, to communicate to his fa— 

mily the joy with which he himſelf was intoxicated. 
Exceſſive fears ſoon ſuccecded the moſt ſanguine 


hopes. Violent paſſions always plunge the ſoul into 


contrary extremes. Frequently on ſucceeding morn- 
ings Paul came to fee me, overwhelmed with grief. 
THe ſaid to me, © Virginia has not written to me: 
had ſhe left Europe ſhe would certainly have in- 
formed us of it. Ah! the reports which have 
been circulated concerning her are but too well 
founded: her aunt has certainly married her to 
«* ſome nobleman. The love of wealth has corrupted 
& her, as is the caſe with ſo many others. In thoſe 
* books which ſo well deſcribe the character of the 
female ſex, virtue is merely a ſubject for romance. 
“ Had Virginia really poſſeſſed virtue the would not 
« have quitted her own mother and me. While I 
<« paſs my lite, with my thoughts entirely fixed on 
* her, ſhe has caſt me from her remembrance. I am 
* tormenting myſelf, and ſhe is loſt in diflipation. 
Ah! that thought plunges me into deſpair. All 
labour diſguſts me, and ſociety becomes a bur- 
* then. Would to Gop that war would break out 
in India, I would haſten thither, and throw myſelf 
into the jaws of death.” 
My fon,” replied I, © that courage which makes 
us ruſh on to meet death, is the courage of only 
a ſingle moment. It is often excited by the vain 
applauſe of man. There is a ſpecics of courage 
more rare, and ftill more neceilary, which en- 
ables us daily to ſupport the misfortunes of lite, 
N 3 without. 
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„without a witneſs, and without praiſe ; what ! 


mean is patience. It reſts not on the opinion ot 
another, nor on the impulſe of our own paſſions, 


but on the will of Gop. Patience is the courage 
of virtue.” | 


66 


« Ah then,” cried he, © I have no virtue! every 
thing overwhelins me and ſinks me into deſpair.” 
Virtue, replied I, © always cqual, conſtant and 
invariable, is not the portion of Mankind. In the 
conflict of ſo many paſſions by which we are agi- 
& tated, our reaſon is troubled and obſcured ; but 
* there arc pharoſes by which we can rckindle the 
* flame; I mean Letters. 

« Letters, my ſon, are an aſſiſtance ſent to us from 
+ Heaven. They are rays of that Wiſdom which go- 
<* yerns the Univerſe, and which Man, inſpired by a 
* celeſtial art, has learned to eſtabliſh upon this 
* Earth. Like the rays of the Sun, they enlighten, 
* they comfort, they warm: it is a flame altogether 
* divine. Like fire, they direct al] Nature to our 
c uſe. By means of them, we unite around us, men 
* and things, times and places. By them we feel! 
ourſclves recalled to the rules of human life. They 
calm the paſtions; they repreis vice; they rouſe 
virtue, by the ſacred example of thoſe great men 
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* whom they celebrate, and whoſe honoured images 


* they habitually preſent to us crowned with reſpect. 
They are the daughters of Heaven, who deſcend 
* to Earth to ſoothe the misfortunes of the Human 
* Race. The great Writers whom they inſpire, have 
always appeared in times the moſt difficult for hu- 
„man Socicty to ſubſiſt, the times of barbariſm and 
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« of depravity. My dear fon, letters have afforded 
© conſolation to an infinite number of men, far more 
« miſerable than vou are; Xeryphon, bamthed from 
« his country after having brought back to it ten 
« thouſand Grecks; $719 Africans, exhauſted with 
the relentleſs calumny of the Roman people; Lu— 
ce cullus, fhekened with their cabals; and Calinat, 
« ſtung with the ingratitude of a French Court. Tho 
« ingenious Greeks aſligned the ſeveral governments 


« of our various intellectual powers to the ſeveral 


« Muſes, who preſide over Letters: We ought 
«* therefore to reſign to them the government of our 
© paſſions, that they may direct and curb them. 
They ought, with regard to the facultics of the foul, 
*to perform the fame functions with the Hours, 
* which yoked and guided the horſes of the Sun. 

Apply vourſelf then, my ſon, to the ſtudy of 
© books. Thote wiſe men who have written before 
us, are travellers who have preceded us in the 
* paths of calamity, ho ftretch out the hand toward 
* us, and invite us to join their ſociety, when every 
* body elſe has abandoned us. A good book is a 
„good friend.” | 
« Ah!” cried Pat, © I had no occaſion to know 
bow to rend when Virgin was here: ſhe had ſtu- 
died no more than I had done, but when the looked 
upon me, calling me her friend, it was impoſfible 
* for me to know what ſorrow meant,” 

„ Doublleſs,” ſaid I to him, © there can be no 
friend ſo agreeable as a miſtreſs who loves recipro- 
* cally. There is beſides in woman a lively gaicty, 
wich diſſipates the penſiveneſs of man. Her graces 

N 4 « make 
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© make the dark phantoms of reflection to fly away. 
* On her countenance are depicted the gentle attrac- 
* tions of confidence. What joy is not heightened 
« by her joy? What forehead is not ſmoothed when 
& ſhe ſmiles ? What wrath can repel her tears? Vi- 
*& ginia will return with more philoſophy than you 
© poſleſs; ſhe will be greatly ſurprized at not finding 
* the garden entirely reſtored, ſhe, whoſe thoughts 
are fixed on embelliſhing it, in ſpite of the perſe- 
& cutions of her relation, while far from her mother, 
and far from you.” 

The idea of the approaching return of Firgima re- 
novated the courage of Paul, and brought him back 
to his rural occupations. Happy in the midit of his 
perturbation, in propoſing to his exertions an end 
congenial to his predominant paſnon. 

One morning at day-break, it was the 24th of De- 
cember, 1752, Paul on riſing perceived a white flag 
hung out on Mount Diſcovery. This flag was the 
ſignal that a veſſel was deſcried at fea, He immedi— 
ately flew to the city, to learn if it brought any in- 
telligence of Virginia. He remained there till the 
return of the pilot of the port, who, according to cuſ- 
tom, bad gone out to reconnoitre her. This man 
did not come back till the evening. He reported to 
the Governor, that the veſſel which they had hailed 
was the Saint-Gerand, of about ſeven hundred tons 
burthen, commanded by a captain named M. {ub ; 
that ſhe was four leagues diſtant at moſt, and that 
ſhe could not come to her moorings off Port-Louis, 
till the next day in the afternoon, if the wind was 
fair. It was then a dead calm. The pilot then de- 
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livered to the Governor the letters which the veſſel 
had brought from France. Among others there was 
one in Virginia's hand-writing for Madame de la Tour, 
Paul ſeized it immediately, and having kiſſed it with 
tranſport, he put it in his boſom, and flew to the 
plantation. As ſoon as he could perceive the family 
from afar, who were waiting his return on Rock- 
Farewel, he raiſed the letter into the air, without 
the power of uttering a ſyllable: immediately the 
whole family aſſembled round Madame de l Tour to 
hear it read, : 

Virginia informed her mother that ſhe had experi- 
enced very harſh treatment from her. grand-aunt, 
who had attempted to force her into marriage, had 
afterwards diſinherited her, and then turned her 
away, at a time which would not permit her to arrive 
at the Ifle of France till the hurricane ſeaſon : that 
ſhe had to no purpoſe endeavoured to ſoften her, by 
repreſenting what ſhe owed to her mother, and to the 
connections of her early life; that ſhe had been treat- 
ed by her as a girl whoſe head was turned with read- 
ing romances ; that at preſent her only with was once 
more to ſee and embrace her dear family, and that 
{he would have gratified this ardent wiſh that. very 
day, if the captain would have allowed her to embark 
in the pilot-boat, but that he had oppoſed her de- 
parture, on account of the diſtance of the ſhore, and 
of a heavy ſwell at ſea in the offing, notwithſtanding 
the ſtillneſs of the wind. e 

No ſooner was this letter read, than the whole fa- 
mily tranſported with joy, cried out: Firgima is 
* arriyed.“ Maſters and ſeryants embraced each 
: other 
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other by turns. Madame de la Tour ſuid to Paul : 
My ton, go and inform our neighbour of Yirginia's 
arrival.“ Domingo immediately lighted a flambeau 
of round-wood, and then in company with Paul di- 
rected his courſe toward my habitation. 

It might be about ten o'clock at night : I had juſt 
extinguiſhed my lamp, and had lain down to ſleep, 
when I perceived through the palliſades of my cot- 
tage a light in the woods. Soon after I heard the 
voice of Paul calling me by name. I immediately 
aroſe, and was ſcarcely dreſſed, when Paul, almoſt 
diſtracted and breathleſs, claſped me round the neck, 
ſaying : © Come, come along, Virginia is arrived. 
Let us haſten to the port, the veſſel will anchor 
* there by day-break.” h 

We immediately bent our courfe thitherward. As 
we were croliing the woods of the Long-Mountain, 
and already on the road which leads from Pample- 
mouſſes to the port, I heard the found of ſome one 
walking bchind us. It was a negro hurrying on 
with his utmoſt ſpeed. As ſoon as he had overtaken 
us, I aſked him whence he came, and whither hc 
was going with ſuch expedition: He replied : © I 
© come from that quarter of the iſland which is called 
„ Gold-Duſt, and am diſpatched to inform the Go- 
* yernor, that a vetlel from France has juſt caſt an- 
„ chor under Aniber Iland. She is firing guns in 
* token of dittrets, for the ſea is very boiſterous.” 
The mon, ba viig thus N immediately haſtencd 
ſorwards. 

i then ſaid t 3 « Let us go toward Gold- 
« Duſt, to mect einig; it is enly three leagues 
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from hence.” We accordingly directed our ſteps 
toward the northern part of the ifland. The heat was 
ſtifling: the moon had juſt ariſen; three black circles 
ſurrounded her. A frightful darkneſs overſpread the 
whole face of Heaven. By the frequent flaſhes of 
lightning we diſcovered long ſtreamers of thick clouds, 
gloomy and lowering at no great height, piled one 
above another toward the middle of the iſtand, which 
ruſhed from the fea with an amazing rapidity, al- 
though on land not the leafi breath of wind was ſtir- 
ring. Haſtening onwards, we thought we heard tho 
roaring of thunder, but on liſtening more attentively 
we diſcovered it to be the report of cannon, reverbe- 
rated by the echoes. The noiſe of the diſtant firing, 
joined to the tempeſtuous appearance of the Heavens, 
made me ſhudder. I had no doubt that it was a 
ſignal of diſtreſs from ſome veſſel on the point of 
ſoundering. About half an hour afterwards the fir- 
ing ceaſed, and this ſilence ſtruck me as much more 
awful than the mournful ſounds which had preceded 
it, 

We quickened our pace without ſaying a word, 
not daring to communicate our uncalineſs to each 
other. Toward midnight we arrived in a violent heat 
on the ſca- ſhore, at the quarter called Gold-Duſt. 
The waves daſhed themſelves againſt it with a fear- 
ful noiſe. The foam, of a dazzling whiteneſs, and 
ſparkling like fire, covered the rocks and ſhores. 
Notwithſtanding the darkneſs, we could diſtinguiſh, 
by theſe phoſphoric lights, the canoes of the fiſher- 
men, which they had long before drawn a great way 
pp on the ſtrand, | | 
At 
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At ſome diſtance from thence, at the entrance of 
the wood, we deſcried a fire, round which ſeveral of 
the planters were aflembled. We went thither ts 
reſt ourſelves, and to wait for the return of day. 
Whilſt we ſat by the fire, one of the planters told us, 
that the preceding afternoon he had ſeen a veſſel at 
ſea, borne toward the iſland by the currents; that 
the ſhades of night had concealed her from his view, 
and that two hours after ſun-ſet he had heard the 
firing of cannon, as a ſignal calling for aſſiſtance, but 
that the fea ran ſo high no one would fend out a boat 
to her relief: that ſoon after, he could perceive their 
lanterns lighted up, and in that caſe he was afraid 
the veſſel having come ſo near the ſhore, might have 
paſſed between the main land and the little Ifle of 
Amber, miſtaking the latter for Mire-Point, near 
which the veſſels arriving at Port-Louis are accul- 
tomed to paſs; that if it were ſo, which however he 
could not abſolutely affirm, the veſſel muſt be in the 
greateſt danger. Another planter then ſpake, and 
told us that he had ſeveral times paſled through the 
channel which ſeparates the Iſle of Amber from the 
coaſt ; that he had ſounded it, and found that the 
mooring and anchoring ground were excellent ; and 
that the veſſel would be as ſafe there as in the moſt 
| ſecure harbour. © I would riſk my whole fortune in 
&* her,” added he, © and could fleep as ſoundly as it 
] were on dry land.” A third planter aſſerted that 
it was impoſlible for a veſſel of that ſize to enter the 
channel, as even boats could with difficulty navigate 
it. He ſaid that he had ſeen her anchor beyond the 
Ille of Amber, fo that if the breeze ſprung up in the 

| a morning, 
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morning, ſhe would have it in her power either to 
put to ſea again, or to gain the harbour, Other 
planters delivered various opinions. 

Whilſt they were diſputing among themſelves, as 
is very cuſtomary with idle Creoles, Paul and I kept 
a profound filence. We remained there till peep of 
dawn, but then there was too little light in the Hea- 
vens to admit of our diſtinguiſhing àny object at ſea, 
which beſides was covered with a thick fog ; we could 
only deſcry to windward a duſky cloud, which they 
told us was the Ile of Amber, ſituated at a quarter 
of a league's diſtance from the coaſt. We perceived 
no object by this gloomy light but the point of land 
where we were, and the peaks of ſome of the moun- 
tains of the interior of the iſland, appearing from time 
to time in the midſt of the clouds which floated 
around them. | 

About ſeven in the morning we heard the found 
of drums in the woods ; it was the Governor, M. de 
la Bourdonaye, who came on horſeback, attended by 
a detachment of ſoldiers armed with muſkets, and by 
a great number of planters and negroes. He drew 
up the ſoldiers on the beach, and ordered them to 
fire a volley. Scarcely had they done ſo, when we 
perceived on the ſea a flaſh of light, almoſt imme- 
diately ſucceeded by the report of a cannon. We 
concluded that the veſſel was at no great diſtance 
from ns, and we all flew to that quarter where we 
had ſeen her fignal. We then diſcerned through the 
miſt the hull and ſail-yards of a large veſſel. We 
were ſo cloſe to her that, notwithſtanding the roar- 
ing of the ſea, we diſtinctly heard the boatſwain's 
whiſtle, 
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whiſtle, and the voices of the ſailors, who gave threo 
cheers of Loxs LIVE THE KING: for this.1s the ex- 
clamation of Frenchmen, when in extreme danger, 
as well as amidſt their greateſt rejoicings ; as if they 
meant to call their Prince to their aſſiſtance in peril- 
ons ſeaſons, or as if they intended even then to de- 
clare, that they were ready to meet death for his fake. 
From the moment that the Saint-Gerand perceived 
we were within reach of giving her affiſtance, ſhe 
went on firing a gun every three minutes. M. de le 
Bourdonaye ordered large fires to be kindled here and 
there along the ſtrand, and ſent to all the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood in queſt of proviſions, planks, 
cables, and empty caſks. A multitude ſoon arrived, 
accompanied by their negroes, loaded with proviſions 
and cordage, who came from the plantations of Gold- 
Duſt, the quarter of the Marih, and from Rampart 
River. One of the oldeſt of thoſe planters approach- 
cd the Governor, and thus addreſſed him: “ Sir, 
* deep founds have all night long been heard in the 
mountain. In tne woods the leaves are violently 
* agitated, though there is not a breath of wind fur- 
* ring. The ſea-birds are flocking in crowds to take 
* refuge on the land; ſurely all theſe ſigns announce 
* the approach of a hurricane.” * Well, my friend,” 
' replied the Governor, “ we are well prepared for it, 

* and ſurely the veſſel is ſo likewiſe.” 
In truth, the whole appearance of Nature preſaged 
an approaching tempeſt. The clouds diſtinguiſhable 
in the zenith, were at their centre awfully black, and 
their edges of a copper colour. The air reſounded 
with the ſcreams of the paillencu, the frigat, the 
 watcr- 
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water-cutter, and a multitude of other fowls, which 
notwithſtanding the gloom of the atmoſphere flocked 
from all points of the horizon, to ſcek a ſhelter in the 
land. 

Toward nine o'clock in the morning, fearful noiſes 
were heard from the Sea, as if torrents of water, 
mingled with the roaring thunder, were ruſhing from 
the mountain-tops. The whole company cxclaimed : 
« There's the hurricane !” and at the ſame moment, 
an awful whirlwind carried off the fog which over- 
ſpread the Ifle of Amber and it's channel. The Saint- 
Gerand was then plainly deſcricd, her deck crowded 
with people, her yards and round-tops lowered, her 
flag hoiſted, four cables on her fore- caſtle, and one 
to keep her fait a- ſtern. She had anchored between 
the Ille of Amber and the main land, within the 
ſhelvy encloſure which ſurrounds the Iſle of France, 
and which ſhe had weathered through a channel that 
no veſſel had ever paſſed before. She preſented her 
bows to the billows, which rolled on from the main 
Ocean ; and at every ſurge which forced it's way into 
the channel, her prow was elevated to ſuch a height 
that her keel was perceptible in the air; but by this 
motion her ſtern, plunging downward, diſappeared 
from view to it's very carved work, as if it had been 
entirely ſwallowed up. In this ſituation, in which 
the winds and the waves were driving her toward the 
ſhore, it was equally impoſſible to return through 
the track by which ſhe had entered, or by cutting 
her cables, to run a-ground upon the ſhore, from 
which ſhe was ſeparated by a deep bottom, ſown 
thick with ſhelying rocks. Every billow which broke 


againſt 
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againſt the coaſt, ruſhed on roaring to the very bot- 
tom of the bay, and toſſed the pebbles more than 
fifty feet up the thore ; then retiring backwards, dit- 
covered a great part of it's bed, the ſtones of which 
were daſhed backward and forward with a rough and 
horrible noiſe. The ſea, ſwelled by the winds, in- 
creaſed every moment, and the whole channel be- 
tween this iſland and the-Ifle of Amber, appcared tc 
be an immenſe ſheet of white foam, hollowed into 
deep and duſky waves. This foam collected itſelf at 


the bottom of the creeks to the height of more than 


fix feet, and the winds, which bruſhed along it's ſur- 
tace, carried it beyond the ſteep cliffs of the ſhore 


more than half a league into the iſland. At fight of 


theſe innumerable white flakes, which were driven in 


a horizontal direction to the very foot of the moun- 


tains, you would have thought that hills of ſnow 
were ruſhing from the Sea. The horizon preſented 
every ſymptom of a lengthened tempeſt : the Hea- 
vens and the Sea ſeemed to be confounded in it with 
cach other. There were inceſſantly detached from 
it clouds of a fearful appearance, which flew along 
the-zenith with the velocity of birds ; whilſt others 
appeared in it immoveable like enormous rocks. 
Not a ſingle ſpot of azure was perceptible in the 


whole firmament; a pale and olive- coloured glare 


was all that illuminated the objects on the Earth, on 
the Sea, and in the Heavens. | 

By the violent ſtraining of the veſſel, what we fear- 
ed at length took place. The cables on her bows 
ſnapped ; and as ſhe then rode by a ſingle hawſer, the 


was daſhed upon the rocks half a cable's length from 
| the 
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the ſhore. One ſeream of grief burſt from every 
breaſt. Paul was haſtening to throw himſelf into the 
ſea, when I ſeized him by the arm. My fon,” ſaid 
I to him, © are you determined to deſtroy yourſelf ?” 
Oh, let me go to her aſſiſtance,” cried he, © or let 
« me die!“ As deſpair had overpowered his reaſon, 
Domingo and I, to prevent his deſtruction, tied round 
his middle a long cord, one of the extremities of 
which we held faſt. Paul then advanced toward the 


Saint-Gerand, ſometimes ſwimming, ſometimes walk- 


ing on the ſhallows. Sometimes he had the hope of 
getting on board, for the ſea, in theſe irregular move- 
ments, left the veſſel nearly dry, ſo that you might 
almoſt walk round and round her : but preſently re- 
turning with renovated - fury, it covered her with 
enormous arches of water, which carried away the 
whole fore-part of her bottom, and daſhed the un- 
happy Paul a great way up the ſhore, his legs bleed- 
ing, his cheſt bruiſed, and himſelf half-drowned. 
Scarcely had this young man recovered the uſe of his 
ſenſes, when he got up again, and returned with re- 
doubled ardor toward the ſhip, which the ſea mean- 
while had torn aſunder with unremitting attacks. 
Upon this, the whole crew, deſpairing of ſafety, threw 
themſelves in crowds into the ſea ; ſome on maſts, on 
planks, on hen-coops, on tables, and on caſks. Then 
appeared an object worthy of eternal regret ; a young 
lady was ſeen on the ſtern-gallery of the Saint-Ge- 
rand, ſtretching out her arms toward him who was 
making*ſo many fruitleſs efforts to join her. It was 
Virginia. She ſoon diſcovered her lover by his in- 
trepidity. At ſight of this amiable girl, expoſed to 

Vor. III. O perils 
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perils ſo dreadful, we were overwhelmed with ſorrow 
and deſpair. As for Virginia, with a noble and dig- 
nified air ſhe waved her hand to us, as if to bid us 
an eternal farewel. The ſailors had all thrown them— 
ſelves into the Ocean. One alone remained on the 
deck, who was entirely naked, and ſtreng as a He- 
cules, He approached Virginia reſpectfully ; we ſaw 
him throw himſelf at her knees, and even endeavour 
to perſuade her to pull off her clothes; but the, re- 


pelling him with dignity, turned her face the other 


way. The air reſounded with theſe redoubled crie: 
of the ſpeclators : “ Save her, oh, ſave her; do not. 
do not quit her.” But at the ſame moment, « 
mountain of water of an enormous ſize, engulphed 
itſelf between the Ile of Amber and the coaſt, and 
advanced roaring toward the veſſel, which it menaced 
with it's duſky fides and foaming ſummits. At this 
awful ſpectacle, the ſailor flung himſelf alone intc 
the fea, and Yrgima perceiving death inevitable. 
placed one hand on her clothes, and the other on her 
heart; then raiſing her placid eyes toward Heaven. 
the ſeemed an angel going to take flight toward th 
celeſtial regions. 

Oh, day of horror ! Alas ! | all was ſwallowed up. 
The ſurge dathed far up the ſhore a part of the ſpec- 


. tators, whom an emotion of humanity had prompted 


to advance toward Virginia, as well as the ſailor who 
had attempted to preſerve her by ſwimming. This 
man, eſcaped from almoſt certain death, kneeled 
down upon the ſtrand, ſaying: “ Oh, my Gop, thou 
* haſt preſerved my life ; but I would have ſacrificed 


« it willingly to fave that of the excellent young 
| « lady, 
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« lady, who, with all my perſuaſion, would not be 
« prevailed on to undreſs herſelf as I did.” Domingo 
and I drew out from the waves the unfortunate Paul, 
entirely deprived of recollection, whilſt the blood 
guſhed from his mouth and ears. The Governor put 
him under the care of ſurgeons, while he traverſed 
the ſea-ſhore, to ſee whether the billows had not 
borne the body of Virginia thither ; but the wind 
having ſaddenly. changed, as is very cuſtomary in 
the cate of hurricanes, we had the mortification of 
reflecting that we ſhould not have it in our power to 
render to this unfortunate. young woman even the 
rites of ſepultare. We haſtened from the ſpot over- 
whelmed with forrow, our minds entirely engrofled 
with the loſs of one perſon, in a ſhipwreck where fo 
many had periſhed ; the greater part doubting, from 
an end fo diſaſtrous befalling a young woman of ſuch 
exalted virtue, whether a Providence exiſted at all; 
for there are calamities ſo dreadful, and fo unmerited, 
that the confidence even of the wiſeſt is frequently 
ſtaggered. 

Meanwhile they had placed Paul, who now began 
to recover the uſe of his ſenſes, in an adjoining houſe, 
till his ſituation permitted him to be carried to his 
own home. As for me, I was returning with Domingo, 
in order to prepare Yirginia's mother, and her friend, 
tor this calamitous event, when on our arrival at the 
entrance of the valley of the river of the Lataniers, 
tome negroes informed us, that the ſea was driving a 
great deal of the wreck of the veſſel up the oppoſite 
bay. We deſcended thither, and one of the firſt ob- 
jects which we deſeried upon the ſhore was the body 
O2 N 
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of Firginia. It was half covered with ſand, and in 
the very attitude in which we had ſeen her periſh, 
There was no ſenſible altcration in her features. Her 
eyes were cloſed, but ſerenity ſtill ſat upon her fore- 
bead; only the pale violet of death blended itſelf 
upon her checks with the rotcs of modeſty. One of 
her hands lay upon her clothes ; the other, which 
clung to her heart, was firmly cloted and ſtiff. I 
diſengaged from it, with much difficulty, a little caſ- 
ket ; but how was I aſtoniſhed when I perceived in 
it the portrait which P“ had given her, and which 
ſhe had promilcd bim never to part with while ſhe 
lived. At this laſt token of the conſtancy and the 
love of this unhappy maid, I wept bitterly. Dommegs. 
beating his breaſt, pierced the air with his mournſu! 
crics. We then carried the body to a fiſherman': 
hut, where we gave it in charge to ſome poor Mala- 
bar women, who waſhed it carefully. 

Whilſt they were performing this ſad office we 
aſcended trembling toward the plantation. We therc 
tound Madame de /a Torr aud Margaret at prayer, 
in expectation of news concerning the vetlel. As 
ſoon as the former perceived ine ſhe exclaimed : 
Where is my daughter? my beloved Yirgina ? my 
„child?“ As my filence and my tears but too well 
informed her of the calamity which had happened, 
the was ſyddenly ſeized with a ſaffocation and ago- 
nizing ſpaſins ; ker voice could be diſtinguiſhed only 
in ſighs and ſobbing. Marga et exclaimed : © Where 
is my fon? I do not fee my ſon;“ and fainted 
away. We haſtencd to her, and having brought her 
to herſelf I aſſured her that Paul was alive, and that 
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the Governor had taken proper care of him. She re- 
covered the uſe of her ſenſes only to devote her at- 
tention to the aſſiſtance of her friend, who from time 
to time fell into long fainting fits. Madame de la Tour 
paſſed the night in theſe cruel paroxyſins, and by the 
length of their duration I have judged that nothing 
equals the ſorrow of a mother. When ſhe recovered 
her reaſon, ſhe fixed her mourful eyes ſtedfaſtly to- 
ward Heaven. In vain did Margaret and I preſs her 
hands between ours, in vain did we addreſs her by 
the moſt tender appcllations ; to all theſe teſtimo- 
nies of our ancient affection ſhe appeared totally in- 
ſenſible, and nothing but deep groans proceeded from 
her oppreſſed boſom. 

The next morning they brought Paul home, 
ſtretched along in a palanquin. Reaſon had reſumed 
it's empire, but his voice was entirely loſt. His in- 
terview with his mother and Madame de la Jour, 
which at firſt I had been apprehenſive of, produced 
a better effect than all the care which I had hitherto 
taken. A ray of comtort beamed on the counte- 
nances of theſe two unhappy mothers. They both 
approached him, claſped him in their arms, kiſſed 
him ; and thoſe tears which had been till then re- 
ſirained through exceſs of ſorrow, now began to flow. 
Paul ſoon mingled his with theirs. Nature being 
thus diſburdened in theſe three unhappy beings, a 
languid oppreſlion ſucceeded to the convulſions of 
their grief, and procured for them a lethargic repoſe, 
which bore in truth a ſiro::g reſemblance to death. 

Meanwhile M. de l 1?2-urdonaye ſent a meſſenger 
to me privately, inſorining me that the body of Fir- 
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ginia had by his order been conveyed to the city, 
and that from thence he meant to have it carried tc 
the church of Pamplemouſſes. I immediately went 
down to Port-Louis, where I found the inhabitants 
aſſembled from all parts to affiſt at the funeral, as if 
the iſland had loſt the moſt precious treaſure which 
it contained. In the port, the ſhips had their ſail- 
yards laid acroſs, their flags half hoiſted up, and they 
were firing minute guns. The grenadier company 
opened the funeral proceſiion. They carried their 
arms inverted. Their drums, covered with long 
pieces of crape, emitted only ſounds of woe : grief 
ſat ſtrongly depicted on the countenances of thoic 
warriors, who had a thouſand times braved death in 
the field with undaunted courage. Eight young la- 
dies of the moſt conſiderable rank in the iſland. 
clothed in white, and holding palm-boughs in their 
hands, bore the body of their virtuous companion, 
ſtrewed over with flowers. A choir of little children 
ſollowed it chanting hymns : then after them the of- 
ficers of higher rank, and the principal inhabitants ot 
the iſland, and laſt of all the Governor himſelf, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of the common people. 

Thus far had Government interpoſed, in ordering 
that ſome honours might be rendered to the virtues of 
Virginia. But when the body had arrived at the foot 
of this mountain, at the ſight of thoſe very huts the 
happineſs of which ſhe had ſo long conſtituted, and 
which her death had filled with ſorrow, the whole 
funeral ceremony was deranged ; the hymns and the 
chanting ceaſed; nothing was now to be heard in the 
plain but fighs and ſobs. Crowds of young girls, 


belonging 
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belonging to the neighbouring plantations, haſtened 
to ſpread over the coffin of Virginia handkerchiefs, 
2? chaplets, and wreaths of flowers, invoking her as if 
> {ſhe had been a ſaint. Mothers prayed Heaven to 
' heſtow on them daughters like her; the young men 
miſtreſſes as conſtant; the poor a friend as aftec- 
| tionate, and the ſlaves a miſtreſs as kind. 
f When they had arrived at the place deſtined for 
ber interment, the negrefles of Madagaſcar, and the 
Cafres of Moſambique, placed baſkets of fruit around 
her body, and ſuſpended pieces of ſtuff on the neigh- 
bouring trees, according to the cuſtom of their coun- 
try. The Indians of Bengal, and thoſe of the coaſt 
of Malabar, brought cages of birds, which they ſet at 
liberty over her corpſe; to ſuch a degree does the 
loſs of a beloved object intereſt all Nations, and ſuch 
a power does unfortunate virtue poſſeſs, ſeeing it at- 
tracts and unites all religions around it's tomb. 

It was neceſſary to place a guard near her grave, 
to keep back ſome of the daughters of the poor in- 
habitants who were ruſhing to throw themſelves into 
it, declaring that in this World their ſorrow would 
admit of no conſolation, and that nothing now re- 
mained for them but to die with her who had been 
their only benefactreſs. She was interred near the 
church of Pamplemouſſes, on it's weſtern fide, at 
the foot of a tuft of bamboos, where in going to maſs 
with her mother and Margaret, ſhe delighted to re- 
poſe, ſeated by the fide of bin whom ſhe then uſed 
to call brother. 

On returning from the funeral ceremony, M. de /a 
Oy aſcended this mountain, followed by a 
O04 part 
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part of his numerous retinue. He tendered to 
Madame de la Thur and her friend all the aſſiſtance 
in his power. He expreſied himſelf in few words, 
but with great indignation, againſt her unnatural 
relation: approaching Paul, he ſaid every thing 
which he thought could have a tendency to conſole 
him. „ was anxious to contribute to your happi- 
* neſs, and that of your family,” ſaid he; © Heaven 
6e 1s witneſs of my ſincerity. My friend, you muſt go 
* to France; I will procure you employment there. 
* During your abſence I will take as much care of 
* your mother as if the were my own.” At the ſame 
time he held out his hand to him; but Paul drew 
back his, and turned his head aſide that he might not 
ſee him. 

As for myſelf, I remained in the dwelling of my 
unfortunate friends, to adminiſter to them, as well as 
to Paul, all the aſſiſtance I could. At the end of 
three weeks he was able to walk ; but mental de- 
preſſion ſeemed to increaſe in proportion as his body 
grew ſtronger. He was inſenſible to every thing; 
his looks were languid, and he did not anſwer a 
ſyllable to all the queſtions which were put to him. 
Madame de la Jvur, who was in a dying condition, 
frequently ſaid to him: “ My fon, fo long as I ſec 
you, I think I behold my dear Virginia.“ At the 
name of Virginia he ſtarted up and haſtened from her, 
in ſpite of the entreaties of his mother, who called 
him back to her friend. He wandered alone to the 
garden, and ſeated himſelf at the foot of Yirginia's 
cocoa-tree, with his eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on her foun- 
tain. The Governor's rs, who bad taken the 
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greateſt care of him and of the ladies, told us, that 
in order to remove the gloomy melancholy which had 
ſettled on his mind, we ought to allow him to do- 
every that he pleaſed, without contradicting him in 
any reſpect; for this was the only means of van- 
quiſhing that ſilence which he fo obſtinately pre- 
ſerved. 

I reſolved to follow his advice. As ſoon as Paul 
felt his ſtrength in. ſome degree reſtorcd, the firſt uſe 
which he made of it was to retire from the plantation. 
As I did not with to loſe fight of him, I walked be- 
bind, and defired Domingo to bring ſome proviſions, 
and to accompany us. In proportion as the young 
man deſcended from this mountain, his joy and his 
ſtrength ſeemed to revive. He at firſt bent his courſe 
toward Pamplemouſles, and when he had arrived at 
the church, in the bamboo-alley, he went directly to 
the ſpot where he ſaw the earth had been newly dug 
up : there he kneeled down, and raifing his eyes to 
Heaven offered up a long prayer. This action ap- 
peared to me a happy preſage of returning reaſon, as 
this mark of confidence in the Supreme Being was a 
proof that his ſoul began to reſume its natural func- 
tions. Domingo and I fell down on our knees after 
his example, and prayed with him. At length he 
arofe and walked to the northern part of the iſland, 
without paying much attention to us. As I knew 
that he was entirely ignorant, not only where the body 
of Virginia was depoſited, but alſo whether or not it 
had been faved from the Sea, I aſked him why he had 
been praying to Gop at the foot of the bamboos ; he 


He 
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He continued his journey to the entrance of the 
foreſt, where night overtook us. There I perſuaded 
him by my example to take ſome nouriſhment ; we 
then repoſed ourſelves upon the graſs at the foot of a 
tree. The next day I was in expcctation that he 
would direct his ſteps homewards again. In truth, 
he fixed his eyes for ſome time from the plain, on the 
church of Pamplemouſſes, with it's long rows of bam- 
boos, and made ſome movements to return thither ; 
but he ſuddenly buried himſelf in the foreſt, always 
directing his courſe toward the North. I penetrated 
his intention, and in vain endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from it. We arrived about mid-day at Gold- 
Duſt. He haftily deſcended to the ſea-ſhore, exactly 
oppoſite to the place where the Saint-Gerand had 
periſhed. At fight of the Iſle of Amber and it's 
channel, then as ſmooth as a mirror, he exclaimed : 
Virginia] oh, my beloved Virgina!” and then fell 
down in a ſwoon. Domingo and I carried him to the 
interior of the foreſt, where we with much difficulty 
brought him to himſelf. When he had recovered his 
fenſes, he was preparing to return to the ſea-ſhore ; 
but I entreated him not to renew his own grief and 
ours by ſuch cruel recollections, and he took another 
road. In ſhort, for eight days together he rambled 
to all thoſe places which he was accuſtomed to fre- 
quent with the companion of his infancy. He wan- 
dered along the path through which ſhe had gone to 
atk pardon for the ſlave of the Black River: he then 
viſtted the borders of the river of the Three Paps, 
where ſhe ſat down when unable to walk any farther, 
and that part of the wood in which ſhe had been loſt. 

Every 
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very place that recalled to his mind the inquietudes, 
ö the ſports, the repaſts, and the beneficence of his 
much- loved Virginia; the river of the Long- Moun- 
tain, my little habitation, the neighbouring caſcade, 
the papaya which ſhe had planted, the moſſy ground 
where ſhe delighted to run, and the croſs- paths of 
the foreſt where ſhe loved to ſing, each by turns 
cauſed his tears to flow: the very echoes which had 
ſo oſten repeated the ſounds of their mutual joy, now 
reſounded with nothing but theſe mournful cries : 
Virginia! Oh, my beloved Yirgma !” 

In this wild and wandering way of life, his eyes 
grew hollow, his colour faded, and his health gra- 
dually, but perceptibly, declined. Being firmly per- 
ſuaded that the ſentiment of our misfortunes is re- 
doubled by the remembrance of the pleaſures which 
we once enjoyed, and that ſolitude only gives an 
edge to the paſſions, I reſolved to remove my un- 
fortunate friend from the places which excited the re- 
collection of his loſs, and to convey him to ſome part 
of the iſland where there were objects to diſſipate his 
| melancholy. For this purpoſe I conducted him to 
> the inhabited heights of Williams-quarter, where he 
had never been before. Agriculture and commerce 
© then ſpread much buſtle and variety over this iſland. 
There were many companies of carpenters who 
ſquared the trees into logs, and others who were 
fſawing them into planks : carriages came and went 
along the roads: large flocks of oxen and horſes fed 
in the extenſive paſturgs, and the fields were filled 
with habitations. The depth of the ſoil, in ſeveral 


places, 
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places, admitted of the cultivation of many kinds of 


European vegetables. You might ſee here and there 


harveſts of corn in the plain, beds of ſtrawberries in 
the openings of the woods, and hedges of roſe-trees 
along the highway. The coolneſs of the air, by 
giving tenfion to the nerves, was even favourable 
to the health of the whites. From theſe heights, 
ſituated in the middle of the iftand, and ſurrounded 
with thick woods, you can diſcoyer neither the Sea, 
nor Port-Louis, nor the church of Pamplemouſſes, 
nor any thing which could recal to Paul's mind the 
remembrance of Virginia. The very mountains, which 
preſent different branches on the fide of Port-Louis, 
offer nothing to view on the fide of Williams-Plain 
but a long promontory, in a ſtraight and perpendicular 
line, out of which many lofty pyramids of rocks elevate 
themſelves, and collect the clouds around their peaks. 

It was to theſe plains accordingly that I conducted 
Paul. I kept him continually in action, walking 
with him in ſun-ſhine and in rain, by day and by 
night, leading him into the woods, and over the 
freſh plonghed ground and the fields, in order to 
amuſe his mind by the fatigue of his body ; and to 
deceive his reflections by ignorance of the place 
where we were, and of the road which we had left. 


But the mind of a lover finds every where traces of 


the beloved object. The night and the day, the 
calm of ſolitude and the noiſe of habitation, nay tune 
itſelf, which eraſes ſo many recollections, brought 
no relief to his mind. Like the needle touched by 
the magnet, which is to no purpoſe agitated, for as 
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oon as it recovers a ſtate of reſt, it points to the Pole 
which attracts it: ſo when I aſked Paul, as we wan- 
dered about in William's-Plain, Whither ſhall we 
go now?“ he turned toward the North, and aid : 
« Theſe are our mountains, let us return thither.“ 

I clearly perceived, that all the methods by which 
I had endeavourcd to divert his mind, were ineffec- 
tual, and that the only reſource now left was to at- 
tack the paſſion in itſelf, by employing to this pur- 
puſe the whole ſtrength of my feeble reaſon. I ac- 
cordingly replied : © Yes, theſe are the mountains 
* where your beloved Virginia once lived, and there 
is the portrait which you gave her, and which in 
% death ſhe preſſed to her heart, the laſt emotions of 
© which were devoted to thee.” I then preſented to 
Paul the little portrait which he had given Tigi 
on the banks of the fountain of the cocoa- trees. At 
fight of this a gloomy joy overſpread his countenance. 
He eagerly ſeized the portrait with his feeble hands, 
and prefled it to his lips. Immediately his breaſt 
became opprefled, and to his blood-ſhot eyes the 
tears ſtarted, but were unable to flow. 

I faid to him: © My ſon, attend to the words of 
* one who is your friend, who was ſo to Virginia, 
*and who, in the ardor of your expectations, has 


3 frequently endeavoured to fortify your reaſon againſt 


the unforeſeen calamities-of human life. What is 


Z it you deplore with much bitterneſs of ſoul ? Is it 


* the misfortune which has befallen yourſelf? Is it 
* that which has befallen Virginia? 
The misfortune which has befallen yourſelf? 
Les, I grant you it has been very ſeyere. You 
1 : have 
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ce have loſt the moſt amiable off young women, who 
“ would have made the moſt virtuous of wives. She 
* had ſacrificed her own intereſts to your's, and pre- 


* ferred you to fortune, as the only recompenſe 


«© worthy of her virtue. But how do you know 
* whether the object, from whom you expected hap- 
« pineſs ſo pure, might not have proved to you the 
* ſource of ſorrows innumerable ? She was dowerleſs 
* and diſinherited. You would have had nothing in 
„ ſuture to ſhare with her, but what the labour of 
« your hands produced. Rendered more delicate by 
her education, and more courageous by her very 
* misfortunes, you would have ſeen her daily finking 
under the weight of the fatigues which ſhe exerted 
„ hertelt to divide with you. In the event of bring- 
ing you children, her troubles and your own would 
© have been greatly increaſed, by the difficulty of 


* ſupporting with you alone, your aged parents, and 


© a growing family. 

* You may tell me; the Governor would have 
« aſhſted us: but how do you know whether, in a 
« colony which ſo often changes it's rulers, you 
« would have always found ſach men as M. de /: 
% Buurdonaye ? Whether fome Governor might no: 
* have been ſent hither, unpoliſhed and unprin- 
„ cipled? Or whether your wife, to obtain ſome 
* miſerable pittance, might not have been obliged 

# to cringe to ſuch a man? Either ſhe would have 
* become frail, and you would have been an object 
* of pity, or ſhe would have maintained her honour, 
and you muſt have remained under the preſſure of 


poverty: happy if, on account of her beauty and 


c virtue, 
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« yirtue, you had not been perſecuted by thoſe very 
« perſons from whom you ſolicited protection. 

« You may ſay, I might have enjoyed happineſs 
independent of fortune, by protecting the beloved 
object who was attached to me, in proportion to 
* her very weakneſs; by conſoling her with my own 
inquietudes, by making her rejoice even in my de- 
| © jection, and thus cauſing our love to increaſe by 
our mutual ſorrows. Doubtleſs virtue and love 
do delight in theſe bitter pleaſures. But the is now 
* no more; there ſtill remains to you however what 
* next to yourſelf ſhe loved molt, namely her own 
© mother and your's, whom, by your inconſolable 
* affliction, you are bringing down to the grave. 
Make it your happineſs to ſuccour them, as it was 
* her's. My fon, beneſicence is the happineſs of 
virtue; there is none greater or more certain on 
* on the Earth. Projects of plcaſures, of repoſe, of 
< erjoyments, of abundance, and of glory, are not 
made for feeble Man, who is only a traveller and a 
* paſſenger through -this World. Behold how 2 
* fingle ſtep toward fortune has precipitated us from 
* one abyſs into another! You oppoſed it, I grant: 
* but who of us did not believe, that the voyage of 
Virginia would terminate in her own happineſs and 
in your's ? The invitations of a rich and old rela- 
tion; the advice of a ſenſible Governor; the ap- 
* probation of a whole colony; the exhortations and 
* the authority of an eccleſiaſtic, have all concurred G 
in deciding-the fate of Virginia. Thus we ruſh on 
to our own deſtruction, deceived by the very pru- 
* dence of thoſe who goyern us. It would doubtleſs 
© have 
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c have been better had we not believed them, nor 
tc truſted to the opinions and the expectations of a 
« deceitful World. But after all, of fo many men 
* whom we ſee thus buſtly employed in theſe plains; 
of ſo many others who go in queſt of fortune to the 
Indies, or who, without leaving their own homes, 
te enjoy at their caſe in Europe the fruit of the labour 
* of the people here, there is not ſo much as one 
te but who is deſtined to loſe, ſome day, that which he 
* holds moſt dear; gręatneſs, fortune, wife, children, 
« friends. Moſt of them have. ſuperadded to their 
£ loſs the reflection/ of their own) imprudence. But 
* as for you, wh ithin yourſelf, you 
ce find. nothing to reproach yourſelf with. You have 
maintained unſhaken fidelity; in the flower of 
* youth you have poſſeſſed the prudence of a ſage 
in not departing from the ſentiment of Nature. 
« Your views alone were perfectly legitimate, becauſe 
de they were pure, fimple and diſintereſted, and be- 
% cauſe you had ſacred rights over Virginia which no 
fortune could compenſate. You have loft her, but 
git is not your imprudence, nor your avarice, nor 
« your falſe wiſdom, which occaſioned that loſs; it is 
« Gop himſelf, who has employed the paſſions of 
*& another to deprive you of the object of your love; 
A that Gop from whom you receive every thing, who 
« ſecs what is proper for you, and whoſe wiſdom has 
** not left you any place for the repentance and de- 
e ſpair which ever follow in the train of thoſe evils 
which we have brought upon ourſelves, 
«© This is what you can ſay to yourſelf, under the 


ce preſſure of your affliction: I have not merited it. 
| cc Is 
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« Is it then the misfortune which hath befallen Yir- 
e gina, her end, her preſent condition, that you de- 
* plore ? She has ſubmitted to the deciſion reſerved 
4 for birth, for beauty, and even for empires them- 
« ſelves. The life of Man, with all it's projects, 
« rears itſelf like a little tower, to which death ap- 
« plies the finiſhing firoke. The moment ſhe was 
porn ſhe was condemned to die. Happy in b 
+ reſigned her life before her mother, before your's, 
« and before yourſelf; that i is, in not having ſuffered 
* many deaths before the final one. 

„Death, my ſon, is a bleſſing to all Mankind. It 
*is the evening of that reſtleſs day which we call 
« life. It is in the ſleep of death that the diſeaſes, 
the griefs, the vexations, and the fears, which in- 
* ceſſantly agitate unhappy mortals, repoſe for ever. 

Examine thoſe men who appear the moſt happy, 
* and you will find that they have purchaſed their 
* pretended enjoyments very dearly; public reſpecta- 
© bility by domeſtic diſtreſſes; fortune by the loſs of 
* health ; the rare pleaſure of being beloved by con- 
* tinual ſacrifices ; and, often, at the cloſe of a life 
* devoted to the intereſts of another, they ſee no- 
* thing around them but falſe friends, and ungrate- 
* ful relations. But Virginia was happy to the laſt 
moment of her's. She was ſo whilſt among us, by 
* tnoſe bleſſings which Nature beſtows; at a diſtance 
* from us by thoſe of virtue: even in that dreadſul 
moment when we ſaw her periſh, ſhe was ſtill hap- 
"Py ; for whether ſhe caſt her eyes on a colony in 
* which ſhe was going to cauſe univerſal deſola- 
tion, or upon you, who ruſhed with ſuch intre- 
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© pidity to her affiſtance, ſhe clearly perceived how 
© dear ſhe was to us all. She was prepared to meet 
the future, by retlecting on the innocence of her 
_ © paſt life, and ſhe then received the reward which 
“Heaven reſeryes for virtue, a courage ſuperior to 
danger. She encountered death with a ſerene 
* countenance. 
© My fon, the Almighty has decreed to virtue the 
power of ſupporting all the events of human life, 
ce to let us ſce that it alone can make the proper uſe 
* of them, and find in them felicity and glory, 
When He reſerves for it an illuſtrious reputation, 
e he elevates it on a great theatre, and ſets it a-con- 
e flicting with death: then it's courage ſerves as an 
example, and the remembrance of it's misfortunes 
receives a tribute of tears from poſterity which laſis 
* for ever. This is the immortal monument reſerved 
* for it, upon a globe where every thing paſles away, 
and where even the memory of the generality of 
Kings is ſpeedily buried in everlaſting oblivion. 
« But Virginia exiſts ſtill. Obſerve, my ſon, how 
* every thing on the Earth changes, and yet that 
. © nothing is loſt : no human ſkill can annihilate the 
c ſmalleſt particle of matter; and could that which 
& was rational, ſenſible, ſaſceptible of love, virtuous, 
« religious, have periſhed, when the elements with 
„which it was inveſted are not liable to deſtruction: 
« Ah! if Virginia enjoyed happineſs once in our ſo- 
« ciety, how much more does ſhe enjoy now ! There 
ce is a God, my ſon; all Nature announces it; there 
& 18 no occaſion to prove it to you. Nothing but the 
« wiekedneſs of men could make them deny a juflice 
c which 
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* which they contemplate with terror. A ſentiment 
6 of Him is in your heart, juſt as his works arc before 
« your eyes. Can you believe then that Ile will 
© leave Virginia without a recompenſe? Can you be- 
% ljeve that the ſame Power which clothed a ſoul fo 
ec noble, in a form ſo beautiful, in which ſuch divin 

« ſkill was clearly perceptible, was not able to have 
« ſazed her from the waves? that He, who has ar- 
ranged the actual happineſs of Man by laws of 
* which you are entirely ignorant, could not prepare 
* another for Yirgma, by laws equally unknown to 
« you ? Before we were created, if we had poſſeſſed 
« the faculty of thinking, could we have formed any 
c idea of our future being? And now that we are in 
* this dark and fugitive exiſtence, can we foreſee 
* what is beyond death, through which we muſt 
* make our tranſition from it? Has the Almighty 
* occaſion, like man, for this little globe of Earth, 
* to ſerve as the theatre of his wiſdom and goodneſs, 
* and is he capable of propagating human life only 
* 1n the plains of death? There is not a ſingle drop 
* of water in the Ocean but what is filled with living 
creatures, which have all a reference to us; and 
* does nothing exiſt for us among all thoſe ſtars 
© which revolve over our heads! What, is there no 
* ſupreme. Intelligence and divine Goodneſs in any 
* ſpot but precifely that where we are; and in thoſe 
* radiant and innumerable globes, in thoſe vaſt plains 
* of light which ſurround them, and which are never 
* obſcured by darkneſs or tempeſt, do you believe 
there is nothing but empty ſpace, and an eternal 
non: exiſtence! If we, who could give nothing to 
| P 2 &« ourſelves, 
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ce ourſelves, durſt ſet bounds. to that Power from 
e whom we have received every thing, we might be- 
« lieve ourſelves to be ſtationed here upon the limits 
ce of his empire, where life is ever ſtruggling with 
e death, and innocence with tyranny. 

« Without doubt there is ſomewhere a place in 
ce which virtue receives it's reward. Virginia now is 
* happy. Ah! if from the abode of angels ſhe could 
communicate to you her thoughts, ſhe would ſay, 
ce as ſhe did in her laſt farewel : Oh, Paul, life is only 
&* a ſtate of probation. I have been found faithful to 
<* the laws of Nature, of love, and of virtue. I eroſſed 
5 the ſeas in obedience to my relations; I renounced 
* riches to preſerve my fidelity; and I have preferred 
« death to the violation of modeſty. Heaven has 
C decreed that the career of my earthly exiſtence has 
ce been ſufficiently filled up. I have for ever made 
« eſcape from poverty, from calumny, from tempeſts, 
tc and from the painful ſpectacle of the woes of 
* others. None of thoſe ills which terrify Mankind 
* can ever in future affect me; and yet you till pity 
« me! I am pure, and unſuſceptible of change, as a 
* particle of light; and you with to recal me to the 
* gloomy night of life! Oh, Paul! Oh, my friend! 
« Call to mind thoſe days of happineſs, when in the 
morning we enjoyed the beauty of the Heavens, 
« riſing with the Sun on the peaks of theſe rocks, and 
« diffuſing itſelf with it's radiations over the boſom 
e of our foreſts. We experienced a felicity the cauſe 
of which we were unable to comprehend. In our 
« innocent defires, we wiſhed to be all eye, in ordc! 
« to enjoy the rich colours of Aurora; all ſmell, i 
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&« jnhale the perfume of our flowers; all ear, to liſten 
« to the warbling of our birds; all gratitude, to ac- 
« knowledge theſe bleſſings. Now at the ſource of 
ce beauty, whence flows all that is delightful on the 
“Earth, my ſoul immediately taſtes, hears, touches, 
« what it could then perceive only through feeble 
© organs. Ah! what language is capable of de- 
« ſcribing theſe regions of an eternal morning which 
& I inhabit for ever. Every thing that Omnipotence 
© and celeſtial Goodneſs could create, in order to 
« adminiſter conſolation to an unfortunate being; all 
© the harmony which the friendſhip of an infinite 
“number of beings partaking of the ſame felicity, 
% mingles in our common tranſports, I now experi- 
* ence without alloy. Support thyſelf then in thy 
« ſtate of probation, that thou mayeſt increaſe the 
„ happineſs of thy Virginia, by a love which knows 
* no bounds, and by a marriage the torches of which 
* can never be extinguiſhed. There, I will calm thy 
* ſorrows; there, I will wipe away thy tears. Oh, 
* my friend! my young huſband ! clevate thy foul 
* toward infinity, in order to ſupport the miſeries of 
* a moment.” | 
My own emotion entirely ſtifled my voice. As 
for Paul, regarding me ſtedfaſtly he exclaimed : © She 
„is no more! ſhe is no more!” A long languid 
oppreſſion ſucceeded theſe mournful words; then, 
returning to himſelf, he ſaid: * Since death is a 
* bleſſing, and Virginia is happy, I will die alſo that 
I may again be united to her.” Thus the conſo- 
lation which I endeavoured to adminiſter, only ſerved 


| to aggrayate his deſpair. I was like a perſon who 
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wiſhes to ſave his friend when ſinking to the bottom 
of a river, without his making any effort to ſwim, 
Sorrow had entirely overwhelmed him. Alas! the 
misfortunes of our early age prepare Man for enter- 
ing into life, and Par had never experienced them. 

I conducted him back to his habitation, and I 
there found his mother and Madame de la Tour in a 
very languiſhing flate, which had greatly increaſed 
ſince I left them. Margaret was the moſt broken 
down. Lively characters, over whom ſlight troubles 
ſlide cafily away, are the leaſt able to withſtand heavy 
calamities. 

She ſaid to me: Oh, my kind abby 1 
0 dreamt to-night that I ſaw Virginia, clothed in 
« white, in the midſt of bowers and delicious gar— 
dens. She ſaid to me: I enjoy a felicity greatly 
* to be envied. Then ſhe approached Paul with a 
* Joyful air, and carried him away with her. As I 
* was endeavouring to retain my ſon, I felt as if I 
* was quitting the Earth myſelf, and that I followed 
„him with a pleaſure inexpreſſible. Upon that I 
« wiſhed to bid farewel to my friend, but I perceived 
* her coming after us, accompanied by Mary and 
Domingo. But what is ſtill more ſingular, Madame 
* dela Tour hes had this very night a dream attended 
* with exactly ſimilar eircumſtances.“ 

I replied : © My friend, I believe that nothing 
„ happens in the World without the permiſſion of 
ff Gop. Dreams ſometimes announce truth.“ 

Madame de la Tour related to me a dream entirely 
reſembling this, which ſhe had that ſame night. I 
neyer obſerved that theſe two ladies were in the leaſt 
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inclined to ſuperſtition. JI was therefore ſtruck with 
the co-incidence of their dreams, and I had not the 
leaſt doubt in my own mind that they would ſoon be 
realized. The opinion, that truth is ſometimes con- 
veyed to us in ſleep, is univerſally propagated over 
all the Nations of the Earth, The greateſt men of 
antiquity have adopted it ; among others, Alexander, 
Ceſar, the Scipios, the two Cats, and Bruius, who 
were none of them men of weak minds. The Old 
and New Teſtament have furniſhed us with many 
inſtances of dreams which were verified. For my 
own part, I have no cccafton for any higher proof 
on the ſubject than my own experience ; and I have 
found, oftener than once, that dreams are ſometimes 
warnings, which give us information very intereſting 
to ourſelves. But if any perſon ſhall pretend to at- 
tack or defend by argument, things which tranſcend 
the powers of human underſtanding, he undertakes 
an impoſſibility. However, if the reaſon of Man is 
only an image of that of the Almighty ; ſince Man is 
capable of conveying his thoughts to the extremitics 
of the World by ſecret and concealed means, why 
ſhould not that Intelligence which governs the 
World, employ ſimilar methods in accompliſhing the 
ſame purpoſe 2 One friend conſoles another by a let- 
ter, which travels through a multitude of kingdoms, 
which circulates amidſt the hatred of Nations, and 
communicates joy and hope to one ſingle individual ; 
Why then may not the Sovereign Protector of inno - 
cence come, by ſome ſecret means, to the reliet of a 
virtuous ſoul which repoſes confidence in him alone? 


Has he occaſion to employ any exterior ſign to exe- 
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cute his will; He who acts continually in all his 
works by an internal impulſe ? 

Wherefore doubt of the intimations given in 
dreams? Life, filled with ſo many vain and tranſi— 
tory projects, What is it but a dream? 

However that may be, thoſe of my unfortunate 
friends were ſoon realized. Paul died two months 
after his beloved Virginia, whoſe name he inceſſantly 
repeated. Margaret expired eight days after her ſon, 
with a joy which it is beſtowed only on virtue to 
taſte. She took the moſt tender farewel of Madame 
de la Tour, © in the hope,” faid the, © of a ſweet and 
« eternal re- union. Death is the greateſt of bleſſings,” 
added ſhe ; © it is highly defirable. If life be a pu- 
* niſhment we ought to wiſh for it's termination; if 
it be a ſtate of probation, we ought to wiſh it 
* ſhortened.” 

Government took care of Domingo and Mary, who 
were no longer in a condition for ſervice, and who 
did not long ſurvive their miſtreſs. As for poor Fi- 
dele, he drooped to death nearly about the fame time 
with his maſter. g 

I conducted Madame de la Tour to my habitation ; 5 
ſhe ſupported herſelf, in the midſt of loſſes ſo terri- 
ble, with a greatneſs of foul altogether incredible. 
She adminiſtered conſolation to Paul and Margaret 
to the very laſt moment, as if ſhe had no diſtreſs 
but theirs to ſupport. When they were no more, ſhe 
ſpake to me of them every day, as if they had been 
beloved friends ſtill in the neighbourhood. She fur- 
vived them however only a month. With regard to 
her aunt, far from reproaching her with theſe mis- 
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fortunes, fhe prayed Gon to forgive her, and to ap- 
peaſe the dreadful horrors of mind with which, we 
heard, ſhe had been ſeized immediately after ſhe had 
diſmiſſed Virginia with ſo much barbarity. 

This unnatural relation ſoon met with the puniſh- 
ment due to her cruelty. I heard, by the ſucceſſive 
arrival of ſeveral veſſels, that ſhe was tormented by 
the vapours, which rendered life and death equally 
inſupportable. Sometimes ſhe reproached herſelf with 
the premature death of her charming grand-niece, 
and with that of her mother which ſoon followed it. 
At other times ſhe applauded herſelf for having dif- 
carded two unhappy wretches, who had diſgraced 
her family by the meanneſs of their inclinations. 
Frequently flying into a paſſion at ſight of the great 
number of miſerable people, with which Paris is 
filled, ſhe exclaimed : * Why do they not ſend theſe 
„idle wretches to periſh in our Colonies?” She add- 
ed, that the ideas of virtue, of humanity, and of re- 
ligion, adopted by all Nations, were nothing but the 
political inventions of their Princes, Then, ſud- 
denly plunging into the oppoſite extreme, ſhe aban- 
doned herſelf to ſuperſtitious terrors, which filled her 
with mortal apprehenſions. - She ran about, carrying 
with her vaſt ſums, which ſhe beſtowed on the rich 
monks who were her ghoſily directors, and entreated 
them to appeaſe the Derry by the ſacrifice of her 
fortune; as if that wealth, which ſhe had denied to 
the miſerable, could be acceptable to the Father of 
Mankind! Her imagination was frequently haunted | 
by deluges of fire, burning mountains, or hideous 
ſpeQres wandering before her, and calling her by 
name, 
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name, with horrible ſcreams. She threw herſelf at 
the feet of her directors, and formed, in her own 
mind, the tortures and puniſhments which were pre- 
paring for her; for Heaven, juſt Heaven, ſends fear- 
ful viſions to harrow up the ſouls of the unmerciful. 
Thus ſhe paſſed ſeveral years, by turns an atheiſt 
and a deyotec, cquaily in horror of life and of death, 
But what terminated an exiſtence ſo deplorable was 
the very thing to which ſhe had ſacrificed the ſen- 
timents of Nature. She had the mortification to re- 
flect, that her riches would after her death, deſcend 
to relations whom {ſhe hated. In order to prevent 
this ſhe endeavourcd to alienate the greateſt part of 
her fortune; but they, availing themſelves of the 
frequent paroxyſms of ſpleen to which ſhe was ſub- 
ject, had her ſhut up as a iunatic, and her eſtates 
were put in truſt for her heirs. Thus her very riches 
put the finiſhing ſtroke to her defiruction ; and as 
they had hardened the heart of her who poſſeſſed 
them, fo they, in like manner, extinguiſhed natural 
affection in the breaſts of thoſe who coveted them. 
She accordingly died; and what filled up the mea- 
ſure of her wo, with ſo much uſe of her reaſon 
left, as to know that ſhe had been plundered and de- 


ſpiſed by thoſe very perſons whoſe opinion had di 


rected her all her life long. 
By the fide of Virginia, and at the foot of the fame 
bamboos, her friend Paul was laid; around them, 
their tender mothers and their faithful ſervants. No 
marble raiſes itſelf over their humble graves ; no en- 
graved inſcriptions, recording their virtues : but their 
memory will neyer be effaced from the hearts of 
| _ thoſe 
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thoſe whom they had laid under obligations to them. 
Their ſhades have no need of that luſtre which they 
ſhunned all their life-time ; but if they ſtill intereſt 
themſelves in what is paſſing on the Earth, they 
doubtleſs take delight in wandering under the ſtraw- 
covered roofs, where induſtrious virtue reſides; in 
conſoling poverty diſcontented with it's lot; in en- 
couraging in youthful lovers a laſting flame, a reliſh 
for the bleſſings of Nature, a love of labour, and a 
dread of riches. 

The voice of the people, which is ſilent reſpecting 
the monuments reared to the glory of Kings, has be- 
ſtowed on ſeveral parts of this iſland names which 
will eternalize the lots of Virginia. You may ſee, 
near the Ifle of Amber, in the middle of the ſhelves, 
a place called THE Saixr-Grrand's Pass, from the 
name of the veſſel which periſhed there in returning 
from Europe. The extremity of that long point of 
land, which you ſee about three leagues from hence, 
half- covered with the waves of the Sea, which the 

Saint-Gerand could not double the evening of the - 
hurricane, in order to make the harbour, is named 
Cays-MisPoORTUNE ; there, juſt before you, at the 
bottom of this valley, is Tows-Bavy, where the body 
of Virginia was found buried in the ſand, as if the 
ſea had intended to bear her back to her family, and 
to render the lait duties to her modeſty, upon the 
| ſame ſhores which ſhe had honoured with her inno- 
cence. | 

Young people ſo tenderly united ! Unfortunate 

mothers ! Dearly beloved family! Theſe woods which 
gave you ſhade, theſe fountains which flowed for 
you, 
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you, thoſe rocks upon which you repoſed together, 
ſtill lament your loſs. No one after you has dared 
to cultivate this deſolate ſpot, nor rear again theſe 
humble cottages. Your goats have become wild; 
your orchards are deſtroyed ; your birds have flown 
away; nothing is now to be heard but the crics of 
the hawk, flying around the top of this baſon of 
rocks. For my part, ſinee I behold you no longer, 
I am like a friend ſtripped of his friends, like a fa- 
ther who has loſt his children, like a traveller wan- 
dering through the Earth, where I remain in gloomy 
ſolitude, | 

As he uttered theſe words, the good old man walk- 
ed away, melting into tears, and mine had flowed 
more than once during this melancholly relation. 


END OP PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 
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S there are Notes of conſiderable length to the 
. two following Fragments, I have thought it 
adviſable to transfer them to the end of their reſpec- 
tive articles. The uſe of Notes, ſo common in mo- 
dern Books, ariſes, on the one hand, from the un- 
ſkilfulneſs of Authors, who feel themſelves at a loſs 
how to introduce into their Works obſervations 
which they conceive to be intereſting ; and on the 
other, from the exceſſive delicacy of Readers, who 
do not like to haye their progreſs interrupted by di- 
greſſions. 

The Ancients, who wrote much better than we 
do, never ſubjoined Notes to their text; but they 
ſtepped aſide from it, to the right and to the left, ac- 
cording as occaſion required. In this manner wrote 
the moſt celebrated Philoſophers and Hiftorians of 
Antiquity, ſuch as Herodotus, Plato, Xenophon, Taci- 
tus, the good Plutarch. ... Their digreſſions, if I may 
be permitted to judge, diffuſe a very pleaſing variety 
over their Works. They ſhew you a great deal of 
the country in a little time ; and conduct you by the 
lakes, over the mountains, through the forelts ; but 
never fail to lead you to the mark, and that is no 
eaſy matter. This mode of travelling however does 
not ſuit the Authors, nor the Readers, of our times, 
who are diſpoſed to find their way only through the 
plains. To ſave others, and eſpecially myſelf, ſome 
part 
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part of the intricacies of the road, I have compoſed 
Notes, and ſeparated them from the Text. This 
arrangement preſents a farther accommodation to the 
Reader; he will be ſpared the trouble of perufing 
the Notes if he grows tired of the Text.“ 


* ͤ have taken the liberty, in this Edition, to inſert the notes 


on the correſponding pages of the text, to ſave the Reader the 


trouble of turning from one part of the book to another: but 
ſuch is the veneration I have for my Author, that I could not 


think of ſuppreſſing even the above ſhort notice, as it ſtands. 
| H. H. 


FRAGMENT, 
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FRAGMENT, 
BY WAY OF PREAMBLE 10 
THE ARCADIA. 
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u FA ſoon as they perceived that after an 

experience of Mankind ſo vexatious 
my heart panted only for a life of ſolitude; that I 
had embraced principles from which I could not de- 
part ; that my opinions reſpecting Nature were con- 
trary to their ſyſtems ; that I was not a perſon diſ- 
poſed to be either their puffer, or to court their pro- 
tection ; and that, in a word, they had embroiled me 
with my patron, whom they frequently abuſed to me 
in the view of alienating me from him, and to whom 
they affiduouſly paid their court; they then became 
my enemies. A great many vices are imputed to the 
Great; but I have always found many more in the 


Little who ſtudy to pleaſe them: 


Theſe laſt were too cunning to attack me openly 
with a Perſonage to whom I had given, in the very 
height of my misfortunes, proofs of a friendſhip fo 
diſintereſted. On the contrary, in preſence of that 
gentleman, as well as before myſelf, they paſſed high 
encomiums on my principles, and on ſome very fim- 
ple acts of moderation which had reſulted from them; 

Vor. III, 2 but 
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but they employed terms ſo artfully exaggerated, 
and appeared ſo uneaſy about the opinion which the 
World would entertain of the matter, that it was 
eaſy to diſcern their great object was to induce me 
| to renounce it, and that they commended my pati- 
ence ſo extravagantly only to make me loſe it. Thus 
they calumniated me under the guiſe of panegyric, 
and deſtroyed my reputation in feigning to pity me; 
like thoſe ſorcereſſes of Theſſaly, mentioned by Plmy, 
who blaſted the harveſts, the flocks, and the huſband- 
inen, by ſpeaking good of them. 
I ſeparated myſelf therefore from thoſe artful men, 
who continued to juſtify themſelves at my expenſe, 
in repreſenting me as a perſon of a miſtruſtful diſpo- 
ſition, after having abuſed my confidence in ſo many 
different ways. 
Not but that I conſider myſelf as reprehenſible for 
a ſenſibility, too acute, to pain, whether phyſical or 
moral. A. ſingle prickle gives me more uneaſineſ; 


than the ſinell of a hundred roſes gives pleaſure. The 


beſt company in the World appears to me intolcr- 
able, if I meet in it a ſingle ſel L important, envious, 
evil- ſpcaking, malignant, perfidious perſon. I am 
well aware that people of very - great worth aſſociate 
every day with perſons of all theſe deſcriptions, ſup- 
port them, nay tlatter thein, and turn them to their 
own account ; but I am well aware at the ſame time 
that theie ſame people of worth bring into Socicty 
nothing but the jargon of the World; whereas I, for 
iny part, always pour out my heart ; that they pay 
deceivers in their own coin, and I with all I have, 
that is to ſay with my ſentiments. Though my cne- 

mies 
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mies may repreſent me as of a miſtruſiful character, 
the greateſt part of the errors of my life, eſpecially 
as far as they are concerned, aroſe from an exceſs of 
confidence : and after all I would much rather have 
them complain that I miſtruſted them without a 
cauſe, than that they ſhould have had themſelves 
any reaſon to be miſtruſtful of me. 

I endeavoured to make friends of the men of an 
-oppoſite party, who had expreſſed an ardent incli- 
nation to attract me thither, before I joined it, but 
who, the moment I came over, no longer put any 
value on my pretended merit. When they perceived 
that I did not adopt all their prejudices ; that I aim- 
ed at nothing but the diſcovery of truth; that, diſ- 
poſed to malign neither their enemies nor my own, 
[ was not a fit perſon to be employed in cabal and 
intrigue ; that my feeble virtues, which they once fo 
highly extolled, had procured me nothing lucrative ; 
and that they were incapable of doing harm to any 
one; in a word, that I no more belonged to their 
fide than to that of their antagoniſts ; they neglected 
me entirely, and even perſecuted me in their turn. 
Thus I found by experience that in a ſelfiſh and 
corrupted age, our friends meaſure their conſidera- 
tion of us only by that which their own encmics en- 
tertain reſpecting us, and that they court us juſt in 
proportion as we can be uſeful; or render ourſelves 


formidable, to them. I have every where ſeen con- 


federacies of various ſorts, and I have always found 
in them the ſame ſpecies of men. They march it is 
true under ſtandards of different colours; but they 
are always thoſe of ambition. They have but one 

22 and 
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and the ſame object in view, namely to domineer. 
Nevertheleſs, the intereſt of their corps excepted, I 
never met with two of them whofe opinions did not 
differ as much as their faces. What 1s a ſource of joy 
to the one ſinks the other into deſpair : to the one, 
evidence appears to be abſurdity ; to the other, down- 
right abſurdity is evidence. What do I fay ? In the 
exact ſtudy which I have made of men, in the view 
of finding a comforter among them, I have ſcen per- 
ſons the moſt renowned differ completely from them- 
ſelves, according as it was morning or night, as it 
was before or after dinner, as they were in public or 
in private. Books, even thoſe which are moſt eagerly 
cried up, abound with contradictions. Thus I was 
made ſenſible, that the diſeaſes of the mind were no 
leſs reduced to ſyſtematic methods of cure than thoſe 
of the body, and that I had acted very imprudently, 
in adding the unſkilfulneſs of the phyſicians to my 
own infirmities, as there are more patients, of every 
deſcription, killed by remedies than by diſeaſes, 
While all this was going on, my calamities had not 
yet attained their final period. The ingratitude of 
men, of whom I had deſerved bettcr things ; un- 
expected family mortifications ; the total annihilation 
of my ſlender patrimony, ſcattered abroad to the 
four winds of Heaven in enterprizes undertaken for 
the ſervice of my Country; the debts under which 1 
lay oppreſſed by engagements of this kind; all my 
hopes of fortune blaſted......theſe combined calamities 
made dreadful inroads at once upon my health and 
my reaſon. I was attacked by a malady to which ! 
kad hitherto been a ſtranger. Fires, ſimilar to. thoſe 


of 
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of lightning, affected the organs of viſion. Every 
object preſented itſelf to me double, and in motion. 
Like QAdipus I faw two Suns. My heart was not leſs 
diſturbed than my head. In the fineſt day of Sum- 
mer, I could not croſs the Seine in a boat, without 
undergoing anxicties unutterable ; even I, who had 
preſerved my ſoul in tranquillity amidſt a tempeſt off 
the Cape of Good-Hope, on board a veſſel ſtruck 
with lightning. If I happened to paſs ſimply through 
a public garden, by the fide of a baſon full of water, 
I underwent ſpaſmodic affections of extreme horror. 
There were particular moments, in which I imagined 
myſelf bitten, without knowing how or when, by 
a mad dog. Much worſe than this had actually 
befallen me; I had been bitten by the tooth of 
calumny. 

One thing is abſolutely certain, the paroxyſms of 
this malady overtook me only when in the ſociety of 
men. I found it intolerable to continue in an apart- 
ment where there was company, eſpecially if the 
doors were ſhut. I could not even croſs an alley in 
a public garden, if ſeveral perſons had got together 
in it. I derived no relief trom the circumſtance of 
their being unknown to me; I recollected, that I had 
been calumniated by my own friends, and for the 
moſt honourable actions of my life. When I was 
alone, my malady ſubſided : I felt myſelf likewiſe at 
my eaſe in places- where I ſaw children only. I fre- 
quently went for this purpoſe, and ſeated myſelf by 
the box of the horſe-ſhoe in the Tuileries, to look at 
the children playing on the grafly parterre with the 
; Q 3 little 
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little dogs which fritked about them. Theſe were 
my ſpectacles and my tournaments. Their innocence 
reconciled me to the human ſpecies, much better 
than all the wit of our dramas, and than all the 
ſentences of our Philoſophers. But at fight of any 
one walking up to the place where I was, I felt my 
whole frame agitated, and retired, I often ſaid to 
myſelf: My ſole ſtudy has been to merit well of 
Mankind ; Wherefore then am I ſhocked as often as 


- 


I fee them? To no purpoſe did I call in reaſon to my 
aid : my reaſon could do nothing againſt a malady 
which was enfcebling all its powers.“ The very 
efforts which reaſon made to ſurmount it ſerved only 
to exhauſt her ſtill more, becauſe ſhe employed them 


againſt herſelf. Reaſon called not for vigorous exer- 
tion, but for repoſe. 


Medicine, it is true, did offer me her aſſiſtance. 


* My reaſon could do nothing, & c. GoD has beſtowed on me this 
diſtinguiſhed mark of his favour, that whatever diſorder my rea- 
ſon may have undergone, I have never loſt the uſe of it, in my 
own apprehenſion, and eſpecially in the eyes of other men. As 
ſoon as I felt the ſymptoms of my indiſpoſition I retired into ſoli- 
tude. What was then that extraordinary reaſon, which intimated 
to me that my ordinary reaſon was diſturbed ? I am tempted to 
believe that there is in our ſoul an unchangeable focus of inte]- 
lectual light, which no darkneſs 1 15 able entirely to overpower. It 
is, I am of opinion, this fenforium which admoniſhes the drunk 
man that his reaſon is ov er-cley ated, and the failing old man, that 
his underſtanding is enſcebled. In order to behold the ſhining of 
that candle within us, a man muſt have his paſſions ſtilled, he 
muſt be in ſolitude, and above all he muſt be in the habit of re- 
tiring into himſelf, I conſider this intimate ſentiment of our in- 


tellectual functions, as the very eſſence of our ſoul, and a proof 
of it's immateriality. 


She 
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She informed me that the focus of my diſorder was 
in the nerves. I felt it much better than ſhe was able 
to define it to me. But ſuppoſing I had not been 
too poor to avail myſelf of her preſcriptions, I had too 
much experience to put any faith in them. Three 
gentlemen of my acquaintance, tormented with the 
ſame ſpecies of indiſpoſition, died in a ſhort time of 
three different remedies, and theſe pretended ſpecifics 
for the cure of the nervous diſorder. The firſt, by 
bathing and bleeding; the ſecond, by the uſe of 
opium ; and the third, by that of ether. Theſe two 
laſt were both celebrated Phyſicians,* of the Faculty, 
at Paris, both of high reputation ſor their medical 
writings, and particularly on the ſubject of nervous 
affections. | 

I diſcovered afreſh, but for this once by. the ex- 
perience of another, what an illuſion I had practiſed 
upon myſelf, in expecting the cure of my complaints 
from men; I diſcovered how vain their opinions and 
their doctrines were, and what a filly part I had been 
acting through the whole courſe of my life, in render- 
ing myſelf miſerable, while I exerted myſelf to pro- 
mote their happineſs, and in maiming myſelf to pre- 
cure eaſe for others. 

Nevertheleſs, from the multitude of the calamities 
which opprefled me I derived a powerful motive to 
reſignation. On comparing the good and the ill with 


* Two celebrated Phyſicians. Doctor Roux, Author of the 
Journal of Medicine, and Doctor Buquet, Profeſſor of the Faculty 
of Medicine at Paris: who both died, in the very prime of life, 
of their own remedies againſt the nervous diſorder. 
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which our fleeting days are fo ſtrangely variegated, 
I caught a glimpſe of a moſt important truth, not 
generally known : namely that Nature produces no- 
thing which deſerves to be hated ; and that her 
Author, having placed us in a career which muſt of 
neceſſity terminate in death, has furniſhed us with as 
many reaſons for being reconciled to the thoughts of 
diſſolution, as for cheriſhing the love of life. 

All the branches of human life are mortal like the 
trunk. Our fortunes, our reputation, our friend- 
ſhips, our loves, all the moſt endeared objects of our 
affection, periſh oftener than once before we ourſelves 
die; and if the moſt fortunate deſtinies were diſ- 
played, with all the calamities which have attended 
them, they would appear to us like thoſe ſtately 
-oaks which embelliſh the earth with their ſpreading 
branches, but which rear others of till greater ſiac 
toward Heaven, ſtruck with the lightning. 

For myſelf, a feeble ſhrub ſhattered by ſo many 
tempeſts, nothing more remained to me that could 
be loſt. Perceiving beſides that I had henceforth 
nothing to hope, either from others or from myſelf, 
L committed myſelf to Gop alone, and engaged my 
promiſe to Him, never to expect any thing eflential 
to my happineſs from any one man in particular, to 
whatever extremity I might chance to be reduced, 
and of whatever kind it might be. 

My confidence was acceptable to Him, of whom 
no one ever implored aſſiſtance in vain, The firſi- 
fruit of my reſignation was the calming of my woes. 
My folicitudes were lulled to reſt as ſoon as I ceaſed 
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to ſtruggle againſt them. Very ſoon after there 
dropped into my lap, without the ſlighteſt ſolicita- 
tion, by the credit of a perſon whom I did not know,* 
and i in the department of a Miniſter to whom I had 
never been uſeful, an annual gratuity from his Ma- 
jeſty. Like Virgil, I partook of the bread of Auguſtus. 
The benefit was of moderate value; it was given 
from year to year; it was uncertain; depending on 
the pleaſure of a Miniſter very liable himſelf to ſudden 
revolutions, on the caprice of intermediate perſons, 
and on the malignity of my enemies, who might 
ſooner or later get it intercepted by their intrigues. 
But having reflected on the ſubject for a little, I 
found that providence was treating me preciſely in 
the ſame way in which the Human Race in general 
is treated, on whom Heaven beſtows, ſince the be- 
ginning of the World, in the crops of the harveſt, 
only an annual ſubſiſtence, uncertain, borne on her- 
bage continually battered by the winds, and expoſed 
to the depredations of birds and nfo: But it dif- 


tinguiſhed me, in a very advantageous manner, from 


the greateſt part of Mankind, in that my crop coſt 


me no ſweating nor labour, and left me the complete 
exereiſe of my liberty. 


The firſt uſe I made of it was to withdraw from 
perfidious men, whom I no longer needed to impor- 


* The credit of a perſon whom T did not know. Though I am ac- 
cuſtomed, when occaſion requires, to mention by name in my 
writings the perſons ho have rendered me any ſervice, and to 
whom I am under eſſential obligations, this is neither the time 
nor the place for it. I am introducing here no memoirs of my 


life, but thoſe which may ſerve as a preamble to my Work on 
Arcadia, 


tunc. 
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tune. As ſoon as I ſaw them no more my ſoul was 
reſtored to tranquillity. Solitude is a lofty moun- 
tain, from whence they appcar of a very diminutive 
ſize. Solitude however was rather inimical to my 
condition, in diſpoſing the mind too intenſely to 
meditation. To J. J. Roufſeau I ſtand indebted for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of my health. I had read in his 
immortal productions, among other natural truths, 
that Man was made to act and not to meditate. 
Hitherto I had exerciſed my mind, and ſuffered my 
þody to reſt; I now inverted the order of that regimen : 
exerciſed the body and gave repofe to the mind, 
I renounced the greateſt part of books. I threw my 
eyes upon the Works of Nature, which ſpake to all 
my ſenſes a language which neither time nor nations 
have it in their power to alter. My Hiſtory, and my 
Journals, were the herbage of the fields and meadows, 
My thoughts did nat painfully go forth in queſt of 
them, as in the caſe of human ſyſtems ; but their 


thoughts under a thouſand engaging forms quietly 


ſought out me. In theſe I ſtudied, without effort, 
the laws of that univerſal Wiſdom with which I had 
been ſurrounded from the cradle, and an which J 
had hitherto beſtowed a very ſuperficial attention. L 
purſued the traces of them in every part of the 


World, by reading books of Travels. Theſe were 


the only modern books for which I retained a reliſh, 
becauſe they tranſported me into other ſocieties than 
that in which I was unhappy, and eſpecially, be- 
cauſe they ſpake to me of the various Works of Na- 

ture. | 
By means of them I was taught, that there is in 
every 
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men, of which almoſt univerſally they are deprived ; 
and that though in a ſtate of war, from our political 


ture of it. 
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every part of the Earth a portion of happineſs for all 


order which diſunites them, they were in a ſtate of 
peace, in the order of Nature, who invites them to 
approximation. Theſe conſolatory meditations re- 


conducted me inſenſibly to my ancient projects of 
public felicity; not to execute them in perfon, as 


formerly, but at leaſt to compoſe an intereſting pic- 
The ſpeculation ſimply of a general hap- 
pineſs, was now ſufficient for my individual felicity. 
I likewiſe reflected, that my imaginary plans might 
one day be realized by men more fortunate than 
myſelf, This defire redoubled in me at fight of the 
miſerable beings of which our ſocieties conſiſt, I felt, 
above all, from the privations which I myſelf had un- 
dergone, the neceſſity of a political order conforma- 
ble to the order of Nature. In a word, I compoſed 
one after the inſtinct, and the demands of my own 
heart, | 

Enabled by my own travels, and ſtill more by 
reading thoſe of others, to ſelect on the ſurface of the 
Globe a ſituation proper for tracing the plan of a 
happy ſtate of Society, I fixed it in the boſom of 
South-America, on the rich and deſert homes of the 
river of the Amazons. 

I extended myſelf in imagination over the face of 
thoſe immenſe foreſts. There I conſtructed forts ; 1 


cleared large tracks of lands; I covered them with 
copious harveſts, and with orchards preſenting exur 
berant crops of all the fruits foreign to Europe. 
There I offered an aſylum to the men of all Nations, 
N | the 
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the individuals of which I had ſeen in diſtreſs. There 
I planted the men of Holland and of Switzerland, 
who have no territory in their own Country ; and 
Ruſſians deſtitute of the means of eſtabliſhing them. 
ſelves in their vaſt ſolitudes at home; Engliſhmen 
tired of the convulſions of their popular liberty, and 
Italians, of the lethargy of their ariſtocratical govern- 
ments; Pruſſians ſick of their military deſpotiſm, and 
Poles, of their republican anarchy ; Spaniards, of the 
intolerance of religious opinions, and Frenchmen, of 
the levity of theirs; Knights of Malta and Algerines; 
the peaſantry of Bohemia, Poland, Ruſſia, Franche- 
Comte, Lower Brittany, eſcaped from the tyranny 
of their compatriots ; the runaway Negro ſlaves of 
our barbarous colonies ; the protectors and the pro- 
tectcd of all Nations; courtiers, gownmen, ſcholars, 
toldiers, merchants, financiers ; every unfortunate 
wretch tormented with the maladies of European, 
African, and Aſiatic opinions, all of them, with very 
few exceptions, aiming at mutual oppreſſion, and re- 
acting upon each other by violence or cunning, by 
impiety or ſuperſtition, 
They abjured the national prejudices which had 
rendered them, from the womby the enemies of other 
men ; and eſpecially that which is the ſource of all 
the animoſities of the Human Race, and which Eu- 
rope inſtils with the mother's milk into each of her 
ſons the deſire of being foremoſt, They adopted. 
under the immediate protection of the AurhoR of 
Nature, the principles of univerſal toleration; and by 
that act of general juſtice, they fell back without in- 
terruption into the unconſtrained exerciſe of their 

particular 


«% 
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particular character. The Dutchman there purſued 


agriculture and commerce into the very boſom of the 
moraſſes ; the Swiſs, up to the ſummit of the rocks, 
and the Ruſſian, dexterous in managing the hatchet, 
into the centre of the thickeſt foreſts. The Engliſh- 
man there addicted himſelf to navigation, and to the 


_ uſeful arts which conſtitute the ſtrength of States; 


the Italian, to the liberal arts which raiſe them to a 
flouriſhing condition; the Pruſſian, to military exer- 
ciſes; the Poles to thoſe of horſemanſhip ; the re- 
ſerved Spaniard, to the talents which require firm- 
neſs; the Frenchman, to thoſe which render life 
agreeable, and to the ſocial inftin&t which qualifies 
him to be the bond of union among all Nations. 
All theſe men, of opinions ſo very different, enjoyed 


through the medium of toleration, an inter-commu- 


nication of every thing that was beſt in their ſeyeral 
characters, and tempered the defects of one by the 
redundancies of another. Thence -reſulted, from 
education, from laws, and from habit, a combination 
of arts, of talents, of virtues, and of religious prin- 
ciples, which formed of the whole but one fingle 
people, diſpoſed to exiſt internally in the moſt perfect 
harmony, to reſiſt every external invader, and to 
amalgamate with all the reſt of the Human Race. 


I committed then to writing all the ſpeculations 


which I had purſued on this ſubject; but when I at- 
tempted to put them together, in order to form to 
myſelf, and to convey to others, the idea of a re- 
public modelled conformably to the Laws of Nature, 
1 perceived that, after all the labour I had beſiowed, 

| I never 
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I never could make the illufion paſs on any one 
reaſonable being. 

Plato it is true in his Atlantis, Aenophon in his 
Cyropedia, and Fenelon in his Felemachus, have de- 
picted the felicity of various political Societies, which 
have perhaps never exiſted; but by means of blend. 
ing their fictions with hiſtorical traditions, and throw- 
ing them back into ages remote, they have beſtowed 
on them a ſufficient air of probability, to induce a 
Reader poſſeſſed of indulgence, to receive as realities, 
recitals which he has no longer the power of ſup- 
porting by facts. This was by no means the caſe 
with my Work. I there went on the ſuppoſition, in 
modern times, and in a well-known part of the Globe, 
of the exiſtence of a very conſiderable People, forme! 
almoſt entirely of the miſerable refuſe of the Euro- 
pean Nations, exalted all at once to the higheſt de- 
cree of felicity; and this rare phenomenon, ſo worthy 
Hf at leaſt the curioſity of Europe, ceaſed to produce 
any illuſion, as ſoon as it was certain that it had un 
real exiſtence. Beſides, the ſcantineſs of theory which 
had procured, reſpecting a country ſo different tron: 
ours, and ſo ſuperfically deſcribed by travellers, coul 
have furniſhed to my pictures only a falſe cotouring. 
and very indiſtinct features. 

I relinquithed then my political veſſel, though 
had laboured upon her for ſeyeral years with up- 
wearied perſcverance. Like the canoe of HR 

Cruſoe, I left her in the foreſt where I had moulded 
her, for want of power to put her in motion, aud to 
carry her along the tide of human opinions. 


To 
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To no purpoſe did my imagination perform the 
tour of the Globe. Amidſt ſo many fites preſented 
for the happineſs of Man, by Nature, I could not fo 
much as find where to put down the illuſory habita-- 
tion of a People happy in conformity to her Laws : 
for neither the republic of St. Paul, near to Braſil, 
formed of banditti who made war upon the whole 

World; nor the evangelical aſſociation of I Illiam 
Penn, in North- America, which gocs not even fo far 
as to act upon the defenſive againſt their enemies; 
nor the conventual redemptions * of the Jeſuits in 
Paraguay ; nor the voluptuous iſlanders of the South- 
Sea, who, in the very lap of ſenſuality, offer up hu- 
man ſacrifices, appeared to me the proper repreſen- 


* The Conventual Redemptions There were, in my opinion, 
many defects in the eſtabliſhments of the Jeſuits in Paraguay. As 
theſe monaſtic orders do not marry, that they had not within 
themſelves the independent principle af exiſtence; that they always 
recruited the fraternity with Europeans, and, that they formed, 
even in their Redemptions, one Nation within another Nation ; 
hence it came to pals, that the deſtruction of their Order in Eu- 
rope involved in it that of their eſtabliſhments in America. Be- 
tides, the conventual regularity, and the multiplied ceremonies 
which they had introduced into their political adminiſtration, 
could ſuit only an infant People, who mult be inceſſantly kept up 
by the leading-itring, and led by the eyes. They are not the leſs 
on that account deſerving of immortal honour, for having collect- 
ed and ſubjected to humane Laws a multitude of barbarians, and 
for having inſtructed them in the Arts uſeful to human lite, by 
prelerving them ſrom the corruption of civilized Nations, 

T Ofer up Laman ſacrifices. They did likewiſe eat dogs, thoſe 
natural friends of Man. I have remarked that every Peple among 
whom this is practiſed, were not diſpoſed to ſpare human fleſh 
when occaſion prompted: to eat the fleſh of dogs is a ſtep toward 
anthropophagy. | 
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tatives of a People making a right uſt, in the ſtate of 
Nature, of all their faculties phyfical and moral. 

Beſides, though theſe fraternities preſented to me 
certain republican images, the firſt was a ftate of 
downright anarchy ; the ſecond ſimply an aſſociation, 
under the protection of the State in which it was 
contained ; and the other two formed hereditary ariſ- 
tocracies merely, under which a particular claſs of 
citizens, having reſerved all power to itſelf, even to 
the diſpoſal of the national ſubſiſtence, kept the Peo- 
ple at large in a ſtate of perpetual tutelage, without 
the poſlibility of their ever emerging from the claſs 
of Neophytes, or of Toutous.* 

My foul, finding no complacency in ages preſent, 
winged it's way toward the ages of Antiquity, and 
alighted firſt of all among the Nations of Arcadia. 

This happy portion of Greece preſented to me cli- 
mates and ſituations ſimilar to thoſe which are diſ- 
perſed over the reſt of Europe. I could faſhion them 
at leaſt, into pictures variegated, and poſſeſſing the 
advantage of reſemblance. It was filled with mouns 
tains of conſiderable clevation, ſome of which, ſuch | 
as that of Phoe covered with ſnow all the year round, ; 
rendercd it fimilar to Switzerland. On the other 
hand, it's morafles, ſuch as that of Stymphale, gave : 
it in this part of it's territory a reſemblance to Hol- 
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* Tintous, The name of a claſs of men of the commonalty ir 8 
the Iſland of Otaheité, and in the other iſlands of that Archi- 
pelago. They are not permitted to eat fwines-fieſh, which is there 
of an excellent quality, and exceedingly common. It is reſerved 
for the E-Arrés, who are the chiefs. The Toutous bring up the 
ſwine, and the E-Arres feed upon them. Conſult Captain Cco#'s 
Voyages. 
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| land. It's vegetables and it's animals were the ſame 
with thoſe which are ſcattercd over the foil of Italy, 
of France, and of the North of Europe. It pro- 
duced olve-trees, vines, apple-trees, corn of all kinds, 
paſture ;. foreſts of oaks, of pines, and of firs ; oxen, - 
horſes, ſheep, goats, wolves.......The occupations of 
= the Arcadians were the ſame with thoſe of our pea- 
ſantry. They. were claſſed into huſbandmen, ſhep- 
herds, vine-dreſlers, huntſmen. But in this they dif- 
fered widely from ours, they were very warlike ex- 
ternally, and very peaceable at home. As ſoon as the 
State was menaced with war, they voluntarily ap- 
peared for it's defence, every man at his proper poſt. 
There was a conſiderable proportion of Arcadians 
among the ten thouſand Greeks who, under the com- 
mand of Xenophon, effected the famous retreat ont 
of Perfia. They were much devoted to religion; for 
moſt of the Gods of Greece were natives of their 
Country ; Mercury on Mount Cyllene ; Jupiter on 
Mount Lyceum; Pan on Mount Minalus, or ac- 
cording to others, amidſt the foreſts of Mount Ly- 
ceum, where he was worſhipped with fingular devo- 
tion, Arcadia too was the theatre on which Her- 
cules exhibited the moſt aſtoniſhing of his laborious 
atchievements. 
With thoſe ſentiments of vatriotiſin and of reli- 
gion the Arcadians blended that of love, which has 
at length acquired the aſcendant, as the principal 
idea which that People have left us of themſelves, 
For political and religious inſtitutions vary in every 
| Country with the lapſe of ages, and are peculiar to 
it; but the Laws of Nature are of all periods of time, 
. Vor. III. R and 
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and intereſt all Nations. Hence it has come to paſz 
that the Poets, ancient and modern, have repreſented 
the Arcadians as a Nation of amorous ſhepherds, who 
excelled in Poetry and Mufic, which are in all coun- 
tries the expreſſive languages of love. Virgil, in 
particular, frequently celebrates their talents, and 
their rural felicity. lu his ninth Eclogue, which 
breathes the gentleſt melancholy, he thus introduces 
Gallus, the ſon of Pollo, inviting the Arcadian ſwains 
to deplore with him the loſs of his miſtreſs Lycorss: 


Cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 
Montibus hæc veſtris. Soli cantare periti, 


Arcades. O mihi tum quam molliter offa quieſcent, 
Veſtra meos olim ſi fiſtula dicat amores ! 


Atque utinam ex vobis unus, veſtrique fuifſem 
Aut cuſtos gregis, aut mature vinitor uve ! * 


Jou ſhall ſing,” ſays he, O ye Arcadians, 
*« theſe plaintive ſtrains of mine, on your own moun- 
* tains. Arcadians, you alone are ſkilled in ſong. 
O, how ſoftly ſhall my bones repoſe, if your pipe 
* ſhall one day immortalize my unfortunate. loves 
And would to Heaven I had been one of you, 
* though in the humble ſtation of a e boy, 
< or of a grape-gatherer in the vineyard. 

Gallus, the ſon of a Roman Conſul, in the age of 


* To your lov'd mountains, and your verdant plains, 
Repeat, Arcadians, theſe my love-lorn ſtrains, 
In magic numbers you alone excel. 
| Lull'd to ſoft reſt my lifeleſs limbs ſhall dwell, 
Should your ſweet notes immortalize my flame, 
And give to Gallzs dead a deathleſs name. 
Oh, had I been, of you ſome ſhepherd's ſwain ! 
Or cull'd the grape; or reap'd the golden grain! 


Ait. gib, 
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Auguſtiss, conſiders the condition of the Arcadian 
ſwains as ſo enviable, that he preſumes not to aſpire 
to the felicity of being among them a proprietary 
ſhepherd, or the dreſſer of a vineyard which he could 
call his own, but only to that of a ſimple keeper of 
cattle : cuftos gregis; or of one of thoſe hireling la- 
bourers whom they accidentally picked up as they 
went on their way, to aſſiſt in treading out the ri- 
pened cluſters : Mature vinitor uv. 
Virgil abounds in ſuch delicate ſhades of ſenti- 
ment, which totally diſappear in tranſlations, and 
eſpecially in mine. | 
Although the Arcadians paſſed a conſiderable part 
of their life in ſinging, and in making love, Virgil 
does not repreſent them as an effeminate race of men. 
On the contrary, he aſſigns to them ſimple manners, 
and a particular character of force, of piety, and of 
virtue, which is confirmed by all the Hiſtorians who 
have made mention of them. He introduces them 
as acting a very diſtinguiſhed and important part in 
the origin of the Roman Empire; for when Eneas 
ſailed up the Tiher, in the view of forming alliances 
with the Nations who inhabited the ſhores of that 
river, he found at the place of his diſembarkation, a 
{mall city, called Pallanteum, after the name of Pallas 
ſon to Evander King of the Arcadians, who had built 
it. This city was afterwards encloſed within the 
precinct of the city of Rome; to which it ſerved as 
it's firſt fortreſs. For this reaſon it is that I irgil de- 


nominates King Evander the Founder of the Roman 
fortreſs ; 


Rex Evandros, Romane Conditor arcis. 
ENEI D, Lib. viii. Ver. 313. 


R 2 I feel 
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I feel an irreſiſtible propenfity to inſert in this 
place, ſome paſſages of the Æneid which have a di- 
rect relation to the manners of the Arcadians, and 
which diſcover at the ſame time their influence on 
thoſe of the Roman People. I am abundantly ſen- 
ſible that I ſhall give but a very indifferent tranſlation 
of thoſe paſſages, as I have done of all the Latin quo- 
tations already introduced into my Book ; but the 
delicious poëſy of Virgil will indemnify the Reader 
for my bad proſe, and gratify the taſte which it will 
inſpire into myſelf of what is natural to me. This 
digreſſion beſides is by no means foreign to the ge- 
neral plan of this Work. I ſhall produce in it vari- 
ous examples of the powerful effects ariſing from 
conſonances and contraſts, which I have confidered, 
in my preceding Studies, as the firſt moving princi- 
ples of Nature. We ſhall ſec that, after her example, 
Virgil abounds with them, and that they alone arc 
the cauſe of the harmony of his ſtyle, and of the 
magic of his pictures. | | 

Firſt, Eneas, by command of the God of the Tiber 
who had appeared to him in a dream, comes to ſoli- 
cit the alliance of Evander, in order to his making 
good an eſtabliſhment in Italy. He avails himſelf of 
the anciently allied origin of their families, which 
both deſcended from Atlas; the one by Ele&ra the 
other by Maia. Evander makes no reply on the ſub- 
ject of this genealogy ; but at ſight of Eneas, he re- 
collects with delight the features, the voice, and the 
addreſs of Anchiſes, whom he had, ſo long before, en- 
tertained in his palace within the walls of Pheneum, 
when that Prince on his way to Salamis with Priam, 

ho 
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who was going to viſit his ſiſter Heſone, took the cold 
mountains of Arcadia in his road: 


Ut te fortiſſime Teucrim 
Accipio agnoſcoque libens! ut verba parentis 
Et vocem Auchiſæ magni vultumque recordor ! 
Nam memini Heſiones viſentem regna ſororis 
Laomedontiadem Priamum, Salamina petentem 
Protinus Arcadiæ gelidos inviſere fines.* 


Axx1D, B. viii. L. 154-159. 


Evander was then in the flower of his age; he felt 
an ardent deſire to join his hand in friendſhip to that 


of Anchiſes : dextrd conjungere dextram. He calls to 
mind the tokens of friendſhip which he had received 
of him, and his preſents, among which were two 
bridles bitted with gold, now made over to his ſon 


Pallas, as ſymbols no doubt of the prudence ſo ne- 
ceſſary to a young Prince: 


Frænaque bina, meus quæ nunc habet, aurea, Pallas. f 
/Exne1d, B. viii. L. 168. 


* On all thy features how I dwell with joy ! 
Welcome, thrice welcome, glorious Prince of Troy ! 
How in thy face, my ancient friend I ſee! 
Alnchiſes looks, and lives, and ſpeaks in thee ! 
Well I recal great Priam's ſtately port, 
When once he ſought his royal fiſter's court 
On Salaminian ſhores, with all his train; 
And took his way through our Arcadian plain. 
: | PiTT. 
1 On me, at parting, generous he beſtow'd 
Two golden bridles, that refulgent glow'd, 
(A glorious preſent, by my ſon poſſeſt;) 
With a rich quiver and embroider'd veſt. 
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And he immediately adds: 
ergo et quam petitis, junta eſt mihi fœdere dextra ; 
Ft lux cam primum terris ſe craſtina reddet, 
Auxilio lætos dimittam, opibuſque juvabo.“ 


Ex Ip, B. viii. L. 169171. 


* My right hand, then, has ſealed from that day 
* the alliance which you now ſolicit ; and as ſoon as 
* to-morrow's dawn ſhall re-viſit the Earth, I will 
joyfully diſmiſs you to the field with the ſuccours 
« which you aſk, and will ſupport you to the utmoſt 
extent of my ability.” 

Thus Er: ander, though a Greek, and conſequently 
a natural enemy to the Trojans, gives his aid to 
Eneas, purely from the recollection of the friendſhip 
which he entertained for his ancient gueſt Auch. 1ſes. 
The hoſpitality which he had formerly expreſſed to 
the father, determines him now to ſupport the ſon. 

It is not foreign to my ſubject to remark in this 
place, to the honour of Firgil and of his heroes, that 
as often as Eneas, under the preſſure of calamity, is 
reduced to the neceſſity of having recourſe to the 
aſſiſtance of ſtrangers, he never fails to remind them 
of either the glory of Troy, or of ancient family al- 
liances, or to urge ſome other political reaſon cal- 
culated to intereſt them in his fayour ; but thoſe who 
tender him their ſervices are always induced to act 
thus from motives of virtue. When thrown by the 
tempeſt on the N ſhore, Dido is determined to 


* The peace you aſk we give ; our friendſhip plight, 
And ſoon as morn reveals the purple light, 
With our confederate troops, a martial train, 
Safe I'll diſmiſs thee from theſe walls again, | PITT. 


afford 
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afford him an aſylum by a ſentiment ſtill more ſub- 
lime than the recollection of any particular hoſpita- 
lity, highly reſpected as it was among the ancients ; 
but by the general intereſt which we take in the 
miſerable. In order to render the effect of this more 
dignified, and more affecting, ſhe applies to herſelf 
the need of it, and reverberates from her own heart, 
on the Trojan Prince, only the fame degree of ſym- 
pathy which ſhe-demands for herſelf. Theſe are her 
words: 


4 


Me quoque per multos ſimilis fortuna labores 
Jactatam, hac demum voluit conſiſtere terra. 
Non ignara mali, miſeris ſuccurrere diſco.“ 


ExNEID, B. i. L. 632-634. 


A fortune ſimilar to thine, after having purſued 
e me too through diſtreſſes innumerable, permitted 
* me at length to form a ſettlement on theſe ſhores. 
* Nurtured myſelf in the ſchool of adverſity, I am 
* inſtructed to ſuccour the miſerable.” 

Virgil uniformly prefers natural to political reaſons, 
and the intereſt of Mankind to national intereſts, 
Hence it comes to paſs that his Poem, though com- 
poſed to diffuſe the particular glory of the Roman 
People, intereſts the men of all ages, and of all 
Nations. 

To return to King Evander : He was employed 
in offering a ſacrifice to Hercules, at the head of his 
Arcadian Colony, at the time Eneas landed. After 


* My wanderings and my fate reſembling yours, 
At length I ſettled on theſe Lybian ſhores ; 
And, touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 
I view with pity woes ſo like my own. PITT. 
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248 SEQUEL TO THE STUDIES OF NATURE. 


having engaged the Trojan Chief and his attendant; 
to partake of the ſacred banquet which his arrival 
had interrupted, he inſtructs his gueſt in the origin 
of this ſacrifice, by relating to him the hiſtory of the 
robber Cacus, whom Hercules put to death in a cavern, 
adjoining to the Aventine Mount. He preſents hin 
with a tremendous picture of the combat of the for. 
of Jupiter with that flame-y omiting monſter ; ; be 
then adds: | * 


Ex illo celebratus honos, lætique minores 

Servavere diem : primuſque Petitius autor, 

Et domus Herculei cuſtos Pinaria ſacri, 

Hanc aram luco ſtatuit: quæ maxima ſemper 
Dicetur nobis, et erit quæ maxima ſemper. 

Quare agite, O; juvenes, tantarum in munere laudum, 
Cingite fronde comas, et pocula porgite dextris ; 
Communemque vocate deum, et data vina volentes. 
Dixerat: Herculed bicolor cum populus umbra 

V clavitque comas, foliiſque 1 innexa pependit: 


* From that bleſt hour th' Arcadian tribes beſtow*d 
| Theſe ſolemn honours on their guardian God. 
Potitius firſt, his gratitude to prove, 
Ador'd Alcides in the ſhady grove ; 
And with the old Pinarian ſacred line 
Theſe altars rais'd, and paid the rites divine, 
Rites, which our ſons for ever ſhall maintain ; 
And ever ſacred ſhall the grove remain. 
Come then, with us to great Alcides pray, 
And crown your heads, and ſolemnize the day. 3 
Invoke our common God with hymns divine, 
And from the goblet pour the generous wine. 
He ſaid, and with the poplar's ſacred boughs, 
1 ke great Alcides, binds his hoary brows ; * 
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Et ſacer implevit dextram ſcyphus. Ociùs omnes 
In menſam leti libant, divoſque precantur. : 
Devexo interea proprior fit veſper Olympo : 
Jamque ſacerdotes, primuſque Potitius, ibant. 
Pellibus in morem eincti, flammaſque ferebant. 
Inſtaurant epulas, et menſæ grata ſecundæ 
Dona ferunt: cumulantque oneratis lancibus aras. 
Tum Salii ad cantus, incenſa altaria circum, 
Populeis adſunt evincti tempora ramis. 
AExxip, B. vili. I. 268286. 


« From that period this ſacred feſtival has been 
celebrated, and exulting poſterity hails the return 
e of the annual day. Potitirs has the honour of hav- 
« ing firſt inſtituted it, and the Pinarian Family, to 
* whom belongs the direction of this ſolemn ſervice 
« in honour of Hercules, reared this altar in the hal- 
« lowed grove : which ever ſhall be called, and in 
my eſteem ever ſhall be the moſt venerable of Al- 
e tars. Come on then, my young friends from Troy, 
in grateful remembrance of merit ſo exalted, crown 
your brows with the foliage of his favourite tree, 
I put your right-hand to the goblet ; invoke a deity 


With him, the gueſts the holy rite purſue, 
And on the board the rich libation threw. 

Now from before the rifing ſhades of night, 
Roll'd down the ſteep of Heav'n, the beamy light. 
Clad in the fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, proceed 
The holy priefts ; Potitius at their head. 

With flaming brands and offerings, march the train, 
And bid the hallow'd altars blaze again; 

With care the copious viands they diſpoſe; 

And for their gueſts a ſecond banquet roſe. 

The fires curl high; the Salii dance around 

＋⁰ ſacred firains, with ey poplars crown'd. PITT. 
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Rais'd the crown'd goblet high, in open view * } 
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*© who ſhall be our common protector, and pour ont 
your joyful libations of the juice of the grape. He 
* ſaid, and inſtantly a poplar-branch of double-co- 
* lourcd foliage, from the Herculean tree, ſhaded his 
** hoary locks, and in twiſted ſprigs hung gracefully 
* down from his temples : The facred bowl filled his 
„ right-hand. With holy ardour every one immedi- 
ce ately poured his libation on the table, and preferred 
* his prayer. 

«© Meanwhile the Star of Evening began to appear, 
* the harbinger of approaching night: and now a 
* proceſſion of Prieſts, Poſitius led the train, moved 
ec along, dreſſed, as the order of the feaſt required, 
6e in the fleecy ſkins of the flock, and with flaming 
* torches in their hands. The banquet is renewed, 
* and the grateful delicacies of a ſecond table are 
e ſerved up: while the altars are loaded with piles of 
64 rich offerings. The Sahans advance, their brows 
© adorned with boughs of poplar, and ſurround the 
< blazing altars with feſtive ſongs and dances.” 

Every circumſtance here detailed by the Poet is 
far. from being a mere poetical fiction, but 1s a real 
tradition of the Roman Hiſtory. According to T's 
Livius, in the firſt Book of his- Hiſtory, Potilius and 
Pinarius were the Chiefs of two illuſtrious Roman 
families. Evander inſtructed them in the ritual of 
the worſhip to be paid to Hercules, and committed 
the conduct of it to their charge. Their poſterity 
enjoyed the dignity of this prieſthood, down to the 
cenſorſhip of Appius Claudius. The altar of Hercules, 
Ara Maxima, was at Rome, between the Aventine 
and the Palatine mountains, in the open place called 


Fort: 
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Forum Bearium. The Salians were the Prieſts of 
Mars, inſtituted by Numa, to the number of twelye. 
Virgil proceeds on the ſuppoſition, according to ſome 
commentators, that they had exiſted ever ſince the 
days of King Evander, and that they ſung in the ſa- 
crifices of Hercules. But there is a great appearance 
of probability, that Virgil in this likewiſe followed 
E the Hiſtorical tradition ; for we know how carefully 
he collected, with a kind of religious ardour, even the 
ſlighteſt prognoſtics and the moſt frivolous predic- 
tions, to which he aſſigned a firſt-rate importance the 
moment that they appeared in any reſpe& connected 
with the foundation of the Roman Empire. 

Rome was indebted then to the Arcadians, for her 
principal religious uſages. She was ſtill farther in- 
debted to them for others much more intereſting to 
humanity ; for Plutarch derives one of the etymolo- 
gies of the name Patricians, an order eſtabliſhed by 
Romulus, from the word © Patrocinium, which means 
1 patronage, or protection; and this word is uſed to 
« this day in the ſame ſenſe, becauſe one of the lead- 
* ing men who accompanied Evander into Italy was 
named Patronus, who being a perſon noted for a 
character of bencficence, and for granting ſupport 
* to the poorer and more oppreſſed claſs of Man- 
* kind, communicated his name to that office of hu- 
% Mmanity.” 

The ſacrifice and the banquet of Evander termi- 
nated in a hymn to the honour of Hercules. I cannot 
reſiſt the inclination which I feel to inſert in here, in 
order to make it appear, that the ſame people who 

ſung ſo melodiouſly the loves of ſhepherds, were 
| equally 
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*© who ſhall be our common protector, and pour ont 
* your joyful libations of the juice of the grape. He 
* ſaid, and inſtantly a poplar-branch of double-co- 
* loured foliage, from the Herculean tree, ſhaded his 
* hoary locks, and in twiſted ſprigs hung gracefully 
* down from his temples : The ſacred bowl filled his 
«* right-hand. With holy ardour every one immedi- 
ce ately poured his libation on the table, and preferred 
** his prayer. 

«© Meanwhile the Star of Evening began to appear, 
* the harbinger of approaching night: and now a 
* proceſſion of Prieſts, Politius led the train, moved. 
* along, dreſſed, as the order of the feaſt required, 
* jn the fleecy ſkins of the flock, and with flaming 
* torches in their hands. The banquet is renewed, 
* and the grateful delicacies of a ſecond table arc 
* ſerved up: while the altars are loaded with piles of 
& rich offerings. The Sahans advance, their brows 
ec adorned with boughs of poplar, and ſurround the 
* blazing altars with feſtive ſongs and dances.” 

Every circumſtance here detailed by the Poet is 
far. from being a mere poetical fiction, but is a real 
tradition of the Roman Hiſtory. According to Tis 
Livius, in the firſt Book of his Hiſtory, Potitius and 
Pinarius were the Chiefs of two illuſtrious Roman 
families. Evander inſtructed them in the ritual of 
the worſhip to be paid to Hercules, and committed 
the conduct of it to their charge. Their poſterity 
enjoyed the dignity of this prieſthood, down to the 
cenſorfhip of Appius Claudius. The altar of Hercules, 
Ara Maxima, was at Rome, between the Aventine 
and the Palatine mountains, in the open place called 


Fortini 
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Forum Bearium. The Salians were the Prieſts of 
Mars, inſtituted by Numa, to the number of twelve. 
Firgil proceeds on the ſuppoſition, according to ſome 
commentators, that they had exiſted ever ſince the 
days of King Evander, and that they ſung in the ſa- 
= crifices of Hercules. But there is a great appearance 
of probability, that Virgil in this likewiſe followed 
E the Hiſtorical tradition ; for we know how carefully 
he collected, with a kind of religious ardour, even the 
ſlighteſt prognoſties and the moſt frivolous predic- 
tions, to which he aſſigned a firſt-rate importance the 
moment that they appeared in any reſpe& connected 
with the foundation of the Roman Empire. 

Rome was indebted then to the Arcadians, for her 
principal religious uſages. She was {till farther in- 
debted to them for others much more intereſting to 
humanity ; for Plutarch derives one of the etymolo- 
gies of the name Patricians, an order eſtabliſhed by 
Romulus, from the word © Patrocmium, which means 
« patronage, or protection; and this word is uſed to 
« this day in the ſame ſenſe, becauſe one of the lead- 
* ing men who accompanied Evander into Italy was 
named Patronus, who being a perſon noted for a 
character of beneficence, and for granting ſupport 
* to the poorer and more oppreſſed claſs of Man- 
* kind, communicated his name to that office of hu- 
* manity.” 

The facrifice and the banquet of Evander termi- 
nated in a hymn to the honour of Hercules. I cannot 
reſiſt the inclination which I feel to inſert in here, in 
order to make it appear, that the ſame people who 

kung ſo melodiouſly the loves of ſhepherds, were 
equally 
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equally capable of celebrating the virtues of Heroes 
and that the ſame Poet who, in his Eclogues, tunes 
ſo ſweetly the rural pipe, can blow as vigorouſly the 
epic trumpet. 


* Hic juvenum chorus, ille ſenum, qui carmine laudes 
Herculeas et facta ferunt : ut primo noverce 
Monſtra manu geminoſque premens eliſerit angues : 
Ut bello egregias idem disjecerit urbes, 
Trojamque, Achalamque : ut duros mille labores 
Rege ſub Euryſtheo, fatis Junonis inique, 
Pertulerit. Tu nubigenas invicte bimembres, 
Hylæumque, Pholumque manu: tu Creſſia mactas 
Prodigia, et vaſtum Nemea ſub rupe Leonem. 

Te Stygii tremuere lacus ; te janitor Orci, 
Offa ſuper recubans, antro ſemeſa cruento. 
Nec te ullæ facies, non terruit ipſe Typhæus 
Arduus, arma tenens: non te rationis egentem 
| SY | Lernæas 


*The choirs of old and young, in lofty lays, 
Reſound great Hercules immortal praiſe. 
How firſt, his infant hands the ſnakes o'erthrew, 
That Juno ſent ; and the dire monſters flew. 
What mighty cities next his arms deſtroy, 
Th' AÆchalian walls, and ſtately towers of Troy. 

The thouſand labours of the hero's hands, 

Enjoin'd by proud Euryſtbheus ſtern commands, 
And Fove's revengeful Queen. Thy matchleſs might 
O'ercame the cloud-born Centaurs in the fight ; | 
Hylzus, Pholus, ſunk beneath thy feet, 
And the grim bull, whoſe rage diſpeopled Crete. 
Beneath thy arm the Nemean monſter fell ; 
Thy arm with terror fill'd the realms of Hell; 
Ev'n Hell's grim porter ſhook with dire diſmay, 
Shrunk back, and trembled o'er his mangled prey. 
No ſhapes of danger could thy ſoul affright, 
Nor huge Typheus, towering to the fight, 
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Co ow 


Lernæus turba capitum circumſtetit anguis. 

Salve, vera Jovis proles, decus addite Divis: 

Et nos, et tua dexter adi pede ſacra ſecundo. 

Talia carminibus celebrant: ſuper omnia Caci 

Speluncam adjiciunt, ſpirantemque ignibus ipſum. 

Conſonat omne nemus ſtrepitu, colleſque reſultant. 
ZENE1D, B. viii. L. 287—305. 


— — * 


2 


E © On this hand were arranged a choir of youth, 
c on that a venerable band of old men, to celebrate 
« the praiſes and the mighty atchievements of Her- 
« cules : How, with the preſſure of his potent fingers 
« he ſtifled to death two fearful ſnakes, the ſirſt 
«© monſters armed againſt him by his cruel ſtep-mo- 
„ther: how he humbled the two proud cities, Troy 
* and ZEchalia : how he triumphantly ſurmounted a 
* thouſand painful labours under King Eury/theus, 
* impoſed by the reſentment of unrelenting un: 
Thou, invincible Hero, thou, by thine arm, ſub- 
* duedſt the double-limbed cloud-born Centaurs, 
* Hyleus and Phalus; the monſters of Crete fell by 
* thy ſtroke, and the formidable lion under the Ne- 
mean rock; the Stygian lakes trembled at thy ap- 
* proach ; as did the janitor of Hell, reclined on 2 


— 


9 : 


\Nor Lerna's fiend thy courage could confound, 
With all her hundred heads, that hiſs'd around. 
Hail, mighty Chief, advanc'd to Heay'n's abodes ! 
Hail, ſon of Five; a God among the Gods! 

Be preſent to the vows thy ſuppliants pay, 

And with a finile theſe grateful rites ſurvey. 

Thus they—but Cacus' cavern crowns the ſtrain, 
Where the grim monſter breath'd his flames in yain, 
To the-glad ſong, the vales, the woods rebound, 
The lofty hills reply, and echo to the ſound. 
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* heap of half-gnawed bones in his bloody den: No 
e appcarance. of danger appalled thee, not even the 
© gigantic Typheus himſelf, ruſhing upon thee tre- 
* mendous in arms: Thou wert not diſmayed, though 
cc encloſed on every ſide by the many-headed ſnake 
« of Lerna. Hail, undoubted offspring of mighty 
ce Jove! add new luſtre to the ſkies : Graciouſly bend 
« down to hear our vows, and to accept our ſacri- 
« fices.” 

ce Such was the lofty ſubje& of their ory: above 
* all the reſt they exalted the prodigies of the fear- 
ce ful den of Cacus, and the monſter himſelf vomit- 
ing forth ſtreams of fire. The ſpacioys grove was 


filled with the harmony, and the noiſe rebounded 


„from hill to hill.” 

Theſe are firains worthy of the manly breaſts ot 
Arcadians : We ſeem to hear them filling the am- 
bient air in the echos of the woods and of the moun- 
tains : 


Conſonat omne nemus ſtrepitu, colleſque reſultant. 


Virgil always expreſſes natural conſonances. They 
redouble the effect of his pictures, and infuſe into 
them the ſublime ſentiment of infinity. Conſonance: 
are in poetry what reflexes are in painting. 

This hymn will ſtand a compariſon with the fineſt 
odes of Horace. Though compoſed in regular Alex 
andrine verſes, it has all the elegant turn, and the 
movements, of a lyric compoſition, eſpecially 1 in it's 
tranſitions. 

Evander afterwards relates to Eneas the hiftory of 


the NT ITT of the Country, beginning with Saturn, 
who 
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who dethroned by Jupiter retired thither, and there 
eſtabliſhed the Golden Age. He informs his gueſts 
that the Tiber, anciently called Albula, had acquired 
it's preſent name from the Giant Tibris, who made a 
conqueſt of the ſhores of that river. He ſhews him 
the altar and the gate, ſince called Carmentalis by the 
Romans, in honour of the nymph Carmenta his mo- 
ther, by whoſe advice he had come to form a ſettle- 
ment in that place, after having been baniſhed from 
Arcadia his native Country. He points out to him 
an extenſive wood, of which Romulus in after times 
availed himſelf as an aſylum ; and at the bottom of a 
rock, the grotto of Pan-Lupercal, fo called he tells 
him in imitation. of that of the Arcadians of Mount 
Lyceum. | 


* Nec non et ſacri monſtrat nemus Arglleti : 
Teſtaturque locum, et lethum docet hoſpitis Argi. 
Hinc ad Tarpeiam ſedem et Capitolia ducit, 
Aurea nunc, olim ſylveſtribus horrida dumis. 

Jam tum religio pavidos terrebat agreſtes 
Dira loci, jam tum ſylvam ſaxumque tremebant. 
Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoſo vertice collem, 


(Quis 


Here, Pan, beneath the rocks thy temple ſtood; 
There, the renown'd aſylum in the wood. 

Now points the monarch, where, by vengeful ſteel 
His murder'd gueſt, poor hapleſs Argus fell ! 
Next, to the capitol their courſe they hold, 

Then roof'd with reeds, but blazing now with gold. 
Lv'n then her awful ſanctity appear'd ; 

The ſwains the local majeſty rever'd. 

All pale with ſacred horror, they ſurvey'd 

The ſolemn mountain and the reverend ſhade. 
Some God, the monarch ſaid, ſome latent God 


Dwells in that gloom, and haunts the frowning wood. 
Oft 
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{Quis Deus incertum eſt) habitat Deus, Arcades ipſum 
Credunt ſe vidifle Jovem : cum ſæpe nigrantem 
 Z gida concuteret dextra, nimboſque cieret. 
Hæc duo preterea disjectis oppida muris, 
Relliquias veterumque vides monumenta virorum. 
Hanc Janus pater, hanc Saturnus condidit urbem: 
Janiculum huic, illi tuerat Saturnia nomen. 
AxNEID, B. viii. L. 345—3538. 


« He next ſhews him the ſacred grove of Argi- 
* Jctum : makes a folemn appeal to that awful ſpot, 
« and relates the ſtory of his murdered gueſt Argus. 
« 'Then he conducts him to the Tarpeian rock ; and 
« to the Capitol, now ſhining with burniſhed gold, 
once clothed all over with wild fhrabbery. Even 
then the gloomy religious horror of this ſpot ter- 
<& rified the trembling ruſtics ; even then they ſhud- 
« dered, as they approached the rocky precipice and 
* the wood. Some God, ſays he, but which of the 
** celeſtial Powers we know not, inhabits this grove 
and this ſhaggy-topped eminence. Our Arcadians 
imagine they have had a glimpſe of Jupiter him 
5 ſelf, from time to time ſhaking ihe heart-appalling 
* Xgis with his formidable right-hand, and roufing 
into fury the thunder-impregnated clouds. You 
* farther ſee theſe two ruinous cities, with walls 


Oft our Atcadians deem, their wondering eyes 
Have ſeen great owe, dead ſovereign of the ſkies; 
High o'er their heads, the God his ægis held, 
And blacken'd Heav'n with clouds, and ſhook th' immortal 
ſhield ! | 
In ruins thete two mighty towns behold, 
. Rais' d by our fires; huge monuments of old! 
Janus and Saturn's name they proudly bore, 
Their two great founders !. ., but are now no more! Pix r. 
crumbling 
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« crumbling into duſt, the fad remains and venera- 
« ble monuments of perſonages who flouriſhed in 
ages long fince paſt. Janus founded the one, and 
« Saturn the other: hence, this obtained the name 
« of Janiculum, and that of Saturnia.“ 

Here are the principal monuments of Rome, as 
well as the earlieſt religious eſtabliſhments aſcribed to 
the Arcadians. The Romans celebrated the feaſt of 

Saturn in the month of December. During that pe- 
riod of feſtivity the maſters and the ſlaves ſat down 
at the ſame table; and theſe laſt then enjoyed the 
liberty of ſaying and of doing whatever they pleaſed, 
in memory of the ancient equality of Mankind, which 
prevailed in the reign of Saturn. The altar, and the 
gate Carmentalis, long ſubſiſted at Rome, as well as 
the grotto of Pan-Lupercal, which was under Mount 
Palatine. 

Virgil oppoſes, with the ability of a great Maſter, 
the ruſticity of the ancient Sites which ſurrounded 
the ſmall Arcadian city of Pallanteum, to the mag- 
nificence of thoſe very places within the precincts of 
| Rome; and their rude altar, with their, venerable 


and religious traditions under Evander, to the gilded 


temples of a city in which nothing venerable or reli- 
gious was any longer to be ſeen, under Auguſtus. 
There is here likewiſe another moral contraſt, 
which produces a more powerful effect than all the 
| Phyſical contraſts, and which admirably paints the 
ſimplicity, and the uncorrupted integrity, of the King 
of Arcadia. It is when that Prince juſtifies himſelf, 
vithout being called upon to do ſo, from the ſuſpi- 


cion of having cauſed the death of his gueſt Argus, 
Vor. III. 8 and 
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and appeals, as a witneſs of his innocence, to the 
wood which he had confecrated to him. This Argus, 
or this Argian, had inſinuated himſelf into his houſc 
with an intention to murder him: but, having been 
detected, was condemned to die. Evander had a 
tomb reared to his memory, and here ſolemnly pro- 
teſts that he had not violated in his cafe the ſacred 
rights of hoſpitality. The picty of this good King, 
and the proteſtation which he makes of his inno- 
cence, reſpecting a ſtranger who was deeply criminal 
againſt himſelf, and juſtly condemned by the laws, 
forms a wonderfully fine contraſt to the illegal pro- 
ſcriptions of gueſts, of parents, of friends, of patrons, 
whereof Rome had been the theatre for an age before, 
and which had excited in no one citizen either ſcruple 
or remorſe. The quarter of Argiletum extended, in 
Rome, along the banks of the Tiber. The town 
Janiculum had been built on the mount of that name, 
and Saturnia on the rock firſt called the Tarpeian 
and afterwards the Capitol, the place of Jupiter's re- 
ſidence. This ancient tradition of Jupiter's frequently 
collecting the clouds on the ſummit of this foreſt- 
covered rock, and there brandiſhing his dark ægis, 
confirms what has been ſaid in my preceding Studics 
of the bydraulic attraction of the ſummits of moun- 
tains, and of their foreſts, which are the ſources of 
rivers. This was the caſe likewiſe with Olympus 
frequently involved in clouds, on which the Grecks 
fixed the habitation of the Gods. In the ages of 
Ignorance, religious ſentiments explained phyſical 
effects; in ages of illumination, phyſical effects bring 
men back to religious ſentiments, Nature at all 
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times ſpeaks to Man the ſame language in different 


dialects. 


Virgil completes the contraſt of the ancient mo- 
numents of Rome, by preſenting a picture of the 
poor and ſimple habitation of the good King Evan- 
der, in the very place where ſo many ſumptuous 


palaces were afterwards reared. 


* Talibus inter ſe dictis ad tecta ſubibant 


Pauperis Evandri : paſſimque armenta videbant - 


Romanoque Foro et lautis mugire Carinis. 


Ut ventum ad ſedes : Hec, inquit, limina victor 
Alcides ſubiit: hæc illum regia cepit. | 
Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 


Finge Deo, rebuſque veni non aſper egenis. 
Dixit; et anguſti ſubter faſtigia tecti- 
Ingentem Æneam duxit: ſtratiſque locavit, 
Effultum foliis et pelle Libyſtidis urſæ. 


ZENE1D, B. viii. L. 359—368. 


* While thus converſing, they drew nigh to the 
* lowly roof of the poor Evander : and ſaw the cattle 
* ſtrolling up and down, and heard their lowing, in 

* what is now the Roman Forum, and the ſplendid 


* Thus they convers'd on works of ancient fame, 
„Till to the Monarch's humble courts they came; 
There oxen ſtalk'd, where palaces are rais'd, 
And bellowing herds in the proud forum graz'd. 
Lo! faid the good old King, this poor abode 
Receiv'd great Hercules, the victor God ! 
Thou, too, as nobly, raiſe thy ſoul above 
All pomps, and emulate the ſeed of Jove. 
With that, -the hero's hands the Monarch preſt, 
And to the manſion led his godlike gueſt. 
There on a bear's rough ſpoils his limbs he laid, 
And ſwelling foliage heap'd the homely fer IF: 


1 


82 


* quarter 
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« quarter of the Roſtra. Being arrived, This threſhold, 
« ſays he, received the victorious Alcides; this humble 
* palace entertained a gueſt fo illuſtrious. Dare like 
him, my beloved gueſt, to look down on wealth, 
and thus approve thy celeſtial origin, and kindly 
* accept the hoſpitality of this poor manſion. He 
* ſpake, and conducted the mighty Eneas through 
the narrow portal; and placed him on a couch 
* of foliage, covered with the ſkin of a Lybian 
. 

It is here evident how deeply Virgil is penetrated 
with the ſimplicity of Arcadian manners, and with 
what delight he ſets Evander's cattle a-lowing in the 
Forum Romanum, and makes them paſture in the 
proud quarter of the city diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Carine, thus called, becauſe Pompey had there 
built a palace ornamented with the prows of ſhips in 
bronze. This rural contraſt produczs the moſt agreea- 
ble effect. The author of the Eclogues recollected 
aſſuredly in this place the ſhepherd's pipe. Now he 
is going to lay down the trumpet, and to aſſume 
the flute. He proceeds to oppoſe to his picture of 
the dreadful conflict with Cacus, to the hymn of 
Hercules, to the religious traditions of the Roman 
monuments, and to the auſtere manners of Evander, 
the moſt voluptuous epiſode of his whole Work. It 
is that of Venus, coming to ſolicit Yulcan to make a 
| ſuit of armour for Eneas. 


* N uit, et fuſcis tellurem amplectitur alis; 
At Venus haud animo nequicquam exterrita mater, 
4 | | Lauren- 
Now awful Night her ſolemn darkneſs brings, 


And ſtretches o'er the World her duſky wings; 
; VE, W hen 


ns 


cn 
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Laurentumque minis et duro mota tumultu, 
Vulcanum alloquitur, thalamoque hec conjugis aureo 
Incipit, et dictis divinum aſpirat amorem : 

Dum bello Argolici vaſtabant Pergama reges 

Debita, caſuraſque inimicis ignibus arces, 

Non ullum auxilium miſeris, non arma rogavi 

Artis opiſque tuæ; nec te, cariſſime conjux, 
Incaſſumve tuos volui exercere labores, 

Quamvis et Priami deberem plurima natis, 

Et durum MÆneꝭ fleviſſem ſæpe laborem. 

Nunc, Jovis imperits, Rutulorum conſtitit oris: 
Ergo eadem ſupplex venio, et ſanctum mihi numen a 
Arma rogo, genitrix nato. Te filia Nerei, 


Te 
When Venus, (trembling at the dire alarms 


Of hoſtile Latium, and her ſons in arms,) 

In thoſe till moments, thus to Yulcan ſaid, 

Reclin'd and leaning on the golden bed : 

(Her thrilling words her melting conſort move, 

And every accent fans the flames of love :) 
When cruel Greece and unrelenting Fate 

Conſpir'd to fink in duſt the Trojan ſtate, 

As Ilion's doom was ſeal'd, I ne'er implor'd 

In thoſe long wars, the labours of my lord ; 

Nor urg'd my dear, dear conſort to impart, 

For a loſt empire, his immortal art ; 

Tho' Priam's royal offspring ctaim'd my cate, 

Tho? much 1 forrow'd for my godlike heir. 


Now as the Chief, by Fove's ſupreme command, 


Has reach'd, at length, the deſtin'd Latin land; 
To thee, my guardian power, for aid I run; 
A Goddeſs begs ; a mother for a ſon. 

Oh! guard the hers from theſe dire alarms, 
Forge, for the Chief, impenetrable arms. 
See, what proud cities every hand employ, 
To arm new hoſts againſt the ſons of Troy ; 
On me and all my people, from afar 

See what aſſembled nations pour to war! 
Yet not in vain her ſorrows Thetis ſhed, 
Nor the fair part'ner of Tithonus' bed, 
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Te potuit lachrymis Tithonia flectere conjux. 

Aſpice qui coeant populi quæ mænia clauſis | | 
Ferrum acuant portis, in me excidiumque meorum. N 
Dixerat; et niveis hinc atque hinc diva lacertis 
Cunctantem amplexu molli fovet : ille repents 


Accepit ſolitam flammam, notuſque medullas 


Intravit calor, et labefacta per oſſa cucurrit: 

Non ſecus atque olim tonitru cum rupta coruſco 
Ignea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos. 

Senſit læta dolis, et formæ conſcia conjux. 

Tum pater æterno fatur devictus amore: 

Quid cauſas petis ex alto? Fiducia ceſſit 

Quo tibi, Diva, mei? ſimilis fi cura fuiſſet, 

Tum quoque fas nobis Teucros armare fuiſſet. 

Nec pater omnipotens Troj am, nec fata vetabant 
Stare, decemque alios Priamum ſupereſſe per annos. 


Et nunc, fi bellare paras, atque hec tibi mens eſt : 


Quicquid in arte mea poſſum promittere cure, 


- Quot 
When they, of old, implor'd my Lord to grace 


With arms immortal, an inferior race. 
Hear then, nor let thy Queen in vain implore 
The gift thoſe Goddeſſes obtain'd before. 
'This ſaid, her arms, that match the Winter ſnows, 
Around her unreſolving Lord ſhe throws ; 
When lo! more rapid than the lightning flies, 
That gilds with momentary beams the ſkies, 
The thrilling flames of love, without controul, 
Flew thro' the ſooty God, and fir'd his ſoul. 
With conſcious joy her conqueſt ſhe defcry'd ; 
When, by her charms ſubd'd, her Lord reply'd : 
Why all theſe reaſons urg'd, my mind to move ; 
When ſuch jour beauties, and ſo fierce my love! 
Long ſince, at your requeſt, my ready care, 
In Troy's fam'd fields, had arm'd your ſons for war. 
Nor did the high decrees of Fove and Fate 
Doom to ſo ſwift a fall the Dardan State. 
But, ten years more, old Priam might enjoy 


Th' imperial ſceptre and the throne of Troy. 7 
"1 ; | E, 
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Quod fieri ferro, liquidove poteſt electro, 
Quantum ignes animæque valent : abſiſte, precando, 
Viribus indubitare tuis. Ea verba locutus, 
Optatos dedit amplexus: placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infuſus gremio, per membra ſoporem. 
ZENE1D, B. viii. L. 369—406. 


“Night haſtens on, and encircles the Earth with 
„ duſky wings. But Venus, whoſe maternal breaſt 
« was agitated with well- grounded apprehenſions, 
alarmed at the threats of the Laurentian Chief, and 
the dire preparations of approaching war, addreſſes 
„ herſelf to Yulcan, and, reclined on her ſpouſe's 
golden bed, thus begins, while love celeſtinl flowed 
* from her lips: All the time that the Grecian Princes 
* were ravaging the plains of ill-fated Troy, and 
6 aflailing her loſty turrets, doomed to fall by hoſtile 
© fires, I claimed no aſſiſtance for that wretched Peo- 
« ple; Iaſked no arms, the production of thy matchleſs 
* ſkill; nor could I think, my dearly beloved huſband, 
* of employing thee in a fruitleſs labour, though J 
* both lay under manifold obligations to the family of 


Vet, if our Queen is bent the war bs wage, 
Her ſacred cauſe ſhall all our art engage, 
The nobleſt arms our potent ſkill can frame, 
With breathing bellows, or the forming tlame, 
Or polith'd ſteel, refulgent to behold, 
Or mingled metals, damaſk'd o'er with gold, 
Shall grace the Chief: thy anxious fears give o'er, 
And doubt thy intereſt in my love no more. 
He ſpoke ;. and fir'd with tranſport by ner charms, 
Claſh” 4 the fair Goddels in his eager arms; 
Then, pleas'd, and panting on her boſom, lay, 


Sunk in repoſe, and all diflblv'd away. ——PITT. 


84 « Priam, 
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ec Priam, and had frequent occaſion to ſhed tears over 
* the perilous exertions of Eueas. Now, by Jove's 
cc ſupreme command, he has landed on the Rutulian 
cc ſhore. In the ſame ſtate of anxiety, I have now re- 
© courſe to thee as a ſuppliant, and implore a pro- 
e tection ever ſacred in my eyes. Armour I aſk of 
ce thee, a mother for a ſon. The daughter of Nereus, 
* and the ſpouſe of Tithonus, had the art of prevailing 
on thee, by their tears, to grant a ſimilar favour, 
& Behold what Nations are combined, what cities 
“have ſhut their gates, and are whetting the ſword 
« for the deſtruction of me and mine. 
She ſpake, and, as he heſitated, ſhe flung her 
* ſnowy arms around him, and cheriſhed him in her 
* ſoft embrace: he inſtantly catches the well-known 
&* flame, and the accuſtomed fire penetrated his very 
% marrow, and flew like lightning through his melt- 
ing frame: juſt as when a fiery ſtream iſſues from 
the boſom of a thundery cloud, and ſkirts it's edge 
* with tremulous light. His fair ſpouſe, conſcious of 
t beauty's power, joyfully perceived the influence of 
* her wily charms: and thus the good-natured Parent 
* of Arts, ſubdued by the irreſiſtible magic of mighty 
love, replies: Why go ſo far in queſt of arguments? 
* Whether, my Goddeſs, has thy confidence in mc 
4 fled? Hadſt thou expreſſed a ſimilar anxiety before, 
« I would then have fabricated arms for thy favourite 
& Trojans. Neither almighty Jove, nor Fate, forbad 
Troy to ſtand, nor Priam to ſurvive for ten years 
“more. Now, then, if for war thou art preparing, 
* and if ſuch is thy reſolve, whatever my {kill can 
« perform I ſolemnly promiſe to effect; whatever can 
: | « be 
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« be produced from iron, or liquid mixtures of the 
« finer metals; as far as the fiery element and the 
« breathing bellows have power to faſhion: Ceaſe, 
« by continuing your entreaties, to expreſs a doubt 
« of your empire over me. Having thus ſpoken he 
« returned the expected careſſes, and melted away in 


4 the ſoft boſom of his fair conſort, while gentle ſleep 


«* ſtole upon every limb.“ 

Virgil always employs conformitics in the midſt of 
contraſts. He chuſes the night ſeaſon for introducing 
Venus to practiſe her bewitching arts on Yulcan, be- 
cauſe the power of Yenus is greateſt in the night. It 
was impoſſible for me to convey, in a feeble proſe 
verſion, all the graces of the language of the Goddeſs 
of Beauty. There is in her diction a delightful mix- 
ture of elegance, of negligence, of addreſs, and of 
timidity. I ſhall confine myſelf to only a few ſtrokes 
of her character, which appear to me capable of being 
moſt eaſily hit. At firſt, ſhe lays great ſtreſs on the 
obligations which ſhe was under to Priam's family. 
The chief, and I believe the only one, was the apple 
adjudged in her favour by Paris, one of the ſons of 
Priam, in prejudice of Juno and Minerva. But that 
apple, which had declared her the moſt beautiful of 
the three, and which had moreover humbled her 
rivals, was EVERY THING to Venus: ſhe accordingly = 
calls it Plurima, and extends her gratitude on that 
account not to Paris only, but to all the ſons of 
Priam : of 


Quamvis et Priami deberem PLURIMA rat's. 


As to Eneas, her ſon by Anchiſes, although he be 
here the grand object of her enterprize, ſhe ſpeaks 
? __ only 


. 
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only of the tears which ſhe has ſhed over his calami- 
ties, and even theſe ſhe diſpatches in a ſingle line, 
She names him only once, and in the verſe following 
deſcribes him with ſo much ambiguity, that what ſhe. 
ſays of Eneas might be referred to Priam, ſo fearful is 
the of repeating the name of the ſon of Anchi/es in 
preſence of her huſband ! As to Pulcan, ſhe flatters 
him, ſupplicates, implores, wheedles him. She calls 
his ſkill, © her ſacred protection:“ ſanctum numen. 
But when ſhe comes to her great point, the armour 
for Eneas, ſhe expreſſes herſelf literally in four words; 
* Arms I beg; a mother for a ſon;“ Arma rogs: 
genetrix nalo. She does not ſay, For her ſon;“ 
but conveys her meaning in general terms, to avoid 
explanations of a nature too particular. As the 
ground was ſtippery, the ſupports herſelf by the 
example of two faithful wives, that of Thelis, and of 
Aurora, who had obtained from Yilcan armour for 
their ſons ; the firſt for Achilles, the ſecond far Mem- 
nan. The children of theſe Goddeſſes were indeed 
legitimate, but they were mortal like Eneas, which 
was ſufficient for the moment. She next attempts to 
alarm her huſband for her own perſonal ſafety. She 
ſuggeſts that ſhe ſtood expoſed to incredible danger. 
« Combined Nations,” ſays ſhe, “ and formidable 
« cities whet the ſword againſt me.” Vulcan is ſtag- 
gered, yet ſtill heſitates ; ſhe fixes his determination 
by a maſter-ftroke ; ſhe falds him in her beautiful 
arms, and careſſes him. Let who can render the 
force of: Cunclantem amplexu molli fovet... {nit lla 


the powers of tranſlation, 
;  Pulcans 
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Pulcan's reply preſents perfect adaptations to the 
ſituation into which he had been thrown by the 
eareſſes of Venus. | 

Virgil gives him, firſt, the title of Father: 


Tum Pater æterno fatur devictus amore. 


N I have tranſlated the word Pater, Father of 
= Arts,” but improperly. That epithet belongs more 
E juſtly to Apollo than to Fulcan : it here imports, the 
good Lulcan. Virgil frequently employs the word, 
father, as ſynonymous with good. He often applies 
it to Eneas, and to Jupiter himſelf: Pater Eneas, 
Pater omnipotens. The principal character of a father 
being goodneſs, he qualifies, by this name, his hero, 
and the Soyereign of the Gods. The word, father, 
in this paſſage, ſignifies, in the moſt literal ſenſe of 
the words, good man; for Yulcan ſpeaks and acts 
with ſingular goodnets of diſpoſition. But the word, 
father, taken apart, is not ſufficiently dignified in our 
language, in which it conveys the ſame meaning, in 
a trivial manner. The commonalty addreſs it, in 
familiar diſcourſe, to old men, and to good-natured 
perſons, | 
Some commentators have obſerved, that in theſe 
words : — 


Fiducia ceſſit quo tibi Diva mei, 


There is an inverſion of grammatical conſtruction; 
and they have thought proper to aſcribe this to a 
poetical licenſe, They have not perceived that the 
regularity of Yulcan's diction procceds from the diſ- 
order of his head; and that Vigil repreſents him not 
only as tranſgrefling. againſt the rules of grammar, 

but 
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but treſpaſſing againſt the laws even of common. 
ſenſe, in making him ſay, that had Venus expreſſed 
a ſimilar anxiety before, it would have been in his 
power to fabricate armour for the Trojans; that 
Jupiter, and the Fates, did not forbid Troy to ſtand, 
nor Priam to reign ten years longer: 
Similis ſi cura fuiſſet; 
Tum quoque fas nobis Teucros armare fuiſſet; 


Nec Pater omnipotens Trojam, nec Fata vetabant 
Stare, decemque alios Priamum ſupercfle per annos. 


It was decidedly clear that Fate had deftined Troy 
to fall in the eleventh year of the fiege, and that this 
irrevocable decree had been declared by many oracles 
and prognoſtics; among others, by the preſage of a 
ſerpent which devoured ten little birds in the neſt, 
with their mother. There is in Yulcar's diſcourſe a 
great deal of ſwaggering, to ſay no worſe of it, for 
he infinuates, that there were arms which he could 
have made, in complaiſance to Yenus, capable of 
counteracting the courſe of Fate, and the will of 
Jupiter himſelf, to whom he gives the epithet of 
omnipotent by way of defiance. Obſerve farther, by 
the way, the rhime of theſe two verſes, in which the 
ſame word 1s twice repeated ſucceſſively without any 
apparent neceſſity. 

e ſi cura fuiſſet 
e armare fuiſſet. 


Vulcan, intoxicated with love, knows neither what 
he ſays nor what he does. He is completely deranged 
in his expreſſion, in his thoughts, and in his actions, 
for he forms the reſolution of fabricating magnificent 
armour for the illegitimate ſon of his faithleſs ſpouſe. 


It 
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It is true he avoids naming him. She has pro- 
nounced his name but once, out of diſcretion ; and 
he ſuppreſſes it altogether, out of jealouſy. To 
Venus alone the ſervice is to be rendered. It appears 
as if he believed ſhe was going perſonally to engage 


in combat: If for war thou art preparing,” ſays he 


| to her, © and if ſuch is thy reſolve :" 


Si bellare paras, atque hc tibi mens eſt, 


The total diſorder of his frame terminates that of 
his addreſs. Heated with the fire of love in the arms 
of Venus, he diſſolves like metal in the furnace: 


Conjugis infuſus gremio. 


Remark the accuracy of that metaphorical con- 
ſonance, infufus, © diſſolved,” fo perfectly adapted to 
the God of the forges of Lemnos. At length, he be- 
comes completely inſenſible. 

2 . placidumque petivit 


per membra ſoporem. 


6. 


Sopor means a great deal more than ſleep. It 
farther preſents a conſonance of the ſtate of metals 
after their fuſion, a total ſtagnation. 

But in order to weaken the effect of what is li- 
eentious in this picture, and inconſiſtent with con- 
jugal manners, the ſage Virgil oppoſes immediately 
after to the Goddeſs of voluptuouſneſs, requeſting of 
her huſband armour for her natural ſon, a matron 


chaſte and poor, employed in the arts of Minerva to 


rear her young ones; and he applies thut affecting 


image to the ſelf-ſame hours of the night, in the view 
0 of 
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of preſenting} a new contraſt, of the different uſes 
which vice and virtue make of the ſame time. 


* 


Inde uhi prima quies medio jam noctis abactæ 
Curriculo expulerat ſomnum; cum fœmina, primitm 
Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva, ö 
Impoſitum cinerem et ſopitos ſuſcitat ignes, 

Noctem addens operi, famulaſque ad lumina longo 
Exercet penſo ; caſtum ut ſervare cubile 
Conjugis, et poſſit parvos educere natos. 

Axio, B. vili. L. 407413. 


At the hour which terminates the firſt ſleep, 
ec when the car of Night had as yet performed but 
cc half it's courſe ; that ſeaſon when firſt the careful 
© houſewife, accuſtomed to earn her living by the 
e labours of the diſtaff and the feeble induſtry of the 
ce arts of Minerva, blows away the gathered aſhes, 
© and rouſes up the ſlumbering flame, making night 
cc itſelf contribute to her thrift, and inures her maid- 
* ens to lengthened taſks by a glimmering light; to 
* ſave herſelf from the temptation of infidelity to her 
** huſband's bed, and to ſupply the means of rearing 
<« her tender offspring.“ 

Virgil goes on to deduce new and ſublime con- 
traſts from the humble occupations of this virtuous 


gut roſe refreſh'd, impatient, from the bed, 
When half the filent hours of night were fled. 
What time the poor, laborious, frugal dame, 
Who plies the diſtaff, ſtirs the dying flame; 
Employs her handmaids by the winking light, 
And lengthens out their taſk with half the night ; 
Thus to her children the divides the bread, 
And guards the honours of her homely bed,—P1TT. 


matron. 
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matron. He oppoſes, in cloſe ſucceſſion, to her 
feeble induſtry, temui Minerva, the ingenious Vulcan; 
to her dying embers which ſhe re-kindles, /opios 
zones, the continually flaming crater of a volcano ; to 
her maidens, among whom ſhe diſtributes balls of 
wool, © Jongo exercet penſo, the tremendous Cyclops 
forging a thunder-bolt for Jupiter, a car for Mars, 


an ægis for Minerva, and who, at the command of 


their maſter, interrupt their celeſtial engagements to 
undertake a ſuit of armour for Exeas, on the buckler 


of which were to be engraved the principal events 
of the Roman Hiſtory. 


* Haud ſecus Ignipotens, nec tempore ſegnior illo, 
Mollibus è ſtratis opera ad fabrilia ſurgit. 

Inſula Sicanium juxta latus Eoliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua ſaxis: 
Quam ſubter ſpecus et Cyclopum exeſa caminis 
Antra Ætnea tonant : validique incudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitum, ſtriduntque cavernis 
Stricturæ Chalybum, et fornacibus ignis anhelat : 
Vulcani domus, et Vulcania nomine tellus. 


Huc tunc Ignipotens cœlo deſcendit ab alto. 
1 Ferrum 


* So to his taſk, before the dawn, retires 
From ſoft repoſe, the father of the fires, 

Amid th' Heſperian and Sicilian flood, | 
All black with ſmoke, a rocky iſland ſtood, | 
The dark Vulcanian land, the region of the God. 

Here the grim Cyclops ply, in vaults profound, 
The huge Zolian forge that thunders round. 
Th' eternal anvils ring the dungeon o'er ; 

From fide to fide the fiery caverns roar. 

Loud groans the maſs beneath their pond'rous bows, 
Fierce burns the flame, and the full furnace glows. 
To this dark region, from the bright abode, 

With ſpeed impetuous flew the fiery God. 
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Ferrum exercebant vaſto Cyclopes in antro, 
Bronteſque, Steropeſque et nudus membra Pyracmon. 
His informatum manibus, jam parte polita, 

Fulmen erat, toto Genitor que plurima cœlo 

Dejicit in terras; pars imperfecta manebat. 

Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſz 
Addiderant : rutili tres ignis, et alitis Auſtri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque, metumque 
Miſcebant operi, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. 

Parte ali Marti currumque rotaſque volueres 
Inſtabant, quibus ille viros, quibus excitat urbes: 
Agidaque horrificam, turbatæ Palladis arma 
Certatim ſquamis ſerpentum auroque polibant: 
Connexoſque angues, ipſamque in pectore Divæ 


Gorgona, deſecto vertentem lumina collo. 
Tollite 


Th' alternate blows the brawny brethren deal; 
Thick burſt the ſparkles from the tortur'd ſteel. 
Huge ſtrokes rough Steropes and Hrontes gave, 
And ſtrong Pyracmen ſhook the gloomy cave: 
Before their Sovereign came, the Cyclops ſtrove 

With eager ſpeed, to forge a bolt for Fove. 

Such as by Heaven's almighty Lord are hurl'd, 

All charg'd with vengeance, on a guilty World. 
Beneath their hands, tremendous to ſurvey ! 

Half rough, half form'd, the dreadful engine lay : 
Three points of rain ; three forks of hail conſpire ; 
Three arm'd with wind; and three were barb'd with fire. 
The maſs they temper'd thick with livid rays, 

Fear, Wrath, and Terror, and the lightning's blaze. 
With equal ſpeed a ſecond train prepare 

The rapid chariot for the God of War; 

The thund'ring wheels and axles, that excite 

The madding nations to the rage of fight. 

Some, in a fringe, the burniſh'd ſerpents roll'd 

Round the dread ægis, bright with ſcales of gold; 

The horrid ægis, great Minerva's ſhield, 

When, in her wrath, ſhe takes the fatal field. 

All charg'd with curling ſnakes the boſs they rais'd, 
And the grim Gorgon's head tremendous-blaz'd, 
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Tollite cuncta, inquit, cœptoſque auferte labores, 
/Etnei Cyclopes, et huc advertite mentem. 

Arma acri facienda viro: nunc viribus uſus, 
Nunc manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte magiſtra : 
Precipitate moras. Nec plura effatus : at illi 

Ocius incubuere omnes, pariterque laborem 
Sortiti: Fluit æs rivis, aurique metallum: 
Vulniſicuſque chalybs vaſta fornace liqueſcit. 

Ingentem clypeum informant, unum omnia contra 

Tela Latinorum : ſeptenoſque orbibus orbes 

Impediunt : alii ventoſis follibus auras 

Accipiunt, redduntque : alii ſtridentia tingunt 

Mra lacu : gemit impoſitis incudibus antrum. 

Illi inter ſeſe multa vi brachia tollunt 

In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe maſſam. 


Ax21D, B. viii. L. 447—453. 


Not leſs vigilant, nor leſs diſpoſed to induſtry, 
"© at that early hour the God who rules the fire up- 


In agonizing pains the monſter frown'd, 

And roll'd in death her fiery eyes around, 
Throw, throw your taſks aſide, the Sovereign ſaid ; 

Arms for a godlike Hero muſt be made. 

Fly to the work hefore the dawn of day ; 

Your ſpeed, your ſtrength, and all your {kill diſplay. 7 
Swift as the word, (his orders to purſue, ) 

To the black labours of the forge they flew ; 

Vaſt heaps of ſteel in the deep furnace roll'd, 

And bubbling ſtreams of braſs, and floods of melted gold. 
The brethren firſt a glorious ſhield prepare, | 

Capacious of the whole Rutulian war. 

Some, orb in orb, the blazing buckler frame ; 

Some with huge betlows rouze the roaring flame ; 

Some in the ſtream the hiſſing metals drown'd, - } 


From vault to vault the thund' ring ſtrokes rebound, 

And the deep cave re-bellows to the ſound. 
Exact Af time each ponderous hammer plays; LT, 
In time Meir arms the giant brethren raiſe, N 
And turn the glowing mals a thouſand ways. Pirr. 


Vor. III. T «© roſe 
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© roſe from his ſoft couch, and addreſſed himſelf to 
* his plaſtic labours. 

C Not far from the Sicilian ſhore and /Folian Li- 
e pari, an iſland ariſes out of the deep, forming a 
© huge maſs of lofty and ever- ſmoking rocks: in the 
* burning entrails of which, a ſpacious cavern and 
ce the fire-conſamed /Etnean vaults meeſtantly thun- 
« der with the ſultry labours of the Cyclopian bro- 
« thers : the anvils reverberate the thumping of their 
« ſturdy ſtrokes : the hammering of flaming ſteel re- 
© ſounds from cave to cave, while ſtreams of fire 
c aſcend from the foaming furnaces : ſuch is the 
« dread domain of Vulcan, and from his name the 
* iſland has obtained the appellation of Vulcania, 
« Hither it was that the fiery God, from the heights 
* of Olympus, now repaired, 

„The Cyclops there he found plying their irony 
« labours in the capacious cavern, Brontes, and Ste- 
* ropes, and the naked-limbed Pyracmon. They had 
« in hand a dread thunderbolt, one of thoſe which 
father Jove ſo frequently hurls from flaming Hea- 
* yen upon the Earth: it was as yet but half reduced 
«* to form, partly poliſhed, and partly in a rude im- 
ce perfect ſtate. They had blended in it three rays 
* of rain congcaled into hail ; three of the watery 
* cloud; three of ruddy fire, and three of the wing- 
ed South-wind. They were now infuſing into the 
* compolition the terrific flaſh, and noiſe, and diſ- 
* may, and anger mingling with the rapid flame. In 
© another forge, they were ardently finiſhing a war- 
« like car, and ſwift-flying wheels for Mars, in which 
* he rouſes hoſtile armies and cities to the fierce 


«© combat. 
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© combat. Others were employed in burniſhing, with 
* emulous ſkill, a horrific ægis, the armour of Pallas 
« when moved to vengeance, with ſcaly ſerpents 
« wrought in gold; exhibiting the intertwiſted ſnakes 
and the dire head of the Gorgon herſelf, a covering 
« for the breaſt of the Goddeſs, cut off by the neck, 


3 and rolling about her deadly eyes. 


Children of Atna, ſays he, Cyclopian brothers, 
e defiſt ; remove theſe unfiniſhed labours out of the 
* way, and attend to what I am going to give an 
* charge. We have to fabricate armour for a re- 
* doubted mortal: now exert your utmoſt ſtrength, 
* now ply your buſy hands, now call forth all your 
* maſterly {kill : let not a fingle inſtant be loſt. He 
*ſaid no more: they all, with the quickneſs of 
* thought, engaged in the work, and aſſign to each 
* his ſhare in the mighty taſk by lot. The golden 
„and the brazen metals flow in rivulets; and the 
* death-fraught ſteel diſſolves in the enormous fur- 
* nace. The vaſt and ponderous ſhield they faſhion, 
© itſelf alone a bulwark againſt all the weapons of the 
* Latins; a ſevenfold texture of impenetrable orb 
* upon orb. Some draw in and expel the air with 
* the breathing bellows ; ſome temper the hiſſing 
* braſs in the cooling ſurge ; the hollow cave re- 
* bellows with the ſtrokes thundering on innumera- 
* ble anvils. They, in regular time and order, ele- 
* vate the brawny arm to the luſty blow, and turn 
round and round the flaming maſs with the tena- 
* cious tongs.” 
You think you ſee thoſe gigantic ſons of ZEtna at 
work, and hear the noiſe of their ponderous ham- 
1 2 mers: 
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mers; ſo imitative is the harmony of Firgits vert. 
fication, 

The compoſition of the thunder is well worthy of 
attention. It is replete with genius, that is with ob- 
ſervations of Nature entirely new. Virgil introduces 
into it the four elements all at once, and places them 
in contraſt: the earth and the water, the fire and 
the air. 

Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſæ 
Addiderant, rutuli tres ignis, & alitis Auftri. 

There is indeed in the compoſition no earth pro- 
perly ſo called, but he gives ſolidity to the water to 
ſupply it's place; tres imbris torti radios, literally, 
e three rays of criſped rain, to denote hail. This 
metaphorical expreſſion is ingenious : it ſuppoſes the 
Cyclops to have criſped the drops of the rain, in or- 
der to form them into hail-ftones. Remark likewiſe 
the appropriate correſpondenee of the expreſſion ali- 
tis Auftri, © the winged Auſter.“ Aufter is the Wind 
of the South, which almoſt always occaſions thundery 
weather in Europe. 

The Poet has afterwards had the boldneſs to place 
metaphyſical ſenſations on the anvil of the Cyclops: 
metum, fear; iras, *© wrath.” He amalgamates 
them with the thunder. Thus he ſhakes at once the 
phyſical ſyſtem by the contraſt of the elements; and 


the moral ſyſtem by the conſonance of the ſoul, and 
the 1 of Deity. 


27 


. Flammiſque ſequacibus iras, 


He ſets ths thunder a-rolling, and ſhews 1 
in the cloud. 


Virgil farther e to the head of Pallas, that 
of 


S ot 
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of Medu/a ; Mit this is a contraſt in common to him 
with all the Poets. But here is one peculiar to him- 
ſelf. Yulcan commands his Cyclopian workmen to 
lay aſide their operations deſigned for the uſe of dei- 
ties, and to give undivided attention to the armour 


of a mortal. Thus he puts in the ſame balance, on 


the one hand the thunder of iter, the car of Mars, 
the ægis and cuiraſs of Pallas ; and on the other the 
deſtinies of the Roman Empirc, which were to be 
engraven on the buckler of a man. But if he gives 
the preſerence to this new work, it is wholly out of 
love to Ferns, not from any regard to the glory of 
Eneas. Obſerve, that the jealous God fill avoids 
naming the ſon of Anchiſes, though he ſeems here 
reduced to the neceſſity of doing it. He ſatisſics 
himſelf with ſaying vaguely to the Cyclops: Arma 
gert facictudu diro. The epithet, acer, is ſuſceptible of 
both a favourable and an unfavourable ſenſe. It may 
import keen, wickedly ſevcre, and can hardly with 
propriety be applied to a perſon of ſo much ſenſibi- 
lity as Eneas, to whom Virgil to frequently appro- 
priates the character of the Pious. 

Finally, Virgil, after the tumultuous picture of the 
Solian forges, conveys us back, by a new contraſt, to 
the peaceful habitation of good King Evander, who 


is almoſt as early a riſer as the good houſewife, or as 
the God of fire. 


* Hzc pater Moliis properat dum Lemnius oris, 
Evandrum ex humili tecto lux ſuſcitat alma 


Et 
* 'Theſe cares employ the father of the fires . 
Meantime Evander from his couch retires, | 
13 Call'a 
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Et matutini volucrum ſub culmine cantus. 
Conſurgit ſenior, tunicaque inducitur artus, 
Et Tyrrhena pedum circumdat vincula plantis : 
Tum lateri atque humeris Tegeæum ſubligat enſem, 
Demiſſa ab læva panthere terga retorquens. 
Necnon et gemini cuſtodes limine ab alto 
Procedunt, greſſumque canes comitantur herilem. 
Hoſpitis /Enez ſedem et ſecreta petebat, 
Sermonum memor et promiti muneris heros. 
Nec minus /Eneas fe matutinus agebat. 
Filius huic Pallas, olli comes ibat Achates. 
AENEID, B. viii. L. 454— 400. 
„While the Lemnian God was diſpatching this 
« weighty buſineſs on the thores of Aolia, the genial 
« rays of returning Aurora, and the matin ſong of 
ce the birds under his firaw-clad roof, ſummoned 
* Evander from his lowly bed. The venerable firc 
« aroſe : he aſſumes the tunic, fitted to his ancient 
limbs, and binds the Tuſcan ſandals upon his feet; 
* next he fits to his ſhonlders and fide the Arcadian 
« ſword; a panther's hide, thrown carcleſsly back- 
* ward, depended over his left arm. Two faithful 
guardian dogs leave their ſtation at the threſhold, 
and, well-pleaſed, attend their maſter's foutiicps. 
Call'd by the purple beams of morn away, 
And tuneful birds, that hail'd the dawning day, 
Firſt the warm tunic round his limbs he threw ; 
Next on his fect the ſhining ſandals drew. 
Around his ſhoulders flow'd the panther's hide, 
And the bright ſword hung glittering at his ſide. 
Two mighty dogs, domeſtic at his board, 
(A faithful guard) attend their aged Lord. 
The promis'd aid revolving in his breaſt, 
The careful Monarch ſought his Godlike gueſt, 
Who with Achates roſe at dawn of day, 
And join'd the Ring and Pallas on the way, Pirr. 


„The 
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« The hero, well recollecting the converſation of the 
« night before, and the aid which he bad promiſed, 
« was bending his courſe toward the apartment and 
« ſecret retreat of his reſpected gueſt. Eueas too 
« had been up with the dawn: they met; the one 
attended by his youthtul heir, the other by his 
© confidential friend Achates.” 

Here is a very interefting moral contraſt. 

The good King Frander, without any body-guards 
except two dogs, which likewiſe ſerved to watch the 
houſe, walks forth at day-break to converſe on buſi- 
neſs with his gueſt. And do not imagine that under 
his ſtraw-covered roof mere trifles are negotiated. 


: No leſs a ſubject is diſcufſed thun the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Empire of Troy, in the perſon of Eneas, 


or rather the foundation of the Roman Empire. The 
point in queſtion is the diflolution of a formidable 
confederacy of Nations. To affiſt in effecting this, 
King Evender offers to Eneas a re-inforcement of 
four hundred cavaliers. They are indced ſelected, 
and. to be commanded by Pa/las, his only fon. I 
muſt here obſerve one of thoſe delicate correſpon- 
dencies by which Virgil conveys important leflons of 
virtue to Kings, as well as to other men, in feigning 
actions apparently indifferent: I mean the confidence 
repoſed by Evander in his fon, Though this young 
Prince was as yet but in the bloſſom of life, his father 
admits him to a conference of the higheſt import- 
ance, as his companion: Comes ibat, He had given 
the name of Pallanteum, in honour of his fon, to 
the city which he himſelf had founded. Finally, of 
the four hundred cavaliers whom he promiſes to the 

1 4 Trojan 
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Trojan Prince, to be under the command of Pallas, 
two hundred he himſelf is to ſele out of the Arca. 
dian youth, and the other two hundred are to be 
furniſhed by his ſon in his own name, 

* Arcadas huic equites bis centum, robora pubis 


Lecta, dabo ; totidemque ſuo tibi nomine Pallas. 
Axx1D, B. viii, L. 518, 519. 


Inſtances of paternal confidence are rare among 
Sovereigns, who frequently conſider their ſueceſſors 
as their enemies. Theſe traits ſtrongly depict the 
candour and the fimplicity of manners of the King 
of Arcadia. 

That good Prince might perhaps be cenſured for 
indifference about his only fon, in removing him from 
his perſon, and expoſing him to the dangers of war : 
but he acts thus for a reaſon diametrically oppoſite ; 
his object is to form the young man to virtue, by 
making him ſerve his firſt campaigns under a hero 
ſuch as Eneas, 


T Hunc tibi præterea, ſpes et ſolatia noſtri 
Pallanta adjungam. Sub te tolerare magiſtro. 
Militiam, et grave Martis opus, tua cernere facta 
Aſſueſcat; primis et te miretur ab annis. 
5 AENIID, B. viii. L. 514—5 17. 


* Beneath his ſtandard rang'd, a choſen force 
I ſend, two hundred brave Arcadian horſe ; 
And, to ſupport the gathering war, my ſon 
Shall lead an equal ſquadron of his own, P1tT, 

| + And let my Pallas by thy ſide engage, 

Pallas, the joy of my declining age. 
Beneath ſo great a maſter's forming care, 
Let the dear youth learn every work of war; 
In every field thy matchleſs toils admire, 
And emulate thy deeds, and catch the glorious fire, PITT. 


making 
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& will likewiſe ſend my ſon Pallas himſelf with 
„ thee ; Pallas my hope and my delight, Let him 
% accuſtom himſelf to endure the painful toils of 
% war under ſuch a maſter, form his mind to glory 
by the ſight of thy gallant deeds, and learn to ad- 
© mire thec from his earlieſt years,” 

The important part acted by this young Prince 
may be ſeen in the ſequel of the Eueid. Virgil has 
extracted many cxquiſite beautics out of it : ſuch are, 
among others, the affecting leave which his father 
takes of him; the regret expreſſed by the good old 
man that age permitted him not to accompany his 
ſon to the field; after that, the imprudent valour of 
the young man, who forgetting the leſſon conveyed 
by the two bridles of Ancliiſes, ventured to attack the 
formidable Turnus, and received from his hand the 
mortal blow; the high feats in arms performed by 
Eneas, to avenge the death of the ſon of his hoſt and 
ally; his profound ſorrow at fight of the youthful 
Pallas, cut off in the flower of his age, and the very 
firſt day that he had engaged in the fight ; finally, 
the honours conferred an the lifeleſs body, when he 
ſent it to the · afflicted Father. 

Here it is we may remark one of thoſe touching 
compariſons,* by which Virgil, in imitation of Ho- 


mer, 


* Thoſe compariſons are beauties which ſeem appropriate to 
poetry. But I think painting might adopt them to advantage, 
and derive powerful effects from them. For example, when a 
painter is repreſenting on the fore-ground of a battle-piece, a 
yeung man of an intereſting character, killed, and fetched along 
the 
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mer, diminiſhes the horror of his battle-pieces, and 
already heightens their effect, by eſtabliſhing in them 
conſonances with beings of another order. It is in 
repreſenting the beauty of the young Pallas, the 
juſtre of which death had not yet been able entirely 
iO eftace. 


the graſs, he might introduce near him ſome beautiful wild plant, 
analogous to his character, with drooping flowers, and the ſtalks 
half cut down. If it were in the picture of a modern battle, he 
might mutilate, and if I may venture on the expreſſion, kill in 
it, the vegetables of a higher order, ſuch as a fruit-tree, or even 
an oak; for our cannon bullets commit ravages of a very differ- 
ent kind in the plains, from thoſe produced by the arrows and 
javelins of the Ancients. They plow up the turf of the hills, mow 
down the foreſts, cleave aſunder the young trees, and tear oft huge 
fragments from the trunks of the moſt venerable oaks. I do not 
recolle&t that I ever faw any of theſe effects repreſented in pic- 
tures of our modern battles. They are however very common 
in the real ſcenes of war, and redouble the impreſſions of terror 
which Painters intend to excite by the repreſentation of ſuch 
fubjects. The defolation of a country has a ſtill more powerful 
expreſſion than groups of the dead, and of the dying. It's 
groves levelled, the black furrows of it's up-torn meadows, and 
it's rocks maimed, awfully diſplay the effects of human fury, ex- 
tending even to the ancient monuments of Nature, We diſcern 
in them the wrath of Kings, which is their final argument, and is 
accordingly inſcribed on their cannon * U!tima ratio Regum. Nay 
there might be expreſſed through the whole extent of a battle- piece, 
the detonations of the diſcharge of artillery, repeated by the valleys 
to ſeveral leagues diſtance, by repreſenting, in the back grounds, 
the terrified ſhepherds driving off their charge, flocks of birds flying 
away toward the horizon, and the wild beaſts abandoning the 
woods. | | 

Phyſical conſonances heighten moral ſenſations, eſpecially when 
there is a traplition from one kingdom of Nature to another. 


Qualem 
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* Qualem virgineo demeſſum pollice florem 

Seu mollis violæ, ſeu languentis hyacinthi; 

Cui neque fulgor adhuc, nec dum ſua forma receſſit: 
Non jam mater alit tellus, vireſque miniſtrat. 


ExE1D, B. xi. L. 68—71. 


« Like a tender violet or languiſhing hyacinth, 
* cropped by the fingers of a virgin; which have 
not yet loſt their beauty and their radiance ; but 
« their parent Earth ſuſtains them no more, no more 
« ſupplics them with nouriſhment.” 

Mark another conſonance with the death of Pallas. 
In order to expreſs the idea that theſe flowers have 
not ſuffercd in being ſeparated from the parent ſtem, 
Virgil repreſents them as gathered by a young maiden : 
Virgineo demeſſum pollice ; literally,“ reaped by a vir- 
gin finger,” and from that gentle image there re- 
ſults a terrible contraſt with the javelin of Turnus, 


which had nailed the buckler of Pallus to his breaſt, 


and killed him by a ſingle blow. 


Finally, Vigil, after having repreſented the grief 
of Evander on beholding the dead body of his ſon, 
and the deſpair of that unhappy father imploring the 
vengeance of Eneas, derives from the very death of 
Pallas the termination of the war, and the cloſe of 
the ZEneid ; for Taurus overcome in ſingle combat 


by Eneas, reſigns to him the victory, the empire, the 


Princeſs Lavinia, and ſupplicates him to reſt ſatisfied 


with ſacrifices ſo. ample ; but the Trojan hero, on 


* 'There like a flower he lay, with beauty crown'd, 
Pluck'd by ſome lovely virgin from the ground: 
The root no more the mother earth ſupplies, 85 
Yet ſtill th' unfaded colour charms the eyes! Pirr. 


the 
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the point of granting him his life, perceiving the bcir 
of Pallas, winch Turnus had aſſumed, after having 
flain that young Prince, plunges his ſword into his 
body, as he pronounces theſe words : 


Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat, et pœnam ſcelerato ex ſanguine ſumit.“ 
ip, B. x11, L. 948—949, 


* It is Pallas, Pallas, who by this blow exadQ: 
* atonement, aud takes vengeance on thy criminal 
<« blood.” 

Thus it is that the Arcadians have exercifed au 
influence, in every poſhble reſpect, over the hiſtori. 
cal monuments, the religious traditions, the carlieſt 
wars, and the political origin of the Roman Empire. 

It is evident that the age in which I exhibit the 
Arcadians is by no means an age of fiction. I col- 


lected therefore, reſpecting them and their country, 


the delicious images which the Poets have tranſmit- 


ted to us of theſe, together with the moſt authentic 


traditions of Hiſtorians, which I found in great num- 
bers in the Voyage of Pauſamias into Greece, in the 
Works of Plutarch, and the Retreat of the ten thou- 
fand by Xenophon ; ſo that I collected, on the ſub- 
je of Arcadia, all that Nature preſents moſt lovely 
in our climates, and Hiſtory moſt probable in An- 
tiquity. 

While I was engaged in thoſe agreeable reſearches, 
I had the good fortune to form a perſonal acquaint- 
ance with John-James Rouſſeau, Woe very frequently 


4 


* 'Tis Pallas, Pallas, gives the fatal blow. 
Thus is his ghoſt aton'd. r. 
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went out a-walking, in the Summer time, in every 
direction round Paris. I derived inexpreſſible ſatis- 
ſaction from his ſociety. He had nothing of the 
vanity of moſt literary characters, who are continually 
diſpoſed to draw the attention of other men to their 


| ideas; and ſtill leſs that of the men of the World, 


who imagine that a man of letters is good for nothing 


but to relieve their languor by prattling to them. 
He took his ſhare of both the benefit and the burthen 


ol converſation, talking in his turn, and attentively 


liſtening when others talked. Nay he left to thoſe 
with whom he aſſociated, the ſubject of the conver- 
ſation, regulating himſelf according to their ſtandard, 


1 with ſo little arrogance of pretenſion, that among 


thoſe who did not know him, perſons of moderate 
diſcernment took him for an ordinary man, and thoſe 
who aſſumed the lead conſidered him as much in- 
ferior to themſelves; for with them he ſpoke very 


little, or on very few ſubjects. He has been ſome- 


times accuſed of pride on that account, by men of 
the faſhionable world, who impute their own vices to 
perſons who have not the advantage of fortune, but 
who poſſeſs an independent ſpirit that ſcorns to bend 
the neck to their yoke. But among many other 
anecdotes which I could produce, in ſupport of what 


Tjuſt now faid, namely that ſimple people took him 


tor an ordinary man, here is one which muſt con- 
vince the Reader of his habitual modeſty. 

The very day that we went to look for a dinner 
with the hermits of Mount Valerian, as I have for- 
merly related in a note; on our return to Paris in the 
evening, we were caught jn a ſhower, not far from 

| the 
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the Bois de Boulogne, oppoſite to the Gate Maillos, 
We went in to take ſhelter under the great Cheſtnut. 
trees, which had now begun to put out leaves; for 
it was during the Eaſter-holidays. Under thoſe trees 
we found a great deal of company, who like ourſelves 
had crowded thither for covert. One of the Swits's 
lads having perceived John-James, came running up 
to him in a tranſport of joy, and thus accoſted him: 
How. now, my good man, whence do you come ? 
It is an age ſince we have had the pleaſure of ſecing 
* you!” Rorfſeau mildly rephed: © My wife has had 
* a long fit of illneſs, and I myſelf have been con- 
6c fiderably out of order.” Oh! my poor good man,” 
replied the lad, “ you are not comfortable here: 
* come, come; I will find you a place within doors.” 

In fact he exerted himſelf fo zealoufly, that he pro- 
cured us an apartment above ftairs, where, notwith- 
ſtanding the crowd, he contrived to accommodate 
us with chairs, a table, and ſome bread and wine. 
While he was ſhewing us the way, I ſaid to John- 
James : © This young man ſeems to be very familiar 
* with you; ſurely he does not know who you are?” 
„Oh! yes,” replied he, © we have been acquainted 
< theſe ſeveral years. My wite and I uſed frequently 
5 to come hither in fine weather, to eat a cutlet of 
* an evening.” 

The appellation of “ good man,” fo frankly be- 
ſtowed on him by the tavern-boy, who had undoubt- 
edly long miſtaken John-James tor ſome honeſt me- 
chanic; the joy which be expreſſed at ſeeing him again, 
and the zeal with which he ſerved him, conveyed to 
me completely an idea of the good-nature which the 

ſublime 


Yo 
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ſublime Author of Emilius difplayed in his moſt trivial 
actions. 

So far from ſeeking to ſhine in the eyes of any one 
whatever, he himſelf acknowledged, with a ſentiment 
of humility not often to be found, and in my opinion 
altogether unfounded, that he was not fit to take part 
in converſation of a ſuperior ſtyle. © The leatt ap- 


| © pearance of argument,” ſaid he to me one day, 


« is ſufficient to overſet me. My underſtanding 
« comes to my aſſiſtance halt an hour later than to 
* other men. I know what the reply ought to be 
* preciſely when it is out of time. 

That tardineſs of reflection did not proceed from 
a maxillary depreſſion,“ as is alleged in the“ Pro- 
„ ſpectus of a new Edition of the Works of John- 
Janies, by a Writer in other reſpects highly eſti- 
mable: but from his ſtrong ſenſe of natural equity, 
which permitted him not to give a deciſion on the 
moſt trifling ſubject till he had examined it; it pro- 
ceeded from his genius, which turned it round and 
round to get a view of it in every direction; and 
finally, from his modeſty, which repreſſed in him the 
theatrical tone, and the oracular ſententiouſneſs* of 


our 


* Theſe are the perſonal reaſons which he might have for talk- 
ing ſparingly in company; but J have no doubt that he had others 
much more weighty, ariſing from the character of our Societies 
themſelves. I find thoſe general reaſons ſo happily detailed in the 
excellent Chapter of Montaigne's Eſſays, On the Art of Converſation, 
that I cannot repreſs my inclination to inſert a thort extract from 
it, in hope that the Reader may be induced to peruſe the whole. 

As the mind acquires new vigour from communication with 
** vigorous and well regulated minds, it is impoſſible to expreſs 
* how much it loſes and degenerates by the continual commerce 

and 
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our converſations. He was in the midſt of a com- 
_ pany of wits, with his ſimplicity, what a young girl in 
the glow of natural colours is amidſt women who put 


| | ON 
and intimacy of grovelling and puny characters. There is no 
* contagion that ſpreads fo rapidly as this. I have paid very 
dear for my experience on this ſubject. I am fond of arguing, 
and of diſcuſſion ; but with few men, and in my own way : 
for to ſerve as a ſhow to the Great, and to make an emulous 
parade of wit and prattle, I conſider as a moſt degrading em- 
% ployment for a man of honour.”” 
So much for the active converſation of a gentleman among men 
of the World, and now, a few pages farther down, for the paſſive 
converſation. 
The gravity, the robe, and the fortune of the perſon who 

« ſpeaks, frequently give currency to inſipid and trifling tittle- 
S tattle. It is preſumable that a Gentleman ſo followed, ſo aw- 
ful, muſt poſſeſs within himſelf a fund very ſuperior to one of 
* the herd; and that a perſon entruſted with ſo many employments 
and commiſſions of importance, ſo diſdainful and ſo ſelf- ſuſſi- 
« cient, muſt poſſeſs much greater ability than that other who ſa- 
« lutes him at ſuch a reſpectful diſtance, and whom no one em- 
% ploys. Not only the words, but the very grimaces of thoſe 
* conſequential perſonages, attract conſideration, and turn to 
account, every one vying with another to put ſome flattering 
and ſignificant gloſs upon them. If they let themſelves down 
«+ ſo far as to converſe with ordinary men, and meet with any 
thing from them except approbation and reverence, you 418 
c ſure to be levelled to the duſt by the authority of their experi- 
e ence. They have heard, they have ſeen, they have done: you 
„are quite overwhelmed by an accumulation of inſtances.” 
What then would Montaigne have ſaid, in an age when ſo many 
of the Little imagine themſelves to be Great; when every one has 
two, three, four titles to ſet himſelf off; when thoſe who have: 
none, eutrench themſelves under the patronage of thoſe who have? 
The greater part in truth begin with placing themſelves on the 
knees of a man who is making a noiſe ; but they never reſt till 
they get upon his ſhoulders. I do not ſpeak of thoſe ſelf- import- 


ant gentlemen, who taking poſſeſſion of an Author that they may þ 
| ; : put 
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on artificial red and white. Still leſs would he have 
ſubmitted himſelf as a ſpectacle among the Great; but 
in a lete-d-iote, in the freedom of intimacy, and on 

ſubjects 
put on the air of ſerving him, interpoſe themſelves between him 
and the ſources of public favour, in order to reduce him to a 


| particular dependance on them, and who become his declared 


enemies, if he has the ſpirit to reject the infelicity of being pro- 
tected by them. The happy Montaigne had no need of fortune. 
But what would he have ſaid of thoſe unfeeling fellows, fo com- 
mon in all ranks, who, to get rid of their lethargy, court the 
acquaintance of a Writer of reputation, and wait in ſilence for 
his letting off at every turn ſentences newly coined, or ſallies of 
wit; who have not ſo much as the ſenſe to take them in, nor the 
faculty of retaining them, unleſs they are delivered in an im- 
poſing tone, or puffed off in the columns of a Journal; and who, 


in a word, if by chance they happen to be ſtruck, have frequent- 


ly the malignity to affix to them an indifferent or a dangerous 
meaning, in order to lower a reputation which gives them um- 
brage. Aſſuredly, had Montaigne himſelf appeared in our circles 
as nothing more than plain Michael, notwithſtanding his exquiſite 
judgment, an eloquence ſo natural, erudition ſo vaſt, and which 
he underſtood ſo happily to apply, he would have found himſelf 
every where reduced to ſilence, like John-Fames. I have been 
ſomewhat diffuſe on this chapter, in honour of the two Authors, 


| of Emilius, and of the Eſſays. They have both been accuſed of 


reſerve, and of making no great figure in converſation ; and like- 
wite of being both egotiſts in their writings, but with very little 
Juſtice on either ſcore. It is Man whom they are ever deſcribing 
in their own perſon ; and I always find that when they talk of 
themſelves, they talk likewiſe of me. , 
To return to Fehn-Fames : he was moſt ſincere in denying him- 
elf to the gratification of vanity; ; he referred his reputation not to 
his perſon, but to certain natural truths diffuſed over his writings; 
but in other reſpects ſetting no extraordinary value on himſelf, I 
told him, one day, that a young lady had ſaid to me, ſhe would 
link herſelf happy in attending him as his ſervant. ** Nes, 
pled he, „in order to hear me talk fix or ſeven hours on the { va 
Vor. Wh”. Wo U ect 
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ſubjects which were familiar to him, thoſe eſpecially 
in which the happineſs of Mankind was intereſted, 
his ſoul ſoared aloft, his ſentiments became impreſſive, 

ORD his 


& ject of the Emilius.”” I have oftener than once taken the li- 
berty to combat ſome of his opinions; ſo far from being offended, 
he with pleaſure -acknowledged his mittake the moment-that he 
was made ſenſible of it. 

Of this I beg leave to quote one inftance, which reflects ſome 
credit on myſelf, though it may ſavour of vanity ; but, in ſin— 
cerity, my ſole intention in producing it is to vindicate his cha- 
racter from that charge. Wherefore, ſaid I to him, once that the 
ſubject happened to come in the way, have you, in your Emilius, 
repreſented the ſerpent in Pouſſin's Deluge as the principal object 
of that Painting? It is not ſo, but the infant, which it's mother is 
{training to place ona rock. He meditated for a moment, and ſaid 
to me: „ Les... yes, you are in the right: I was miſtaken, It is 
& the child; undoubtedly, it is the child ;** and he appeared to 
be perfectly overjoyed that I had ſuggeſted the remark. But he 
ſtood in no need of my ſuperficial obſervations, to bring him to 
the acknowledgment of the little {lips which had eſcaped him. He 
ſaid to me one day: Were I to undertake a new Edition of my 
„Works, I would certainly ſoften what I have written on the 
* ſubje&t of Phyſicians. There is no one profeſſion which re- 
6 quires ſo much cloſe ſtudy and application as theirs. In all 
„Countries they are really the men of the moſt cultivated under- 
« ſtanding.” Upon another occaſion he ſaid to me: . I minglcd 
&« in my quarrel with Mr. Hume too ſtrong an infuſion of ſpleen. 
« But the dull climate of England, the ſtate of my fortune, and 
« the perſecutions which I had juſt been enduring in France, all 
contributed to plunge me into melancholy.'” He has faid to 
me oftener than once, I am fond of celebrity; I acknowledge 
„it: but, added he, with a ſigh, © God has puniſhed me in 
e the point where | had offended. 

At the ſame time, perſons of high reſpectability have centured 
bim for acknowledging ſo much evil of himſelf in his Contetſous: 
What would they have ſaid then, if like fo many others, he had 
in theſe indirectly pronounced his own ctlogium? The mort 

| bunillleting 
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his ideas profound, his images ſublime, and his ſpoken 


as ardent as his written expreſſion. 
But what I prized ftill more highly than even his 
genius was his probity. He was one of the few 
literary 


humiliating that the failings are of which he there accuſes himſelf, 
the more ſublime is his candor in expoſing them. There are, it 
muſt be admitted, ſome paſſages in which he is chargeable with 
indiſcretion in ſpeaking out too plainly, where another perſon is 
concerned; particuarly where he diſcloſes the not over-delicate 
attachments of his inconſtant benefactreſs, Madame de Waxens. 
But I have reaſon to believe that his poſthumous Works have been 
falſified in more than one place. It 1s poſſible that he did not 
name her in his manuſcript ; and if he did mention her by name, 


be thought he might do this without hurting any one, becauſe 


ſhe left no poſterity. Beſides, he ſpeaks of her every where with 
2 warmth of intereſt, He uniformly fixes the attention of the 
Reader, in the midit of her irregularities, on the qualities of her 
mind. In a word, he conſidered it as his duty to tell the good 


and the bad of the perſonages of his Hiſtory, after the example of 


the moſt celebrated Hiſtorians of Antiquity. Tacitus ſays expreſs- 
ly, in the opening of his Hiſtory, Book firſt, “ have no reaſon 
„either to love or to hate O:tho, Galba, or Vitellius. It is true L 
* owe my fortune to Ye/paſian, as I owe the progteſs and pre- 
„ ſervation of it to his children; but when a man is going to write 
« Hiſtory he ought to forget benefits as well as injuries. In 
truth, Tacitus taxes Ye/paſian his benefactor with avarice, and 
other faults. n- Fames, who had aſſumed for his motto, Yitem 
impendlere vero, (to devote life to truth) may have valued himſelf as 
much on his love for truth in writing his own Hiſtory, as Tacitus 
did in writing that of the Roman Emperors, 

Not that 1 by any means approve the unreſerved frankneſs of 
John- Fames, in a ſtate of Society like that in which we live, and 
that I have not reaſon to complain beſides of the inequality of his 
temper, of inconclutiveneſs in his Writings, and of ſcine errors in 
conduct, as he himſelf has publiſhed theſe for the purpoſe of con- 
demning them. But where is the man, where is the Writer, 
Where 1s eſpecially the untortunate Author, who has no fault to 

U2 £ reproach 
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literary characters, tried in the furnace of affliction, 
to whom you might with perfect ſecurity communi- 
cate your moſt ſecret thoughts. You had nothing to 
fear from his malignity, if he deemed them to be 
wrong, nor from his perfidy, if they appeared to him 
to be right. 

One afternoon, then, that we were enjoying our 
repoſe in the Bois de Boulogne, I led the converfi- 
tion to a ſubject which I have had much at heart ever 
fince I came to the uſe of reaſon. We had juſt been 
ſpeaking of Plutarch's lives of eminent men, of Amos 
Tranſlation, a Work which he very highly prized, 
in which he had bcen taught to read when a child, 
and which, if I am not miſtaken, has been the germ 
of his cloquence, and of his antique virtues; ſo much 
influence does the firſt education exerciſe over the 
reſt of life ! I faid to him then : 

I could have wiſhed very much to ſee a Hiſory of 
your compoſing. 

J. J. © I once felt a powerful noms to write 


reproach himſelf with? Jobu- James has diſcuſſed queſtions ſo ſuſ- 
ceptible of being argued on either fide ; he was conſcious of pol- 
ſeſſing at once a mind ſo great, and of being ſubjected to a fortune 
fo deplorable : he had to encounter wants ſo preſſing, and friends 
ſo perfidious, that he was frequently forced out of the common 
road. But even when he deviates, and becomes the victim ot 
others, or of himſelf, you fee him for ever forgetting his own 
miſeries, that he may devote his undivided attention to thoſe vi 
Mankind. He is uniformly the defender of their rights, and the 
advocate of the miſerable. There might be inſcribed on bis tomb 

thoſe affecting words from a Book on which he pronounces an 
| elogium ſo ſublime, and of which he carried always about him 
ſome ſelect paſſages, during the laſt years of his life: His Sis, 
WHICH ARE MANY, ARE FORGIVEN; FOR HE LOVED MUCH. 


« that 
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« that of Coſmo de Medicis.* He was a ſimple indi- 


© vidual, who became the ſovereign of his fellow- 
« citizens by rendering them more happy. He raiſed 
© and maintained his ſuperiority merely by the bene- 
« fits which he conferred. I had made a rough 
* ſketch of that ſubject : but I have relinquiſhed it: 
« T poſſeſs not the talents requifite to the compoſition 
„of Hiſtory.” 

Why have not you yourſelf, with all your ardent 
zeal for the happineſs, of Mankind, made ſome *at- 
tempt to form a happy Republic? I know a great 
many men of all Countries, and of every condition, 
who would have followed you. 

* Oh! I have had too much experience of Man- 
* kind !” Then looking at me, after a moment's 
filence he added with an air of ſome diſpleaſure : 


* Here is the decifion pronounced upon him by Philip de Com- 
mines, the Plutarch of his age in reſpect of native ſimplicity. 

* Coſmo de Medicis, who was the chief of that houſe, and in- 
e deed founded it, a man worthy of being named among the 
e preateſt of the Great; eſpecially when his condition in life is 
* taken into the account, namely that of a merchant, has con- 
© veyed his name to a family the moſt illuſtrious, I'think, that 
* ever was in the World, For their very ſervants, under the 
** {nCtion of that name of Medicis, poſſeſſed ſo much credit, that 
* I ſhould hardly be believed, were I to relate the inſtances which 
have ſeen of it in France, and in England.. . I knew one of 
their ſervants, Gerard DPuanneſe by name, who was almoſt the 
** only inſtrument of ſupporting King Edward IV. on the throne 
of England, during the Civil Wars of that Kingdom.“ And 
a little lower: „The authority of his predeceſſors was injurious 
to this Peter de Medicis, in as much as that of Cœſmo, who had 
been the founder of the Family, was gentle and amiable, and 
„ſuch as was neceſſary to a city poſſeſſed of lib'sty.'" (Book vis.) 

U3 * have 
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4 have ſeveral times entreated you never to intro- 
c duce that ſubject.“ 

But wherefore might you not have ſormed, with att 
aſſemblage of Europeans deſtitute of fortune, and of 
a Country, in ſome uninhabited iſland of the South- 
Sea, an eſtabliſhment ſimilar to that which Millium 
Penn founded: in North-America, in the midſt of 
ſavages ? 

« What a difference between the age in which he 
i lived, and ours! In Penn's time, there was a reli- 
* pious belief; now-a-days men no longer believe in 
© any thing.” Then, ſoftening his tone: © I ſhould 
* have liked very well to live in a ſociety ſuch as I 
« figure it to myſelf, in the capacity of a private 
& member; but on no conſideration whatever would 
* I have undertaken any charge; leaſt of all that of 
6 ruler in chief. It is long ſince I became ſenſible of 
«© my own incapacity : I was unfit for the ſmalleſt 
* employment.” | 

You would have found perſons in abundance diſ- 
poſed to execute your ideas. | 


« Oh! I beſeech you, let us call another ſub- 
« ject.” 

J have ſome thoughts of writing the Hiſtory of the 
Nations of Arcadia. They are not indolent ſhepherds 
like thoſe of the Lignon. 

His features ſoftened into a ſmile. “ Talking, 
ſays he to me, “of the ſhepherds of the Lignon, 
LI once undertook a journey to Forez, for the cx 
« preſs purpoſe of viewing the country of Celadon 
ey and Aſtrea, of which Ur feius has preſented us wit 
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« pictures ſo enchanting. Inſtead of amorous they - 
« herds, I ſaw, along the banks of the Lignon, no- 
5 thing but ſmiths, founders, and iron-mongers.” 

How! in a country ſo delightful | 

« It is a country merely of forges. It was this 
& journey to Forez which diflolved my illuſion. Till 
* then, never a year paſled that I did not read the 


* Aſtrea from end to end: I had become quite fami- 


4 liarized with all the perſonages of it. Thus Science 


© robs us of our pleaſures.” 

Oh ! my Arcadians have no manner of reſemblance 
to your blackſmiths, nor to the ideal ſhepherds of 
Urfeius, who paſſed the days and nights in no other 
occupation but that of making love, expoſed inter- 
nally to all the pernicious conſequences of idleneſs, 
and from without to the invaſions of ſurrounding Na- 
tions. Mine practiſe all the arts of rural life. There 
are among them ſhepherds, huſbandmen, fiſhermen, 
vine-dreſſers. They have availed themſelves of all 
the fites of their country, diverſified as it is with 
mountains, plains, lakes and rocks. Their manners 
are patriarchal, as in the early ages of. the World. 
There are in this Republic, no prieſts, no ſoldiers, 
no flaves; for they are ſo religious, that every Head 
of a family is the pontiff of it; ſo warlike, that every 
individual inhabitant is at all times prepared to take 
up arms in defence of his Country, without the in- 
ducement of pay; and in ſuch a ſtate of cquality, 
there are not ſo much as domefiic ſervants among 
them. The children are there brought up in the 


| habit of ſerving their parents. 


The utmoſt care is taken to avoid inſpiring them, 
U4 
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under the name of emulation, with the poiſon of 
ambition, and no ſuch leſſon is taught as that of ſur- 
paſſing each other; but, on the contrary, they are 
inured betimes to prevent one another, by good 
offices of every kind; to obey their parents; to pre- 
fer their father, their mother, a friend, a miſtreſs, to 
themſelves; and their Country to every thing. In 
this ſtate of Society there is no quarrelling among the 
young people, unleſs it be ſome diſputes among 
lovers, like thoſe of the Devin du Village. But virtue 
there frequently convokes the citizens to national 
aſſemblies, to concert together meaſures conducive to 
the general welfare. They elect, by a plurality of 
voices, their Magiſtrates, who govern the State as if 
it were one family, being entruſted at once with the 
functions peace, of war, and of religion. From 
their union"ſuch a force reſults, that they have ever 
been enabled to repel all the Powers who preſumed 
_ to encroach on their liberties. 

No uſeleſs, inſolent, diſguſiful, or terrifying monu- 
ment, is to be ſcen in their Country; no colonnades, 
triumphal arches, hoſpitals, or priſons; no frightſul 
gibbets on the hills as you enter thcir towns : but a 
bridge over a torrent, a well in the midſt of an arid 
plain, a grove of fruit-trees on an uncultivated moun- 
tain round a ſmall temple, the periſtyle of which ſerves 
as a place of ſhelter for travellers, apnounce, in ſitua- 
tions the moſt deſerted, the humanity of the inhabi- 
tants. Simple inſeriptions on the bark of a beech- 
tree, -or on a ryde unpoliſhed: 'rock, perpetuate to 
poſterity the memory of illuſtrious citizens, and of 
Seen actions. Is. hy -p idſt of manners ſo beneficent, 

04 CITE | | Religion 
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Religion ſpeaks to all hearts, in a language that 
knows no change. There is not a ſingle mountain, 
nor a river, but what is conſecrated to ſome God, 
and is called by his name ; not a fountain but what 
has it's Naiad ; not a flower, nor a bird, but what is 
the reſult of ſome ancient and affecting metamor- 
phoſis. The whole of Phyſics is there conveyed in 
religious ſentiments, and all religion in the monu- 
ments of Nature. Death itſelf, which empoiſons ſo 
many pleaſures, there preſents perſpectives only of 
conſolation, The tombs of anceſtors are raiſed amidſt 
groves of myrtle, of cypreſs, and of fir. Their de- 
ſcendants, to whom they endeared themſelves in life, 
reſort thither in their hours of pleaſure, or of pain, 
to decorate them with flowers, and to invoke their 
ſhades, perſuaded that they continually #efide over 
their deſtinies, The paſt, the preſent, and he future, 
link together all the members of this Society with the 
bands of the Law of Nature, ſo that, there, to live 
and to die is equally an object of deſire. | 

Such was the vague idea which I gave of the Plan 
of my Work to John-James, Fe was delighted with 
it, We made it oftener than once, on our walking 
excurſions, the ſubject of much pleaſant converſation. 
He ſometimes imagined incidents of a poignant 
ſimplicity, of which I availed myſelf. Nay, one day, 
he perſuaded me to change my Plan entirely. © You 


*1n your Hiſtory, ſuch as that of a man on his tra- 
* vels, to improve himſelf in the knowledge of Man- 
* kind. Out of this will ſpring up incidents varied 
be and agreeable. Regen it will be neceſſary to op- 

66 pow 


* muſt,” ſaid he to me, © ſuppoſe a principal action 
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*© poſe to the ſtate of Nature of the Nations of Arca- 
te dia, the ſtate of corruption of ſome other People, 
© in order to give relief to your pictures by means of 
* contraſts.” 

This advice was to me a ray of light which pro- 
duced another: namely, firſt of all, to oppoſe to theſe 
two pictures, that of the barbariſm of a third people, 
in order to repreſent the three ſucceſſive ſtates through 
which moſt Nations paſs ; that of barbariſm, that of 
Nature, and that of corruption. I thus had a com- 
plete harmony of three periods uſual to human So- 
cieties. 

In the view of repreſenting a ſtate of barbariſm, I 
made choice of Gaul, as a country, the commence- 
ments of which in every reſpect ought to intereſt us 
the moſt ghecauſe the firſt ſtate of a People com- 
municates an influence to all the periods of it's dura- 
tion, and makes itſelf felt even in a ſtate of decline, 
juſt as the education which a man receives on the 
breaſt extends it's influence even to the age of de- 
crepitude. Nay it ſeems as if at this laſt epocha the 
habits of infancy re-appeared with more force than 
thoſe of the reſt of life, as has been obſerved in the 
preceding Studies. The firſt impreſſions efface the 
laſt. The character of Nations 1s formed in the cra- 
dle, as well as that of Man. Rome in her decline pre- 
ſerved the ſpirit of univerſal domination, which the 
had from her origin. 

I found the principal characters of the manners, 
and of the religion of the Gauls, completely traced 
in Ce/ar's Commentaries, in Plutarch, in Tacitus on 
the Manners of the Germans, and in ſeveral modern 
| | Treatiſcs 
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Treatiſes on the Mythology of the Nations of the 
North. 

I have taken up the ſtate of the Gauls ſeveral ages 
prior to the time of Julius Ceſar, in order to have an 
opportunity of painting a more marked character of 
barbariſm, and approaching to that which we have 


ſound among the ſavage tribes of North-America. I 


fixed the commencement of the civilization of our 
Anceſtors at the deftruction of Troy; which was 
likewiſe the epocha, and undoubtedly the cauſe, of 
ſeveral important revolutions all over the Globe. The 
Nations of which the Human Race is compoſed, how- 
ever divided they may appear to be in reſpect of lan- 
guage, of religion, of cuſtoms, and of climate, are in 
equilibrium among themſelves, as the different Seas 
which compoſe the Ocean under different Latitudes. 
No extraordinary movement can be excited in any 
one of thoſe Seas, but what muſt communicate itſelf, 
more or leſs, to each of the others. They have all 
a tendency to find their level. A Nation 1s, farther, 
with reſpect to the Human Race, what a man is with 
reſpect to his own Nation. If that man dies in it, 
another is born there within the ſame compaſs of 
time. In like manner, if one State on the Globe is 
deſtroyed, another is regenerated at the ſame epocha: 
this is what we have ſeen happen in our own times, 
when the greateſt part of the Republic of Poland, 
having been diſmembered in the North of Europe, to 
be confounded in the three adjoining States, Ruſſia, 
Pruſſia, and Auſtria, very ſoon after the greateſt part 
of the Britiſh Colonics of North-America, was diſ- 
united from the three States of England, Scotland, 


and 
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and Ireland, to form one Republic ; and as there waz 
in Europe, a portion of Poland not diſmembered, 
there was in like manner, in America, a portion of 
the Colonies that did not ſeparate from Great-Britain, 
The ſame political re- actions are to be found in 
all Countries, and in all ages. When the Empire of 
the Greeks was ſubverted on the banks of the Euxine- 
Sea, in .1453, that of the Turks immediately re- 
placed it; and when that of Troy was deſtroyed in 
Afia, under Priam, that of Rome received it's birth 
in Italy, under Eneas. 
But, from that total ſubverſion of Troy, there en- 
ſued a great many revolutions of inferior moment in 
the reſt of the Human Race, and eſpecially in the 

Nations of Europe. 
I oppoſed to the ſtate of barbariſm of the Gauls, 
that of the corruption of Egypt, which was then at 
it's higheſt degree of civilization. To the epocha of 
the ſiege of Troy it is that many learned men have 
aſſigned the brilliant reign of Se/oftris. Beſides this 
opinion, being adopted by Fenelon in his Telemachus, 
was a ſufficient authority for my Work. I likewit: 
ſelected my traveller from Egypt, by the advice of 
John-James, in as much as, in Antiquity, a great many 
political and religious eſtabliſhments were communi- 
cated by reflux from Egypt, to Greece, to Italy, and 
even directly to the Gauls, as the Hiſtory of many of 
our ancient uſages ſufficiently evinces. This too 1s 
a conſequence of political re-actions. Whenever a 
State has attained it's higheſt degree of elevation, it 
is come to it's firſt ſtage of decay ; becauſe all human 
things begin to fade as ſoon as they have reached the 
. | point 
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point of perfection. Then it is that the Arts, the 
Sciences, Manners, Languages, begin to undergo a 
reflux from civilized to barbarous States, as is demon- 
ſtrated by the age of Alexander among the Greeks, of 
Auguſtus among the Romans, and of Louis XIV. 
among ourſelves, 

I had accordingly oppoſitions of character in the 
4 Gauls, the Arcadians, and the Egyptians. But Ar- 
E catlia alone preſented me with a great number of con- 
traſts to the other parts of Greece, which were but 
then emerging out of barbariſm; between the peace- 
ful manners of it's induſtrious inhabitants, and the 
boiſterous diſcordant characters of the heroes of Pylos, 
of Mycenæ, and of Argos; between the gentle ad- 
ventures of it's ſimple and innocent ſhepherdefles, 
and the awful cataſtrophes of [phigenia, of Electra, 
and of Clytemneſtra. 

I divided the materials of my Work into twelve 
Books, and conſtructed a kind of Epic Poem of 
them ; not conformably to the rules laid down by 
Ariſtotle, and to thoſe of our modern Critics, who 
pretend after him, that an Epic Poem ought to ex- 
hibit only one principal action of the life of a hero; 
but conformably to the Laws of Nature, and after the 
manner of the Chineſe, who frequently comprehend 
in it the whole life of a hero, which in my judgment 
is much more ſatisfactory. Beſides I have not in this 
deviated from the example of Hamer; for, if I have 


not adopted the plan of his Iliad, I have nearly copied 


that of his Odyſſey. 
But while I was deviſing plans for the happineſs 
of 
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of Mankind, my own was diſturbed by new cala- 
mities. | 

My ſtate of health, and my experience permitted 
me no longer to ſolicit in my native Country, the 
ſlender reſources which I was on the point of loſing 
there, nor to go abroad in queſt of them. Belides, 
the nature of the labours in which I had engaged 
could not poſſibly intereſt any Miniſter in my favour, 
I thought of preſenting to public view ſuch of them 
as I deemed moſt calculated to merit the protection 
of Government. I publiſhed my STupits or Na- 
TURE. I have the conſolation of believing that I 
have, in that Work, confuted ſundry dangerous errors, 
and demonſtrated ſome important truths. Their ſuc- 
ceſs has procured for me, without ſolicitation, a great 
many compliments on the part of the Public, and 
ſome annual marks of favour from the Crown, but of 
ſo little ſolidity, that a ſlight revolution in an ad- 
miniſtration has ſtripped me of moſt of them, and to- 
gether with them, what is much more vexatious, 
ſome others of ſtill higher conſideration which I had 
enjoyed for fourteen years. Court favour had the 
ſemblance of doing me good: the benevolence of the 
Public has given a more ſteady ſupport to me and to 
my Work. Toit I am indebted for a tranſient tran- 
quillity and repoſe; and under theſe auſpices I ſend 
into the World this firſt Book, entitled TE GavLs, 
to ſerve as an Introduction to the Arcadia. I have 
not enjoyed the ſatisfaction of talking on the ſubject 
of it to John-James. It was rather too rude for the 


placidneſs of our converſations. But rough and wild 
| as 
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as it may be, it is an opening in the rocks, from 
whence there is a glimpſe of the valley in which he 
ſometimes repoſed. Nay when he ſet out, with- 
out bidding me farewel, for Ermenonville, where he 
cloſed his days, I tried to recal myſelf to him by the 
image of Arcadia, and by the recollection of our an- 
cient intercourſe, in concluding the letter which 1 
wrote to him with theſe two verſes from Virgil, 
changing only a ſingle word. 
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Atque utinam ex vobis unus fecumque fuiſſem : 
Aut cuſtos gregis, aut mature vinitor uve ! 
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"BOOK FIRST. 


THE GAULS. 


LITTLE before the entumant Equinox, Tir- 
teus, a ſhepherd of Arcadia, was feeding his 
flock on one of the heights of Mount Lyceum, which 
projects along the gulph of Meſſenia. He was ſeated 
under the ſhade of ſome pine- trees at the foot of a 
rock, from whence he contemplated, at a diſtance, 
the Sea agitated by the winds of the South. It's 
olive-coloured waves were whitened with foam, which 
fell back in girandoles the whole length of the ſtrand. 
The fiſhing-boats, appearing and diſappearing alter- 
nately between the ſwelling ſurges, ventured, at the 
riſk of running a-ground on the beach, to truſt their 
ſafety to their inſignificance; whereas large veſſels, 
in full ſail, under the violent preſſure of the winds, 
kept at a cautious diſtance, from the dread of being 
ſhipwrecked. At the bottom of the gulph, crowds 
of women and children raiſed their hands to Heaven, 
and uttered the cries of ſolicitude at fight of the dan- 
ger which threatened thoſe poor mariners, and of the 
ſucceſſion of billows which rolled from the Sea, and 
broke with-a noiſe like thunder on the rocks of Ste- 
niclaros. The echoes of Mount Lyceum reverberated 
their hoarſe and confuſed roarings from all quarters, 
with ſo much exactneſs that Tirteus at times turned 
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round his head, imagining that the tempeſt was he. 
hind him, and that the Sea was breaking on the top 
of the mountain. But the cries of the coots and the 
ſea-gulls, which came flapping their wings to ſeck 
refuge there, and the flaſhes of lightning which fur- 
rowed the Horizon, ſoon made him ſenſible that 
ſafety. was on the dry land, and that the tempeſt was 
ſtill more dreadful at a diſtance, than it appeared to 
his view. 
ITirieus compaſſionated the deſtiny of ſeamen, and 
pronounced that of the ſhepherd to be bleſſed, as it 
in ſome degree reſembled that of the Gods by plac- 
ing tranquillity in his heart, and the tempeſt under 
his feet. 
While he was expreſſing his . to Heaven, 
two men of a noble deportment appeared on the great 
road which winded below, toward the baſe of the 
mountain. One of them was in the full vigour of 
life, and the other ſtill in the bloom of youth. They 
were walking with great ſpeed, like travellers impa- 
tient to reach their object. As ſoon as they were 
within hearing, the elder of the two called to Tires, 
aſking if they were not on the road to Argos. But 
the noiſe of the wind among the pines preventing his 
voice from being heard, the younger aſcended to- 
ward the ſhepherd, and cried aloud to him: “ Father, 
* are we not upon the road to Argos?“ ©* My ſon,” 
replied Tirteus, « I do not know where Argos lies. 
6“ You are in Arcadia, upon the road to Tegeum, 
* and thoſe towers which you ſee before you are thc 
towers of Bellemine.” While they were talking, a 


ſhagged dog, young and frolicſome, which accom- 
panied 
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panied the ſtranger, having perceived in the flock a 
ſhe-goat entirely white, ran up to play with her; but 
the goat, terrified at the ſight of this animal, whoſe 
eyes were covered all over with hair, fled toward the 
top of the mountain, and the dog purſued her. The 
young man recalled his dog, which immediately re- 
turned to his feet, lowering his head, and wagging 
his tail. He then ſlipped a leaſh round the dog's 
neck, and begging the ſhepherd to hold him faſt, he 
ran after the goat, which {till continued to flee+be- 
fore him: his dog however ſeeing him ready to diſ- 
appear, gave ſo violent a jerk to Tirteus, that he made 
his eſcape with the leaſh about his neck, and ran with 
ſuch ſpeed, that in a ſhort time, neither goat, trayel- 
ler, nor dog, were to be ſeen. 

The traveller who had remained on the highway, 
was preparing to follow his companion, when the 
ſhepherd thus addreſſed him: “ Sir, the weather is 
* boiſterous, night approaches, the foreſt and the 
* mountain are full of quagmires, in which you may 
be in danger of loſing yourſelf. Come and repoſe 
< yourſelf a while in my cottage, which is not far 
* from hence. I am perfectly ſure that my goat, 
which is very tame, will return of herſelf, and bring 
back your friend to us, provided he does not loſe 
< ſight of her.” In ſaying theſe words he applied his 
pipe to his mouth, and the flock immediately began 
to file off by a path, toward the ſummit of the moun- 
tain. A large ram marched at, the head of this little 
flock ; he was followed by ſix ſhe goats, whoſe dugs 
almoſt touched the ground; twelve ewes accompa- 
nied by their lambs, which were already conſiderably 
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grown, came next; a ſhe-aſs and her colt cloſed the 
proceſſion. _ 

The ſtranger followed Tirteus in filence, They 
aſcended about fix hundred paces, along an open 
down planted here and there with broom and roſe- 
mary : as they were entering the foreſt of oaks, which 
covers the top of Mount Lyceum, they heard the 
barking of a dog ; ſoon after they deſeried the young 
man's ſhock running toward them, followed by his 
maſter, who carried the white goat on his ſhoulders, 
Tirteus ſaid to him: © My fon, though this goat is 
« dearer to me than any other of the whole flock, I 
© would rather have loſt her than that you ſhould have 
« endured ſo much fatigue in recovering her; but if 
« you pleaſe, you ſhall this night repoſe in my cot- 
« tage ; and to-morrow, if you are reſolved to con- 
« tinue your journey, I will conduct you to Tegeum, 
Where you may be informed of the road to Argos. 
* Notwithſtanding, Sirs, if I may be permitted to 
&« adviſe, you will not depart from hence to-morrow. 
56 It is the feaſt of Jupiter, celebrated on Mount Ly- 
«© ceum, and people aſſemble here in multitudes from 
« all Arcadia, and from a great part of Greece. If 
« you are ſo good as to accompany me thither, when 
5 I preſent myſelf at the altar of Jupiter, I ſhall be 
5 rendered more acceptable by adoring him in com- 
«© pany with my gueſts.” The young ſtranger replied: 
* Oh, good ſhepherd : we accept with cheerfulneſs 
« your hoſpitality for this night, but to-morrow with 
« the dawn we muſt purſue our journey toward Argos. 
We have for a long time been contending with the 


* waves, in order to reach that city, ſo celebrated 
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4 over the whole Earth, for it's temples, for it's pa- 
« laces, and from it's being the reſidence of the great 
% Agamemnon.” 

After he had thus ſpoken, they croſſed a part of 
the foreſt of Mount Lyceum toward the Eaſt, and 
deſcended into a little valley ſheltered from the winds. 
A freſh and downy herbage covered the ſides of it's 
hills. At the bottom flowed a rivulet called Ache- 
jöus,« which falls into the river Alpheus, whoſe 


* 'There were in Greece ſeveral rivers and rivulets which bare 
this name. Care muſt be taken not to confound the brook which 
iſſued from Mount Lyceum, with the River of that name, whiwh 
deſcended from Mount Pindus, and which ſeparated Etolia from 
Acarnania. This River Achelöus, as the fable goes, changed him- 
ſelf into a Bull, in order to diſpute with Hercules the poſſeſſion of 
Deianira, daughter of Oeneus King of Etolia. But Hercules having 
ſeized him by one of his horns, broke it off; and the diſarmed 
River was obliged to replace the loſt horn, by aſſuming one taken 
from the head of the goat Amalthea. The Greeks were accuſtomed 
to veil natural truths under ingenious fictions. The meaning of 
the fable in queſtion is this: The Greeks gave the name of Ache- 
löus to ſeveral rivers, from the word Ayian, which fignifies herd 
of oxen, either on account of the bellowing noiſe of their waters, 
or rather becauſe their heads uſually ſeparated, like thoſe of oxen, 
into horns, or branches, which facilitate their confluence into 
each other, or into the Sea, as has been obſerved in the preced- 
ing Studies. Now the Achel6us being liable to inundations, 
Hercules, the friend of Oeneus King of Etolia, formed a canal for 
receiving the ſuperflux of that river, according to Strabo's account, 
which weakened one of it's ſtreams, and gave birth to the fabu- 
lous idea, that Hercules had broken off one of his horns. But as, 
on the other hand, there reſulted from this canal a ſource of abun- 
Jant fertility to the adjacent country, the Greeks adaed that Ache- 
löus, in place of his bull's horn, had taken in exchange that of 
the goat Amalthea, which, as is well known, was the ſymbol of 
plenty, ; | 
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iſlands, covered with alders and linden trees, are per- 
ceptible at a diſtance from the plain. The trunk of 
an old willow, laid low by the hand of time, ſerved 
as a bridge to the Achelous ; this bridge had no ledg- 
ing, except ſome large reeds which grew on cach fide 
of it ; but the brook, the bottom of which was paved 
with rocks, was ſo caſily forded over, and ſo little uſe 
had been made of the bridge, that the convolvolus 
almoſt entirely covered it with it's heart-ſhaped foli- 
age, and with flowers reſembling white ſpares. 

At alittle diſtance from this bridge ſtood the dwell- 
ing of Tiriezs. It was a ſinall houſe covered with 
thatch, built in the middle of a moſſy ground. Two 
poplars formed a ſhade for it to the Weſt. On the 
South fide, a vine ſurrounded the doors and windows 
with it's purple cluſters, and with it's leaves already 
of the eolour of fire. An old ivy ſheltered it from 
the North, and covered, with it's ever-green foliage, 
a part of the ſtair-caſe, which led on the outſide to 
the upper ſtory. | 

As ſoon as the flock approached the houſe they be- 
gan to bleat, according to euſtom. Immediately s 
young maiden appeared, deſcending the ſtaircaſe, and 
carrying under her arm a veſſel to receive the milk 
which the was going to draw. Her robe was of white 
wool ; her cheſtnut locks were turned up under a hat 
ue of the rind of the linden- tree; her arms and 
feet were naked, and inſtead of ſhoes ſhe wore ſocks, 
as is the faſhion of the young women of Arcadia. 
From her ſhape you would have thought her onc of 
the nymphs of Diana ; from her vaſe, that ſhe was 
the Nulad of the fountain; but her timidity ſoon diſ- 
covered 
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covered her to be a ſhepherdeſs. As ſoon as ſhe 
perceived the ſtrangers, ſhe caſt down her eyes, and 
bluſhed. | 

Tirteus ſaid to her: © Cyanea, my daughter, make 
c haſte to milk your goats, and to prepare ſomething 
« for ſupper, while I warm ſome water to waſh the 
« fect of theſe travellers whom Jupiter has ſent to us.” 
In the mean while he entreated the ſtrangers to repoſe 
themſelves on a graſs-plat, at the foot of the vine. 
Cyanea, having kneeled down on the turf, milked. the 
goats which had aſſembled around her; and having 
finiſhed, ſhe led the flock into the ſheep-fold, which 
ſtood at one end of the houſe, Tirteus in the mean 
time warmed water, and waſhed the feet of his gueſts, 
after which he invited them to walk in. 

Night was already advanced ; but a lamp ſuſpend- 
ed from the cicling, and the blaze of the hearth, 
which was placed after the manner of the Greeks, in 
the middle of the habitation, ſufficiently illuminated 
the interior of it. There were ſeen hanging round 
the walls, flutes, ſhepherd's crooks, ſcrips, moulds 
for making cheeſe ; baſkets of fruit and*carthen pans 
full of milk ſtood upon ſhelves faſtened to the joiſts, 
Over the door by which they had entered there was 
a ſmall ſtatue of the good Ceres, and over that of the 
theep-fold, a figure of the God Pan, formed from the 
root of an olive-tree. 

As ſoon as the firangers were introduced, Cyanea 
covered the table, and ſerved up cabbages with ba- 
con, ſome wheaten bread, a pot filled with wine, a 
cream cheeſe, freſh eggs, and ſome of the ſecond 
figs of the year, white and violet coloured. She 
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placed by the board four ſeats made gf oak. She 
covered that of her father with the ſkin of a wolf, 
which he himſelf had killed in hunting. Afterwards, 
having aſcended to the upper ſtory, ſhe returned 
with the fleeces of two fheep ; but whilſt ſhe ſpread 
them on the ſeats of the travellers ſhe burſt into 
tears. Her father ſaid to her:“ My dear daughter, 
* will you remain for ever inconſolable about the loſs 
* of your mother ? And can you never touch any 
te thing which ſhe was accuſtomed to uſe without 
* ſhedding tears?“ Cyanea made no reply, but turn- 
ing her head toward the wall, ſhe wiped her eyes. 
Tirieus addrefled a prayer and offered a libation to 
Jupiter, the patron of hoſpitality ; then having in- 
vited his gueſts to fit down, they all bags to eat in 
profound filence, 

When the meal was finiſhed, Tirteus ſaid to the 
two travellers : © My dear gueſts, had you chanced 
© to enter the habitation of ſome other inhabitant of 
« Arcadia, or had you pafled this way ſome years 
«© ago, you would have been much better received. 
* But the hand of Jupiter has ſmitten me. I once 
6c poſſeſſed, upon the neighbouring hill, a garden 
„* which ſupplied me at all ſeaſons with pulſe, and 
« excellent fruit: It is ſwallowed up in the foreſt. 
«This ſolitary valley once reſounded with the low- 
* ing of my oxen. Nothing was to be heard, from 
© morn to eve, in my dwelling, but ſongs of mirth 
cc and ſounds of joy. I have ſeen around this table 
« three ſons and four daughters. The youngeſt ſon 
« was arrived at an age capable of tending a flock 


of ſheep, My daughter ow dreſſed her little 
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& ſiſters, and already ſupplied the place of a mother 
* to them. My wife, induſtrious, and ſtill young, 
& maintained all the year round gaiety, peace and 
« abundance in my habitation. But the loſs of my 
c eldeſt ſon has been followed by that of almoſt my 
& whole family. Like other young men, he was de- 
4 firous of ſhewing his agility by climbing up the 
6 higheſt trees. His mother, to whom ſuch exerciſes 
« cauſed the greateſt dread, had frequently entreated 
him to abſtain from amuſements of this kind. I 
& had often predicted that ſome misfortune would be 
the conſequence. Alas! the Gods have puniſhed 
4 my unwarrantable predictions by accompliſhing 
« them. One Summer's day, in which my ſon was 
* in the foreſt keeping the flocks with his brothers, 
* the youngeſt of them took a faney to eat ſome of 
* the fruit of a wild cherry-tree. 'The eldeſt imme- 
* diately climbed it, in order to gather them; and 
* when he had reached the ſummit, which was very 
elevated, he perceived his mother at a little diſ- 
* tance, who perceiving him in her turn, uttered a 
“loud ſcream and fainted. At this ſight, terror, or 
# repentance, ſeized my unhappy ſon ; he fell. His 
* mother, being brought to herſelf by the cries of 
* her children, ran toward him, but in vain attempt- 
* ed to re-animate him in her arms : the unfortunate 
* youth turned his eyes toward her, pronounced her 
* name and mine, and expired. The grief with which 
* my wife was overwhelmed, carried her in a few 
* days to the grave. The moſt tender union reigned 
t amongſt my children, and equalled their affection 
* for their mother. They however all died, through 
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& ſorrow for her loſs, and for that of each other. 
How much anxicty has it coſt me to preſerve this 
6“ poor girl!“... Thus ſpake Tirteus, and in ſpite of 
his efforts the tcars ruſhed to his eyes. Cyanea threw 
herſelf on the boſom of her father, and mixing her 
tears with his, ſhe preſſed him in her arms, unable to 
utter a ſyllable. 7. irteus ſaid to her : © Cyanea, my 
dear daughter, my ſole conſolation, ceaſe to afflict 
* thyſelf. We ſhall one day fee them again; they 
© are with the Gods.” Thus he ſpake, and ſerenity 
once more appeared on his countenance, and on that 
of his daughter. With the greateſt compoſure, ſhe 
poured out ſome wine into each of the cups ; then 
taking a ſpindle, and a diſtaff furniſhed with wool, 
{the ſeated herſelf by her father, and began to ſpin, 
looking at him, and ſupporting herſelf on his knees. 

The travellers in the mean time were melted into 
tears. At length the younger of the two, reſuming 
the converſation, ſaid to Tirteus : © Had we been 
received into the palace, and at the table of Av- 
© memnon, at that inſtant when, covered with glory, 
* he was reſtored to his daughter Ip nia, and to 
* his wife Clytemneftra, who had languiſhed for his 
& return ſo long, we could neither have ſeen nor 
* heard any thing ſo affecting as what we have juſt 
„ witneſſed.— Oh! my good ſhepherd ! it muſt be 
© acknowledged that you have experienced ſevere 
trials; but if Cephas, whom you ſee here, would 
relate to you thoſe which overwhelm men in every 
* quarter of the Globe, you would ſpend this whole 
night in liſtening to him, and in bleſſing your own 
lot: how many ſources of diſtreſs are unknown to 
“ you 
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« you in the midſt of this peaceful retreat! You here 
| « live in perfect freedom; Nature ſupplies all your 
„ wants; paternal love renders you happy, and a 

mild religion conſoles you under all your griefs.” 
| Cephas, taking up the converſation, ſaid to his 
young friend: * My fon, relate to us your own mis- 
| © fortunes : Tirteus will liſten to you with more in- 
e tereſt than he would to me. In mature age, virtue 
« is generally the fruit of reafon ; in youth, it is al- 
«* ways that of feeling.” 

Tirteus, addreſſing himſelf to the young ſtranger, 
ſaid :“ Perſons of my age do not ſleep much. If 
* you are not over oppreſſed with fatigue, I ſhall 
© receive great pleaſure from hearing you. I have 
never quitted my own country, but I love and ho- 
* nour travellers. They are under the protection of 
* Mercury and of Jupiter. Something uſeful may al- 
* ways be gathered from them. As for yourſclt, you 
* muſt certainly have experienced great diſtreſs in 
* your own country, having at fo early an age ſepa- 
rated from your parents, with whom it is ſo pleaſant 
* to live and to dic.” TTY 

Though it is difficult,” replied the young man, 
* td ſpeak always of ourſelves with ſincerity, yet, as 
you have given us fo kind a reception, I ſhall can- 
* didly relate to you all my adventures both good 
* and bad.“ 

My name is Amaſis. I was born at Thebes in 
Egypt, the ſon of an opulent father. He had me 
educated by the prieſts of the Temple of Oſiris. 
They inſtructed” me in all the Sciences upon which 
Egypt values herſelf : the facred language by which 
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you may converſe with ages paſt, and that of the 
Greeks, which enables us to hold converſe with a 
the Nations of Europe. But what is infinitely fupe. 
rior to Science and Language, they taught me to be 
juſt, to ſpeak truth, to fear the Gods only, and to 
prefer before every thing elſe that gory: which is ge- 
quired by virtue. 
This laſt ſentiment inereaſed in me as I grew up, 
Nothing had been ſpoken of in Egypt for ſome time 
paſt but the Trojan war. The names of Achilles, of 
Hector, and of other heroes, diſturbed my fleep. 1 
would have purchaſed a fingle day of their renown, 
by the ſacrifice of my whole life. I thought the deſ- 
tiny of my countryman Memnon was enviable, who 
had periſhed on the walls of Troy, and in honour of 
whom a ſuperb monument was reared at Thebcs.* 
What 


* Memnon, the ſon of Tithonus and Aurora, was killed at the 
fiege of Troy by Achilles. A magnificent tomb was erected to his 
memory at Thebes in Egypt, the ruins of which till ſu bſiſt on 
the banks of the Nile, in a place called by the Ancients Mem: 
um ; and in modern times, by the Arabians, Medinet Halou; 
that is, City of the Father. Here are ſtill to be ſeen coloſſal frag- 
ments of his ſtatue, out of which in former times harmonious 
founds iſſued at the riſing of Aurora. 

I propoſe to make, in this place, ſome ohfrvations on the ſub- 
ject of the ſound which that ſtatue produced, becauſe it is parti- 
cularly intereſting to the ſtudy of Nature. In the firſt place, it 1s 
impoſſible to call the fact in queſtion. The Engliſh Traveller 
Richard Poceck who, in the year 1738, viſited the remains of the 
Memnonium, of which he has given a deſcription as minute as the 
preſent ſtate of things admits of, quotes, on the ſubject of the mat- 
vellous effect of Memnon's ſtatue, ſeveral authorities of the An- 
cients, of which I here preſent an abridgment. 

Strabo tells us, that there were in the Memnonium, among other 
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© What do I ſay ? I would willingly have given my 
© body to be changed into the ſtatue of a hero, pro- 
1 vided 
E coloſſal figures, two ſtatues at a ſmall diſtance from each other; 
dat the upper part of one of them had been thrown down, and 
chat there iſſued once a day from it's pedeſtal, a noiſe ſimilar to 
that produced by ſtriking upon a hard body. He himſelf heard 
the noiſe, having been on the ſpot with Alius Gallus; but he pre- 
& tends not to affirm, whether it proceeded from the baſis, or from 
| the ſtatue, or from the by-ſtanders. 
Pliny the Naturaliſt; a man more ſcrupulouſly exact than is 
generally imagined, when an extraordinary fact is to be atteſted, 
ſatisfies himſelf with relating the one in queſtion, on the public 
faith, employing ſuch terms of doubt as theſe ; Narratur, ut pu- 
tant, dicunt, of which he makes ſuch frequent uſe in his Work. 
It is when he is mentioning the ſtone called baſaltes, H fe Nat. 
lib. 36, cap. 7. 

Invenit eadem Eg yptus in Ethiopia quem vocant baſalten, ferrei coloris 
atque duritiq. ... 

Non abſimilis illi narratur in Thebis, delubro Serapis, ut putant, 
Mennonis flatud dicatus ; quem quotidiano ſclis ortu contactum radiis 
crepare dicunt. 

„The Egyptians likewiſe found, in Ethiopia, a ſtone called 
* baſaltes, of the colour and hardneſs of iron. | 

One not unlike it is ſaid to be the ſtone of which the ſtatue 
of Memnon is made, at Thebes, in the Temple of Serapis, from 
* whence, as the report goes, a ſound iffues every, morning on 

*it's being ſtruck with the rays of the riſing Sun.“ 

Jorenal, ſo carefully on his guard againſt ſuperſtition, eſpe. 
| cally the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, adopts this fact in his fifteenth 
| Satire, which is levelled at theſe very ſuperſtitions. 


Effigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 
Dimidio magice. reſonant ubi Memnone chorde , 
| Atque vetus Thebes cemum jacet obruta portis. 


There ſhines the gilded image of a conſecrated monkey, 
; * where the magic chords reſound from the mutilated ſtatue af 


* Memnon, and ancient Thebes lies buried under the ruins of her 
10 gates.“ 
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vided they had expoſed me, on a pillar, to the vene. 
ration of Nations. I reſolved then to tear myſel{ 
from 


Panſanias relates that it was Camdy/ſes who broke this ſtatue; 
that half of the trunk was fallen to the ground ; that the other 
half emitted every day, at ſun-riſing, a ſound ſimilar to that of a 
bow-ſtring ſnapping from over-tenſion. 

Phil:ftratus ſpeaks of it from his own knowledge. He ſays, in 
the life of Apollonius of Tyana, that the Memnonium was not only a 
Temple, but a forum ; that is a place of very conſiderable extent, 
containing it's public ſquares, it's private buildings, &c. Fa 
temples, in ancient times, had a great many exterior dependen- 
cies ; the groves which were conſecrated to them, apartments 
for the prieſts, encloſures for the victims, and accommodations 
for the entertainment of ſtrangers. Philoſtratus aſſures us that he 
faw the ſtatue of Memnon entire, which ſuppoſes that the upper 
part of it had been repaired in his time. He repreſents it under 
the form of a young man ſitting, with his eyes turned toward the 
riſing Sun. It was of a black-coloured ſtone. Both feet were in 
a line, as was the caſe with all the ancient ſtatues, up to the time 
of Dedalus, who was the firſt it is ſaid that made ſtatues to ad- 
vance, the one leg before the other. It's hands reſted on tue 
thighs, as if going to riſe, | 

On looking at the eyes and mouth you would have cee i 
was going to ſpeak. Philoſtratus and his travelling companions 
were not ſurprized at the attitude of this ſtatue, becauſe they were 
ignorant of it's virtue: but when the rays of the riſing Sun fri 
darted on it's head, they no ſooner reached the mouth than it did 
actually ſpeak, which appeared to them a prodigy. | 

Here is, accordingly, a ſeries of grave Authors, from Sa 
who lived under Auguſtus, down to Philoftratus who lived under. 
the reigns of Caracalla and Geta, that is, during a period of two 
hundred years, who affirm that the ſtatue of Memnon emitted à 
lound at the rifing of Aurora. 

As to Richard Pocock, who ſaw only the half of it in 1738, he 
found it in the ſame ſtate that Strabo had ſeen it, about 1738 
years befare, except that it emitted no ſound. He lays it is of a 


particular ſort of granite, hard and porous, ſuch as he had nevet 
ſeep 


2 
8 
5 
2 
B 


from the delights of Egypt, and from the endear- 
ments of my paternal manſion, in order to acquire an 

illuſtrious 
ſeen before, and which a good deal reſembles the eagle-ſtone. 
At the diſtance of thirty feet from it, to the North, there 1s, as 


in the time in Strabo, another coloſſal ſtatue entire, built of five 
layers of ſtones, the pedeſtal of which 1s 30 feet long and 17 


1 broad. But the pedeſtal of the mutilated ſtatue, which is that of 


Memon, is 33 feet long by 19 broad. It conſiſts of a ſingle piece, 
though cleft about 10 feet behind the back of the ſtatue. Pocock 
ſays nothing of the height of theſe pedeſtals, undoubtedly becauſe 
they are encumbered with ſand; or rather becauſe the perpetual 
and inſenſible action of gravity muſt have made them fink into the 


Earth, as may be remarked of all the ancient monuments which 
ate not founded on the ſolid rock. This effect is obſervable, in 


like manner, in the caſe of heavy cannon, and piles of balls, laid 
on the ground in our arſenals, which imperceptibly ſink in the 
courle of a few years, unleſs ſupported by ſtrong. platforms. 

As to the reſt of the ſtatue of Memnon, the following are the 
dimenſions given by Pocock. ; 


| Feet. In. 
From the ſole of the foot to the; ankle-bone — 2 6 
From ditto to the inſtep — — 4 0 
From ditto up to the top of the knee — 19 0 


The foot is 5 feet broad, and the leg 4 feet thick. 

Pecock apparently refers theſe meaſurements to the Englith 
ſtandard, which reduces them nearly by the eleventh part. He 
tound beſides on the pedeſtal, on the legs and the feet of the ſtatue, 
ſeveral inſcriptions in unknown characters; others of great anti- 
quity, in Greek and Latin, very indifferently engraved, which are 
the atteſtations of the perſons who had heard the ſound which it 
emitted. | 

The remains of the. Memnonium. preſent all around, to a very 
great diſtance, ruins of an immenſe and uncouth architecture, 
excavations in the ſolid rock which form part of a temple, pro- 
digious fragments of walls tumbled down and reduced to rub- 
biſn, and others ſtanding ; a pyramidical gate, avenues, ſquare 
Pillars, ſurmounted by ſtatues with the head broken off, holding 
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in one hand a Int, arid a Whip in the other, as that of C/ 


ſerved to themſelves. They were not ignorant aſſuredly of the 
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illuſtrious reputation. Every time that I prefentcd 
myſelf before my father, © Send me to the ſiege of 
cc Troy,” 


At a ſtill greater diſtance, fragments of gigantic figures lie ſcat- 
tered along the ground, heads of fix feet diameter, and 11 feet in 
length, ſhoulders 21 feet broad, human ears three feet long and 
16 inches broad; other figures which ſeem to iffue out of the 
earth, of which the Phrygian bonnets only are to be ſeen, Al! 
theſe gigantic productions are made of the moſt precious mate- 
rials, of black and white marble, of marble entirely black, of 
marble with ted ſpots, of black granite, of yellow granite ; and 
they are, for the moſt part, loaded with hieroglyphics. What, 
ſentiments of reſpe& and admiration muſt have been produced in - 
the minds of thoſe ſuperſtitious people, by ſuch enormous and 
myſterious fabrics, eſpecially when in their ſolemnly filent courts, 
plaintive ſounds were heard iſſuing from a breaſt of ſtone, at the 
firſt rays of Aurora, and the coloſſal Memnon ſighing at fight of his 
mother. | | | | 

The fact is too well atteſted, and is of too long duration, to 
admit of being called in queſtion. Nevertheleſs many of the 
learned have thought proper to aſcribe it to ſome exterior and 
momentaneous artifice of the prieſts of 'Thebes. Nay it appears 
that Strabo, who witneſſed the noiſe made by the ſtatue, hints 
this ſuſpicion. We know in reality that ventriloquiſts are able, 
without moving the lips, to utter words and ſounds which ſeem 
to come from a conſiderable diſtance, though they are produced 
cloſe by your ſide. For my own part, however durable the mar- 
vellous effect of Memnon's ſtatue may be ſuppoſed, I can conceive 
it produced by the Aurora, and eaſily imitable, without being un- 
der the neceſſity of renewing the artifice of it, till after the lapſe 
of ages. It is well known that the prieſts of Egypt made a par- 
ticular ſtudy of Nature; that they had formed of it a Science 
known by the name of Magic, the poſſeſſion of which they re- 


effect of the dilatation of metals, and among others of iron, which 
is contracted by cold and lengthened by heat. They might have 
placed, in the great baſis of Memnon's ſtatue, a long iron rod in 

| | a ſpiral 
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te Troy,“ ſaid I to him, * that I may purchaſe for 
« myſelf a name renowned among men. You have 
; £6 my 


> ſpiral line, and ſuſceptible, from it's extenſion, of contraction 
and dilatation, by the {lighteſt action of cold and of heat. 

Ibis medium was ſufficient for extracting found from ſome 
metallic compoſition. Their coloſſal ſtatues being partly hollaw, 

as may be ſeen in the ſphinx near the pyramids of Grand Cairo, 
they could diſpoſe in them machinery of every kind. The ſtone 
itlelf of the ſtatue of Memnon being, according to Pliry, a ba- 
taltes, which poſſeſſes the hardneſs and the colour of iron, may 
very well have the power of contracting and of dilating itſelf, 
like this metal, of which it is apparently compoſed. It is cer- 
tainly of a nature different from other ſtones, as Pococt, who had 
made obſervation of all ſorts of theſe, affirms that he had never 

* ſeen the like of it. He aſcribes to it a particular character of 

' hardneſs and poroſity, which are in general attributes of ferrugi- 
nous ſtones. It might therefore be ſuſceptible of contraction and 
dilatation, and thus poſſeſs within itſelf a principle of motion, 
eſpecially at the riſing of Aurora, when the contraſt of the cold 
night and of the firſt rays of the riſing Sun has moſt action. 

This effect muſt have been infallible under a ſky like that of 
Upper Egypt, where it ſcarcely ever rains. The ſounds emitted 
tram the ſtatue of Memnon, at the moment when the Sun appeared 
over the Horizon of Thebes, had therefore nothing more mar- 
vellous in it, than the exploſion of the cannon of the Palais Royal, 
and that of the mortar of the King's-Garden, as the Sun paſſes 
over the meridian of Paris. With a burning glaſs, a bit of match, 
and ſome gun- powder, it would be eaſily poſſible to make a ſtatue 
of Jupiter thunder in the midſt of a deſert, on ſuch a day of the 
year, and even at ſuch an hour of the day and of the night as 
might be reſolved on. This would appear ſo much the more 

marvellous, that it would thunder only in clear weather, like the 
highly ominous thunder-claps among the Ancients. | 

What prodigies are operated at this day on perſons labouring 
under the prejudices of ſuperſtition, by means of electricity, 
which through the medium of a rod of iron, or of copper, ſtrikes | 

in an inviſible manner, is capable of killing a man at a fingle 

Vor. III. * 0 blow» 
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my elder brother with yon, who is fuffleient to 
* ſecure the continuance of your poſterity : If you 
* always 


blow, calls down the thunder from the boſom of the cloud, and 
directs it at pleaſure as it falls? What effects might not he pro- 
duced by means of aëroſtation, that art ſtill in it's infancy, which 
through the medium of, a globe of taffeta, glazed over with a» 
elaſtic gum, and filed with a putrid air, eight or ten times lighter 
than that which we breathe, raiſes ſeveral inen at once above the 
clouds, where the winds tranſport them to incred:bte diſtances, a: 
the rate of nine or ten leagues an hour, and without the leaſt ſa- 
tigue? Our acrofiats it is true are of no manner of aſe to vs, 
becauſe they are carried along at the merey of the winds, as they 
have not yet diſcovered the means of conducting their machinery; 
but I am perſuaded they will one day attain this point of perfec- 
tion. There is, on the ſubject of this invention, a very curious 
paſſage in the Hiſtory of China, which proves that the Chineſe 
were in ancient times acquainted with atroftation, and that they 
knew the method of conducting the machine which way they 
pleaſed, by night and by day. This need not excite ſurprize, on 
the part of a Nation which has invented before us the Art of 
Printing, the Mariner's Compaſs, and Gun- powder. 

I hail give this fact complete from the Chineſe annals, in the 
view of rendering our incredulous Readers ſomewhat more re- 
ſerved, when they treat as fabulous what they do not compre- 
hend in the Hiftory of Antiquity; and credulous Readers not 
quite fo eaſy of belief, when they aſcribe to miracles, or to magie. 
effects which modern phyſics imitate publicly in our own ͤ days. 

It is on the ſubject of the Emperor Ki, according to Father {: 
Comte, or Kicu conformable to the pronunciation of Father Man- 
tini, who has given us a Hiſtory of the earlieſt Emperors of China, 
after the annals of the Country. This Prince, who reigned about 
three thouſand fix hundred years ago, gave himſelf up to the 

commiſſion of cruefties to barbarous, and to Irregularities fo 
abominable, that the name is to this day held in deteſtation all 
over China, and that when they mean to deſcribe a man diſho- 
noured by every ſpecics of criminality, they gave him the appel- 
lation of Kiev, In order to enjoy the delights of a voluptuous 
lite 
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e always 6ppoſe my inclinations, through the dread - 
of loſing me, know, that if I eſcape the ſword, I 
ſhall 


life without diſtraction, he retired, with his lady and favourites, 
into a magnificent palace, from which the light of the Sun was 
excluded on every fide, He ſupplied it's place by an infinite 
number of ſuperb lamps, the luſtre of which ſeemed, to him, 
- preferable to that of the Orb of Day, becauſe it was ever uniform, 
and did not recal to his imagination, by the viciſſitudes of day 
and night, the rapid courſe of human life. Thus, in the midſt 
of ſplendid apartments always illuminated, he renounced the go- 
rernment of Empire, to put on the yoke of his own patſions. But 
the Nations, whoſe intereſts he had abandoned, having revolted, 
chaced him from his infamous retreat, and ſent him out a vaga- 
bond for his life, having by his miſconduct deprived his poſterity 
of the ſucceſſion to the Crown, which was transferred to another 
family, and leaving a memory loaded with ſuch execrations, that 
tne Chineſe Hiftorians never give him any other name but the 
Robber, without once beſtowing on him the title of Emperor. 
At the ſame time, ſays Father le Comte, they deſtroyed 
* his palace; and in order to tranſmit to poſterity the memory of 
* worthlefſacls fo eminent, they ſuſpended the lamps of it in all 
the quarters of the city. This cuſtom was repeated annually, 
and became from that time a remarkable feſtivity all over the 
« Empire. It is celebrated at Yaint-Cheou with more magni- 
** ficence than any where elſe, and it is ſaid that formerly the 
© illuminations on this occaſion were ſo beautiful, that one Em- 
„ peror, not daring avowedly to quit his Court, and reſort thither 
to enjoy the ſpectacle, put himſalf, the Queen and ſeveral 
"* Princefies of the Blood, into the hands of a magician, who en- 
** gaged to convey them to it in a very ſhort time. He made 
them mount in the night-time on ſuperb thrones, which were 
carried aloft by ſ wans; and which in a moment arrived at Yamt- 
Cheou. 

The Emperor, wafted through the air on clouds which gra- 
** Cually deſcended over the city, contemplated the whole feſtival 
* at his leiſure: he afterwards returned thence with the ſame 
8 velocity, and by the fame vehicle, without it's bang e 
Y 2 a at 
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* ſhall not eſcape the more painful death of chagrin.” 
In truth, I was viſibly declining; I avoided all ſociety, 
and 


* at Court that he had been at all abſent. This is not the only 
fable which the Chineſe relute. They have hiſtories relative to 
<< every ſubject, for they are ſuperſtitious to an excels, and on 
the ſubject of magic in particular, whether feigned or real, 
© there is not a People in the World to be compared with them.“ 
Aemoirs of the Preſent State of China, by Father le Comte. Letter Fl. 
This Emperor, who was thns tranſported through the air, ac- 
cording to Father Magaillaus, was called Tam, and this event 
took place two thouſand years after the reign of Kren; that is 
about fixteen hundred years ago. Father Magaillaus, who ex- 
preſſes no doubt reſpecting the truth of the event, though he fup- 
poſes it to have been performed hy magic, adds, after the Chineſe, 
that the Emperor Tam cauſed a concert of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic to be played by his band in the air over Yamt-Cheou, 
which greatly ſurprized the inhabitants of that city. It's diſtance 
from Nankin, where the Emperor might be then ſuppoſed to re- 
fide, is about eighteen leagues. However, if he was at Pekin, as 
Magaillans gives us to underſtand, when he tays that the Courier 
from Yamt-Cheou was a month on the road, in carrying him the 
news of that extraordinary muſic, which they aſeribed to the 
inhabitants of Heaven, the acrial journey was 175 leagues in 2 
ſtraight line. | 
But without departing from the fact as it ftands, if Father /: 
Comte had ſeen at noon-day, as was done by the whole inhabitants 
of Paris, of London, and of the other moſt conſiderable cities ot 
Europe, Philoſophers ſuſpended by globes above the clouds, car- 
ried 40, nay 50 leagues irom the point of their departure, and 
one of them croſſing, through the air, the arm of the Sea which 
ieparates England from France, he would not ſo haſtily have 
treated the Chineſe. tradition as a fable. I find beſides a great 
analogy of forms between thoſe magnificent thrones, and thoſe glouts 
which gradually deſcended over the city of Yamt-Cheou, and our atro- 
ſtatic globes, to which it is ſo eaſily poſſible to give thoſe volumi- 
nous decorations. The conducting ſwans alone ſeem to preſcnt 
a difficulty in the management of this atrial navigation. But 
wherefore 


was ſo recluſe that they gave me the firname of 


Moneros. To no purpoſe did my father attempt to 
combat a ſentiment, which was the fruit of the edu— 
cation he had given me. 

One day ke introduced me to Cephas, exhorting 
me to follow his counſels. Though I had never ſeen 
 Fephas before, a ſecret ſympathy attached me to him, 
the moment I bckeld him. This reſpectable friend 
did not endeavour to oppoſe my favourite patlion, 
but, in order to weaken it, he changed the object : 
« You thirſt after glory,” ſaid he to me; © it is un- 
doubtedly the moſt defirable thing in the World, 
„ ſince the Gods reſerve it for themſelves as their pe- 
„ culiar portion. But how can you reckon upon 


Lad 
** 


wherefore ſhould it be deemed impoſſible for the C hineſe to have 
trained ſwans to flight fimply, herbivorous birds, fo eattly tamed 
to the purpoſes of domettic lite, when it is conſidered that we 
have inſtructed the falcon, a bird of prey always wild, to purſue 
the game, and afterwards to return to the wriit of the fowler 2 
The Chineſe, living under a much better police, more ancient 
and more pacific than we, have acquired an infight, into Nature 
which our perpetual diſcords permitted us not to attain till a much 
zater period: and, undoubtedly, it is this profound inſight into 
Nature which Father le Comte, otherwiſe a man of underſtanding, 
conſiders as magic, pretended or real, in which he acknowledges the 
Chineſe ſurpaſſed all Nations. For my own part, I, who am no 
magician, think I have qa glimpie, conformably to ſome of the 
Works of Nature, of an caly method whereby acroſtats may direct 
their courſe even againſt the wind ; but I would not publiſh it 
were I ever ſo certain of it's ſucceſs. What miſeries have not the 


perfecting of the compaſs, and of gun-powder, brought upon the 


Human Race! The deſirable object of reſcarch is not, what is to 
render us more intell:gent, but what is to render us hetter. 
Science, in the hand of Wiſdom, is a torch which illuminates, 
but brandiſhed by the hand of wickednels, it tets the World on 
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* obtaining it at the ſiege of Troy? Which fid= 
“ would you take; that of the Greeks or of the Tro. 
« jans? Juſtice declares for Greece; compaſſior, 
ce and duty for Troy. You are an Aſiatic *; would 
* you then combat in favour of Europe againſt Aſia ? 
% Would you bear arms againſt Priam, that father, 
* and that King ſo unfortunate, ready to fink, with 
* his family and empire, under the arms of Greece: 
*« On the other hand, Would you undertake the de- 
“ fence of the raviſher Paris, and of the adultereſs 
Helen, againſt Menelaus her huſband ? There is 
* no true glory independent of juſtice. But even 
& though a free man were able to aſcertain, in the 
5 quarrels of Kings, on which fide juſtice lay, Do 
* you conceive that in following it would conſiſt 
«© the greateſt poſſible glory that can be acquired? 
Whatever applauſes conquerors may receive from 
« their compatriots, truſt me, Mankind know well 
* how to place them, one day, in their proper ſitua- 
„ tion. They have given only the rank of heroes 
* and of demi-gods to thoſe who have merely prac- 
„ tiſcd juſtice, ſuch as Theſeus, Hercules, Pirithins. 
% But they have raiſed to the ſupreme order of Deity, 
thoſe who have been beneficent ; ſuch as s, who 
“gave Laws to men; Oſiris, who taught them the 
Arts, and Navigation; Apollo, Muſic ; Mercury, 
Commerce; Pan, the art of breeding cattle; Buc- 
© ch, the cultivation of the vine; Ceres, that of 
« corn. I am a native of Gaul,” continued Cephas; 


** 


* 


* 


6 


* 


* Amaſis was an Egyptian, and Egypt was in Africa; but the 
Ancients aſſigned this country to Alia. The Nile ferved 38 4 
boundary to Aſia on the Welt, Contult Pliny, and the ancient 


Geographers, 
© P 66 it 
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« it is a Country naturally rich and fertile, but which, 
„ for want of civilization, is deſtitute of the greater 
part of thoſe things which miniſter to happineſs. 
Let us go and carry thither the arts, and the uſeful 
« plants of Egypt; a humane Religion and ſocial 
„Laws: we may perhaps bring back ſome commo- 
« dities uſeful to your own Country. There docs 
not exiſt a Nation, however ſavage it may be, that 
does not policts ſome ingenuity, from which a po- 
„ liſhed People may derive benefit; ſome ancient 
„ tradition, ſome rare production, which is peculiar 
„to it's own climate. It is thus that iter, the 
Father of Mankind, was defirous of uniting, by 
a reciprocal interchange of benefits, all the Na- 
tions of the Earth ; poor or rich, barbarian or ci- 
“ vilized. Even it we {hould be unable to find in 
Gaul any thing that can be uſeful in Egypt, or 
were we, by tome accident, to loſe the fruit of 
% our yoyage, ſtill there will remain for us one thing 
of which neither death nor tempeſts can deprive 
us; I mean the ſatisfaction of having done good.” 
This diſcourſe ſuddenly illuminated my mind with 
a ray of divine light, I embraced Cephas, with tears 
in my eyes: Let ns depart,” ſaid I to him, “ let us 
do good to Mankind, and imitate the Gods!“ 

My father approved of our project. When I took 
my leave of him, he folded me in his arms, / ſaying : 
My ſon, you are going to undertake the moſt dif- 
* ficult taſk in the World ; for. you are going to en- 
gage in labour for the beneſit of Mankind. But if 


© Fow can, by ſuch means, promote your own hap- | 
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& pineſs, reſt aſſured that you will render mine com- 
*. Pete. 

After having taken leave of our friends, Cephat 
and I embarked at Canopus, on board a Phenician 
veſſel which was going to Gaul for. a cargo of furs, 
and for pewter, to the Britiſh Iſlands. We carried 
with us linen-cloths, models of waggons, of ploughs, 
and of various looms ; pitchers of wine, muſical in- 
ſtruments, and grains of different ſpecies; among 
others, thoſe of hemp and flax. We cauſed to bc 
faſtened in cheſts, round the poop of the ſhip, on 
the deck, and even along the cordage, ſlips of the 
vine, which were in bloflom, and fruit-trees of va- 
rious ſorts. You might have taken our veſſel, co- 
vered with vine-branches and foliage, for that of Bac- 

chus ſetting out on the conqueſt of the Indies. 
Moe anchored, firſt, on the coaſt of the Iſland of 
Crete, to take in ſome plants which were ſuitable to 
the climate of Gaul. This iftand produces a greater 
quantity of vegetables than Egypt, in the vicinity of 
which it is ſituated, from the variety of it's tempe- 
ratures, extending from the burning ſands of it's 
ſhores, up to the ſhowy region of Mount Ida, the 
ſummit of which 1s loſt in the clouds. But what 
ought to render it ſtill more valuable to it's inhabi- 
tants, is it's having been governed by the ſage laws 
of Minos. | Z | | 

A favourable wind afterwards drove us from Cretc 
to the height of Melita. This is a ſmall iſland, the 
hills of which, being formed of white ſtone, appcar 
at a diſtance on the Sea, like cloth ſpread out te 


* This is the iſland now called Malta, | 
ow es „„ 
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bleach in the Sun. We caſt anchor here, to lay in 
_ water, which is preſerved in great purity, in ciſterns. 
In vain ſhould we have ſought, in this place, for any 
other ſpecies of ſupply : the ifland is deſtitute of 
every thing, though, from it's ſituation between Si- 
cily and Africa, and from the yaſt extent of it's port, 
which 1s divided into ſeveral arms, it ought to be the 
centre of commerce for all the Nations of Europe, 
of Africa, and even of Aſia. It's inhabitants ſubſiſt 
entirely by plunder. We preſented them with ſome 
ſeeds of the melon, and of the xylon.# This is an 
herb which thrives in the drieſt places, and the wool 
of which ſgrves for the manufacture of cloths ex- 
tremely white and delicate. Though Melita, which 
is an entire rock, produces almoſt nothing fit for the 
ſubſiſtence of men and animals, yet there 1s taken 
annually, about the autumnal Equinox, a prodigious 
quantity of quails,F which repoſe there, on their 
pallige 
* This is the cotton on a herb: it is originally a native cf 
Egypt. Ihey now manufacture at Malta very beautiful ſtuff 
of it, which is the principal ſource of ſupport to the commona'ty 
of that iſland, who are miſerably indigent. There is a ſecond 
ſpecies produced on a ſhrub which is cultivated in Atta and the 
Welt-India ifiands. Nay I believe there is a third ſpecies that 
grows in America on a tall prickly tree; ſuch care has Nature 
taken to diffuſe a vegetable ſo ulctul over all the warm regions of 
the Globe! This much is certain, that the Savages of the parts 
of America which are ſituated between ihe 'I'ropics, made for 
themſelves garments and hammocks of cotton when Columbus 
landed on that Continent. 
T The quails ſtill take Malta in their way, and appear on a 
day named and marked in the almanacks of the country. The 
Futtoms of the animal creation do not vary; but thoſe of the 
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paſſage from Europe to Africa. It is an amuſing 
ſpectacle to ſee them, fattened as they are, croſs the 
Sea in quantit:es incredible. They wait till the wind 
blows from the North, when, raiſing one of their wings 
in the air like a ſail, and beating with the other like an 
var, they graze along the waves, having their rumps 
loaded with fat, When they arrive at this ifland, 
they are fo futigued that they may be caught with 
the hand. A man can gather more in one day than 
he can make uſe of in a year. 

From Melita, we were wafted by the gale as fur as 
the Iſles of Enoſis,“ which are ſituated at the ſouth- 
ern extremity of Sardinia. There the winds became 
contrary, and obliged us to anchor. Theſo iflands 
conſiſt of ſandy rocks, which produce nothing; but 
by a wonderful interpoſition of the providence of the 
Gods, who in places the moſt unproductive find the 
means of ſupporting Man in a thouſand different 
ways; tunnies are given to theſe iflands, as quails 
are to the rock of Melita. In Spring, the tunnies, 
which make their way from the Occan into the Me- 
diterrancan, paſs in ſuch great quantities between 
Sardinia and the Iflands of Enofis, that their inha- 


human ſpecies have undergone copſiderabte changes in that iland. 
Some Grand-Maſters of the Order of Saint Fehn, to whom the 
iſland belongs, have there engaged in projects of public utility; 
among others, they have conveyed the water of a rivulet into the 
very harbour. Many other undertakings are {till behind undoubt- 
edly, which concern the Happineſs of the Human Race. 
* "Theſe are at this time called the Iflands of Saint Peter and 
of St. Antiochus. They are very ſmall ; but they have a great 
fiſhery for tunnies, and they manufacture great quantities or 
Talt. - | Et 
bitants 
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bitants are occupicd, night and day, in fiſhing for 
them, in ſalting them, and in extracting their oil. I 
have ſeen upon their ſhores keaps of the burnt bones 
of theſe fiſhes, which were higher than this houſe. 
But this gift of Nature does not render the inhabi- 
tants affluent. They fiſh for the benefit of the inha- 
tants of Sardinia. Thus, we taw flaves only in the 
Iſlands of Enafis, and tyrants alone at Melita. 

The wind becoming favourable, we departed, after 
having preſcnted the inhabitants with ſome flips of 
the vine, and received from them ſome young plants 
of the cheſtnut-tree, which they import from Sardi- 
nia, where the fruit of theſe trees grows to a couſi- 
derable ſize. 

During the voyage, Cephas pointed out to me the 


form; in order that divers plants and animals may 
find, in the ſame climate, different temperatures. 
When nothing was to be perceived but the Heavens 
and the water, he called my attention to men. © Ob- 
+ ſerve,” ſaid he to me, © theſe ſcafaring people, 
* how robuſt they are! you might take them for tri- 
tons. Bodily exerciſe is the aliment of health.“ 


* Certain Philoſophers have carried matters much farther. 
They have pretended that bodily exerciſe was the aliment of the 
ſoul. Exerciſe of body is good only for the pretervation of 
health; the ſou} has it's own apart. Nothing is more common 
than to ſee men of delicate health poſſeſſed of exalted virtue, and 
robuſt perſons very defective there. Virtue is no more the relult 
of phyſical qualities, than ſtrength of body is the effect of moral 
qualities. All temperaments are equally preditpotcd to vice aud 
to virtue. Ff | | 


« It 


variegated aſpects of the land, not one of which 
Nature has made fimilar to another, in quality and in 
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ce 
60 


cc 


It diffipates an infinite number of diſeaſes and 
paſſions, which ſpring ont of the repoſe of cities. 
The Gods have PRs human life in the ſans 
manner as the oaks of my country. The more 
they are buffeted by the winds, the more vigorous 
they hecome. The Sca,” continued he, “ is the 


* ſchool of every virtue: there, you live in priva- 


tions, and in dangers of every ſort. You are there 
under the neceſſity of being courageous, ſober, 
chaſte, prudent, patient, vigilant, religious.“ © But,” 


anſwered I, How comes it that the greater part of 


gc 


66 


(e 


cc 


the companions of our voyage poſſeſs none of 


theſe qualities? They are, almoſt all of them, 


66:5 


intemperate, violent, impious, commending and 
blaming without diſcermnent, whatever they ſee 
performed.” 


„* It is not the fea which has corrupted them,” r 


* Cephas ; © they have hrought with them th 


cc 


<« paſſions of the land. It is the love of riches, idle- 
neſs, and the deſire of giving themſelves up to all 
manner of irregularitics, when on ſhore, which 
determines a great number of men to enter into 
the ſea- ſervice, tor the purpoſe of enriching them- 
ſelves; and as they cannot acquire, without a great 
deal of trouble, the means of gratification on this 
element, you always ſee them reſtleſs, ſullen and 
impatient, becauſe there is nothing fo diſcontentes. 
as vice, when it finds itſelf in the road of virtue. 
A ſhip is the crucible in which morals are put to 
the teſt. There the wicked degenerate more aud 
more, and the good become better. Virtue, how- 
ever, can derive advantage from every ſituation. 

| 6 Profiting 
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& Profiting by their defects, you may here learn 
« equally to deſpiſe abuſe and idle applauſe ; to act 
« ſo as to merit your own approbation, and to have 
« no other witneſs of your actions but the Gods, He 
« who is deſirous of doing good to Mankind, muſt 
« jnure himſelf betimes to ſubmit to unkind treat- 
ment from them. It is by the labour of the body, 
and the injuſtice of men, that you are enabled to 
*« fortify, at once, both your body and your foul. It 
ec was by ſuch means that Hercules acquired that, 
* courage, and that invincible ſtrength, which have 
* raiſed his glory to the ſtars.” 

I followed then as far as I was able, the advice of 
my friend, notwithſtanding my extreme youth. I 
exerted myſelt in raiſing the unwicldy ſail- yards, and 


in managing the ſails. But the leaſt raillery from 


my companions, who ridiculed my inexperience, en- 
tirely diſconcerted me. It would have been eaſier for 
me to contend with the boiſterous elements than 
with the contempt of men: ſuch ſenſibility to the 
opinions of others had my education inſpired. 

We paſſed the ſtrait which ſeparates Africa from 
Europe, and ſaw on the right and on the left the two 
mountains, Calpe and Abila, which tortify the en- 
trance. Our Phenician ſailors did not fail to inform 
us, that their Nation was the firſt of all thoſe of 
the Earth which had dared to penetrate into the 
vaſt Ocean, and coaſt along it's ſhores, even as far 
as the Frozen Zone, They placed their own repu- 
tation far above that of Hercules, who erected, as 


they faid, two pillars at this paſſage, with the inſcrip- 
IS tiox 
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tion, BEYOND THIS YOU CANNOT PASS, as if the ter- 
mination of his labours were alſo to be that of th- 
reſcarches of Mankind. Cephas, who neglected nc 
opportunity of recalling men to a ſenſe of juſtice, 
and of rendering homage to the memory of heroes, 
ſaid to them: “ I have always heard it ſaid that the 
c ancients ought to be reſpected. The inventors of 
“ a ſcience are the moſt worthy of commendation, 
ce becanſe they open the career to other men. It is 
« leſs difficult afterwards for thoſe who follow them 
* to extend their progreſs. A child, mounted on 
the ſhoulders of a tall man, ſees farther «than tlie 
ce perſon who ſupports him.” Cephas however ſpoke 
to them without effect; they would not deign to 
render the ſlighteſt homage to the ſon of Alem eus. 
As for ourſelves, we revered the very ſhores of 
Spain, where he had killed the three-bodied Ger. 
We crowned our heads with branches of poplar, and, 
in honour of him, poured out ſome wine of 'Fhiſos 
on the waves. | 
We ſoon diſcovered the profound and verdant ſo- 
reſts which cover:Celtic Gaul. It was a fon of Her- 
cules, called Galate, who gave to it's inhabitants the 
ſirname of Galatians, or Gauts. His mother, the 
daughter of one of the Kings of Celtes, was of a 
prodigious ſtature. She ſcorned to take a huſband 
from among her father's ſubjects; but when Herc:- 
les paſſed through Gaul, after the defeat of Genc 
ſhe could not refuſe her heart and hand to the con- 
queror of a tyrant. We afterwards entered the chan- 
nel which ſeparates Gaul from the Belk ares 

an 


AR cADIA. 235 
and in a few days we reached the mouth of the 
Seine, the green waters of which may, at all times, 
be diſtinguithed from the azure waves of the Sea. 

My joy was complete. We were upon the point of 
arriving. Our trees were freſh, and covered with 
leaves. Several of them, and among others the ſlips 
of the vine, were already loaded with ripe fruit: I 
pictured to myſelf the joyful reception which we were 
going to receive from a people deſtitute of the prin- 
cipal gifts of Nature, when they ſhould ite us dif-. 
embark npon {their ſhores, with the delicate produc- 
tions of Egypt and of Crete. The labours of agri- 
culture are alone ſufficient to fix wandering and 
unſettled Nations, and to deprive them of the in- 
clination of ſupporting by violence that Iife which 
Nature ſuſtains with ſo many bleſſings. Nothing 
more than a grain of corn is requiſite, ſaid I to my- 
felt, in order to poliſh the whole Gallic Nation, by 
thoſe arts which ſpring from agriculture. This ſingle 
grain of flax is ſufficient, at ſome future period, to 
afford them clothing. The flip of the vine may 
ſerve to diffuſe gaiety and joy over their feſtivals, to 
the lateſt poſterity. I then felt how far ſuperior the 
Works of Nature are to thoſe of Man. Theſe laſt 
begin to decay the moment that they appear ; the 
others, on the contrary, carry in themſelves the ſpirit 
of life which propagates them. Time, which de— 
ſtroys the monuments of Art, ſerves only to multiply 
thoſe of Nature. I perceived more real benefits in- 
cloſed in a ſingle grain of ſeed, than is to be found 
in Egypt in the treaſuries of her Kings. 

I gave myſelf up to theſe divine and humane ſpe- 
| chulations, 
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culations, and, in the tranſports of my joy, I cm. 
braced Cephas, who had given me ſo juſt an idea of 
the real wealth of Nations, and of true glory. My 
friend at the ſame time obſerved, that the pilot was 
preparing to ſtem the current of the Seine, at the 
entrance of which we now were. Night was ap- 
proaching ; the wind blew from the Weſt, and the 
Horizon was overcaſt. Cephas ſald to the pilot: 

* would adviſe you not to enter into the river, but 
rather to caſt anchor in that port, beloved of Au. 
© phitrite, which you ſee upon the left. Liſten to 
* what I have heard related on A ſubject by our 
« ancient ſeers. 
* Seine, the daughter of Bacchus, and a nymph of 
Ceres, had followed into Gaul the Goddeſs of Apri- 
culture, at the time when ſhe was ſecking her lofi 
daughter Praſerpine, over the whole Earth. When 
& Ceres had finiſhed her career, Seine aſked as a re- 
** ward for her ſervices thoſe meadows which you 
* {ce below. The Goddeſs conſented, and granted 
« befides to the daughter of Bacchus, the power of 
* making corn ſpring up wherever ſhe ſet her foot. 
She then left Seine upon her ſhores, and gave her, 
© for a compauion and attendant, the nymph evo, 
* who was charged to keep ſtrict watch over her, 
« Jeſt ſhe ſhould be carried off by ſome Sca-god, 45 
« her daughter Proſerpine had been, by the Prince 
Sof the infernal regions. One day, while Seine was 
% amuſing herſelf, by running along the ſands to 
„ ſeek for ſhells, and as ſhe fled, uttering loud 

« ſcreams before the waves of the Sea, which ſome- 


5 times. wet the folcs of her feet, and ſometimes 
« reached 
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perceived, under the billows, the hoary locks, the 
© empurpied viſage, and the azure robe of Nept77e, 
* This God was returning from the Orcades, after a 
« terrible earthquake, and was ſurveying the ſhores 
© of the Ocean, with his trident, to examine whether 
their foundations had not been convulſed. At 
fight of him, Heva uttered a ſhriek, and warned 
Seine, who immediately tripped toward the mea- 
dows. But the God of the Seas having perceived 
the nymph of Ceres, and being ſtruck with the 
« gracefulnets of her figure, and her agility, drove 
his ſea-horſes along the ſtrand in purſuit of her. 
He had almoſt overtaken her, when ſhe implored 
aſſiſtance from her father Bacchus, and from Ceres 
her, miſtreſs. They both liſtened to her petition. 


cc 
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* arms to catch her, the whole body of Seine melted 


into water; her veil and her green robes, which 
the wind wafted before her, became waves of an 
emerald colour. She was transformed into a river 
of that hue, which ſtill delights to ramble over the 
places in which ſhe delighted while ' a nymph. 
What renders this more remarkable is, that Nep- 
tune, notwithſtanding her metamorphoſis, has not 
ceaſed to be enamoured of her, as it is. ſaid the 
river Alpheus in Sicily ſtill continues to be, of the 
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ſerved his affection for Seine, ſhe ſtill continues to 
retain her averſion for him. Twice every day he 
purſues her, with a loud and roaring noiſe, and as 


often Seine flies to the meadows, aſcending toward 
Vo“. III. 2 I 
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reached even to her knees, her companion Heva 


At the moment that Neptune was extending his 
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fountain of Arethuſa. But if the Sea- god has pre- 
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her ſource, contrary to the natural courſe of rivers; 
At all ſeaſons ſhe ſeparates her green waves from 
* the azure billows of Neptune. 

* Heva died with regret for the loſs of her miſ- 
© treſs ; but the Nereids, as a reward to her fidelity, 
* erettcd to her memory, upon the ſhore, a monu- 
* ment compoſed of black and white ſtones, which 
* may be perceived at a very great diſtance. By a 
* ſkill divine, they have even encloſed in it an echo, 
in order that Heva, after her death, might warn 
* mariners, both by the eye and the car, of the 
* dangers of the land, as ſhe had during her life 
* cautioned the nymph of Ceres againſt thoſe of 
* the Sea. You ſee her tomb from hence. It is 
* that ſteep mountain, formed of diſmal beds of 
* black and white ſtones. It always bears the name 
© of Heva.* You perceive by thoſe piles of flint- 
& ſtones with which it's baſis is covered, the efforts 
“ uſed by the enraged Neptune to undermine the 
66 foundation; and you may hear from hence, the 
© roaring of the mountain, which warns mariners 
* to take care of themſelves. As to Amphitrite, 
c deeply affected by the misfortune of Seine, and 
* the infidelity of Neptune, the intreated the Ne- 
& reids to hollow out that little bay which you ſee 
* upon your left, at the mouth of the river; and it was 
“her intention that it ſhould be at all times a ſe- 


There is in fact at the mouth of the Seine, on it's left fic 
bank, a mountain formed of layers of black and white ſtones, 
which is called the Heve. It ſerves as a land-mark for marine!rs, 


and there is a flag erected upon it for giving ſignals to fups 40 
Sea. 
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© cure harbour againſt the fury of her huſhand. 
+ Enter into it then at this time, if you will be ruled 
by me, while day-light remains, I can aſſure you 
that I have frequently feen the God of the Scas 
* purſue Seine far up the country, and overturn 
« every thing which he encountered in his paſſage. 
« Be on your guard therefore againſt meeting a God 
# whom love has rendered furious.“ 
* You muſt ſurely,” anſwered the Pilot to Cephas, 
take me for a very ignorant fellow, when you re- 
late ſuch ſtories to a perſon of my age. It is 
* now forty years ſince I have followed a ſea-life. I 
* have anchored night and day in the Thames, 
which 1s full of ſands, and in the Tagus, which 
flows with ſuch rapidity ; I have ſeen the cataracts 
of the Nile which make a roaring ſo dreadful, but 
never have I ſeen or heard any thing ſimilar to 
what you have now been relating. I ſhall hardly 
be ſimple enough to remain here at anchor, while 
the wind is favourable for going up the river. I 
* ſhall paſs the night in it's channel, and expect to 
* tleep very ſoundly.” | 

He ſpoke, and in concert with the ſailors raiſed a 
hooting, as ignorant and preſumptuous men arc ac- 
euſtomed to do, when advice is given them which 
they do not underſtand. | 

Cephas then approached me, and enquired if I 
knew how to ſwim. No,” anſwered I; © I have 
* learnt in Egypt every thing that could render me 
* reſpeable among men, and almoſt nothing which 
* could be uſeful to myſelf.” He then ſaid to me : 
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Let us not ſeparate from each other; we will keer 
* cloſe to this bench of the rowers, and repoſe all 
© our truſt in the Gods.“ 

In the mean time the veſſel, driven by the winds, 
and undoubtedly by the vengeance of Hercules alſo, 
entered the river in full fail. We avoided, at firſt, 
three ſand-banks which are ſituated at it's mouth; 
afterwards, being fairly involved in the channel, we 
could ſee nothing around us but a vaſt foreſt, which 
extended down to the very banks of the river. The 
only evidence we had of a country inhabited, was 
ſome ſmoke, which appeared rifing here and there 
above the trees. We procceded in this manner til} 
night prevented us from diſtinguiſhing any object ; 
then the pilot thought proper to caſt anchor. 

The veſſel, driven on one fide by a freſh breeze, 
and on the other by the current of the river, was 
forced into a croſs poſition in the channel. But not- 
withſtanding this dangerous fituation, our failors 


began to drink and make merry, believing themſelves 


ſecure from all danger, becauſe they were ſurrounded 
with land on every fide. They afterwards went to 
reſt, and not a ſingle man remained on deck to 
watch the motions of the ſhip.” 

Cephas and I ſtaid above, ſeated on one of the 
rower's benches. We baniſhed ſleep from our eyes 
by converſing on the majeſtic appearance of the itars 
which rolled over our heads. Already had the con- 
ſtellation of the Bear reached the middle of its 
courſe, when we heard, at a diſtance, a deep roaring 


noiſe, like that of a cataract, I imprudently roſe up 
to 
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to ſee what it could be. I perceived, by the white- 
neſs of it's foam, a mountain of water * which ap- 
proached us from the Sea, rolling itſelf over and over. 
It occupied the whole breadth of the river, and ruſh- 
ing above it's banks, to the right-hand and to the 
left, broke with a horrible craſh among the trubks of 
the trees of the foreſt. In the ſame inſtant it came 
upon our veſſel, and taking her ſide-Ways, fairly over- 
ſet her. This movement toſied me into the water. 
A moment afterwards, a.ſecond ſurge ſtill more ele- 
vated than the former, turned the veſſel keel up- 
ward. I recollect that I then heard iſſue from the 
inverted wreck, a multitude of hollow and ſtifled 
ſcreamings; but being defirous of calling my friend 
to my aſſiſtance, my mouth filled with falt water; I felt 
a murmuring noiſe in my cars; I found myſelf car- 
ried away with inconceivable rapidity, and ſoon after 
[ loſt all recollection. 

I am not ſenſible how long I might haye remained 
in the water, but when I recovered my ſenſes, I per- 
ceived toward the Weſt the bow of Iris in the Hea- 
vens, and to the Fatt the firſt fires of Aurora, which 
tinged the clouds with filver and vermillion. A 
company of young girls extremely fair, half clad in 
Ikins, ſurrounded me: ſome of them preſented me 


* 'This mountain of water is produced by the tides, which 
force their way from the Sea up the Seine, and make it to flow 
backward againſt it's courſe. It is heard coming from a very 
great diſtance, eſpecially in the night-time. They call it the Bor, 
becauſe it obſtructs the Whole courte of the Seine. This Ber is 
ufually followed by a ſccond Bar ſtill more elevated, Which pure 
ſues it at the diſtance of about 2 hundred fathom, They run 
much taſter than a horſc at full ſpeed. 
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with liquors in ſhells, others wiped me dry with 
moſſes, and others ſupported my head with their 
hands. Their flaxen hair, their vermillion checks. 
their azure eyes, and that celeſtial ſomewhat which 
compaſſion always portrays on the countenance of 
woman, made me believe that I was in Heaven, 
and that I was attended by the Hours, who open the 
gutes of it day by day for the admiſſion of unſortu— 
nate mortals. The firſt emotion of my heart was 
to look ſor you, and the ſecond to enquire after you. 
Oh, Cephas! I could not have felt my happiness 
complete, even in Olympus, without your preſence. 
But the illuſion was ſoon over, when I heard a lau— 
guage barbarous and unknown to me, iſſue from the 
roſy lips of theſe young females. I then recollected 
by degrees the circumſtances of my ſhipwreck. | 
aroſe : I wiſhed to ſeek for you, but knew not where 
to find you again. I wandered about in the mudli 
of the woods. I was ignorant whether the. river, in 
which we had been ſhipwrecked, was ncar, or ut a 
diſtance, on my right hand, or on my left; and to 
increaſe my embarraſſment, there was no perſon of 
whom I could enquire it's ſituation. 
After having reflected a ſhort time, J obſervel 
that the graſs was wet, and the foliage of the trees 
of a bright green, from which I concluded that 1! 
muſt have rained abundantly the preceding night. 
I was confirmed in this 1dea by the fight of the wi- 
ter, which ſtill flowed in yellow currents along thc 
roads. I farther concluded that theſe waters mull, 
of neceſlity, empty themſelves into ſome brook, and 
this brook into the river. I was about to fol:ov 
| the!” 
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theſe indications, when ſome men, who came out of 
an adjoining cottage, compelled me with a threaten- 
ing tone to enter. I then perceived that I was free 
no longer, and that I had become the ſlave of a 
people, who, I once flattered myſelf, would have 
honoured me as a God. 

I call Jupiter to witneſs, oh, Cephas ! that the af- 
fiction of having been ſhipwrecked in port, of ſeeing 
myſelf reduced to ſervitude by thoſe for whoſe be- 
nefit I had travelled ſo far, of being relegated to a 
barbarous country where I could make myſelf un- 
derſtood by no perſon, far from the delightful coun- 
try of Egypt, and from my relations, did not equal 
the diſtreſs which I felt in having loſt you. I called 
to remembrance the wiſdom of your counſels ; your 
confidence in the Gods, of whoſe providence you 
taught me to be ſenſible even in the midſt of the 
zreateſt calamities ; your obſervations on the Works 
of Nature, which repleniſhed her to me with life 
and benevolence; the tranquillity in which you fo 
well knew how to maintain all my paſſions: and I 
felt, by the gloom which was gathering around my 
heart, that I had loſt in you the firſt of bleſſings, 
and that a prudent friend is the moſt valuable gift 
which the bounty of the Gods can beſtow upon Man. 

Thus, I thought of nothing but of the means of re- 
gaining you once more, and I flattered myſelf that 
I ſhould ſucceed, by making my eſcape in the middle 
of the night, if I could only reach the ſea-coaſt. 1 
was perſuaded that I could not be far diſtant from it, 
but I was entirely ignorant on which ſide it lay. 
There was no eminence near me from whence I could 

24 diſcover 
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diſcover it. Sometimes I mounted to the ſummit of 
the moſt lofty trees, but I could perceive nothing ex- 
cept the ſurface of the foreſt, which extended as tar 
as the Horizon. Often did I watch the flight of the 
birds, to ſec it I could diſcover ſome ſea-fowl coming 
on ſhore to build her neſt in the foreſt ; or ſome wild 
pigeon going to pilter ſalt from the ſhores of the 
Ocean. I would a thouſand times have preferred the 
ſound of the piercing cries of the ſea-thruſh, when 
ſhe comes during a tempeſt to ſhelter herſelf among 
the rocks, to the melodious voice of the red-breaſt, 
which already announced, in the yellow foliage of 
the woods, the termination of the fine weather. 

One night after I had retired to reſt, I thought! 
heard at a diſtance the noiſe which the waves of the 
Seca make, when they break upon it's ſhores; that I 
could even diſtinguiſſ the tumult of the waters of the 
Seine purſued by Neptune. Their roarings, which 
had formerly chilled me with horror, at that time 
tranſported me with joy. I aroſe: I went out of the 
cottage, and liftened attentively ; but the ſounds, 
which ſcemed to iſſue from various parts of the Hort- 
zon, toon perplexed my underſtanding : I began to 
diſcover that it was the murmurings of the winds, 
which agitated at a diſtance the foliage of the oaks, 
and of the beech-trees. 

Sometimes I endeavoured to make the ſavages of 
my cottage comprehend that I had loſt a friend. ! 
applied my hand to my cyes, to my mouth, and to 
my heart; I pointed to the Horizon, I raiſed my 
hands claſped to Heaven, and ſhed tears. They 
underſtood this dumb language, by which I expreſied 
| my 
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my afflichon, for they wept with me; but, by a 
contradiction for which I could not account, they 
redoubled their precautions to prevent me from 
making my eſcape, 

[ applied myſelf therefore to learn their language, 
that I might inform them of my condition, and in 
order to intereſt them in it. They were themſelves 
eagerly diſpoſed to teach me the names of the objects 
which I pointed out to them. Slavery is very mild 
among theſe Nations. . My life, liberty excepted, 
differed in nothing from that of my maſters. Every 
thing was in common between us, proviſion, habita- 
tion, and the earth upon which we ſlept wrapped up 
in ſkins. They had even fo much conſideration for 
my youth, as to give me the caſieſt part of their la- 
bours to perform. In a ſhort time I was able to con- 
verſe with them. This is what I Iecarnt of their go- 
vernment and character. 

Gaul is peopled with a great number of petty Na- 
tions, ſome of which are governed by Kings, others 
by Chiefs, called Iarles; but all ſubjected to the 
power of the Druids, who unite them all under the 
ſame religion, and govern them with ſo much the 
greater faci.ity, that they are divided by a thouſand 
different cuſtoms, The Druids have perſuaded theſe 
Nations that they are deſcended from Pluto, the God 
of the Infernal Regions, whom they call Hader, or 
the Blind. This is the reaſon that the Gauls reckon 
by nights and not by days, and that they reckon the 
hours of the day ſrom the middle of the night, con- 
trary to the practice of all other Nations. They adore 
ſeyeral other Gods as terrible as Hader; ſuch as 

Mordler, 
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Niorder, the maſter of the winds, who daſhes veſſels 
on their coaſts, in order they ſay to procure them 
plunder. They accordingly believe, that every ſhip 
which is wrecked upon their ſhores is ſent them by 
Morder. They have beſides, Thor, or Theutates, the 
God of War, armed with a club, which he darts from 
the upper regions of the air; they give him gloves of 
iron, and a belt, which redoubles his fury when it is 
girded around him. Tir, equally cruel; the ſilent 
Fidar, who wears ſhoes of conſiderable thickneſs, by 
means of which he can walk through the air, and 
upon the water, without making any noiſe; Hemdal, 
with the golden tooth, who ſees day and night : he 
can hear the ſlighteſt ſound, even that which the 
graſs or the wool makes as they grow: Owller, the 
God of the Ice, ſhod with ſkates; Lobe, who had 
three children by the gianteſs Angherbode, the meſ- 
ſenger of grief, namely, the wolf Fenris, the ſerpent of 
Midgard, and the mercileſs Hela. Hela is death, 
They ſay that his palace is miſery ; his table, famine; 
his door, the precipice; his porch, languor ; and his 
bed, conſumption. They have beſides ſeveral other 
Gods, whoſe exploits are as ferocious as their names, 
Herian, Riflindi, Svidur, Svidrer; Salſk ; which tran- 
ſlated, mean the warrior, the thunderer, the de- 
ſtroyer, the incendiary, the father of carnage. The 
Druids honour theſe Divinities,“ with funeral cere- 
monies, lamentable ditties, and human ſacrifices, 


* Reſpecting the manners and mythology of the ancient Nations 
of the North, Herodotus may be conſulted, the Commentaries of 
Ceſar, Suetonius, Tacitus, the Eda of Mr. Mallet, and the Swediſh 
Collections, tranſlated by the Chevalier de Keralio. 
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This horrible mode of worſhip gives them fo much 
power over the territied ſpirits of the Gauls, that 
they preſide in all their councils, and decide upon all 
their affairs. If any one pretumes to oppaſe their 
judgment, he is excluded from the communion of 
their myſteries;* and from that moment he 1s aban— 
doned by every one, not excepting his own wife and 
children; but it ſeldom happens chat any one ven- 
tures to reſiſt them; for they arrozite to them- 
ſelves, excluſively, the charge of educating youth, 
that they may impreſs upon their minds carly in life, 
and in a manner never to be effaced, theſe horrible 
opinions. | 
As for the Iarles, or Nobles, they have the power 
of life and death over their own vaitals. Thoſe who 
live under Kings pay them the half of the tribute 
which is levied upon the commonalty. Others govern 
them entirely to their own advantage. The richer 
ſort give feaſts to the poor of their own particular 
claſs, who accompany them to the wars, and make it 
a point of honour to die by their fide. They are 
extremely brave. If in hunting they encounter a 
bear, the Chief amongſt them lays aſide his arrows, 
attacks the animal alone, and kills him with one firoke 
of his cutlaſs. If the fire catches their habitation, 
they never quit it till they ſee the burning joiſts ready 
to fall upon them. Others, on the brink of the . 
Ocean, with lance or ſword in hand, oppoſe them 
ſelves to the waves which daſh upon the ſhore. They 
ſuppoſe valour to conſiſt, not only in reſiſting their 
enemies of the human ſyccies, and ferocious animals, 


* Ceſar ſays preciſely the ſame thing in his Commentaries. 
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but even the elements themſelves. Valour with thein 
ſupplies the place of juſtice. They always decide 
their differences by force of arms, and confider rea- 
ſon as the reſource of thoſe only who are deſtitute of 
courage. Theſe two clafles of citizens, one of which 
employs cunning, and the other force, to make them- 
ſelves feared, completcly balance cach other ; but 
they unite in tyrannizing over the people, whom they 
treat with ſovereign contempt. Never can a plebeian 
among the Gauls arrive at the honour of filling any 
public ſtation. It would appear that this Nation 
exiſts only for it's Prieſts and it's Nobles. Inſtead of 
being conſoled by the one, and protected by the other, 
as juſtice requires, the Druids terrify them, only in 
order that the Iarles may oppreſs them. 
Notwithſtanding all this, there 1s no race of men 
poſſeſſed of better qualities than the Gauls. They are 
very ingenious, and excel in ſeveral ſpecies of uſeful 
arts which are to be found no where elſe. They oyer- 
lay plates of iron with tin,* ſo artfully, that it might 
paſs for ſilver. They compact pieces of wood with to 
much exactneſs, that they form of them vaſes capable 
of containing all ſorts of liquors. What is ſtill more 


* The Laplanders underſtand the art of wire-drawing tin to a 
very high degree of perfection. There is in general an extreme 
ingenuity diſtinguiſhable in all the arts practiſed by ſavage Na- 
tions. The canoes and the raquettes of the Eſquimaux; the pros 
of the 1flanders of the South-Sea ; the nets, the lines, the hooks, 
the bows, the arrows, the ſtone hatchets, the habits and the 
head-dreſſes of moit of thoſe Nations, have the moſt exact con- 
formity with their neceſſities. Pliny aſcribes the invention of 


caſks to the Gauls. He praiſes their tin-ware, their dying in 
wood, &c. | 
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wonderful, they have a method of boiling water in 
them without their being conſumed. They make 
flint ſtones red-hot, and throw them into the water 
contained in the wooden vaſe, till it acquires the de- 
gree of heat which they wiſh to give it. They alſo 
know how to kindle fire without making uſe either of 
ſteel or of flint, by the friction of the wood of the ivy 
and of the laurel. The qualities of their heart are 
ſtill ſuperior to thoſe of their underſtanding. They 
are extremely hoſpitable. He who has little, divides 
that little cheerfully with him who has nothing. They 
are ſo paſlionately fond of their children that they 
neyer treat them unkindly. They are contented 
with bringing them back to a ſenſe of their duty by 
remonſtrance. The refult from this conduct is, that 
at all times the moſt tender affection unites all the 
members of their families, and that the young people 
there liſten, with the greateſt reſpect, to the counſels 
of the aged. 

Nevertheleſs, this People would be ſpeedily de- 
ſtroyed by the tyranny of it's Chieftains, did they 
not oppoſe their own paſſions to themſelves. When 
quarrels ariſe among the Nobility, they are ſo much 
under the perſuaſion that arms muſt decide the con- 
troverſy, and that reaſon has no voice in the deciſion, 
that they are obliged, in order to merit popular 
eſteem, to follow up their reſentments to the death. 
This vulgar prejudice is fatal to a great number of 
the Iarles. On the other hand, they give ſuch credit 
to the dreadful ſtories retailed by the Druids, reſpect- 
ing their Divinities, and fear, as 1s generally the caſe, 
aſſociates with theſe traditions circumſtances fo ter- 

| | rifying, ' 
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riſying, that the Prieſts frequently tremble much more 
than the people, beſore the idols which they them- 
ſclves had fabricated. I am thence thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of the maxim of our ſacred books. 
which favs, — Jupiter has ordained, that the evil which 
a man docs to his fellow-creature ſhould recoil, with 
ſcycn-fold vengeance, upon himſelf, that no one may 
find his own happineſs in the miſery of another. 
There are here and there among ſome of the Gallic 
Nations, Kings who eſtabliſh their own authority by 
undertaking the defence of the weak ; but it is the 
women who preſerve the Nation from ruin. Equally 
oppreſſed by the Laws of the Druids, and by the 
ferocious manners of the larles, they are doomed to 
the moſt painful offices, ſuch as cultivating the 
ground, beating about in the woods to ſtart game for 
their huntſinen, and carrying the baggage of the men 
on their journeys. They are beſides ſubjected, all 
their hte long, to the imperious governance of ther 
own children. Every huſband has the power of life 
and death over his wife, and when he dies, if there 
ariſes the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion that his death was not 
natural, they put his wife to the torture : If through 
the violence of her torments ſhe pleads guilty, ſhe is 
condemned to the flames.* | 
This unfortunate ſex triumphs over it's tyrants by 
their own opinions. As vanity is their domincering 
paſſion, the women turn them into ridicule. A ſong 
ſimply is in their hands ſufficient to deſtroy the reſult 
of their graveſt aſſemblies. The lower claſſes, and 
eſpecially the young people, always devoted to their 


* See Ceſar's Commentaries, 
ſervice, 


ſervice, ſet this ſong into circulation through the vil- 
lages and hamlets. It is ſung day and night: he 
who is the ſubject of it, be he who he may, dares to 
ſhew his face no more. Hence it comes to paſs that 
the women, ſo weak as individuals, enjoy collectively 
the moſt unlimited power. Whether it be the fear 
of ridicule, or that they have experienced the ſuperior 
diſcernment of their women, but certain it is the 
Chieftains undertake nothing of importance, without 
conſulting them. Their voice decides whether it is 
to be peace or war, As they are obliged, by the 
miſeries of Society, to renounce their own opinions, 
and to take refuge in the arms of Nature, they are 
neither blinded nor hardened by the prejudices of 
the men, Hence it happens, that they judge more 
clearly than the other ſex of public affairs, and fore- 
ſee future events with ſuch ſuperior diſcernment. 
The common people, whoſe calamities they ſolace, 
ſtruck at frequently finding in them a more diſcrimi- 
nating underſtanding than in their Chiefs, without 
penetrating into the cauſes of it, take a pleaſure in 
aſcribing to them ſomething divine.“ 

Thus the Gauls paſs ſucceſſively and rapidly from 
ſorrow to fear, and from fear to joy. The Druids 
terrify them, the Iarles abuſe them, and the women 
make them laugh, dance and fing. Their religion, 
their laws and their manners, being perpetually at 
variance, they live in a ſtate of continual fluctuation, 
which conſtitutes their principal character. Hence 
alſo may be derived the reaſon why they are ſo very 
curious about news, and to deſirous of knowing what 


* Conſult Tucitus on the Manners of the Germans. 
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paſſes among ſtrangers. It is for this reaſon, that fe 
many are to be found in foreign countries, which 
they are fond of viſiting, like all men who are un- 
happy at home. | | | 

They deſpiſe huſbandmen, and of conſequence: 
neglect agriculture, which is the baſis of public pro- 
fperity. When we landed in their country, they cu!- 
tivated only thoſe grains which come to perfection in 
the ſpace of a Summer, ſuch as beans, lentiles, onts, 
ſmall millet, rye and barley. Very little wheat is to 
be ſeen there. Neverthelcis the earth abounds with 
natural productions. There is a profuſion of excellent 
paſture by the fide of the rivers. The foreſts are lofty, 
and filled with fruit- trees of all kinds. As they were 
frequently in want of proviſion, they employed me 
in ſceking it for them, in the fields and in the woods, 
I found in the meadows cloves of garlic, the roots of 
the daucus, and of the drop-wort. I ſometimes 
returned loaded with myrtle-berries, bcech-maſis, 
plumbs, pears and apples, which I had gathered in 
the foreſt. They drefled theſe fruits, the greater part 
of which cannot be eaten raw, on account of their 
harſhneſs. But they have trees there which produce 
fruit of an exquiſite flavour. I-have often admired 
the apple-trees, loaded with fruits of a colour fo bril- 
liant that they might have been miſtaken for the moſt 
beautiful flowers. 

This is what they related reſpecting the origin of 
thoſe apple-trees, which grow there in ſuch abund- 
ance, and of the greateſt beauty. They tell you, 
that the beautiful Thetzs, whom they call Friga, jea- 
lous of this circumſtance, that at her nuptials, Vers, 

whom 
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whom they denominate $9fne, had carried away the 
apple which was the prize of beauty, without putting 
it in her power to conteſt it with the three Goddeſſes, 

reſolved to avenge herſelf. 

| Accordingly, one day that Venus had deſcended 
on this part of the Gallic ſhore, in queſt of pearls for 
her dreſs, and of the ſhells called the knife-handle 
for her ſon Si/one,®* a triton ſtole away her apple, 
which ſhe had depoſited upon a rock, and carried it 
to the Goddeſs of the Seas. Thetis immediately 
planted it's ſeeds in the neighbouring country, to 
perpetuate the memory of her revenge, and of her 
triumph. This is the reaſon, ſay the Celtic Gauls, 
of the great number of apple-trees which grow in 
their Country, and of the ſingular _ of their 


oun Women 
3 T Winter 

* The Gauls, as well as the Nations of the North, called Ve- 
nus, Siofne, and Cupid, Siſone. Conſult the Eda. The moit for- 
midable weapon among the Celtæ was neither the bow, nor the 
word, but the cutlaſs. They armed the Dwarfs with it; who, 
thus equipped, triumphed over the ſword of the Giants, The en- 
chantment made with a dagger was incapable of being diſſolved. 
It was fit, therefore, that the Gauliſh Cpid ſhould be armed, not 
with a bow and a quiver, but with a dagger. The dagger-handles 
in queſtion are two-valved fiſh-ſhells, lengthened out into the 
form of a dagger-handle, the name of which they bear. They are 
found in great abundance along the ſhores of Normandy, where 
they bury themſelves in the ſand. . 

T And perhaps of the law-ſuits for which Normandy is fa- 
mous, as that apple was originally a preſent of diſcord. It might 
; be poſſible to find out a cauſe leſs remote of theſe ſuits at Law, in 
the prodigious number of petty juriſdictions with which that pro- 
vince is filled, in their litigious uſages, and eſpecially in the Eu- 
ropean ſpirit of education, which ſays to every man from his 
childhood upward : Be the Af. 
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Winter came on, and I am unable to exprets my 
aſtoniſhment to you, when I beheld, for the firſt time, 
the Heavens diſſolve into white plumage reſembling 
that of birds, the water of the fountains become hard 
as ſtone, and. the trees entirely ſtripped of their fo- 
liage. I had never ſeen the like in Egypt. I had no 


doubt but that the Gauls would immediately expire, 


like the plants' and the elements of their Country ; 
and undoubtedly the rigour of the climate would 
ſoon have put an end to my career, had they not 
taken the greateſt care to clothe me with ſurs. But 
how caſy it is for a perſon without experience to be 
deceived ! I was entirely ignorant of the reſources of 
Nature; for every ſeaſon, as well as for every cl1- 
mate. Winter is to thoſe Northern Nations, a time 
of feſtivity and of abundance. The river-birds, the 
elks, the buffalos, the hares, the decr and the wild- 
boars, abound at that ſeaſon in the foreſts, and ap- 
proach their habitations. They killed theſe in pro- 
digious quantities. | | 
I] was not leſs ſurprized when I beheld the return 


It would not be ſo eaſy to diſcover the moral or phyſical cauſes 
of the ſingularly remarkable beauty of the women of the Pays de 
Caux, eſpecially among the country girls. They have blue cycs, 
a delicacy of features, a freſhneſs of complexion, and a ſhape, 
which would do honour to the fineit ladies about Court. 1 know 
but of one other canton in the whole kingdom, in which the wo- 
men of the lower claſſes are equally beautiful. It is at Avignon. 
Beauty there however preſents a different character. They have 
large black and ſoft eyes, aquiline noſes, and the heads of Age: 
lica Kauffman. Till modern Philoſophy think proper to take up 
the queſtion, we may allow the mythology of the Gauls to allign 
a reaſon for the beauty of their young women, by a fable which 
the Greeks would not perhaps have rejected, 
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vf Spring, which diſplayed in thoſe deſolate regions 


a magnificence which I had never ſeen before, even 
on the banks of the Nile : the bramble, the ratpberry, 
the ſwect-briar, the ſtrawberry, the primroſe, the vio- 
let, and a great many other flowers unknown in 
Egypt, adorned the verdant borders of the foreſts. 
Some, ſuch as the honey-ſuckle, entwined theinſelves 
round the trunks of the oaks, and ſuſpended from 
the boughs their perfumed garlands. The ſhores, the 
rocks, the woods and the mountains, were all clothed 
in a pomp at once magnificent and wild. A ſpectacle 
ſo affecting redoubled my melancholy : * Happy,” 
faid I to myſelf,“ if I could perceive among ſo many 
plants, a ſingle one of thoſe which I brought with 
eme from Egypt! Were it only the humble flax, it 
* would recal the memory of my Country, during 
© my whole life-time; in dying, I would ſelect it 
* for the place of my grave: it would one day tell 
* Cephas where the bones of his friend repoſe, and 
inform the Gauls of the name and of the travels of 
&* Amoſis.” 3 

One day, as I was endeavouring to diffipate my 
melancholy, by looking at the young girls dancing 
on the freſh graſs, one of them quitted the dancers, 
and came and wept over me: then, on a ſudden, the 
again joined her companions, and continued to dance, 
friiking about and amuſing herſelf with them. I took 
the ſudden tranſition from joy to grief, and from grief 
to joy, in this young girl, to be the effect of the na- 
tural levity of the people, and I did not give myſelf 
much trouble about it; when J ſaw an old man ifluc 
from the foreſt, with a red beard, clothed in a rote 
A a2 mado 
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made of the ſkins of weaſels. He bore a branch cf 
. miſtletoe in his hand, and at his girdle hung a knife 
of flint. He was followed by a company of young 
perſons in the flower of their age, who had girdles of 
the ſame ſort of ſkins, and holding in their hands 
empty gourds, pipes of iron, bullocks' horns, and 
other inſtruments of their barbarous muſic. 

As ſoon as this old man appeared the dancing 
ceaſed, every countenance became fad, and the whole 
company removed to a diſtance from me. Even my 
maſter and his family retired to their cottage. The 
wicked old man then approached me, and faſtened z 
leathern cord round my neck; then his ſatellites, 
forcing me to follow him, dragged me along in « 
{tate of ſtupefaction, in the ſame manner as wolves 
would carry off a ſheep. They conducted me acroſs 
the foreſt to the very borders of the Seine : there 
their Chicf ſprinkled me with the water of the river : 
he then made me enter a large boat, conſtructed of 
the bark of the birch-tree, into which he likewiſe 
embarked with all his train. 

We ſailed up the Seine for eight days together, 
during which every one obſerved a profound filence. 
On the niath, we arrived at a little town built in the 
middle of an iſland. They here made me diſembarł 
on the oppoſite ſhore, on the right-hand bank of the 
river, and they conducted me into a large hut with 
out windows, which was illuminated by torches of fir. 
They tic me to a ſtake in the middle of the hut, and 
thoſe young men, who watched over me night and 
day armed with hatchets of flint, never ceaſed 10 
dance around me, blowing, with all their ſirength, 

7 through 
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through the bulls' horns and iron pipes. They ac- 
companicd this deteſtable muſic with theſe horrible 
words, which they ſung in chorus. 

„Oh, Norder! Oh, Riflnd: ! Oh, Svidrer ! Oh, 
Hela Oh, Hela ! God of Carnage and of Storms, 
„we bring thee fleſh. Receive the blood of this 
victim, of this child of death. Ob, Nizrder ! Oh, 
e Riflind;! Oh, Seidrer ! Oh, Hela Oh, Hela 

Whilſt they pronounced theſe awful words, their 
eyes rolled about in their heads, and their mouths 
foamed, At length thote ſanaties, overwhelmed with 
fatigue, fell aflcep, except one of them who was 
called Omfi. This name, in the Ceitic tongue, ſigni— 
fies beneficent. On, moved with compaſſion, ap- 
proached me: * Unfortunate young man,” ſaid he, 
* a crucl war has broken out between the Nations of 
“ Grcat-Britam and thoſe of Gaul. The Britons 
pretend to be the maſters of the Sea which ſepa- 
rates their iſland from us. We have already been 
* defeated by them in two naval engagements. The 
College of the Druids of Chartres has determined, 
* that human victims are neceflary to render Mars 
« favourable, whoſe temple is juſt by this place. The 
* Ghief of the Druids, who has ſpies over all the 
* Gauls, has diſcovered that the tempeſts had caſt 
* you upon our coaſts : he went himſelf to find you 
* out. IIe is old end pitileſs. He bears the name 
* of two of our moſt formidable Deitigs. He is called 


* Tor-Tir.* Repoſe thy confidence then in the Gods 


* Perhaps it may be from the names of thoſe two cruel Gods 
of the North, that the word torture is derived. 
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« of thy own Country, for thoſe of Gaul demand thy 
«© blood." 

I was ſeized with ſuch terror, that T was unable to 
make the leaſt reply to Om: I only thanked him by 
an inclination of my head, and he immediately haſ- 
tened from me, leſt he ſhould be perceived by any 
of his companions. | 

At that moment I called to mind the reaſon which 
induced the Gauls, who had made me their flave, to 
hinder me from removing from their habitation; they 
were apprehenſive that I might fall into the hands of 
the Druids ; but I had not the power of eſcaping my 
cruel deſtiny. My deſtruction now appeared ſo in- 
evitable in my own eyes, that I did not believe Ju- 
piter himſelf was able to deliver me from the jaws of 
thoſe tygers, who were thirſting for my blood. [ 
recollected no more, oh, Cephas ! what you have 10 
frequently told me, That the Gods never abandon 
innocence. I did not even remember their having 
ſaved me from ſhipwreck. Preſent danger totally ob- 
literates paſt deliverance from the mind. Sometimes 


J imagined that they had preſerved me from the 


waves, only to give me up to a death a thouſand 
times more painful. , 

Nevertheleſs I addreſſed my ſupplications to Ju. 
piter, and J enjoyed a kind of repoſe, in relying en- 
tirely on that Providence which governs the VV orld, 
when all of a ſudden the doors of the cottage open- 
ed, and a numerous company of Prieſts entered, with 
Tor-Tir at their head, always bearing in his band a 
branch of miſtletoe from the oak. Immediately the 
young barbarians who ſurrounded me awoke, and 

begat 
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began their ſunereal ſongs and dances. Tor-Tir ap- 
proached me ; he placed upon my head a crown of 
the yew-tree, and a handful of the meal of heans ; 
afterwards he put a gag in my mouth, and having 
untied me from my ſtake, he faſtened my hands be- 
hind my back. Then all his retinue began to march 
to the ſound of their doleful inſtruments, and two 
' Druids, ſupporting me by the arms, conducted me 
to the place of ſacriſice. 

Here Jyrleus percerving that the ſpindle fell from 
the hands of Cyanea, and that ſhe turned paic, ſaid 
to her : © My daughter, it is time for you to go to 
* reſt. Remember that you muſt riſe to-morrow be- 
* fore the dawn, to go to Mount Lyceum, where you 
* have to preſent, with your compamons, the ſhep- 
«© herd's offering on the altar of Jupiter.” Cyanca, 
trembling all over, replied : “ My father, every thing 
is ready againſt the feſtival of to-morrow. The 
© wreaths of flowers, the wheaten cakes, the veſlels 
* of milk, are all prepared. But it 1s not late : the 
moon has not as yet illuminated the bottom of the 
valley, nor have the cocks yet crowed; it is not 
© miduight. Allow me I entreat you to flay here 
* till the end of this ſtory, My father, I ain near 
* you, and I ſhall apprehend no danger.” 

{yrteus looked at his daughter with a ſmile ; and 
having made an apology to Amaſis for interrupting 
him, entreated he would proceed. 

We went out of the hut, replied Anais, in the 
middle of a dark night, by the ſinoky light of fir- 
torches, We traverſed at firſt a vaſt field of ſtones; 
ve ſaw here and there the ſkeletons of horſes and of 
| Aa4t dogs, 


| 
| 
| 


his club, ſet thick with piercing points, his gloves 


defence of the Gauls, do not believe that you ever | 
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dogs, fixed upon ſtakes. From thence we arrived at 
the entrance of a large cavern, hollowed in the ſide 
of a rock all over white.“ The lumps of black clott- 
ed blood which had been ſhed around, exhaled an 
infectious ſmell, and announced this to be the Tem- 
ple of Mars. In the interior of this frightful den, 
along the walls, were ranged human heads and bones; 
and in the middle of it, upon a piece of rock, a ſtatue 
of iron rcarcd itſelf to the ſummit of the cavern, re- 
preſenting the God Mars. It was ſo miſ-ſhapen, that 
it had more reſemblance to a block of ruſty iron than 
to the God of War. We could diſtinguiſh however 


ſtudded with the heads of nails, and his horrible gir- 
dle, on which was portrayed the image of Death. At 
his feet was ſeated the King of the Country, having 
around him the principal perſonages of his State. An 
immenſe crowd of people were collected within and 
without the cayern, who preſerved a melancholy 
ſilence, impreſſed with reſpect, religion and terror. 

Tur-Tir, addreſſing himſelf to the whole aſſembly, 
ſaid ; Oh King, and you Iarles aſſembled for the 


can triumph over your enemies without the affiſt— 
c ance of the God of Battles. Your loſſes have de- 


* Montmartre is meant, Mons Martis. It is well known that 
this riſing ground, dedicated to Mars whole name it bears, Is 
formed of a rock of plaſter. Others it is true derive the name Of 
Montmartre from Mons Mar !yrum. Theſe two etymologics miy 
be very eaſily reconciled, If there were, in ancient times, a great 
many martyrs on this mountain, it was probably owing to it's 
being the reſidence of ſome celebrated idol, to which they wels 
there offered in ſacrifice, 


& monſtrated 
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« monſtrated what is the conſequence of neglecting 
& his awful worſhip. Blood offered up to the Gods, 
% ſaves the effuſion of that which mortals ſhed. The | 
« Gods ordain men to be born, only that they may 
* die, Oh! how happy are you, that the ſelection of | 
« the victim has not fallen upon one of yourſelves ! 
“ Whilit I was conſidering within myſelf, whoſe life 
« among us would be acceptable to the Gods, and 
* ready to offer up my own for the good of my 
Country, Niorder, the God of the Seas, appeared 
to me in the gloomy foreſts of Chartres; he was 
* dripping all over with ſea-water. He ſaid to me in 
* a yoice thundering like the tempeſt: I ſend to you, 
* for the ſalvation of the Gauls, a ſtranger, without 
* relations, and without friends. I myſelf daſhed 
* him upon the weſtern ſhores. His blood will be 
0 acceptable to the Gods of the infernal regions. 
Thus ſpake Norder. NMiorder loves you, oh, ye 
* children of Pluto“ | 
Scarcely had Tor-Vir made an end of this terrible 
addreſs, when a Gaul who was ſeated by the King, 
ruſhed toward me: it was Cephas. © Oh, Amaſis ! 
* oh, my dcar Amaſis /” cried he. © Oh, my bar- 
* barous compatriots ! are you going to ſacrifice a 
man, who has come from the banks of the Nile to 
bring you the moſt precious bleſſings of Greece 
* and of Egypt? You ſhall begin then with me, who 
* firſt inſpired him with this deſire, and who touched 
* his heart with pity for perſons ſo cruel to hin.” 
As he pronounced theſe words, he prefled me in his 
arms, and bathed me with his tears. For my part, 
| wept and ſobbed, without the power of expreſſing 
to 
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to him, in any other way, the tranſports of my joy, 
Immediately the cavern reſounded with the voice of 
murmurs and of groans. The young Druids wept, 
and let fall from their hands the inſtruments of my 


ſacrifice ; for Religion becomes mute whenever Na- 


ture ſpeaks. Nevertheleſs, no one in the aſſembly 
durſt even now deliver me from the hands of the 
butchering prieſts, when the women, ruſhing into 
the midſt of the aſſembly, tore aſunder my chains, 
and removed my gag and funereal crown. Thus, 
for the ſecond time, did I owe my life ta the women 
of Gaul, 

The King, taking me in his arms, ſaid : “ What, 
« 3s it you, unhappy ſtanger, whom Cephas has been 
« jnceſlantly regretting ! Oh, ye Gods, the enemies 
« of my Country, do you ſend benefactors hither 


* only that they may be immolated.” Then, ad- 


dreſſing bimſelf to the Chiefs of the Nations, he 
ſpoke with ſo much energy of the rights of huma- 


nity, that with one accord they all ſwore, that they 


would never more reduce to ſlavery thoſe whom the 
tempeſts might caſt upon their ſhares ; never to ſa- 
crifice,. in future, any one innocent man, and to of- 
fer to Mars only the blood of the criminal. Tor-Tir, 
in a rage, endeavoured in vain to oppoſe this law : 
he retired, menacing the King and all the Gauls with 
the approaching vengeance of the Gods. 
Nevertheleſs the King, accompanied by my friend, 
conducted me amidſt the acclamations of the People 
into his city, which was ſituated in the neighbouring 
iſland. Till the moment of our arrival in this iſland, 


I had been ſo much diſcompoſed that I was incap- 
bla 
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ple of a ſingle rational reflection. Every ſpecies of 
new repreſentation of my misfortunes contracted my 
heart, and obſcured my underſtanding. But as ſoon 
as I recovered the uſe of my reaſoning powers, and 
began to reflect on the extreme danger which I had 
juſt eſcaped, I fainted away. Oh, how weak is man 
in a paroxyſm of joy! He is firong only to encoun- 
ter wo. Cephas brought me to myſelf after the man- 
ner of the Gauls, by ſhaking about my head, and 
blowing on my ſace. f 
When I had recovered my ſenſes, he took my 
hands in his, and ſaid to me: “ Oh, my friend, how 
* many tears you have colt me ! When the waves 
* of the Occan which overſct our veflel, had ſepa- 
rated us, I found myſelf caſt, I know not how, 
* upon the right-hand bank of the Seine. My firſt 
care was to ſeck for you. I kindled fires upon the | 
ſhore; I called you by name; I employed ſeveral 
* of my compatriots who had gathered together on 
hearing iy cries, to reconnoitre, in their boats, 
the banks of the river, to ſee if they could not find 
you; all our reſearches were ineffectual, © The day 
re- appeared, and preſented to my view our vetlel 
* overturned, and her keel in the air, cloſe to the 
*thore where I was. It never occurred to my 
* thoughts that you might have landed on the op- 
* polite ſhore, in my own country Belgium. It was 
* not till the third day, that believing you had pe- 
*riſhed, I reſolved to'paſs over to it, to viſit ny re- 
* lations. The greateſt part of them had paid the 
* debt of Nature during my abſence : thoſe who re- 
* mained overwhelmed me with kindneſs ; but not 
even 


loſe the recollection of my misfortunes. He was call- 


| 
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« even a brother can compenſate for the loſs of a 
* friend. I returned almoſt immediately to the other 
&« fide of the river. There they unloaded our unfor- 
* tunate veſſel, of which nothing had been loſt but 
* the men. I ſought your body along the ſea-ſhore, 
«© and I repeated my demand of it evening, morning, 
and in the middle of the night, from the nymphs 
* of the Ocean, that I might rear you a monuinent 
* near to that of Heda. I ſhould have paſſed all my 
* life I believe in theſe vain refearches, had not the 
* King, who reigns on the banks of this river, in— 
* formed that a Phenician veſſel was wrecked on his 
* domains, claimed the property, which according 
* to the laws of the Gauls belonged to him. I col- 
« lected accordingly every thing which we had 
* brought from Egypt, even to the very trees, which 
had not been damaged by the water ; and I pre- 
« ſented mylelf, with theſe wretched fragments, be- 
* fore that Prince. Let us bleſs then the providence 
* of the Gods, which has united us again, and which 
* has rendered your misfortunes more uſeful to my 
“Country than even your preſents. If you had not 
© made ſhipwreck on our coaſts, the barbarous cuſ- 
* tom of condemning to ſlavery thoſe who endure 
ce that calamity, would not have been aboliſhed; and 
« if you had not been condemned to be facrificed, | 
* ſhould moſt probably never have ſeen you more, 
„and the blood of the innocent would ſtill have 
* ſmoked upon the altars of the God of War.“ 
Thus ſpake Cephas. As for the King, he omitted 
nothing which he thought would tend to make me 


ed 
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ed Bardus. He was already confiderably advanced 
in years, and he wore, according to the cuſtom of 
his people, his beard and hair very long. His palace 
was built of the trunks of firs, laid in rows one upon 
another. It had no other door * except large bul- 
locks hides, which cloſed up the apertures. No per- 


ſon was there on guard, for he had nothing to fear 


from his ſubjects ; but he had employed all his {kill 
and induſtry to fortify his city againſt enemies from 
without. He had ſurrounded it with walls, formed 
of the trunks of trees, intermixed with ſods of turf, 
with towers of ſtone at the angles and at the gates. 
Sentinels were ſtationed on the top of theſe towers, 
who watched day and night. King Bardus had re- 
ceived this iſland from the nymph Zutetia his mo- 
ther, and it bore her name. It was at firſt covered 
with nothing but trees, and Bardus had not a ſingle 
ſubject. He employed himſelf in twiſting, upon the 
banks of the iſland, ropes of the bark of the lime- 
tree, and in hollowing alders to make boats. He 
ſold theſe productions of his own hands to the mari- 
ners who ſailed up or down the Seine. While he 
worked, he ſting the advantages of induſtry and of 


* Gates were a matter of very difficult conſtruction to ſavage 
tribes, who did not underitand the uſe of the ſaw, without which 
it was almoſt impoſſible to reduce a tree into planks. Accord- 
ingly, when they abandoned a Country, thoſe who had gates car- 
ned them off with them; A Norwegian hero, whoſe name I do 
not at preſent recollect, he who diſcovered Greenland, threw his 
into the Sea, in order to diſcover where the Deſtinies iatended to 
fix his reſidence : and he made a ſettlement good on that part of 
Greenland to which they were wafted. Gates and their threſhgld 
were, and ſtill are, ſacred in the Eaſt, h 
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commerce, which unite together all mankind. The 
boatmen frequently ſtopped to liſten to his ſongs, 
They were repeated, and ſpread throughout all the 
Gauls, among whom they were known under the 
name of the verſes of the Bards: Soon after a great 
number of people came to eſtabliſh themſelves in this 
ifland to hear him ſing, and to live in greater ſecu— 
rity. His riches accumulated with his ſubjects. The 
Hand was covered with habitations, the neighbour— 
ing foreſts were cleared, and in a ſhort time nume. 
rous flocks covered both the adjacent ſhorcs. It was 
in this manner that the good King formed an empire 
without violence. But while as yet his ifland was not 
turrounded by walls, and while he was already plan- 
ning to make it the centre of commerce for all the 
Nations of Gaul, war was on the point of extermi- 
nating all it's inhabitants. 

One day, a great nuniber of warriors who wer? 
failing up the Seine, in canoes made of the bark of 
the elm, diſembarked upon it's northern thore, di- 
rectly oppoſite to Luteizia, They were under the 
command of the Iarle Carnut, third fon of Tenda! 
Prince of the North. Carnut was on his return from 
laying waſte all the coaſts of the Hyperborcan Se, 
over which he had ſpread horror and devaſtation. 
He was ſecretly favoured in Gaul by the Druids, 
who, like all weak men, take the ſide of thoſe who 
have rendered themſelves formidable. As ſoon 35 
Carnut had landed, he went in ſearch of King Bur- 


dus, and ſaid: * Let us fight, thou and J, at the 


© head of our warriors : the weakeſt ſhall obey the 


e ſtrongeſt ; for it is the firſt Law of Nature chat 
6s every 
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© every thing ſhould yield to force.” King Bardus 
replied : “ Oh, Carnu , If the point in diſpute were 
the hazarding of my own life, for the defence of 
my people, I would without heſitation expoſe it. 
But I will not expoſe the lives of my people, were 
« jt eyen to fave my own. It is goodneſs and not 
force which ought to be the choice of Kings, It is 
* goodneſs only which governs the World, and it 
* employs for that purpoſe intelligence and ſtrength, 
„which are ſubordinate to it, as are all the other 
„Powers of the Univerſe. Valiant ſon of Tendal, 
* fince thou wiſheſt to govern men, let us try, whe- 
ther of the two, you or I, is the moſt capable of 
doing them good. Behold theſe poor Gauls cn- 
* tirely naked. Without making offenſive compa- 
© riſons, I have ſeveral times clothed and fed them, 
* even to the denying myſelf clothes and food. Let 
* us ſee what proviſion thou wilt make for their 
„wants.“ 


Carnut accepted the challenge. It was now Au- 


tumn. He went to the chace with his warriors; he 


killed a great number of birds, ſtags, elks and wild 
boars. He afterwards, with the fleſh of theſe animals, 
gave a great feaſt to the inhabitants of Liitetia, and 
clothed in their ſkins thoſe who were naked. King 
Bardus ſaid to him: “ Son of Tendal, thou art a 
* mighty huntſman : thou wilt be able to ſupport the 
people during the hunting ſeaſon ; but in Spring, 
* and during Summer time, they will periſh with 
* hunger, For my part, with my corn, the fleeces 
"of my ſheep, and the milk of my flocks, I can 
maintain them throughout the whole year.“ 

Carnut 
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Carnut made no reply ; but he remained encamped 
with his warriors upon the banks of the river, and 
refuſed to withdraw. 

Bardus perceiving his obſtinacy went to ſeck him 
in his turn, and propoſed a ſecond challenge to him: 
c Valour,” ſaid he, © is the quality of a warlike 
Chief, but patience is ſtill more neceſſary to Kings. 
“ Since thou wiſheſt to reign, let us try which of us 
* can carry this ponderous log the longeſt.” It was 
the trunk of an oak of thirty years old. Carnut took 
it on his back, but ſoon loſing patience haſtily threw 
it down again. Bardus laid it acroſs his ſhoulders, 
and bore it without moving, till after ſun-ſet, and 
even till the night was far advanced. 

Nevertheleſs Carnut and his warriors would not de- 

part. They thus paſſed the whole Winter employed 
in hunting. The Spring returned, and they threaten- 
ed to deſtroy a riſing city, which refuſed to do them 
homage ; and they became ſtill greater objects of 
terror, as they began to be in total want of food. 
Bardus did not know how to rid himſelf of them, for 
they were the moſt powerful. In vain did he conſult 
the moſt aged of his people ; no one could give hin 
advice. At laſt he laid his diſtreſs before his mother 
Lutetia, who was now very old, but who ſtill poſſeſſed 
an excellent underſtanding. 
Luletia ſaid to him: * My fon, you are acquainted 
* with a great number of ancient and curious hiſſo- 
© ries, which I taught you in your infancy; you excel 
in ſinging : Challenge the ſon of Tendal to a com- 
“ petition in ſong with you.” | 

Bardus went and found out Carnut, and faid: 

| Son 


6 
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& Son of Tendal, it is not ſufficient for a King to 
maintain his ſubjecls, and to be firm and conſtant 
in his labours: he ought to know likewiſe how to 
„ baniſh from their minds thoſe miſeries of opinion 
« which render them unhappy : for it is opinion which 
« exerciſcs influence over Mankind, and renders them 


ce good or bad. Let us ſee whether of the two, thou 


* or I, can cxert the greateſt power over their minds. 
« It was not by fighting merely that Hercules at- 
« tracted followers in Gaul, but by divine ſongs, 
* which flowed from his mouth like chains of gold, 
* charmed the ears of thoſe who liſtened, and con- 
« ſtrained them to follow him.” | 

Carnut with joy accepted this third challenge. He 
ſung the combats of the Gods of the North on the 
icy mountains; the tempeſts of Niorder upon the 
Seas; the tricks of Vidar in the air; the ravages of 
Thor on the Earth; and the empire of Hæder in the 
dark regions of Hell. To theſe he added the rehcar- 
fal of his own victories, and his tremendous ſtrains 
transfuſed the emotions of fury into the heart of his 


warriors, who were on tiptoc to ſpread univerſal de- 
ſtruction. 


As to King Bardus, the following were his milder 
ſtrains: 

*I ſing the dawn of the morning; the earlieſt 
*rays of Aurora which have ariſen on the Gauls, the 
* empire of Pluto; the bleſſings of Ceres, and the 
* misfortune of the infant Lois. Liſten to my ſongs, 
ye ſpirits of the rivers, and repeat them to the 
" ſpirits of the azure mountains. 

Ceres came from ſeeking her daughter Proſerpine 
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* over the face of the whole Earth. She was on her 
c return to Sicily, where grateful myriads adored 
* her. She traverſed the ſavage Gauls, their trackleſs 
* mountains, their deſert valleys and their gloomy 
% foreſts, when ſhe found her progreſs ſtopped by the 
« watcrs of Seinc, her own nymph transformed into 
A river. 

* On the oppoſite bank of the Seine, there hap- 
* pened at that time to be a beautiful boy with flaxen 
* hair, named Lois, bathing himſelf in the ſtream. 
« He took delight to ſwim in the tranſparent waters, 
* and to run about naked on the folitary verdant 
* downs. The moment that he perceived a female, 
he flew to hide himſelf amidſt a tuft of reeds. 

My lovely child! cried Ceres to him with a ſigh; 
come to me, my lovely child! On hearing the voice 
* of a woman in dittreſs, Lois left his retreat among 
* the reeds, He puts on, with bluſhes, his robe of 
% lamb's ſkin which was ſuſpended on a willow. He 
e croſſes the Seine on a bank of ſand, and preſenting 
* his hand to Ceres, ſhews her a path through the 
* midſt of the waters. | 

Ceres having paſſed the river, gives the boy Lis 
* a cake, a ſheaf of corn, and a kiſs ; ſhe then in- 
forms him how bread was made from the corn, and 
„ how corn grows in the fields. Thanks, beauteous 
ce ſtranger, returned Lois; I will carry to my mother 
* thy leſſons, and thy welcome preſents. 

e The mother of Lois divides with her child and 
© huſband the cake and the kiſs. The enraptured 
« father cultivates a field, and ſows the grain. B 


« and by the Earth is clothed with a golden bare 
| „s an 
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te and a report is diffuſed over the Gauls, that a God- 
r deſs had preſented a celeſtial plant to their fortunate 
ce inhabitants. 

« Near to that place lived a Druid. He was en- 
© truſted with the inſpection of the foreſts. He 
* meaſured out to the Gauls, for food, beech-maſt 

* and acorns from the oak. When he beheld a field 
« cultivated, and a rich harveſt, What becomes of 
my power, ſays he, if men learn to live on corn? 

« He calls Lois. My pretty little friend, ſays he, 
Where wert thou when thou beheldeſt the ſtranger 
* who gave thee the fine cars of corn. Lois, ap- 
“ prehending no evil, conducts him to the banks of 
* the Seine. I was ſays he under that filver-leaved 
* willow; I was running about over thoſe ſnowy 
* daifies: I flew to hide myſelf under theſe reeds, 
* becauſe I was naked. The treacherous Druid 
* ſmiled : he ſeizes Lois, and plunges him into the 
* depths of the ſtream. 

The mother of Lois ſaw her beloved child no 
* more. She wanders through the woods, calling 
* aloud : Lois where art thou? my darling child, 
Lais] The echoes alone repeat, Lois, my darling 
* child Lois She runs like one diſtracted along the 
* banks of the Seine. She perceives ſomething white 
* by the edge of the water: He cannot be far off, 
* ſaid ſhe; there are his beloved flowers, there are 
* his ſnowy daiſies. Alas! it was Lois, her darling 
* child Lois! Te 

* She weeps, ſhe groans, ſhe ſighs; ſhe takes up 
*1n her trembling arms the clay-cold body of Lois; 
* the fondly tries to re-animate him in her boſom ; 
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ce but the heart of the mother has no longer the power 
* of communicating warmth to the body of the ſon; 
« and the clay-cold body of the ſon is already freezing 
* the heart of a mother: ſhe is on the point of ex- 
© piring. The Druid, mounted on an adjoining 
* rock, exults in his vengeance. 
The Gods do not always appear at the cry of 
& the miſerable ; but the voice of a forlorn mother 
ce attracted the attention of Ceres. The Goddeſs ap- 
ce peared. Lois, ſays ſhe, Be thou the moſt beauti- 
ce ful flower of the Gauls. Immediately the pale 
& cheeks of Lois expanded into a calix more white 
ce than the ſnow: his flaxen hairs were transformed 
« into filaments of gold, and the ſweeteſt of perfumes 
* exhales from them. The limber ſtem riſes toward 
* Heaven, but the head ſtill droops on the banks of 
* the river which he loved. Lois is changed into a lily. 
The prieſt of Pluto beholds this prodigy un- 
. © moved. He raiſes to the ſuperior Gods an inflamed 
* countenance, and eyes ſparkling with rage. He 
* blaſphemes, he threatens Ceres: he was going to 
* aſſault her with an impious hand; when ſhe cries 
* to him aloud: Gloomy and cruel tyrant, Reman 
e where thou art. : : 
© At the voice of the Goddefs he becomes im- 
„movable. But the rock feels the powerful com- 
© mand, it opens into a cleft ; the legs of the Druid 
© ſink into it; his viſage, bearded all over, and em- 
% purpled with rage, riſes toward Heaven in divergent 
* crimſon radiations, and the garment which covered 
his murderous arms is briſtled into prickles. The 
* Druid is transformed into a thiſtle, 
« Thou, 
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c Thou, ſaid the Goddeſs of the Harveſis, who 
« wouldft perſevere in feeding men like beaſts, be- 
* come thyſelt food for animals. Continue to be the 
« enemy of the harveſts after thy death, as thou wert 
« during thy life. As for thee, beautiful flower of 
Lois, be thou the ornament of the Seine, and may 


© thy victorious flower, in the hand of her Kings, 


one day prevail triumphantly over the miſtletoe of 
« the Druids, | 

« Gallant followers of Carnut, come and dwell in 
« my city. The flower of Lois perfumes my gardens; 
the virgins, night and day, chant his adventure in 
* my plains. Every one there engages in eaſy and 
« cheerful labour: and my granaries, beloved by 
Ceres, overflow with piles of grain.” 

Scarcely had Bardus finiſhed his ſong, when the 
warriors of the North, who were periſhing with 
hunger, abandoned the ſon of Tendal, and fixed their 
reſidence in Lutetia. This good King frequently ſaid 
to me: © Ah! why have I not here ſome illuſtrious 
* bard of Greece, or of Egypt, to poliſh the minds of 
* my ſubjects? Nothing tends ſo much to humanize 
the heart as the melody of ſweet ſongs. With the 
capacity of compoſing fine verſes, and ingenious 
* fictions, there is no need of a ſceptre to maintain 
* authority.” * 

He earried Cephas and me to viſit the ſpot where 
he had planted the trees and the grains recovered 
from our ſhipwreck. It was on the declivity of a hill 


expoſed to the South. I was tranſported with delight, 


when I ſaw the trees which we had imported re- 
pleniſhed with juices and vigor. I firſt diſtinguiſhed 
| Bb3 the 
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the quince-trec of Crete, from it's cottony and fra. 
grant fruit; the walnut-tree of Jupiter, of a gloſſy 
green; the filbert; the fig- tree; the poplar : the pcar- 
tree of Mount Ida, with it's. pyramidical fruit. All 
theſe trees were from the Ifland of Crete. There 
were beſides the vines of Thaſos, and young cheſinut- 
trees of the Iſland of Sardinia. I ſaw a vaſt country 
within the compaſs of a ſmall garden. Among thoſe 
plants appeared ſome which were my compatriots, 
ſuch as the hemp and the flax. Theſe were the ve- 
getablcs which pleaſed the King moſt, becauſe of their 
utility. He had admired the ſtuffs into which they 
are manufactured in Egypt, more durable and more 
Pliant than ihe ſkins in which moſt of the Gauls aro 
habited. The King took delight in watering thoſe 
plants with his own hand, and in clearing them of 
weeds. Already the hemp of a beautiful green, car- 
ricd all it's heads equal to the ſtature of a Man, and 
the flax in bloſſom clothed the ground with a ſhade 
of azure. | | 
While Ceplus and J were inwardly exulting in the 
reſlection of having done good, information was re- 
ceived that the Britons, elated with their recent ſuc- 
ceſs, not content to diſpute with the Gauls the em- 
pire of the Sea which ſeparates them, were preparing 
to attack them by land, and to ſail up the Seine, with 
an intention to carry ſteel and flame into the very 
boſom of the Country. They had taken their de- 
parture in boats innumerable, from a promontory of 
their iſland, ſeparated from the Continent by only 3 
narrow ſtrait. They coaſted along the ſhore of the 
Gauls, and were ready to enter the Seine, the 
dangers 
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dangers of which they knew how to avoid, by run- 
ning into the creeks which are ſheltered from the 
rage of Neptune. The intended invaſion of the Bri- 
tons was noifed abroad over all the Gauls, from the 
moment that they began to put it into execution ; for 
the Gauls kindle fires on the mountains, and by the 

number of theſe fires, and the thickneſs of their 
| ſmoke, convey intelligence much more promptly 
than by the flight of a bird. 

On receiving news that the Britons had embarked, 
the confederated troops of the Gauls began to march 
to defend the mouth of the Seine. They were ranged 
under the ſtandards of their ſeveral Chieftains : theſe 
conſiſted of the ſkins of the wolf, the bear, the vul- 
ture, the eagle, or of ſome other miſchieyous animal, 
ſuſpended at the extremity of a long pole. That of 
King Bardus, and of his ifland, preſented the figure 
of a ſhip, the ſymbol of commerce, Cephas and I ac- 
companied the King on this expedition. In a few 
days all the united force of the Gauls was collected 
on the ſhore of the Sea. 

Three opinions were ſtarted reſpecting the mode 
of defence. The firſt was to drive piles along the 
coaſt, to prevent the debarkation of the Britons ; a 
plan of eaſy execution, conſidering that our numbers 
were inconceivable, and the foreſts at hand. The 
ſecond was to give them battle the moment that they 
landed : the third, not to expoſe the troops to the 
open attack of the advancing enemy, but to aſſault 
them when landed, and after they were entangled in 


the woods and valleys. No one of theſe opinions was 


owed up; for diſcord prevailed among the Chief- 
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tains of Gaul, Every one was for commanding, 
while no one was diſpoſed to obey. While they were 
waſting time in deliberation the enemy appeared, 
and diſembarked, while we were ſettling the arrange- 
ment of our plan. | 
But · for Cephas we had been undone. Before the 
arrival of the Britons, he had adviſed King Bards to 
divide his force into two, compoſed of the inhabitants 
of Lutetia, to place himſelf in ambuth with the better 
part in the woods which covered the oppoſite fide of 
the Mountain of Heva ; while Cephas himſelf ſhould 
engage the enemy with the other party, joined to the 
reſt of the Gauls. I entreated Cephas to detach from 
his diviſion the young ſoldiers, who panted like my- 
ſelf to come to cloſe action, and to entruſt me with 
the command. I have no fear of danger, ſaid 1. 
Through all the proofs which the Prieſts of Thebes 
preſeribe to the initiated I have paſſed, and know not 
what fear is. Cephas heſitated a few moments. At 
laſt he committed the young men of his diviſion to 
my charge, recommending to them, as well as to 
me; not to ſeparate too far from the main body. 
The enemy meanwhile had made good their laud- 
ing. At ſight of this, many of the Gauls advanced 
to attack them, rending the air with loud cries; but 
as they charged in ſmall parties, they were caſily re- 
pulſed ; and it would have been impoſſible to rally a 
{ingle man of them, had not our rear afforded then 
an opportunity of recovering from their confuſion. 
We preſently perceived the Britons in full march to 
attack us. The youthful band which I commanded 
was inſtantly in motion, and advanced toward the 
Britons, 


% 
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Britons, unconcerned whether we were ſupported by 
the reſt of the Gallic force or not. When we got 
within bow-ſhot, we ſaw that the enemy formed only 
one ſingle column, long, broad, and cloſely embat- 
tled, advancing ſlowly upon us, while their barks 
were forcing their way up the river to get upon our 
rear. I was ſtaggered, I confeſs, at ſight of that mul- 
titude of half-naked barbarians, painted with red and 
blue, marching along in profound ſilence, and with 
the moſt perfect order. But when all at once there 
iſſued from their noiſeleſs phalanx, clouds of darts, 
of arrows, of pebbles and leaden balls, which brought 
down many of us, piercing ſome through and through, 
my ſurviving companions betook themſelves to flight. 
I myſelf was going to forget that it was my duty to 
ſet them an example of reſolution, when I beheld 
Cephas by my ſide; he was followed by the whole 
army. © Let us invoke Hercules, cried he, “ and 
advance to the charge.” The preſence of my friend 
reanimated all my courage. I reſumed my ſtation, 
and we made the attack with our pikes levelled. The 
firſt enemy whom I encountered, was a native of the 
Hebrides, a man of gigantic ſtature, The aſpect of 
his arms infpired horror : his head and ſhoulders were 
clad in the ſkin of a prickly thorn-back ; he wore 
around his neck a collar of human jaw-bones, and he 
bore for a lance the trunk of a young fir armed with 
the tooth of a whale. © What demandeſt thou of 
* Hercules ?” ſaid he to me, © here he is to attend 
* thee.” At the ſame time he aimed at me a ſtroke 
of his enormous lance, with ſo much fury, that if it 
had hit the mark I muſt haye been nailed by it to the 
ground, 
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ground, which it penetrated to a great depth. While 
he was ſtruggling to diſengage it, I pierced him 
through the throat with the ſpear which was in my 
hand: there immediately iſſued from the wound a 
ftream of black and thick blood ; and down fell the 
ſtately Briton, biting the ground, and blaſpheining 
the Gods. | 

Meanwhile our troops, collected into one firm 
body, were cloſely engaged with the column of the 
enemy. Clubs claſhed with clubs, buckler preſſed 
on buckler, lance croſſed lance. Thus two fierce 
bulls diſpute the empire of the meadows: their horns 
entwine ; their forcheads rattle againſt each other : 
bellowing, they preſs in oppoſite directions ; and 
whether they gain or loſe ground, neither ſeparates _ 
from his rival. Thus we maintained the combat, 
body to body. Nevertheleſs that column which ex- 
ceeded us in numbers, .was bearing us down with 
fuperior force, when King Bardus came up, and 
aſſaulted their rear with his troops, who came into 
action with a ſhout which rended the air. Upon this 
a panic terror ſeized thoſe barbarians, who had been 
fluſhed with the hope of ſurrounding us, but were 
themſelves ſurrounded. They deſerted their ranks in 
confuſion, and fled toward the ſhore of the Sca in 
the hope of regaining their- barks, which had now 
conſiderably advanced up the ſtream. A dreadful 
carnage enſued, and many priſoners were taken. 

The combat being finiſhed, I ſaid to Cephas : The 
Gauls are indebted for their victory to the counſel 
which you gave the King ; for my part, to you I owe 
the preſervation of my honour. I had ſolicited a pl 
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which I knew not how to fill ; I ought to have exhi- 
bited an example of valour to thoſe who were under 
my command ; but was incapable of doing it, when 
your preſence re-kindled a ſenſe of duty. I imagined 


that the initiations of Egypt had fortified me againſt 


all apprehenſion of danger; but it is eaſy to be brave 
amidſt conflicts out of which you are ſure of eſcaping. 
Cephas thus replied : * O Amaſis / there is more for- 
« titude in confeſſing a fault, than there is weakneſs 
* in committing it. It is Hercules who has given us 
the victory; but, after him, it was ſurprize which 
“ robbed our enemies of courage, and which had 
* ſhaken your's. Military valour like every other 
virtue is to be acquired only by exerciſe. We ought 
* on all occaſions to be diffident of ourſelves. In vain 
do we truſt to our own experience; in the aid of 
« Heaven alone our confidence ſhould be placed. 
“While we are buckling on our armour to defend 
us before, fortune ſtrikes at us from behind. Con- 
* fidence in the Gods alone is a defence on every 
4 fide.” 

To Hercules we conſecrated part of the ſpoils taken 
from the Britons. The Druids adviſed to burn the 
prifoners, becauſe the Britons were in uſe to treat 
thoſe whom they took in battle from the Gauls in 
this manner. But I preſented myſelf in the aſſembly 
of the Gauls, and thus addreſſed them: © O ye Na- 
* tions ! you ſee from my example whether the Gods 
* delight in human ſacrifices. They have depoſited 
* the victory in your generous hands: Will you 
* ſtain them with the blood of the miſerable ? Has 
there not enough of blood been ſhed in the rage 
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© of battle? Can you now ſpill it, without paſſion, 
* and in the joy of triumph? Your enemies itnmo- 
late their priſoners. Surpaſs them in generoſity as 
you ſurpaſs them in courage.” The Iarles, and all 
the warriors, reccived this advice with loud applauſe: 
and it was decreed that the priſoners of war ſhould 
be diſarmed, and reduced to ſlavery. 

I was the cauſe therefore of the abolition of the 
Law which condemned them to the flames. I like- 
wiſe proved the occaſion of abrogating the cuſtom of 
ſacrificing innocents to Mars, and of reducing the 
ſhipwrecked to ſervitude. Thus was I thrice uſctul 
to Mankind in the Gauls ; once by my ſucceſs, and 
twice by my misfortunes : ſo true it is that the God: 
can when they pleaſe bring good out of evil. 

We returned to Lutetia loaded with the acclama- 
tions and applauſe of the People. The firſt anxicty 
expreſſed by the King, on his arrival, was to carry 
us with him to viſit his garden. The greateſt part 
of our trees were in great forwardneſs. He admired 
firſt how Nature had preſerved their fruits from the 
attack of the birds. The cheſtnut, till in a milky 
ſtate, was covered with leather, and with a prickly 
ſhell. The tender walnut was protected by a har 
thell and a bitter outward caſe. The ſoft fruits were 
defended, previous to their maturity, by their rough- 
neſs, their acidity, or their verdure. Thoſe which 
were ripe invited the hand to gather them. The gold- 
coloured apricot, the velvet peach and the cotiony 
quince, exhaled the ſweeteſt of perfumes.” The bonghs 
of the plumb-tree were covered with violet fruits, Þc- 
ſprinkled with a white powder. The grapes, already 


of 
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of a yermilion hue, hung in cluſters from the vine; 
and over the broad leaves of the fig-tree, the half- 
opened fig diſtilled it's juice in drops of honey and 
cryſtal. “It is eaſy to ſee,” ſaid the King, “ that 
« theſe fruits are preſents ſent from Heaven. They 
« are not, like the ſeeds of our foreſi-trees, at a 
„height which we cannot reach.“ They preſent 
e themſelves to the hand. Their ſmiling colours al- 
* lure the eye, their ſweet perfumes the organs of 
* ſmelling, and they ſeem formed tor the mouth from 
« their ſize and roundneſs.“ But when that good 
King had caught the flavour of them by his palate : 
O real gift of Jupiter /” exclaimed he, © no ali- 
© ment prepared by human 1kill is once to be com- 
«* pared to them! They excel in ſweetneſs the honey 
* and the cream. O, my dear friends, my much re- 
* ſpected gueſts, you have beſtowed on me a preſent 
* of much higher value than my kingdom ! You have 
* introduced into ſavage Gaul a portion of delicious 
Egypt. I prefer a ſingle one of theſe trees to all 
the mines of tin which render the Britons 1o rich 
* and ſo haughty.” 
He ſent for the principal inhabitants of the ity, 
and made each of them taſte thoſe wondrous fruits. 


He recommended to them carefully to preſerve the 


ſeeds, and to put them in the ground at the proper 
ſeaſon. From the joy expreſſed by this excellent 
Prince, and by his People, I was made ſenſible that 


* The walnut and cheſtnut grow at a great height; but theſe 
iruits fall to the ground when they are ripe, and do not break in 


falling like the ſoft fruits, which befides grow on trees which are 
_ ſcaled. 
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Man's higheſt delight conſiſts in doing good to his 


fellow-creatures. 

Cephas ſaid to me : © Now is the time to ſhew to 
* my compatriots the uſe of the Arts of Egypt. I 
© have ſaved from the ſhipwrecked veſſel the greateſt 
* part of our machines ; but hitherto they have re- 
* mained unemployed ; nay I durſt not ſo much as 
* look at them; for they reminded me too affectingly 
* of the loſs of you. The moment is come for turn- 
* ing them to account. Thoſe fields of corn are now 
ce ripe ; that hemp and thoſe flaxes are haſtening to 
© he 10.” | 

Having gathered thoſe plants, we taught the King 
and his People the uſe of mills, for reducing corn to 
flower, and the different proceſſes of preparing dough, 
in order to make bread of it.“ Previous to our ar- 
rival, the Gauls peeled wheat, oats and barley, by 
pounding them with wooden mallets in the trunk of 
a tree hollowed out, and ſatisfied themſelves with 
boiling the grain in this ſtate for food. We after- 
wards ſhewed them the method of ſteeping hemp in 
water, to ſeparate the filaments from the ftraw, of 
drying it, of beating it, of dreſſing it, of ſpinning it, 
and of twiſting ſeveral threads together for the pur- 
poſe of making cordage. We made them obſerve 
how thoſe cords, by their ſtrength and pliancy, are 
adapted to act as the nerves of every ſpecies of ma- 
chinery. We taught them the art of diſtending the 


* The Gauls lived, as did all other ſavage tribes, on pap, or 
frumenty. The Romans themſelves were for three hundred years 
ignorant of the uſe of bread, according to Pliny boiled grain 9! 
frumenty conſtituted the greateſt part of their aliment. 
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threads of flax on looms, to weave into cloth by means 
of the ſhuttle ; and how theſe gentle and uſeful la- 
bours might employ the young people, innocently 
and agreeably, during the long nights of Winter. 
We inſtructed them in the uſe of the auger, of the 
gimlet, of the plane, and of the ſaw, invented by the 
ingenious Dedalus; as theſe tools furniſh Man with 
additional hands, and faſhion to his uſe a multitude 
of trees, the timber of which would have gone to 
waſte in the foreſts. We taught them to extract from 
their knotty trunk powerful ſcrews, and ponderous 
preſſes, fit for ſqueezing out the juice of an infinite 
number of fruits, and for forcing oils out of the 
hardeſt nuts. They did not gather many grapes from 
our vines; but we inſpired them with an ardent de- 


fire of multiplying the flips, not only by the excel- 


lence of the fruit from the bough, but by letting 
them taſte the wines of Crete, and of the Iſle of 
Thaſos, which we had preſerved in urns. 

After having diſcloſed to them the uſe of an infi- 
nity of benefits which Nature has placed on the face 
of the Earth, obvious to the eye of Man, we aided 
them in diſcovering thoſe which ſhe has depoſited 
under their feet ; how water may be found in places 
the moſt remote from rivers, by means of wells in- 
vented by Danius ; in what manner metals are diſ- 
covered, though buried in the bowels of the Earth ; 
how, after having them melted into bars, they could 

be hammered upon the anvil, to prepare them for 
being divided into tablets and plates; in what man- 
ner, by a proceſs the moſt ſimple, clay may be faſhion- 
ed on the potter's wheel, into figures and vaſes of 
every 
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every form. We ſurprized them much more, by ſhew- 
ing them bottles of glaſs made with ſand and flint, 
They were delighted to extaſy, to ſee the liquor 
which they contained manifeſt to the eye, but ſe- 
cured from the touch. 

But when we read to them the books of Mercurius 
Triſmegiftus, which treat of the liberal Arts, and of 
the natural Sciences, then it was that their admira- 
tion exceeded all bounds. At firft they were inca- 
pable of comprehending how ſpeech could iſſuc from 
a dumb book, and how the thoughts of the earlieii 
Egyptians could poſſibly have been tranſmitted to 
them, on the frail leaves of the papyrus. When they 
afterwards heard the recital of our diſcoyeries ; when 
they ſaw the prodigies effected by the mechanical 
powers, which move the heavieſt bodies by means of 
ſmall levers, and thoſe of Geometry, which can mca- 
ſure diſtances the moſt inacceſſible, they became 
perfectly tranſported. 'The wonders of chemiſtry and 
of magic, and the various phenomena of phyſics hur- 
ried them from rapture to rapture. But when we 
predicted to them an eclipſe of the Moon, which, 
prior to our arrival, they confidered as an accidental 
failure of that planet, and wherr they ſaw at the very 
moment which we had indicated, the orb of night 
become dark in the midſt of a ſerene ſky, they fell 
at our feet ſaying : © Afſuredly, ye are Gods !” 

Om, that young Druid who had diſcovered ſo 
much ſenſibility to my afflictions, attended all our 
lefſons of inſtruction. © From your intelligence,” 
faid he to us, and from your beneficence, I am 


* tempted to believe you ſome of the ſuperior Gods; 
« but 
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„but from the ills which you have endured I per- 
„ ceive that you are only men like ourſelves. You 
* muſt undoubtedly have contrived the means of 
climbing up into Heaven ; or the inhabitants of 
* the celeſtial regions muſt have deſcended into 
highly favonred Egypt, to communicate to you ſo 
« many benefits, and ſo much illumination. Your 
Arts and Sciences ſurpaſs our underſtanding, and 
can be the effects only of a power divine. You are 


«the darling children of the ſuperior Gods: as for. 


dus, we are abandoned of Jupiter to the infernal dei- 
* ties. Our country 1s covered with unproductive 
* foreſts, inhabited by maleficent genii, who diſſemi- 
nate through the whole of our exiſtence diſcord, 
civil broils, terrors, ignorance and miſchievous opi- 
* nions. Our lot is a thouſand times more deplor- 
* able than that of the beaſts, which, clothed, lodged 
n fed by the hand of Nature, follow undeviat- 

* ingly their inſtinct, without being e by 

* the fears of Hell.“ 

The Gods,” replied Cephas, © have not been un- 
*juſt to any Country, nor to any one individual. 
Every Country poſltfles bleflings peculiar to itſelf, 
and which ſerve to keep up a communication 
among all Nations, by a reciprocal interchange of 
* commodities. Gaul contains the metals which 
Egypt wants; her foreſts are more beautiful; her 
* cattle yield milk in greater abundance ; and the 
© fleeces of her ſheep are greater in quantity, and 
give a finer wool. But whereſoever the habitation 
of Man is fixed, his portion is always far ſuperior 
do that of the beaſts, becauſe he is eudowed with a 
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« reaſon which expands in proportion to the obſtacles 
© which it ſurmounts, and becauſe he alone of ani- 
mals is capable of applying to his own uſe means 
* which nothing can reſiſt, ſuch as fire. Thus Tupi- 
* ter has beſtowed upon him empire over the Earth, 
„ by illuminating his reafon with the intelligence of 
Nature herfelf, and by confiding in him alone that 
* element which is her prime moving principle.” 

Cephas afterwards talked to Omfi, and to the Gauls, 
of the rewards preparcd in the World to come, for 
virtue and beneſicence, and the punithments laid up 
in ſtore for vice and tyranny ; of the metempſychoſis, 
and the other mylterics of the religion of Egypt, as 
far as a ſtranger is permitted to be inſtructed in them. 
The Gauls, conſoled by his Diſeeurſe, and enriched 
by our preſents, called us their benefactors, their fi- 
thers, the true intcrpreters of the Gods. King Bur- 
dus thus addreſſed us: © I will adore Jupiter alone. 
* As Jupiter loves Mankind, he muſt afford parti 
« cular protection to Kings, to whom the felicity of 
hole Nations is entruſted. J will likewiſe pay 
% homage to fs, who has brought down his benefits 
* to the Earth, that ſhe may preſent the vows of my 
„People to the Sovereign of the Gods.” At the 
ſame time he gave orders to rear a temple to , 
at ſome diſtance from the city, in the midſt of the 
foreſt ; to erect her ſtatue in it, with the infant 0 
in her arms, ſuch as we had brought it with us in 
our veſſel; to honour her with all the ſacred cere- 


* It is pretended that this is the ancient Church of Saint- Ce- 
ne vieve, reared to %s, prior to the introduction of Chriſtiamth 


among the Gauls. bY 
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monies of Egypt ; and that her prieſteſſes, clothed in 
linen, ſhould night and day adore her with ſongs, 
and by a life of purity which exalts Man to the Gods. 
He afterwards expreſſed a wiſh to be inſtrudted in 
reading and tracing the Ionic characters. He was ſo 
ſtruck with the utility of letters, that, tranſported 
with delight, he ſung the following ſtrains: 

* Behold the magic characters which have power 
* to recal the dead from the dark receſſes of the 
tomb. They inform us what our fathers thought u 
* thouſand years ago; and a thouſand years hence, 
they will be inſtructing our children what we think 


neither is there any lance fo ſtrong. They can 
* reach a man though entrenched on the ſummit of 
* a mountain ; they penetrate into the head though 
* fortified with the helmet, and force their way to 
* the heart in defiance of the cuiraſs. They calm 
* ſeditions, they adminiſter ſage counſels, they con- 
« ciliate affection, they comfort, they ſtreagthen ; but 
ths the hands of a wicked man they produce quite 
an oppoſite effect.“ 

* My ſon,” ſaid this good King to me one "tay; 
* Are the moons of thy country more beautiful 
* than ours? Haſt thou remaining in Egypt any 
* object of regret? Thou haſt brought to us from 
* thence all the beſt of human bleflings : plants, 
arts and ſciences. All Egypt ought to be here for 
* thy ſake. Continue to live with us. After my 
death thou ſhalt reign over the Gauls. I have no 
* child, except an only daughter named Gotha : to 
thee I will give her in marriage. A whole Peo- 
Ce2 « ple, 
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* at this day. There is no arrow that flies ſo far, 
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ple, believe me, is of more value than one fo 
* mily, and a good wife than the land of one's na- 
“ tivity. Gotha's refidence is in that ifland below, 
the trees of which are viſible from this ſpot : for 
it is proper that a young woman ſhould be brought 
up remote from men, and eſpecially at a diſtance 
*& from the Courts of Kings.” 

The defire of making a Nation happy ſuſpended 
in me the love of Country. I conſulted C2phas on 
the ſubject, who adopted the views of the King. ] 
beſought that Prince therefore to permit me to be 
conducted to the place of his daughter's habitation, 
that, in conformity to the cuſtom of the Egyptians, 
I might endeavour to render myſelf agreeable to tlic 
perſon who was one day to be the partner of my 
pains and of my pleaſures. The King gave orders 
to an aged female, who came every day to the pa- 
lace for proviſions to Gotha, to conduct me to her 
preſence. The ancient lady made me embark with 
her in a barge loaded with neceflarics ; and com- 
mitting ourſelves to the courfe of the ſtream, we 
landed in a very little while on the iſland where the 
daughter of King Bardus reſided. This ifland was 
called the Iſle of Swans, becauſe the birds of that 
name reſorted thither in the Spring, to make their 
neſts among the reeds that ſurround it's ſhores, and 
which at all ſeaſons fed on the anſerina potentilla *® 
produced 


* 


* The anſerina potentilla is found in great abundance on the 
banks of the Seine, in the vicinity of Paris. It ſometimes rende's 
them completely yellow, toward the cloſe of Summer, by the 
colour of it's flowers. This flower is roſe-formed, about the nie 
of u ſhilling, without riſing upon a ſtem. It enamels th: ground, 
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produced there in great abundance. On our land- 
ing, we perceived the Princeſs ſeated under a clump 
of alder-trecs, in the midſt of a down yellowed all 
over over with the flowers of the anſerina. She was 
encompaſſed with Swans, which ſhe called to her by 
ſcattering among them the grains of oats. : Though 
ſhe was under the ſhade of the tree, ſhe ſurpaſſed 
thoſe birds in whiteneſs, from the purity of her 
complexion, and the fairneſs of her ermine robe. 
Her hair was of the moſt beautiful black ; and the 
wore it encircled, as well as her robe, with a red- 
coloured ribband. "Two women, who attended her 


at ſome diſtance, advanced to meet us. The one 


tied our barge to the branches of a willow; an the 
other, taking me by the hand, preſented me to her 
miſtrefs. The young Princeſs made me fit down by 
her on the graſs; after which ſhe invited me to 
partake with her of ſome flower of millet boiled, 
of a duck roaſted on the bark of the birch-tree, 
with goat milk in the horn of an elk. She then 
waited, in modeſt ſilence, till I ſhould explain to her 
the intention of my viſit. 

Having taſted, in compliance with the cuſtom, 
the diſhes preſented to me, I addreſſed her thus: 
O beautiful Gozha, I aſpire to the honour of being 


as does likewiſe it's foliage, which ſpreads very far in form of 
net-work. - Geeſe are very fond of this plant. It's leaves, in 
form of a gooſe-foot, adhering cloſely to the ground, admit of the 
water-fowl's walking over them as upon a carpet, and the yel- 
low colour of it's 1 forms a very beautitul contraſt with 

the azure of the river, and the verdure of the trees; but eſpecially 
with the marbled colour of the geeſe, which are perceptible on 
this ground at a great diſtance. 
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* ſon-in-law to the King your father, and I viſit yon 
* with his conſent, to know whether my ſuit will be 
© agreeable to you?“ 
The daughter of King Bardus, with downcafi 
looks, replicd : © O ſtranger ! I have been demanded 
in marriage by many Iarles, who are from day ta 
“ day making my father magnificent preſents, in 
* the hope of obtaining my hand; but no one of 
« them poſſeſſes my affection. Fighting is the only 
e art which they underſtand. As for thee, I be— 
* leve, if thou becomeſt my huſband, thou wilt 
* make my happineſs thy ſtudy, ſince thou already 
* haſt devoted thyſelf to the happineſs of my Peo- 
* ple. Thou wilt inſtruct me in the arts of Egypt, 
“ and I ſhall become like unto the good s of thy 
* Country, whoſe name is mentioned with ſuch 
* profound reſpect all over Gaul.“ 
After ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe attentively conſi- 
dered the different parts of my habit, admired the 
fineneſs of their texture, and made her women ex- 
amine them, who lifted up their eyes to Heaven it! 
aſtoniſhment. After a ſhort pauſe, looking at we, 
the thus proceeded : * Though thou comeſt from a 
“Country repleniſhed with every ſpecies of wealth, 
* and cyery production of ingenuity, do not ima- 
« gine that I am in want of any thing, and that ! 
© myſelf am deſtitute of intelligence. My father has 
trained me up in the love of labour, and he cauſcs 
me to live in the greateſt abundance of all things.” 
At the ſame time ſhe introduced me into her pa- 
lace, where twenty of her women were employed 
plucking river-fowls, tq make for her ornaments and 
robes 
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robes of their plumage, She ſhewed me baſkets and 
mats of very delicate ruthes, woven by her own band; 
reflels of fine pewter in great quantities; a hundred 
ſkins of wolves, martens and foxes, with twenty bear- 
ſkins. © All this treaſure,” ſaid ſhe to me, “ ſhall 
be thine, if thou eſpouſeſt me; but upon theſe 
« conditions, that thou takeſt no other wife but me; 
and thou ſhalt not oblige me to labour the ground, 
© nor to go in queſt of the ſkins of the deer and of 
„the buffalocs which thou mayeſt Kul in hunting in 
the ſoreſts; for ſuch taſks are impoſed by huſ- 
© bands on their wives in theſe countries, but which 
« TI do not at all like; and that, it at length thou 
* becomelt tired of living with me, thou ſhalt re- 
place me in this iſle, whither thou haſt come to 
„ woo me, and where my pleaſure conſiſts in feeding 
* the ſwans, and in chanting the praiſes of See, 
the nymph of Ceres.” 

I ſmiled within myſelf at the ftinplicity of the 
daughter of King Burdus, and at the fight of what 
ſhe denominated treaſurc ; but as the irue riches of 
a wife confift in the love of induſtry, candour, trank- 
neſs, gentleneſs, and that there is no dowry once to 
be compared to theſe virtues, I replied to her:“ O 


* beautiful G, marriage among the Egyptians is 


* a legal union, a mutual interchange of pollefſions 
* and of ſorrows; thou ſhalt be dear to me as the 
better half of myſelf.” I they made her a preſent 
of'a ſkein of flax, which grew and was prepared in 
the gardens of the King her father. She received 
it with delight, and ſaid to me:“ My friend, I will 
* fpin this flax, and have it weaved into a robe for 
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* the day of my eſpouſals.” She preſented mo, tr 
her turn, with this little dog which you ſee, i c- 
vered over with hair that his eyes are ſcarcely dit 
cernible. She ſaid to me: © The name of this do; 
“js Gallus; he is deſcended from a race remark. 
* able for their fidelity. He will follow thee where- 
* ſocyer thou goeſt, over the land, over the ſnow, 
* and into the water, He will accompany thee i: 
the chace, nay to the field of battle. He will be 
5 to thee, at all ſeaſons, a faithful companion, and a 
* ſymbol of my affection.” As the day was draw- 
ing to a cloſe ſhe reminded me that it was time to 
retire, defiring me in future not to come down along 
the current of the river, but to travel by land on 
the banks till T came oppoſite to her iſland, where 
her women ſhould be in waiting to ferry me over, 
and thus conceal our mutual felicity from jealous 
eyes. I took my leave of her, and returned to my 
home, forming in my own mind as I went on wy 
way a thouſand agreeable projects. | | 

One day as I was going to viſit her, through a path 
cut out in the ſoreſt, in compliance with the advice 
which ſhe had given me, I met one of the principal 
Jarles attended by a great number of his vaſtals. 
They were armed as if they had been in a fiate of 
war. For my part I wore no armour, like a man 
who was at peace with all the World, and whoſe 
mind was occupied only with the reveries of love. 
The Iarle advanced toward me with a haughty al. 
and thus accoſted me: What ſeekeſt thou in this 
* country of warriors, with theſe womaniſh arts ot 


«thine? Meaneſt thou to teach us how to ſpin 
d | 6. flax, 
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« flax, and expecteſt thou to obtain the beauteous 
« Gotha as thy recompenſe? My name is Tvyrftan. 
« J was one of the companions of Carnt. I have 
« been engaged in twenty-two battles by Sea, and 
« have come off victorious in thirty ſingle combats. 
Thrice have I fought with Y/iikimg that renowned 
« Prince of the North. I am going to carry thy 
“hairy ſcalp and lay it at the feet of the God Mars, 


© from whom thou madeſt thy eſcape, and to quaff 


* from thy ſcull the milk of my flocks.” 

After an addreſs ſo brutal I apprehended that the 
barbarian was about to aſſaſſinate me; but uniting 
magnanimity to ferociouſneſs, he took off his head- 


picce and cuiraſs, which were of bull's hide, and pre- 


ſenting to me two naked ſwords deſired me to make 
my choice. 

It was uſeleſs to think of reaſoning with a man 
under the influence of jealouſy and madneſs. I ſe- 
cretly invoked the aid of Jupiter, the protector of 
ſtrangers ; and having choſen the ſhorter but the 
lighter of the two ſwords, though I had ſcarcely 
ſtrength to wield it, a dreadtul combat enſued, while 
his vaſlals ſurrounded us as witneſſes, expecting to 
ſee the carth reddened either with the blood of their 
chieſtain, or with that of their gueſt. 

My intention at firſt was to diſarm the enemy, in 
the view of ſaving his lite, but he did not leave this 
in my option. Rage tranſported him beyond all the 
bounds of prudence. The firſt blow which he aimed 
at me carried off a huge ſplinter from « neighbour- 
ing oak. I ſhunned the blow by ſtooping down 
my head. This movement redoubled his inſolence. 

« Wert 
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Wert thou,” exclaimed he, “ to ſtoop down to» 
hell thou ſhouldeſt not eſcape me.” Then taking 
his ſword in both hands, he fell furiouſly upon me; 
but Jupiter preſerving my ſenſes in complete tran. 
quillity, I parried with the back of my ſword the 
ſtroke with which he was going to fell me to the 
ground, and preſenting to him the point, he violently 
ruſhed upon it, and run himſelf through the breaft. 
Two ſtreams of blood iſſued at once from the wound 
and from his mouth; he fell backward, the ſword 
dropped from his hands, he raiſed his eyes to Heayen 
and expired. His vaſlals immediately encompaſſed 
his body, uttcring loud and horrid cries. But they 
ſuffered me to depart without the leaſt moleſtation ; 
for generoſity is a prominent character in thoſe bar- 
barians. I retired to the city ſadly deploring my 
victory. . 
I gave an account of what had happened to Cœhus 
and to the King. Thoſe Iarles,” ſaid the King, 
* give me much uncaſineſs. They tyrannize over 
* my People. Every profligate in the Country on 
« whom they can lay their hands, they take care to 
* wheedle over to ſtrengthen their party. They 
* ſometimes render themſelves formidable even to 
«© myſelf. But the Druids are ſtill much more ſa. 
No one dares to do any thing here without their 
« confent. Which way ſhall I go to work to en— 
« feeble thoſe two powers? I imagined that by in- 
« creaſing the influence of the Iarles, I ſhoald raiſe 
* a bulwark to oppoſe to that of the Druids. But 
the contrary has taken place. The power of the 


„% Druids is increaſed. It appears as if there WCcre 
| & an 
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« an underftanding between them for the purpoſe of 
« extending their oppreſſion over the People, nay even 
« oyer my gueſts. O ſtranger,” ſaid he to me, 


you have had but too much experience of this!“ 


Then, turning to Cephas, O my friend,” added he, 
you who in the courſe of your travels have acquir- 
© ed the knowledge ncceftiry to the government of 
Mankind, give ſome inſtruction, on this ſubject, to 
n King who never was beyond the limits of his own 
Country. Oh! how ſenſible I am of the benefit 
* which Kings might derive from travelling.” 

„J will unfold you, O King,” replied Cephes, © fore 
«* part of the Policy and Philoſophy of Egypt. One 
* of the fundamental Laws of Nature is, that every 
thing mult be governed by contraries. From con- 
* trarics the harmony of the Univerſe reſults. The 
* ſame thing holds good with reſpect to that of Na- 
* tions. The power of Arms and that of Religion 
e are at variance in every Country. "Theſe two pow- 
* ers are neceſſary to the preſervation of the State. 
When the People are oppreſſed by their Chieſtains 
* they flce for refuge to the Prieſts; and when op- 
* prefied by their Prieſts they ſeek refuge in the Chict- 
* tains, The power of the Druids has increaſed 
* therefors with you, by that very increaſe of the 
* power of the Iarles; for theſe two powers univer- 
* ſally counterbalance cach other. If you with then 
to diminiſh pne of the two, ſo far from augmenting 
it's counterpoiſe, as you have done, you ought on 
* the contrary to reduce it. | 

gut there is a method ſtill more ſimple, and more 
* infallible, of diminiſhing at once both the powers 

| « which 
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* which are ſo offenſive to you. It is to render your 
People happy; for they will no longer ramble in 
« queſt of protection out of yourſelf, and theſe two 
* powers will be ſpeedily annihilated, as they are in- 
„ debted for the whole of their influence only to the 
opinion of that very People. In this you will ſue- 
* ceed, by furniſhing the Gauls with ample means of 
« ſubſiſtence, by the eſtabliſhment of the arts which 
* ſweeten human life, and eſpecially by honouring 
and encouraging agriculture, which is it's main 
* ſupport. While the People thus live in the en- 
* joyment of abundance, the Iarles and the Druid: 
* will find themſelves in the fame ſtate. Whenever 
ce theſe two corps ſhall have learned to be content 
* with their condition, they will no longer think of 
* diſturbing the repoſe of others; they will no longer 
* have at their diſpoſal that crowd of miſerable 
c wretches, half-ſtarving with cold and hunger, who 
* for a morſe] of bread are ever ready to abet the 
violence of the one, or the ſuperſtition of the other. 
*The reſult of this humane policy will be, that your 
*© own power, ſupported by that of a People whom 
* your exertions are rendering happy, muſt com- 
* pletely abſorb that of the Iarles and of the Druids. 
In every well regulated Monarchy, the power of 
* the King is in the People, and that of the People 
* in the King. Lou will then reduce your nobility 
« and the prieſthood to their natural functions. The 
* Iaries will defend the Nation againſt foreign inva- 
* fion, and will be no longer oppreſſors at home: 
* and the Druids will no longer govern the Gauls Þy 
terror, but will comfort them, and by their ſuperior 

| „ illuminatios 
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© illumination and compaſiionate counſels, will aſſiſt 
« them in bearing the ills of life, as the miniſters of 
every Religion ought to do. 

« By ſuch a policy it is that Egypt has attained @ A 
« degree of power, and of felicity, which renders her 
& the centre of the Nations, and that the wiſdom of 
her prieſthood commands ſo much reſpect over the 
« face of the whole Earth. Keep this maxim there- 
« fore conſtantly in view : That every exceſs of power 
«ina religious or military corps, ariſes out of the 
« wretchedneſs of the People, becauſe all Power 18 
derived from them. There is no other way of 
* curbing that exceſs but by rendering the People 
happy. 

* When once your authority ſhall be completely 
© eſtabliſhed, communicate a ſhare of it to Magiſ- 
© trates ſelected from among perſons of the moſt diſ- 
* tinguiſhed goodneſs. Bend your chief attention to 
* the education of the children of the commonalty : 
but take care not to entruſt it to the firſt adven- 
* turer who may be diſpoſed to undertake it, and ſtill 
 ©lefsto any one particular corps, ſuch as that of the 
* Druids, the intereſts of which are always different 
from thoſe of the State. Conſider the education 
© of the children of your People as the moſt valuable 
© part of your adminiſtration. It alone can form ci- 
 * tizens. Without it the beſt Laws are good for no- 
* thing. : 

While you wait for the means and an opportunity 
* of laying a ſolid foundation whereon to rear the 
* fabric of Gallic felicity, oppoſe ſome barriers to the 
* 11s which they endure. Inſtitute a variety of feſti- 

« yals 
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« yals to diſſipate their thoughts by the charm of mu- 
« fic and dancing. Counterbalance the united influ- 
« ence of the Iarles and Druids by that of the wo- 
* men. Aſſiſt theſe in emerging out of their domeſ. 
« tic ſlavery. Let them aſſiſt at the feſtive meetings 
cc and aſſemblies, nay at the religious feaſts. Their 
natural gentleneſs will gradually ſoften the ſerocity 
* of both manners and religion.“ 
* Your obſervations,” replied the King to Cep/as, 
« arc replete with truth, and your maxims with wit 
« dom. I mcan to profit by them. It is my deter- 
cc mination to render this city illuſtrious for it's in- 
« duſtry. In the mean while, my People aſk for no- 
« thing better than to ſing and make merry; I myſelt 
« will compoſe ſongs for their uſe, as for the women! 
e am fully perſuaded that their aid will be of high 
* importance to me. By their means I ſhall begin 
ce the work of rendering my People happy; at leaſt 
by the influence of Manners, if I cannot by that of 
cc Laws.“ | 5 | 
While this good King was ſpeaking, we perceived 
on the oppoſite bank of the Seine the body of Tor- 
an. It was ſtripped naked, and appcared on the 
graſs like a hillock of ſnow. His friends and vaſlals 
moved ſolemnly around it, and, from time to time 
rent the air with fearful cries. One of his kindred 
croſſed the river in a boat, and addreſſed the King in 
theſe words: © Blood calls for blood; the Egyptian 
© muſt be put to death! The King made no reply 
to this perſon ; but as ſoon as he had retired accoſted 
me in theſe words: © Your defence of yourſelt was 
« perfectly warrantable and legal; but were this my 
60 perſonal 
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er perſonal quarrel I ſhould be under the neceſſity of 
« withdrawing from the conſequences. It you re- 
« main here, you will be obliged, by the Laws, to 
« fight one after another with all the kindred of Tor- 
« fan, who are very numerous, and ſooner or later 
« fall you muſt. On the other hand, if I defend you 
( againſt them as I mean to do, this riſing city muſt 
be involved in your deſtruction ; for the relations, 
the friends and the vaſlals of Tan, will aſſuredly 
« come and lay fiege to it; and they will be joined 
by multitudes of the Gauls whom the Druids, irri- 
4 tated as they arc againſt you, are already exciting 


to vengeance. Nevertheleſs be confident of this, 


* you will here find men determined not to abandon 
* you, be the danger ever ſo threatening.” 

He immediately iſſued his orders to provide for the 
ſecurity of the city ; and inſtantly the inhabitants were 
ſeen in motion along the ramparts, reſolved to a man 
to ſtand a ſiege in my defence. Here they collected 
a huge pile of flint-ſtones ; there they planted prodi- 
gious eroſs- bows, and long beams armed with prongs 
of iron. Meanwhile we perceived innumerable tribes 
of men marching along the banks of the Seine in 
martial array. They were the friends, the kinſmen, 
the vaſſals of Tran with their flaves ; the partiſans 
of the Druids ; ſuch as were jealous of the King's 
eſtabliſhment, and thoſe who from levity of mind at- 
tet noveltics. Some floated down the river in boats; 
others croſſed the foreſt in lengthened columns. 


They took their ſtation as one man on the banks ad- 


joining to Lutetia, and their numbers ſurpaſſed the 
powers 
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powers of reckoning. It was abſolutely impoſſible [ 
ever ſhould eſcape them. In vain would it have been 
to make the attempt under favour of the darkneſs; 
for as ſoon as night ſet in, the beſiegers kindled innu- 
merable fires, with which the river was illuminated 
to the very bottom of it's channel. 

Reduced to this perplexity, I formed in my own 
mind a reſolution which was well- pleaſing to Jupey. 
As I no longer expected any thing good at the hands 
of men, I reſolved to throw myſelf into the arms of 
Virtue, and to fave this infant city by a voluntary ſur- 
render of myſelf to the enemy. Scarccly had I re- 
poſed my confidence in the Gods, when they ap- 
peared for my deliverance. 

Onfi preſented himſelf before us, holding in his 
hand an oaken bough on which had grown a ſprig of 
the miſtletoe. At ſight of this little ſhrub, which 
had almoſt proved ſo fatal to me, I ſhuddered with 
horror ; but I was not aware that we are frequently 
indebted for ſafety to that which menaced us with 
deſtruction, as we likewiſe frequently meet deſtruc- 
tion in what promiſed us ſafety. © O King!“ ſaid 
Omi, O Cephas! be compoſed ; I bear in my hand 
the means of ſaving your friend. Young ſtranger, 
ſaid he to me, “were all the nations of Gaul com- 
„ bined againſt thee, armed with this thou mayeſt 
* paſs through the thickeſt of their hoſts, while not 
% ane of thy numerous foes durſt ſo much as look 
* thee in the face. It is a ſprig of the miſtletoe, 
* which grew on this oaken branch. Permit me to 
e inform you from whence proceeds the power of this 

| „ plant 
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© plant, equally formidable to the Gods and to the 
« men of this country.* Balder one day informed 
« his mother Friga, that he had dreamed he was go- 
© ing to die. Friga conjured the fire, the metals, the 
« ſtones, diſeaſes, the water, animals, ſerpents, that 
2 they would not hurt her ſon; and the incantations 
* of Friga were fo powerful that nothing could reſiſt 
them. Balder mingled therefore in the combats of 
« the Gods, undaunted amidſt ſhowers of arrows. 
« Lyke his enemy was eagerly deſirous of diſcovering 
« the cauſe of it. Ile aſſumed the form of an old 
„woman, and threw himſelf in the way of Liga. 
« Flights of arrows and ſhowers of maſſy rock, ſaid he 
* to her, fall upon thy ſon Balder, but hurt him not. 1 
* know is well, ſaid Friga ; all theſe things have pledged 
* unto me their oath. Nothing in Nature has the pywer 
* of doing him harm. This grace have I ob!a.ned of 
« every being poſſeſſed of power. Of one little fkrub 
© alone I aſked it not, becauſe it appeared to me los fee= 
* ble to excite apprehenſion. It adhered to the bark of 
* on oak ; and ſcarcely had the advantage of a rodf. 
« It lived without earth. The name of it is Miſtletein. 
© 'Thus ſpake Friga. Loke went inſtantly in queſt of 
© this little ſnrub; and mixing in the hoſis of the 


See the Voloſpa of the Iriſh. This hiſtory of Balder has a 
ſingular reſemblance to that of Achilles plunged by his mother 
Thetis in the river Styx as far as the hee!, in order to render him 
invulnerable, and after all killed by a wound in that part of the 
body which had not been dipped, from an arrow diſcharged by 
the hand of the effeminate Paris. Theſe two fiftions of the Greeks, 
and of the Savage Nations of the North, convey a moral mean= 
ng founded in truth; namely, that the powerful ought never to 
delpiſe the feeble. 
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* Gods while they were engaged in combat with the 
cc jnvulnerable Balder, for battles are their ſports, he 
c approached the blind Hader. Therefore, ſaid he 
&* to him, levelleft thou not likewiſe weapons apainſ 
& Balder? I am blind, replied Hader, neither am I 
« provided with arms. . Loke preſented to him the 
& miſtletoe of the oak, and ſaid : Balder is juft befor: 
& ee. The blind Hader let fly the fatal ſhaft; 
cc Balder falls transfixed and lifelefs. Thus the in- 
c“ vulnerable ſon of a Goddeſs was flain by a twig of 
© miſtletoe, launched from the hand of one blind. 
66 'This is the origin of the reſpect paid in the Gaul: 
* to this ſhrub. 

* Compaſſionate, O ſtranger ! a People governed 
* by terror, becauſe the voice of reaſon is not heard 
* among them. I flattered myfelf on thy arrival 
* with the hope that thou wert deſtined to found, and 
* to extend her empire, by introducing the Arts of 
Egypt; and that I ſhouid behold the accompliſh- 
% ment of an ancient oracle univerſally received 
* among us, by which a deſtiny the moſt ſublime is 
* aſſigned to this city; that it's temples ſhall rear 
ce their heads above the tops of the foreſts ; that it 
ce ſhall aſſemble within it's precincts the men of all 
Nations; that the ignorant ſhould reſort hither tor 
© inſtruction, the miſerable for conſolation ; and that 
* there the Gods ſhould communicate themſelves to 
* men, as in highly favoured Egypt. But, ah, theſe 
ce happy times are ſtill removed to an awful diſtance.” 

The King thus addreſſed Cephas and myſelt : © 0 
my friends; avail yourſelves without a moment s de- 


< lay, of the ſuccour which os brings you.“ At the 
ſame: 
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ſame time he gave orders to prepare a barge ſor us, 
provided with excellent rowers. He preſented us 
with two aſhen half-pikes, mounted with ſteel by his 
own hand, and two ingots of gold the firſt fruits of 
his commerce. He next employed ſome of his con- 
fidential ſervants to conduct us to the territory of the 


Veneti. © They are,” ſaid he to us, “ the beſt Na- 


© vigators of all the Gauls. They will furniſh you 
„with the means of returning into your own Coun- 
* try, for their veſſels traffick up the Mediterranean. 
* They are beſides a People of ſingular goodneſs. As 
for you, O my Friends! your names ſhall be ever 
« held in honour all over the Gauls. Cephas and 
* Amaſis ſhall be the burden of my ſongs; and fo 
long as I live their names ſhall frequently reſound 
along theſe ſhores.” 

We accordingly took leave of this good King, and 
of Omfi my deliverer, They accompanied us to the 
brink of the Seine, diſſolved into tears, as we our- 
ſelves likewiſe were. As we paſled through the city, 
crowds of People followed us exhibiting the tendereſt 
marks of affection. The women carried their infants 
aloft in their arms, and upon their ſaoulders, diſ- 
playing to us with tears in their eyes the linen gar- 
ments in which they were clothed. We bid adieu 
to King Bardus and Omfi, who could hardly ſummon 
up ſufficient reſolution to meet the moment of ſepara- 
tion, We perceived them for a long time on the 
moſt elevated pinnacle of the city, waving their hands 
in token of ſaying farewel. 

Scarcely had we put off from the iſland, when the 
friends of Torſtan crowded into boats innumerable, 
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and ruſhed out to attack us with tremendous ſhouts, 
But at ſight of the hallowed ſhrub which I carried in 
my hands, and which J raiſed into the air, they fell 
proſtrate on the bottom of their barges, as if they had 
been ſtruck with a power divine; ſuch is the force of 
ſuperſtition over minds enflaved. We accordingly 
paſſed through. the midſt of them without ſuſtaining 

the ſlighteſt injury. 
We forced our way up the river during the courſe 
of a day. After this, having gone aſhore, we bent 
our courſe toward the Welt acroſs foreſts almoſt im- 
practicable. Their ſoil was here and there covered 
with trees, laid low by the hand of 'Time. It had 
throughout a carpeting of moſs thick and ſpongy, into 
which we ſometimes funk up to the knecs. The 
roads which divide thoſe foreſts, and which ſerve as 
boundaries to different Nations of the Gauls, were fo 
little frequented, that trees of conſiderable fize had 
ſhot up in the midft of them. The tribes which in- 
habited them were ſtill more ſavage than their Coun- 
try. They had no other temples except ſome thunder- 
ſtruck yew-tree, or an aged oak in the branches ot 
which ſome Druid had planted an ox-head with the 
horns. When in the night-time the foliage of thoſe 
trees was agitated by the Winds, and illumined by 
the light of the Moon, they imagined that they faw 
the Spirits and the Gods of their foreſts. Upon this, 
ſeized with a religious horror, they proſtrated them- 
ſelves to the ground, and adored with trembling thoſe 
vain phantoms of their own imagination. Our guides 
themſelves never durſt have traverſed thoſe awful re- 
gions, which religion had rendered formidable in 
their 
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their eyes, had not their confidence been ſupported 
much more by the branch of miſtletoe with which I 
was armed, than by all our reaſonings. 

We did not find in the courſe of our progreſs 
through the Gauls any appearance of a rational wor- 
ſhip of the Derty, excepting that one evening, on 


our arrival at the ſummit of a ſnow-covered moun- 


tain, we perceived there a fire, in the midſt of a 
grove of beech- trees and firs. A moſs-grown rock, 
hewn out in form of an.altar, ſerved as a hearth to it. 
It was ſurrounded with large piles of dry wood, and 
with a large aſſortment of bear and wolf-1kins, ſuſ- 
pended on the boughs of the neighbouring trees. In 
every other reſpect there was not perceptible all 
around this ſolitude, through the whole extent of the 
Horizon, any one trace of human habitation, Our 
guides informed us, that this ſpot was conſecrated to 
the God who preſides our travellers. The word con- 
ſecrated made me ſhudder. *© Let us remove hence,” 
ſaid T to Cephas. © Every altar in the Gauls excites 
* a thouſand ſuſpicions in my breaſt. I will hence- 
“forward pay homage to the DRIT only in the 
* temples of Egypt.” Cephas replied: © Reject every 
«religion which ſubjects one man to another in the 
* name of the Divinity, were it even in Egypt; but 
in every place where the good of Man is ſtudied 
* Gop is acceptably worſhipped, were it even in 
* Gaul. In every place the happineſs of Men con- 
*ſtitutes the glory of Gop. For my part, I ſacrifice 
*at every altar where the miſeries of the Human Race 
*are relieved.” As he ſaid theſe words, he proſtrated 
himſelf and put up his prayer: he then threw into 
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the fire a log of fir, and ſome branches of the juniper- 
tree, which perfumed the air as the ſparks with a 
crackling noiſe aſcended upward. I imitated his 
example; after which we went and ſeated ourſelves 
at the foot of the rock, in a place carpeted over with 
moſs, and ſheltered from the North-wind; and having 
covered ourſelves with the ſkins which were ſuſpended 
on the trees, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cold 
we paſſed the night in a comfortable degree of warmth. 
On the return of the morning, our guides informed 
us that we had to march all the day long over ſimilar 
heights, without finding wood, or fire, or habitation, 
We preſented our acknowledgments a ſecond time io 
Providence, for the aſylum fo ſeaſonably afforded us; 
we replaced the ſkins on the trecs with a religious 
exactneſs; we threw freſh wood upon the fire ; and 
before we, proceeded on our way, I engraved the 
following words on the bark of a beech-tree : 


CEPHAS AND AMASIS, IN THIS PLACE PRESENTED 
ADORATION TO THE DEITY WHO PRESIDES OVER 
TRAVELLERS. | 


We paſſed ſucceſſively through the territories of 
the Carnutes,* the Cenomanes, the Diablintes, the 
Redons, the Curioſolites, the inhabitants of Dariori- 


* The Carnutes were the inhabitants of the Pays Chartrain, 
Cenomanes, thoſe of Mans, and the Diablintes, thoſe of the 
adjacent country. The Redons, who inhabited the city of Ren- 
nes, had the Curioſolites in their vicinity; and the tribes of Da- 
riorigum were neighbours to the Veneti, who inhabited Vannes 
in Britanny. It is alleged that the Venetians of the Adriatic Gulf, 
who bear the ſame name in Latin, derive their origin from them. 


Conſult Ce/ar, Strabo, and Danville's Geography, 


gum, 
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rum, and at length we arrived on the Weſtern ex- 
tremity of Gaul, among the Veneti. The Vencti are 
the molt expert navigators of thoſe Scas. They have 
even founded a colony which bears their name, at the 
bottom of the Adriatic Gulf. As ſoon as they were 
informed of our being the friends of King Bards, 
they loaded us with innumerable demonſtrations of 
kindneſs. They proffered to carry us directly to 
Egypt, as far as which they have extended their com- 
merce; but as they likewiſe trade to Greece, Cephas 
ſaid to me: Let us viſit Greece; we ſhall there 
* find frequent opportunities of returning into thy 
Country. The Grecks are the friends of the Egyp- 
e tians. To Egypt they are indebted for the moſt 
* illuſtrious of the founders of their cities. Cecrops 
© it was who gave Laws to Athens, and Inachus to 
“Argos. At Argos it is that Agamennon reigns, 
* whoſe renown is diffuſed over the face of the whole 
* Earth. There ſhall we behold him crowned with 
glory, in the boſom of his family, and encompaſſed 
* with Kings and Heroes. If he 1s ſtill engaged in 
* the ſiege of Troy, his ſhips will eaſily convey us to 
thy Country. Thou haſt ſeen the moſt refined ſtate 
* of. civilization in Egypt, and the grofleſt barbariſm 
in the Gauls; thou wilt find in Greece a politeneſs 
*and an elegance which will charm thee. Thou wilt 
* thus have had the ſpectacle of the three periods 
* through which moſt Nations paſs. In the firſt, 
* they are below Nature ; they come up to her in 
the ſecond; and in the third they go beyond her.” 
The views of Cephas were too congenial with my 
paſſion for glory, to admit of my neglecting an op- 
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portunity of forming an acquaintance with men (6 
itluſtrious as the Grecks, and eſpecially one fo re— 
nowned as Agameninon. I waited with impatience 
for the return of a ſeaſon favourable to navigation, 
for we had reached the Veneti in Winter, We paſled 
that ſeaſon in an inceſſant round of feaſting, con- 
formably to the cuſtom of thoſe Nations. As ſoon as 
Spring returned we prepared to embark for Argos. 
Before we took our departure from the Gauls, we 
learned that our diſappearing from Lutetia had re- 
Nored tranquillity to the States of King Bardus; but 
that his daughter, the beautiful Go7ha, had retired 
with her women into the Temple of Is, to whom ſhe 
had conſecrated herſelf; and that night and day ſhe 
made the foreſt reſound with her melodious ſongs. 
I ſenfibly felt the mortification of this excellent 
Prince, who loſt his daughter from the very circum- 
ſtance of our arrival in his Country, an event which 
was one day to crown him with immortal honour ; 
and I myſelf experienced the truth of the ancient 
maxim, That public conſideration is to be acquired 
only at the expenſe of domeſtic felicity. 
After a navigation ſomewhat tedious we paſſed the 
Straits of Hercules, 1 felt myſelf tranſported with joy 
at the ſight of the ſky of Africa, which recalled to 
my thoughts the climate of my native Country. We 
deſcried the lofty mountains of Mauritania, Abila 
ſituated in the mouth of the Strait of Hercules, and 
thoſe which ae called the Seven Brothers, becauſe 
they are of the ſame elevation. They are covered 
from their ſummit down to the very water's edge, 


with palm-trees loaded with dates. We diſcovered 
| the 
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the fertilE hills of Numidia, which clothe themſelves 
twice a year with harveſts that riſe under the ſhade 
of the olive-tree ; while ſtuds of magnificent courſers 
paſture at all ſeaſons in the ever-green valleys. We 
coaſted along the ſhores of Syrtis, where the delici- 
ous fruit of the Lotos is produced, which as we are 

told make ſtrangers who eat it to forget their Coun- 
try. We ſoon came in ſight of the ſands of Lybia, 
in the midſt of which are ſituated the enchanted gar- 
dens of the Heſperides; as if Nature took delight, in 
making Countries the moſt unproductive to exhibit a 
contraſt with the moſt fertile, We heard by night 
the roaring of tygers and lions, which came to bathe 
themſelves in the Sea; and by the dawning light of 
Aurora we could perceive them retiring toward the 
mountains. 

But the ferocity of thoſe animals comes not up to 
that of the men who inhabit this region of the Globe. 
Some of them immolate their children to Saturn; 
others bury their women alive in the tombs of their 
huſbands, There 'are ſome who, on the death of 
their Kings, cut the throats of all who ſerved them 
when alive. Others endeayour to allure ſtrangers to 
their ſhores, that they may devour them. We had 
one day nearly fallen a prey to thoſe abominable men- 
eaters; for while we were aſhore, and pcaceably ex- 
changing with them ſome tin and iron for different 
ſorts of the excellent fruits which their Country pro- 
duces, they had contrived an ambuſh to intercept our 
getting on board, which with no ſmall difficulty we 
eſcaped. After running ſuch a dreadful riſk, we durſt 
not venture again to diſembark on ſuch inhoſpitable 
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ſhores, which Nature has to no purpoſe placed under 
a ſky ſo ſerene, : 

I was ſo irritated at the croſs accidents of an ex- 
pedition undertaken for the ſervice of Mankind, 
and eſpecially at this laſt inſtance of perfidy, that I 
ſaid to Cephas : * The whole Earth I believe, Egypt 
« excepted, is peopled with barbarians. I am per- 
4 ſuaded that abſurd opinions, inhuman religions, 
« and ferocious manners, are the natural portion of 
* all Nations; and it is undoubtedly the will of Ju- 
&* puter, that they ſhould be for ever abandoned to 
e theſe; for he has ſubdivided them by ſo many dit- 
* ferent languages, that the moit beneſicent of Man- 
* kind, ſo far from having it in his power to reſorm 
6 them, is not capable of ſo much as making himiclf 
* underſtood by them.” 

 Cephas thus replied: Let us not accuſe Jupiter 
* of the ills which infeſt Mankind. The human 
mind is ſo contracted, that though we ſometimes 
* feel ourſelves much incommoded, it is impoſſible 
for us to imagine. how we could mend our condi- 
& tion. If we remove a ſingle one of the natural 
“ evils of which we ſo bitterly complain, we ſhould 
« behold ſtarting up out of it's abſence a thouſand 
* other evils of much more dangerous conſequence. 
_ « Nations do not underftand each other; this you 
& allege is an evil: but if all ſpake the ſame lan- 
« guage, the impoſtures, the errors, the prejudiccs, 
cc the cruel opinions peculiar to each Nation, would 
* be diffuſed all over the Earth. The general con- 
& fuſion which is now in the words, would in that 


* caſe be in the thoughts.” He pointed to a bunch 
6 of 
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of grapes: Jupiter,” ſaid he, © has divided the Hu- 
« man Race into various languages, as he has di- 
« yided that cluſter into various berries containing 
« a great number of ſeeds, that if one part of theſe 


« ſeeds ſhould become a prey to corruption, the 


© other might be preſerved.* 

& Jupiter has divided the languages of men only 
c for this end, that they might always be enabled 
* to underſtand that of Nature. Nature univerſally 
ſpeaks to their heart, illumines reaſon, and diſ- 
cloſes happineſs to them in a mutual commerce 
© of kind offices. The paſſions of Mankind, on the 
* contrary, as univerſally corrupt their hearts, darken 
their underſtanding, generate hatreds, wars, diſ- 
% cords and ſuperſtitions, by diſcloſing happineſs to 
« them only in their perſonal intereſt, and in the 
* depreſſion of another. 

The diviſion of languages prevents thoſe parti- 
© ticular evils from becoming univerſal ; and if they 
* are permanent in a Nation, it is becauſe there are 
* ambitious corps who make an advantage of them; 
* for error and vice are foreign to Man: It is the 
* office of virtue to deſtroy thoſe evils. Were it 


** 
* 


Lay 
La, 


* Moſt fruits which contain an aggregation of ſeeds, as pome- 


granates, apples, pears, oranges, and even the productions of the 


gramineous plants, ſuch as the ear of corn, bear them divided by 
ſmooth ſkins, under frail capſules ; but the fruits which contain 
only a ſingle ſeed, or rarely two, as the walnut, the haſel-nut, 
the almond, the cheſtnut, the cocoa, and all the kernel fruits, 
ſuch as the cherry, the plumb, the apricot, the peach, bear it 
invelopped in very hard capſules, of wood, of ſtone, cr of leather, 
conſtructed with admirable art. Nature has ſecured the preſerva- 
tion of aggregated ſeeds, by multiplying their little cells, and that 
of ſolitary ſeeds, by fortifying their caſes, 
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6 not for vice there would be little room for the cx. 
« erciſc of virtue on the Earth. You are on your way 
&* to viſit the Greeks. If what is ſaid of them be 
* true, you will find in their manners a politencf; 
* and an elegance which will delight you. Nothing 
& ſhould be comparable to the virtue of their he- 
& rocs, having paſſed through the teſt of long and 
* ſevere calamitics.” 

All that J had hitherto experienced of the barha- 
riſm of Nations, flimulated the ardour which I felt to 
reach Argos, and to ſee the mighty Agamennon happy 
in the midſt of his family. By this time we deſcricd 
the Cape of Tenarus, and had almoſt doubled it, 
when a furious gale of wind, blowing from the coaſt 
of Africa, drove us upon the Strophades. We per- 
_ ceived the Sea breaking againſt the rocks which ſur- 
round thoſe Iſlands. Sometimes as the billows re— 
tired, we had a view of their cavernous foundations : 
anon, ſwelling again the ſurge covered them tre- 
mendouſly roaring with a vaſt ſheet of foam. Ne- 
vertheleſs our mariners perſevered in defiance of the 
tempeſt, in attempting to make Cape Tenarus, when 
a violent guſt of wind tore our fails to pieces. Upon 
this we were reduced to the neceſlity of ſtopping 
ſhort at Steniclaros. 

From this port we took the road, reſolving to 
travel to Argos by land. It was on our way to this 
reſidence of the King of Kings, my good ſhepherd! 
that we had the good fortune to mect with you. At 
preſent we feel an inclination to accompany you to 
Mount Lyceum, for the purpoſe of beholding the 

aſſembly of a People whoſe ſhepherds diſplay man- 


ners 
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ners ſo hoſpitable and polite. As he pronounced 
theſe laſt words Amajis looked at Cephas, who ex- 
preſſed his approbation of them by an inclination of 
the head. 

Tirteus ſaid to Amaſis : © My ſon, your relation 
« has deeply affected us; of this you have had a 

« proof in the tears which we have ſhed. The Ar- 
e cadians once were more miſerable than the Gauls.* 


&© We 
o 


+ It would appear that the firſt ſtate of Nations is the ſtate of 
barbariſm. We are almoſt tempted to believe it, from the example 


of the Greeks, prior to Orpheus ; of the Arcadians, under Lycaon ; 


of the Gauls, under the Druids; of the Romans, prior to Numa 
and of almoſt all the ſavage tribes of America. 

I am perſuaded that barbariſm is a malady incident to the in- 
fancy of Nations, and that it is foreign to the nature of Man. It 
is frequently a re- action merely of the ills which riſing Nations 
endure on the part of their enemies. Theſe ills inſpire them with 
a vengeance ſo much the more fierce, in proportion as the Con- 
ſtitution of their ſtate is more liable to ſubverſion. Accordingly, 
the ſmall ſavage hordes of the New World, reciprocally eat the 
priſoners taken in war, though the families of the ſame clan live 
together in the moſt perfect union. For a ſimilar reaſon it is that 
the feebler animals are much more vindictive than the powerful. 
The bee darts her ſting into the hand of any one who comes near 
her hive; but the elephant ſees the arrow of the huntſman fly 
cloſe to him without turning aſide out of his road, 

Barbariſm is ſometimes introduced into a growing State by the 
individuals who join the affociation. Such was, in it's firſt begin- 
nings, that of the Roman People, partly formed of the banditti 
collected by Romulus, and who did not begin to civilize till the 
times of Numa. In other eaſes, it communicates itſelf, like the 
peſtilence, to a People already under regular government, merely 
from their coming into contact with their neighbours. Such was 
that of the Jews, - who notwithſtanding the ſeverity of their Laws 
facrificed their children to idols, after the example of the Ca- 
naanites. It moſt frequently incorporates itſelf with the legiſla- 
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« We ſhall never forget the reign of Lycaon, for. 
« merly changed into a wolf as a puniſhment of his 
* cruelty, 


tion of a People, through the tyranny of a deſpot, as in Arcadia, 
under Lycaon, and ſtill more dangerouſly, through the influence 
of an ariſtocratical corps, which perpetuates it in favour of their 
own authority, even through the ages of civilization. Such are 
in our own days the ferocious prejudices of Religion inſtilled into 
the Indians, in other reſpects ſo gentle, by their Bramins ; and 
thoſe of honour inſtilled into the Japaneſe ſo poliſhed, by their 
Nobles. 

I repeat it, for the conſolation of the Human Race: moral evil 
is foreign to Man, as well as phyſical evil. Both the one and 
the other ſpring up out of deviations from the Law of Nature. 
Nature has made Man good. Had ſhe made him wicked, ſhe, 
who is ſo uniformly conſequential in her Works, would have 
furniſhed him with claws, with fangs, with poiſon, with ſome 
offenſive weapon, as ſhe has done to thoſe of the beaſts whole 
character is deſigned to be ferocious. She has not ſo much as 
provided him with defenſive armour like other animals; but has 
created him the moſt naked and the moſt miſerable, undoubtedly 
in the view of conſtraining him to have conſtant recourſe to the 
humanity of his fellow-creatures, and to extend it to them in his 
turn, Nature no more makes whole Nations of men jealous, 
envious, malignant, eager to ſurpaſs each other, ambitious, con- 
querors, cannibals, than ſhe forms Nations continually labouring 
under the leproſy, the purples, the fever, the ſmall-pox. If you 
meet even an individual, ſubje& to theſe phyſical evils, impute 
them without heſitation to ſome unwholeſome aliment on which 
he feeds, or to a putrid air which infeſts the neighbourhood. In 
like manner, when you find barbariſm in a riſing Nation, refer it 
ſolely to the errors of it's policy, or to the influence of it's neigh- 
bours, juſt as you would the miſchievouſneſs of a child, to the 
vices of his education, or to bad example. 

The courſe of the life of a People is fimilar to the courſe of 
the life of a man, as the port of a tree reſembles that of it's 
branches, 


I had devoted my attention, in the text, to the moral progreſs 
| 0 
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te cruelty. But this ſubject would, circumſtanced as 
« we now are, carry us too far. I give thanks to Jupi- 
c ter for having diſpoſed you, as well as your friend, 


* to paſs the approaching day with us on Mount 


* Lyceum. You will there behold no palace, no 
imperial city; but till leſs will you ſec Savages 
and Druids : you will behold enamelled verdure, 
4 groves, brooks, and ſhepherds vying with each 
* other in giving you a cordial welcome. May 
Heaven incline you to make a longer abode among 
© us! You will meet to-morrow, at the feaſt of Ju- 
* p1ter, multitudes of men from all parts of Greece, 
“ and Arcadians much better informed than I am, 


* who are undoubtedly acquainted with the city of 


* Argos. For my own part, I frankly acknowledge 
“J never heard mention made either of the ſiege of 
* Troy, nor of the glory of Agamemnon, celebrated 
* as you tell me over all the Earth. I have em- 
« ployed myſelf wholly in promoting the happineſs 


of political ſocieties, barbariſm, civilization, and corruption. I 
had in this note caſt a glance, no leſs important, on the natural 
progreſs of Man; childhood, youth, maturity, old-age ; but theſe 
approximations have been extcaded far beyond the proper bounds 
of a ſimple note. 

' Beſides, in order to enlarge his Horizon a man muſt 8 up 
mountains, which are but too frequently involved in ſtormy clouds. 
Let us re deſcend into the peaceſul vaileys. Let us repoſe between 
the declivities of Mount Lyceum, on the banks of the Achelöus. 
If Time, the Muſes, and the Reader, ſhall be propitious to theſe 
new STUDIES, it will be ſufficient for my pencil, and for my am- 


bition, to have painted the meadows, the groves an.l the ſhep- 
herdeſſes of bleſt Arcadia, 
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& of my family, and that of my neighbours. I hays 
* no knowledge except of meadows and flocks. I 
* never extended my curiofity beyond the limits of 
« my own Country. Your's, which has carried you 
« ſo early in life into the heart of foreign Nations, is 
* worthy of a God, or at leaſt of a King.” 
Upon this Tirteus turning to his daughter, faid : 
% Cyanea, bring hither the cup of Hercules.” Cyaneg 
immediately aroſe; haſtened to fetch it, and with a 
ſmile preſented it to her father. Tirteus repleniſhed 
it with wine; then addreſſing himſelf to the two 
ſtrangers, ſaid: Hercules, like you, my dear gueſts, 
6“ was a great traveller, Into this hut he deigned to 
* enter; here he repoſed, while he was purſuing for 
« a year together the brazen-footed hind of Mount 
« Erimanthus. Out of this cup he drank : you are 
* worthy of drinking from it after him. I uſe it only 
* on high feſtivals, and never preſent it to any but 
«* my friends. No ſtranger ever drank from it be— 
* fore you.” He ſaid, and tendered the cup to 
Cephas. It was made of the wood of the beech-tree, 
and held a cyathus of wine. Hercules emptied it ut 
a fingle draught ; but Cephas, Amaſis and Tirter 
could hardly maſter it, by drinking twice round. 
Tirteus afterwards conducted his gueſts to an ad- 
joining chamber. It was lighted by a window ſhut 
by a texture of ruſhes, through the interſtices of 
which might be perceived, by the luſtre of the 
Moon, in the plain below, the iſlands of the Al- 
pheus. There were in this chamber two excellent 
beds with coyerlets of a warm and light wool. Then 
Tirleus 
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Tirteus took leave of his gueſts, wiſhing that Mor- 
_ pheus might pour the balm of his gentleſt poppy 
upon their eye-lids. 

As ſoon as Amaſis was left alone with Cephas, he 
ſpake with tranſports of delight of the tranquillity 
of this valley, of the goodneſs of the ſhepherd, of 
the ſenſibility and the graces of his youthful daughter, 
to whom he had never ſeen any thing once to be 
compared, and of the pleaſure which he promiſed 
himſelf the next day at the feaſt of Jupiter, in be- 
holding a whole People as happy as this ſequeſtered 
family. Converſation fo delightful might have ſweet- 
ened the remainder of the night, to both the one 
and the other, fatigued as they were with travelling, 
without the aid of fleep, had they not been invited 
to repoſe by the mild light of the Moon ſhining 
through the window, by the murmuring of the wind 
in the foliage of the poplars, and by the diſtant noiſe 
of the Achelöus, the ſource of which precipitates it- 
{elf roaring from the ſummit of Mount Lyceum. 
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N my Studies of Nature, publiſhed for the firſt 

time in December 1784, I formed moſt of the 
Wiſhes which I this day preſent to the Public, in 
September 1789. I muſt undoubtedly have fallen 
into frequent repetitions : but the objects of theſe 
Wiſhes, which, ſince the aſſembling of the Eſtates- 
General, have become intereſting to the whole Na- 
tion, are ſo important that they cannot be preſented 
too often, and ſo extenſive that it is always poſſible 
to add ſomething new. 

I am well aware that the illuſtrious Members of 
our National Aſſembly are purſuing them with ſig- 
nal ſucceſs. I poſſeſs not their talents ; but, like 
them, I love my Country. Notwithſtanding my in- 
capacity, had health permitted, I would have aſpired 
after the glory of defending with them the cauſe of 
Public Liberty : but I have a ſentiment of perſonal 
liberty ſo exquiſite and ſo tormenting, that it is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible for me to remain in an aſſembly, 
if the doors are ſhut, and unleſs the avenues are fo 
clear as to admit of my going away the inſtant I 
deſire it. This impulſe to exerciſe my liberty never 
fails to ſeize me the moment I think I have loſt it, 
ds | and 
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and becomes ſo impetuous, that it throws me into 
both a phyſical and moral malady which I am inca- 
pable of ſupporting. It extends farther than to the 
walls of an apartment. During the commotions at 
Paris, (which commenced on the departure of Mr. 
Necker, July 13th, the ſame day of the month which 
in the preceding year had deſolated the kingdom by 
a hail-ſtorm)\ ; when they were burning the buildings 
at the barricrs round the city, when the air reſounded 
through every ſtreet with the alarming noiſe of the 
tocſin ringing night and day from all the church 
towers at once, and with the clamours of the multi- 
tude crying aloud that the huſſars were already in 
the ſuburbs coming to put all to the fire and ſword, 
God, in whom I had repoſed my confidence, gra- 
ciouſly preſerved my mind in tranquillity, I compoſed 
myſelf for the event be what it might, though ſolitary 
in a lone houſe and in a detached ſtreet, at the ex- 
tremity of one of the Fauxbourgs. But when the 
day after, on the capture of the Baſtile, the with- 
drawing of the foreign troops whoſe vicinity had ex- 
cited ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of patrols of citizens, I was informed that the 
gates of Paris were ſhut, and that no one was per- 
mitted to paſs, I was inſtantly ſeized with a violens 
inclination to get out myſelf. While all it's inhabi- 
tants were congratulating themſelves on the recovery 
of their liberty, I confidered myſelf as having loſt 
mine; I reckoned myſelf a priſoner in that vaſt ca- 
pital ; I felt myſelf in confinement, My imagination 
could not regain it's former calmneſs, till I found, as 


I was walking on the boulevard of the Hoſpital, 4 
grated 
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erated iron gate, the lock and bars of which had been 
burſt open, and which was not yet guarded : in a 
moment I flew into the fields, and made a hundred 
ſteps forward to aſſure myſelf that I had not loſt my 
natural rights, and that I was at liberty to go wherever 
I pleaſed. Having thus aſcertained my freedom, I 
| found myſelf perfectly tranquil, and quietly returned 
to my tumultuous neighbourhood without feeling 
the leaſt anxicty afterwards to go out again. 

Some days after, when heads cut off at the Place 
de Greve without any form of proceſss and liſts pla- 
carded proſcribing a great many more, filled all 
thinking perſons with apprehenſion that wicked men 
were going to employ popular vengeance in gra- 
tifying their private animoſities, and that Paris, aban- 
doned to anarchy, was on the point of becoming 
a theatre of carnage and horror; certain friends 
offered me peaceful and agreeable rural retreats, 
both within the limits of the kingdom and beyond 
them, where I might enjoy the repoſe ſo neceſſary to 
the proſecution of my ſtudies; I begged to be ex- 
euſed. I choſe rather to remain in that great veſſel 
of the capital, battered on every ſide by the tempeſt, 
though totally uſeleſs in conducting the manceuvres, 
but in the hope of contributing to the general tran- 
quillity. J endeavoured accordingly to compoſe per- 
turbed ſpirits, or to animate the dejected, as oppor- 
tunity ſerved ; to co-operate in perſon or by my purſe 
to the ſupport of guards ſo neceſſary to the preſerva- 
tion of the police; to aſſiſt from time to time at the 
Committee of my Diſtrict, one of the ſmalleſt and 
the moſt intelligent in Paris, to throw in my word 
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when I could; and eſpecially to arrange theſe 
Wisnuxs for the public felicity, which have employed 
me for fix months paſt. I have relinquiſhed, in fi- 
vour of this darling object, labours more eaſy, more 
agreeable, and more conducive to my private fortune: 
I have kept in view only that of the State. 

In an undertaking fo far above my ability, J have 
frequently trodden in the footfteps of the National- 
Aſſembly, and ſometimes J have deviated : but if! 
had in every inſtance adopted their ideas it would 
have been totally unneceflary to publiſh mine. They 
purſue the public good marchmg along the high 
roads hke an embodied army, the columns of which 
afford mutual aſſiſtanee, and ſometimes unfortunately 
oppoſe each other; while I, remote from the crowd, 
without ſupport, but without interruption, proceed 
through bye-paths which lead to the ſame deſtina- 
tion. They reap, and I glean. I carry then to the 
common heap a few ears picked behind their ſteps, 
and ſome out of their track, in the hope that they will 
eondeſcend to bind them up among their ſheaves. 

I have, however, to juſtify myſelf in having pre- 
ſumed to deviate from the route of the National- 
Aſſembly, and even from their modes of expreflion. 
They admit, for example, only two primitive powers 
in the Monarchy, the Legiſlative and the Executive. 
They aſſign the former to the Nation and the latter 
to the King. But I conceive in Monarchy, as well as 
in eyery other ſpecies of Government, a third power 
neceſſary to the ſupport of it's harmony, which I call 
the moderating. With reſpect to this power, which 
I conſider as cflential to Monarchy, by it alone I con- 

ceive 
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ceive the King has the ſanctioning of the Laws; for 
the Executive Power ſeems to me to comport only 
with the veto, which at this moment excites remon- 
ſtrances ſo violent. 

The veto is ſo cloſely attached to the Executive 
Power, that it is veſted even in a military Commander 
in Chief, reſtricted as he is to the execution of inhu- 
man orders, or in a tribunal charged with the pro- 
mulgation of unjuſt edicts. Trenne had the right 
of refuſing obedience to the mandate of Louis XIV. 
when commanded to burn the Palatinate; and every 
Magiſtrate, under Charles IX. of publiſhing the edict 
of the maſſacre of St. Bartholemew, as every French- 
man of executing it. Every nfan poſſeſſes the right 
of refuſing to execute a political law, when it flies in 
the face of a Law of Nature. Now the King, in- 
truſted with the power of executing laws which he 
has not ſanctioned, has a right to employ, as well as 
a ſubject, the veto in caſes where ſome of thoſe laws 
may appear to him contrary to the public good, which 
is the natural law of. a State. 

The National Aſſembly,“ I ſhall be told, * has 
* decided what was requiſite to the happineſs of the 
“Nation, and it alone can know what is requiſite.” 
But is it not poſſible for an Aſſembly to be miſled ? 
Whole nations have been led aſtray. Look into the 
hiſtory of our own nation; conſult that of the world. 

I acknowledge at the ſame time that the royal veto 
has ſomething extremely harſh in it ; and although in 
England, the King, to ſoften it, may ſay : “ I will 
take it into conſideration,” /e Roi S aviſera, the words 
plainly amount to © I will not.” It iS undoubtedly 

alarming 
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alarming for a nation to reflect that a law conducive 
to their intereſts, paſſed after much diſcuſſion by a 
plurality of voices, in an aſſembly of their deputics 
brought together not without much difficulty, ſhould 
be all at once reduced to a ſtate of non-exiſtence by 
the veto of the Sovereign, under the influence of the 
oppoſition party, which will look to this as a laſt re- 
ſource. Thus the intereſts of a whole people may be 
ſacrificed to thoſe of a ſingle. aſſociation, and fre- 
quently of a few courtiers, who have more immediate 
acceſs to the Prince; and all national efforts, for ages 
together, may be arreſted in an inſtant by the ſimple 
inert force of the Crown. I am not in the leaſt fur- 
prized that the apprehenſion merely of the royal ve!» 
. ſhould have excited in the Palais-Royal a plebcian 
veto, at leaſt equally formidable. 

It is preciſely in the view of preventing the wes 
of the executive power in the Sovereign, that I aflign 
to him the ſanction of the moderating power. Theſe 
two effects differ as much as the cauſes which pro- 
duce them, of which I have demonſtrated in this 
Work both the difference and the neceſſity. The 
veto is a negative power which appertains to a ſlave 
who feels the authority of conſcience, as to a deſpot 
who has no ſuch feeling: but ſanction is an appro- 
bative power which appertains only to the Monarch. 
A General poſſeſſes his veto, becauſe he will not 
ſanction the orders which he has received: a King, 
as Chief of the State, poſſeſſes the right of ſanction, 
becauſe he cannot oppoſe the veto to laws of which 
he is ſuppoſed to have acknowledged the utility and 
the neceſſity. Should the King with-hold his ſanc- 
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tion to a new Law. it muſt be becauſe he believes it 
to be injurious to the State ; in that caſe he will of 
courſe point out the miſchief likely to enſue ; and 
it will be amended and modified. Sanction is the 
quiet diſcuſſion of a point between a father and his 
children. 

„But,“ it will be replied, “ ſhould the King 
« with-hold his ſanction, or the Aſſembly their 
« amendments, the law will be rendered null and 
„void: retuſal to approve a law is to oppoſe the 
« execution of it; the ſanction accordingly involves 
« the ſame difficultics as the vets.” To this I reply 
that the law will not in this caſe be annulled, as it 
would be by the veto, but it would remain unſanc- 
tioned. 

« Here then is a new ſource of contention be- 
« tween the People and their Sovereign, ſtrengthen- 
«ed by the party in Oppoſition,” I admit it, but 
every thing in the World is in a ſtate of mutual op- 
poſition : elements to elements, opinions to opinions. 
From their collifion all harmony is produced, Every - 
virtue is ſuſpended in equilibrio between two contra- 
ries. Let us maintain then a juſt medium, as juſ- 
tice is the point in queſtion. Let us be on our guard 
leſt in ſhunning deſpotiſm we ruſh into anarchy. If 
the chariot inclines too much to one ſide, let us not 
overſet it altogether on the other; let us re- ſettle it 
on it's monarchical axis and it's plebeian wheels, in 
order to reſtore both it's equilibrium and the power 
of motion. Let it not be imagined that the Royal 
ſanction itſelf could leave, like the veto, legiſlative 
queſtions not ſuſceptible of ſolution. It cannot hap- 

pen 
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pen but that ſooner or later the King ſhould give 
way to the reaſons which determined the judgment 
of the Aſſembly, or the Aſſembly to thoſe which di- 
reed the King, as the only object of both is the 
public intereſt. The thing which perpetuates law- 
ſuits among men is pertinacious adherence to indi- 
vidual intereſts. They agree inſtantly where a com- 
mon intereſt is concerned. Now, the public intereſt 
being common to the Deputies of the Nation and to 
the Monarch, the diſcuſſion which the Royal ſanc— 
tion may produce cannot but conduce to the benefit 
of the legiſlation. 

But in this balance of opinions reſpecting the ſame 
intereſt, ſee that the probabilities be found in favour 
of the deciſions of the Aſſembly. Is it probable, in 
the firſt place, that a few ariſtocrats aſter haying con- 
ſented to ſubmit their intereſts to the majority of 
voices in the National Aſſembly, which has in like 
manner ſubmitted their own to a ſimilar iſſue, will go 
to intrigue with the King, to prevent the effect of 
the national deliberations, becauſe theſe were unfa- 
vourable to them ? Is it probable that the King, out 
of regard to the intereſts of thoſe ariſtocrats, faithleſs 
to their engagements, will refuſe to ſanction laws be- 
neficial to the Nation, called for by a majority of it's 
Deputies, and by a whole united people, capable, in 
ſupport of them, of raiſing a general inſurrection ? 
Beſides, the King being obliged to give his aſſent to 
the laws before the Aſſembly conſents to the taxes, 
ſhould he with-hold his ſanction from laws voted by 
a majority of the Aſſembly, is it not more than pro- 
bable that this majority will in their turn with-hold 
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ſrom him their ſanction of the taxes? IT conſider with 
pain, as a civilian, in common with the Aſſembly it- 
ſelf, the effects of the Royal ſanction, as thoſe of a 
law-ſuit between the Monarch and the Nation; the 
event of it may be doubtful ; but it will not be fo 
provided the people, in ſecuring it to their Prince, 
ſhall have been juſt and loyal toward him. The peo- 
ple may have done very well in confiding the diſ- 
cuſſion of it's laws to the ariſtocratical powers, hither- 
to the oppoſers of their intereſt ; why might they not 
confide the power of ſanction to a friendly power, 
now that theſe laws are favourable to them ? There 
is no occaſion for the people to be diſtruſtful of 
their King. Their intereſts are invariably the ſame. 
In a word, the National Aſſembly having proclaimed 
Louis XVI. the Reſtorer of French Liberty, could it 
refuſe to him the power of ſanctioning thoſe very laws 
which enſure that liberty ? 
The Royal ſanction is neceſſary to all the powers of 
the State. 1. It is a matter of right, as far as the 
King is concerned in his perſonal capacity. If the 
| King were not permitted to ſanction the laws, he 
would have a more circumſcribed prerogative than 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects : for every individual has 
the right not only of giving his vote for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a law, by his deputies ; if he finds them bear 
hard upon him, it is in his power to renounce them 
altogether by abandoning his country, without wait- 
ing for the conſent of any one whatever; but this 
the King cannot do without the conſent or the Na- 
tion, becauſe his abſence may involve the ruin of 
the State. 2. The ſanction is a matter oſ juſtice, re- 
latively 
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intruſied with the execution of the laws, he is ſup. 
poſed, as I have already ſaid, to acknowledge, in 
ſanctioning them, their utility and neceſſity. 3. The 
royal ſanction is neceſſary to the tranquillity of the 
Monarchy. Many ariſtocrats delegated to expreſs the 
wiſhes of their body, and members of the National 
Aſſembly, having declared from it's firſt opening, 
that they would acknowledge no other authority but 
that of the King, and being now conſtrained, by a 
majority of voices of their Aſſembly and the declared 
ſenſe of the Nation, to ſacrifice their privileges, might 
alledge that the la Which obliges them to this is not 
monarchical, and under that pretext refuſe ſubmiſ- 
ſion to it, which might become the ſource of many 
future troubles. 4. The Royal ſanction is neceſſary 
to the permanency of the laws, and to the reſpect 
which is due to them, eſpecially on the part of 
the people. This merits very ſerious conſideration. 
Though nothing be more reſpectable in the eyes of 
a Monarch himſelf than the decrees of a Nation aſ- 
fembled in the perſons of it's Deputies, the people 
however ſcarcely ſee any thing more than men like 
themſelves in their own repreſentatives, and enemies 
in thoſe of the ſuperior orders. Beſides, on account 
of oa rotation, they will ſoon ceaſe to ſee 
their legMators in their delegates. A river which re- 
novates it's waters is always the ſame river, becauſe 
the form of it's banks undergoes no change; but an 
Aſſembly which from time to time renews it's mem- 
bers, is no longer the ſame Aſſembly, becauſe the 
greateſt part of the men who compoſe it may entertain 

different 
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different opinions, and purſue by and by new plans. 
The people reſt their attention and their reſpect only 
on immovable projects, or what they deem to be ſuch, 
and which have an impoſing influence upon them, 
from their magnitude or their diſtance. Major e lon- 
ginquo reverentia ; reverence increaſes as the object 
becomes remote. It is neceſſary therefore to fix the 
reſpect of the people on the Throne, to which they 
have not a near acceſs, as on a centre permanent 
and worthy of all their homage. Republican nations 
have given to their laws the name of a ſingle legiſ- 
lator ; ſuch were thoſe of Zaleucus among the Lo- 
crians, of Lycurgus at Sparta, of So/on at Athens ; 
and monarchical States, the name of the Monarch 
who had promulgated theirs, and conſequently ſanc- 
tioned them; ſuch were thoſe of Cyrus in Perſia ; of 
Zoroafter, king of the Bactrians in Afia ; of Maſes, 
the leader of the Hebrews ; of Numa and afterwards 
Juſiinian at Rome; of Charlemagne in the Weſtern 
Empire ; of Saint Louis in France ; of Peter the Great 
in Ruſſia ; of Frederic II. in Pruſſia: ſuch are the 
laws of England, firſt promulgated in 1040 under 
the title of the Laws of King Edward, and afterwards 
eſtabliſhed by the Nation in 1215, under the name 
of the Great Charter. The ancients were ſo ſenſible 
of the importance of an auguſt ſanction, to render 
the laws venerable in the eyes of the people, that they 
frequently derived their ſanction from the Divinity 
himſelf, Thus thoſe of Numa were ſanctioned by 
the nymph Egeria; thoſe of Zaleucus by Minerva; 
thoſe of Mahomet by Gop himſelf, through the me- 
diation of Angels : but thoſe legiſlators, aiming at 
the 
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the acquiſition of great advantages to themſelves, fel 
into very conſiderable inconveniences ; for every ſpe. 
cies of deception carries it's puniſhment in it's boſom. 
When thoſe laws came to be inapplicable to the con. 
dition of a people, or when it was expedient to apply 
them to other countries, they could not be changed, 
becauſe the Deity who had ſanctioned them was im- 
mutable. For this reaſon the Turks abſtained (rom 
effecting the conqueſt of ſeveral countries, becauſe 
they contained no running waters for their legal ab- 
Jutions. The caſe was ſtill worſe when nations, on 
becoming enlightened, came to know that the Divi- 
nity had not interfered in their legiſlation; the tran- 
fition was then eaſy from contempt of the legiſlator 
who had impoſed upon them, to contempt of the law 
itſelf. This has befallen ſeveral States and Religions, 
the ruin of which can be aſcribed to no other cauſe, 
Laws ſanctioned by a Monarch are not expoſed to 
the ſame danger, for he changes them in concert with 
his people, as occaſion requires, and renders them 
permanent fimply by demonſtrating their utility. But 
as no political law can be good, unleſs it is founded 
on the Laws of Nature, and as nothing is permanent 
without the ſupport of it's Author, it is neceſſary that 
the King ſhould ſanction our code of laws by a reli 
gious invocation, which may conſecrate it for ever to 
the feelings of the heart as well as to the light of the 
underſtanding. The term ſanction itſelf is evidently 
derived from ſands, ſacred. This ſolemn preamble, 
which would call for the ſtyle of an Orpheus or of à 
Plato, ought to precede, like an antique periſtyle, the 


auguſt temple of our laws, reared for the ſelicity of 
| | Man, 
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Man, and dedicated to the Eternal, by the Monarch 
officiating in character of High- prieſt. 

This is what my conſcience obliges me to ſay re- 
ſpecting the intereſts of the King, which I conſider 
as inſeparable from thoſe of the People. With regard 
to the People, toward them all my wiſhes are direct- 
ed, becauſe J look on them as the principal part of 
the State. Perhaps the affection which I bear them 
in this point of view may have led me to practiſe il- 
uſion on myſelf. I ſhall. be perhaps reproached with 
having reckoned too confidently on their moderation 
or their ſteadineſs. It will undoubtedly be objected 
to me, that their Repreſentatives, whoſe number I 
would wiſh to have increaſed in the National Aſ- 
ſembly, are already but too powerful, ſeeing they 
have effected in the State a revolution ſo great and 
{0 important. I have ſpoken of that reyolution, which 


has juſt taken place, as a neceſſary conſequence of 


the inſufficiency of the people's Repreſentatives ; and 
am perſuaded that had they balanced, by their 
number, the weight of thoſe of the other two orders, 
no popular inſurrection would have taken place. 
Their deſpair produced it. It is beſides a queſtion 
ſill to be reſolved, whether of the two, the army 
which was called in to overawe the capital, or the 
people ſhut up in it, firſt diſturbed the equilibrium of 
powers among the Deputies of the three Orders. It 
would be a farther queſtion of difficult. diſcuſſion, 
whether the Clergy and Nobility would not have de- 
parted more widely from the ſpirit of moderation than 
tlie People, if, like them, they had poſſeſſed the ple- 
atude of power. The war of the line and that of the 
Vor. HI, 125 Ff Fronde, 
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Fronde, (the country party, in oppoſition to the court} 
which had nothing in view but the intereſts of pri- 
vileged Orders or of Princes, have waſted incompar- 
ably more blood, and in a manner much more ille— 
gal, than the inſurrection of the people which has the 
public intereſt for it's object. It would be unjuſt to 
charge to their account the commotions excited by 
the dearth of corn, or the highway robberies com- 
mitted in ſeveral of the provinces. Moſt of thoſe 
diſturbances have been ſtirred up by their enemies, 
in the view of dividing them, and of arming them 
againſt cach other. One thing 1s certain, they have 
every where, with all their might, oppoſed thoſe dif- 
orders. 

Now that the People of France have recovered 
their liberty by their courage, they muſt ſhew them- 
ſelves worthy of it by their wiſdom. They ought to 
reject with horror thoſe illegal proſcriptions which 
would precipitate themſelves into the crimes of high- 
treaſon which they mean to puniſh : they ought to 
be on their guard againft the zeal which tranſports 
them, and for the ſake of their own intereſt call in 
the prudence of the Laws ; for nothing more is want- 
ing than a calumny infuſed -by an enemy into thei! 
minds, inſpired by the love of the public good, to 
induce them with their own hands to lay low the 
head of the moſt valuable citizen. 

O People of Paris, who ſerve as an example to the 
inhabitants of the Provinces ; People ingenious, cal/, 
good, generous, who draw into your boſom the men 
of all nations by the urbanity of your manners, fe: 
fle& that to this urbanity you have at all times been 


indebted 
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indebted for your moral liberty, preferred by repub- 
licans to their civil liberty itſelf. You have juſt burſt 
aſunder the chains of deſpotiſm ; take care that you 
forge not for yourſelves others ſtill more inſupport- 
able, thoſe of anarchy. The former gall only on one 
fide, the latter in overy direction at once. It is your 
union which has conftituted your force, which no- 
thing could reſiſt. But it is not to force that Gop 
gives a durable empire, it is to harmony. By their 
harmony little things adhere and become great ; and 
it is frequently by means of their force that great 
things ſeparate, clath, break- in pieces, and become 
ſmall, Whence ariſe ſo many pretenſions of indivi- 
duals, of aflociations, of diſtricts, of motions and 
emotions? Would you make threeſcore cities of one 
city ; and after your example will not the provinces 
make threeſcore republics in the kingdom ? What 
in that caſe would become of the Capital? Com- 
mons of Paris, in multiplying your laws, you will 
multiply your bonds; by dividing you will enfeeble 
yourſelves ; by running every one to liberty in his - 
own way, you may fall. one after another into ſlavery, 
or, what is ftili worſe, into tyranny. What have 
you at this day to fear, yourtelves excepted ? Your 
to Wl principal enemies are diſperſed ; your great Miniſter 
de of the Finances has been reſtored to your wiſhes, 
and together with him co-operate in perfect concert 
he the other Miniſters of the Crown, animated with the 
ly, ume zeal to promote your happineſs ; the two firſt 
jen orders of the State have made you ſacrifices even 
re- W beyond your defires ; the royal troops have taken the 
Nth of fidelity to you, and you have national troops 
Ff2 entirely 
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entirely under your own command ; your King merits 
your complete confidence, not only as having di- 
rected or prepared theſe diſpofitions, but as having 
unreſervedly given himſelf up to your diſpoſal, in 
coming without guards, and without protection, into 
the midſt of your Capital when in a ſtate of confufion, 
to implore the return of your affection, as a father 
who had never withdrawn his from you, and who, 
beholding you armed with hoſtile weapons of every 
ſort, might well doubt whether he were again to find 
in you the children whom he ſonght. For the love 
of harmony, without which there is no falvation for 
a people, repoſe the care of your intereſts on the vi- 
gilance of your diſtricts, compoſed of your com- 
mittees; let your diſtricts, on their part, rely, for 
the unity of their operations, on the wiſdom of your 
Municipal Aſſeinbly, formed of your Deputies, whoſe 
foreſight, zeal and courage, fo well directed by the 
two virtuous Chiefs whom you have yourſelves choſen, 
have preſerved you from the pillage and famine with 
which you were threatened. Let your Municipal 
Aſſembly confide, in it's turn, in the intelligence 
and juſtice. of the National Aſtembly, which you 
have, conjointty with the other Communes of the 
Kingdom, entruſted with the redreſs of your gries- 
ances, and inveſted with legiſlative power. On this 
auguſt Aſſembly above all you ought to eftabliih 
your ſecurity, for it's ſublime employment is to pro- 
mote the happincts of the Kingdom at large, by con- 
necting with your intereſts thoſe of Aſſociations, of 
Provinces and of Nations, by a Conſtitution ſanc- 
tioned by the King, the auguſt and eſſential C hiet 
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of the Monarchy. Finally, you ought to repoſe en- 
tire confidence in the providence of the Author of 
Nature, who frequently paves the way, through the 
midſt of calamity, to the attainment of great na- 
tional felicity, as the fecundity of Autumn is pre- 
pared by the rigours of Winter; and who, in be- 
ſtowing on you, after a year ſingularly calamitous, 
the moſt abundant harveſt ever known, is already 
pouring down his bencdiction on a Conſtitution to 
be founded on his Laws. Happy if from the boſom 
of my ſolitude, and the ſtorms which have diſturbed 
it, I could furniſh toward this vetle] to which: our 
deſtiny is committed, already on the ſtocks, and 
on the point of launching for a voyage of ages, I 
preſume not to ſay a fail or a maſt, but the ſimpleſt 
utenſil that the ſhip needs. | 
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WISHES OF A RECLUSE. 


| O the firſt of May of this year 1789, I went 
down at Sun-riſe into my garden, to fee in 
what ftate it was after ſach a dreadful Winter, i 
which the Thermometer fell, December 31ſt, to i} 
degrees under the freezing point. I. called to 10 
membrance, as I deſcended, the deſtructive hal- 
' ſtorm of July 13th, which had ſpread over the whole 
Kingdom, but which through the kindneſs of Provi- 
dence had paſied over the ſuburb where I reſide, 
without doing any miſchief. I ſaid to myſelf: This 
* time nothing in my little garden can have efcapc« 
* a Winter ſevere as thoſe of Peterſburg.” 

As I entered no cole-wort was to be ſeen, no mi 
choke, no white-jaſmine, no narciſſus: almoſt al 
my pinks and hyacinths had periſhed; my fig: trecs 
were dead, as well as my ſweet- ſcented laurels, whit) 
uſed to flower in the month of January y. As to 
young ivies, the branches of moſt of them were dricd 
up, and their foliage of the colour of ruſt. 

The reſt of my plants however were in good health, 
though their vegetation was retarded more than three 
weeks. My beds of ſtrawberries, violets, thymes, 
primroſes, were all over diapered with green, white, 
blue and crimſon ; and my hedges of honey-fſucklcs, 


raſpberrics, gooſeberries, roſe-buthes and lilachs, were 
ie | all 
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all verdant with leaves and flower-buds. My alleys 
of vines, apple-trees, pears, peaches, plumbs, cher- 
ries and apricots, were all in blolom. The vines in- 
deed were only beginning to ſhew the parts of fructi- 
fication, but the fruit of the apricot-tree was already 
formed. 

At this fight I thus reflected: “ Calamity is good 
for ſomething. The diſaſters which befal one 
Country may prove benefits to another. If all the 
« plants of ſouthern Europe are unable to ſtand the 
„Winters of France, it is evident that many of the 
« fruit-trees of France are able to reſiſt the Winters 
of the North. In the gardens of Peterſburg it is 
« poſlible to cultivate the cherry, the early peach, 
« the green-gage, the apricot, the apricot-peach, and 
« all the fruits capable of ripening in the courſe of a 
« Summer ; for the Summer is {ſtill warmer there 
„than at Paris.” This reflection afforded me fo 
much the more pleaſure, that I had ſeen at Peterſ- 
burg, in 1765, no other trees but the 15555 the ſer- 
vice, the maple, and the birch. 

Though I have on the face of the Globe no other 
landed property except a ſmall! houſe, with the little 
rarden of the cighth part of an acre belonging to it, 
in the Fauxbourg-Saint-Marceau, I take pleaſure in 
employing my thoughts there about the intereſts of 
the Human Race; for Mankind has at all ſeaſons, and 
in all places, paid attention to mine. It is certain 
that my cherry-trees came originally from the King- 
dom of Pontus, whence Lucullus tranſported them 
to Rome after the defeat of Mithridates. I have no 
doubt that my apricot-trecs, the fruit of which is 

F f4 called 
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called in Latin malum armeniacum, are. deſcended, 
graft after graft, from a tree of that ſpecies brought 
by the Romans from Armenia. If the teſtimony of 
_ Pliny is to be relied on, my vines derive their origin 
from the Archipelago, my pear-trees from Mount 
Ida, and my pcaches from Perſia, after thoſe coun- 
tries had bcen ſubjugated by the Romans, whoſe 
cuſtom it was to carry not only the Kings but the 
Trees of their enemies in triumph into their own 
Country. As to the articles which I more habitually 
uſe, I certainly am indebted for my tobacco, my 
ſugar and my coffee, to the poor negroes of Africa, 
who cultivate them in America, under the whips of 
Europeans. My muſlin ruffles come from the banks 
of the Ganges, which our wars have ſo frequently 
deſolated. With reſpect to my books, my moſt deli- 
cious enjoyment, I lie under obligation for them to 
the men of all Nations, and undoubtedly likewiſe to 
their misfortunes. I am bound therefore to intereſt 
myſelf in all mankind, ſeeing they are labouring tor 
me, all over the Earth, and as I have reaſon to hope 
that thoſe who preceded me may have contributed to 
my felicity principally by their own miſeries, I in 
like manner may contribute by mine toward the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe who are to ſurvive me. 

It cannot be made a queſtion that I owe the firſt 
expreſſions of my gratitude, to the perſons to whom 
I ſtand. indebted for the firſt great ſupplies of lite, 
tuch as thoſe who prepare for me my bread-and my 
wine, who ſpin and weave my linen and other cloth- 

ing, who defend my poſleflions, &c......I- mean the 
men of my own Nation. 
In 
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In meditating therefore on the revolutions of Na- 
ture which had deſolated France laſt year, I turned 
my thoughts to thoſe of the State which had accom- 
panied them, as if every human calamity were fol- 
lowing in a train. I called to memory the imprudent 
Edict which had permitted the exportation of grain, 
at a time when we had not made ſufficient proviſion 

for home conſumption ; that public bankruptcy which 
had hung lowering over our fortunes, while the tre- 
mendous hail-cloud was ravaging our plains ; the to- 
tal exhauſtion of our finances, which had 'given a 
death-wound, to many branches of our Commerce, 
as that dreadtul Winter had to many of our fruit- 
trees ; finally, that infinite number of poor workmen 
« whom the concurrence of to many diſaſters muſt have 
deſtroyed, by cold, by famine, and every other ſpe- 
cies of wretchedneſs, but for the relief adminiſtered 
by their compatriots. 

The Miniſter of the Finances then occurred to 
my mind, whoſe return has re-eſtabliſhed. the Public 
Credit, and has proved to us like that of the morn- 
ing ſtar after a ſtormy night: from him my thoughts 
turned to the States-General, who were going with 
the Spring to TEOarate the face of things, and I J ſaid 
0 Ms have thai « they 3 wee Winter and 
* their Summer, their hail-ſtorms and their refreſh- 

. dews: the Winter of France is paſt, her Spring 

is returning.” On this, animated with hope, ] ſat 
down at the extremity. of my garden, on a little bank 
of turf and trefoil, under the ſhade of an apple- 
tree in bloſſom, oppoſite to a hive, the bees of which 

were 
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were fluttering about on all ſides with a humming 
noiſe. 

At ſight of thoſe bees ſo induſtrious, whoſe hire 
had no other ſhelter during the Winter but the hg). 
low of a rock, I recollected that they had not ſwarm- 
ed in the month of June, and that this had been 
the caſe with moſt of thoſe of the kingdom, as if 
they had foreſeen that they would have need to be 
aſſembled in great numbers, in order to keep them- 
felves warm during the rigour of an extraordinary 
Winter. On the other hand, as I had withdrawn 
from mine no part of their honey, and as they ne- 
ver export any themſelves, they had paſſed in an 
'sbundance of proviſions a ſeaſon in which multitudes 
of my countrymen had been pinched with want. On 
obſerving that the inſtinct of thoſe little animals had 
ſurpaſſed the intelligence of man, I ſaid within my- 
ſelf: © Happy were it for the Societies of the Hu- 
* man Race, did they poſſeſs the wiſdom of thoſe of 
bees!“ and I began to form W iſhes in behalf of 
my Country. MG 3k £10420 

I repreſented to myſelf the tren Kür millions of 
men which are ſaid to conſtitute the population of 
France, not as the ſage bees which come into the 
World in full poſſeſſion of all their inſlinct, but as a 
fi mple individual, who has exiſted for more than 
three thouſand years paſt, and who, as being Man, 
acquires experience only by paſſing through a long 
ſeries of woes, of errors and of infirmities. 

At firſt a child during the time of the ancient 
Gauls, he was for many ages in ſwaddling clothes, be- 


girt by - the Druids with the bands of ſuperſtition ; ; 
then 
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then a ſtripling under the Romans, who ſubdued and 
poliſhed him, he acquired the knowledge, under the 
heavy yoke of his maſters, of the Arts, of the Sciences, 
of the Language and of the Laws which continue to 
govern him to this day: afterwards, become a young 
man under the undiſciplined Franks, who confound- 
ed themſelves with him, he abandoned himſelf, dur- 
ing their anarchy, to all the violence of youth, and 
paſſed a great many years in the madneſs of civil 
war. Finally, from the days of Charlemagne, illumi— 
nated with ſome rays of light, by the revival of let- 
ters which began to be naturalized under Francis I. 
like a young man who 1s forming himſelf for the 
commerce of the world, he purſued the pleaſures of 
love and glory. His taſte for gallantry and heroiſm 
refined under Henry TV. and arrived at perfection un- 
der Louis XIV. At this laſt era, the love of advanta- 
geous conqueſt ſeemed principally to engage his at- 
tention; he became ambitious like a man with whom 
the fervor of youth is over, and who is looking about 
for a ſolid eſtabliſhment. But ſoon convinced by 
experience that a man cannot find his own happi- 
neſs by doing miſchief to another, be began to apply 
himſelf to the purſuit of his true intereſts, to bis Agri- 
culture, his Manufactures, his Commerce, his High 
Roads, his Colonial Eſtabliſhments, &c.... He then 
found the neceſſity of ſhaking off the prejudices of 
infancy, the falſe views of childhood, the vanities of 
youth, and thus entered into the age of maturity. 

His reaſon made new progreſs from year to year. 

He is become ſenſible at this day, under Louis XVI. 

that the N of his Kings conſiſts only in his felicity. 

| For 
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For his own. part, he is more concerned about the 
means of leading a calm than a ſplendid, a comforta- 
ble than a vain-glorious life. 

One might purſue through every age the periods oſ 
his character in thoſe of his manners and dreſs. Jn 
the time of the ancient Gauls, almoſt naked like an 
infant, and without any covering to his head but the 
hair, he wore only a girdle; Under the Romans, he 
dreiled himſelf in a gown and ſhort veſt like a ſtudent. 
Continually in armour under the Franks, be clad 
bimſelf in arm-pieces, thigh-picces, a coat of mail 
and a helmet. From Francs I. to Henry IV. and 

even to Louis XIV. he arrayed himſelf in a trimmed 

"doublet, in ruffs, in feathers, in trunk-hoſe, in rib— 
bands, without howeyer laying afide his ſword, like 

a young man who is making love. Under Louis XIV. 
become.more grave he added to his dreſs large rolling 

ſtockings, and an enormous periwig. At preſent, 
like a-man arrived at the ſtaid period of life who ſtu- 
dies his convenience, he prefers a hat upon his head 
to one under his arm, a cane to a ſword, and a cloke 
to a ſuit of armour. _ 

* Whilſt the French Nation W qs diſpoſing itſelf by 
manners and philoſophy for r life of greater happt- 
neſs, and for a national conſolidation, Adminiftration, 
ſubjected to ancient forms, always followed it's an- 

_ cient courſe. On every revolution of the public 

mind, it had adopted new laws without abrogating the 

old, had incurred the preſſure of new wants without 
| retrenching ſuperfluities, and beſtowed more atten- 
tion on the fortune of courtiers than on that of ſub- 

jects. Thus, from incoherency to incoherency, from 

FR impoſt 
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impoſt to impoſt, from debt to debt, Government 
found itſelf without money and without credit, with 
a people deſtitute of means. Tt then felt itſelf under 
the neceſſity of aſſembling the States-General, to pre- 
ſerve from univerſal ruin the nation at large, of which 
the People is every where the fundamental baſis, 
This People, nevertheleſs, arrived at majority 
through ſo many ages of experience and of mistor- 
tune, ſtill drags after it the leading-ſtrings of child- 
hood. Different corps have preſented themſelyes, 
alleging that the charge of the public pupillage was 
committed to them, and have pretended to bring it 
back to the ancient forms of the monarchy, that is, to 
replace it, with it's illumination, it's extent, and it's 
power, in the ſame cradle in which it was ſo long fee- 
ble, impoſed upon and miſerable. 

But what corps of the monarchy could at this day 
be brought back to it's ancient forins ? Jo begin with 
him who is the auguſt chief of it, Could the King be 
brought back to the time when the People in con- 
junction with the army elected hin in the field of 
Mars, raiſing him aloft on a buckler ? Aut ſuppoſing 
Lows XVI. himſelf were diſpoſed to deſcend from the 


cient rights, muſt he not throw himſelf at their feet, 
to befeech them not to drive him into the horrors of 
thoſe civil wars which polluted with blood the early 
ages of the Monarchy, in ſettling the election of their 
Kings? Would the Clergy be diſpoſed to return to 
the ancient times when they preached the Goſpel to 
the Gauls, in the attire of Apoſtles, bare-footed, in a 
ample robe, with a traveller's ſtaff in their hand, be- 

oh come 


thtone in order to re-eftablith the People in their an- 
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come through the munificence of that very People a 
pontifical crofier ? Would the Nobility wiſh to ſee 
thoſe ancient times return, when they put themſelves 
into the ſervice of the great for the ſake of protec- 
tion and bread, ready at all times to ſhed their blood 
in quarrels that did not concern them ? Let them 
form a judgment of the ſtate of their anceſtors under 
the feudal Government, by that of the Poliſh Nobi- 
lity of modern times. In a word would the Parlia-. 
ment itſelf wiſh to return to thoſe times, not ſo very 
ancient, when the greateſt part of it's members were 
merely the ſecretarics and agents of the Grandees, 
who then could not ſo much as write, and valucd 
themſelves upon it. 

Feeble Man is univerſally ſearching for repoſe. If 
he wants laws, he reſts the care of his legiſlation on a 
Legiſlator. If he needs inſtruction, he caſts the care 
of it on a Teacher. Every where he is eſtabliſhing a 
baſis whereon to ſupport his weakneſs ; but Nature 
every where ſubverts it, and forces him, after her own 
example, to get up and combat. She herſelf has coin- 
_ poſed this Globe and it's inhabitants only of contra- 
ries, which are maintaining an inceſſant firugglc. 
Our ſoil is formed of earth and water; our tempera- 
ment of hot and cold; our day of light and dark- 
neſs; the exiſtence of vegetables and animals of their 
youth and of their old-age, of their loves and of their 
ſtrifes, of their life and of their death. The equili- 
brium of beings is eſtabliſhed only on their collifions. 
Nothing is durable but their lapte, nothing immuta- 
ble but their mobility, nothing permanent but their 
combination ; and Nature, who is every inſtant vary- 


ing 
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ing their ſorms, has no conſtant laws but thoſe of their 
happineſs. 

As for ourſelves, already ſo far removed from the 
ancient Laws of Nature, by the very laws of our ſo- 
cial union, in which the ancient rights of man are 
miſunderſtood, our opinions, our manners, our uſages 
are varying from year to year. Ages carry us along, 
and change our form to the worſe without interrup- 
tion, by hurrying us forward to futurity. To recal 
to the ancient forms of it's original a People illumi- 
nated, powerful, immenſe, is like forcing back an oak 
into the acorn from which it ſprung. 

How is it poſſible then that our Kings ſhould wiſh 
to recal the People of France to their ancient forms, 
that is, to their ancient errors and their ancient igno- 
rance ? Is it not to what they have produced in later 
ages, in other words, to the laſt fruits of their induſ- 
try, that our Kings, who formerly drank from an elk's 
horn, wandered up and down through the foreſts of 
the Gauls, traverſing from time to time their unpaved 
capital in a car drawn by oxen, that they are indebted 
at this day for the elegant delights of their chateaux 
and the magnificence of their equipages ? Is it not by 
the tardy leflons of their experience, that they are no 
longer under apprehenfion of being dethroned by the 
Mayors of their Palaces, and that they and their ſuc- 
ceſſors owe their firm eſtabliſhment on the throne, 
conformably to laws unchangeable as the love of that 
enlightened People! O Henry IV! What muſt have 
become of your rights, attacked at once by Rome, 
by Spain, and by the ambitious Grandees of your 
own Kingdom, without the love of your People, who, 

in 
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in face of the ancient forms which would have placed 
you in oppoſition to yourſelf, called upon you to de- 
liver them from their tyrants? How could the Clergy, 
the Miniſters of a Religion breathing good-will to 
Mankind, with to ſubject to the ancient forms of 
Druidiſm, the French nation under the reign of Lows 
XVI ? It is that ſame people who, ranging themſelves 
in crowds around the firſt Miſſionaries of the Gauls, 


Chriſtianity. It was the People who, by the all-pow- 
erful influence of their opinions elevated the abbey in 
oppoſition to the caſtle, and the ſtceple to the tower. 
They oppoſed the croſier to the lance, the bell to the 
trumpet, and the legends of the Saints to the archives 
of the Barons ; monument againſt monument, bronze 
againſt bronze, tradition againſt tradition. How 
could the Nobility of our days look upon the People 
as blighted from the earlieſt antiquity by the feudal 
power of their anceſtors, when they themſelves reckon 
in their own order ſo few families which count pedi- 
gree beyond the fourteenth century? But were it 
true that their anceſtors had of old time reduced the 
people to ſervitude, how durſt they at this day excr- 
ciſe their ancient privileges upon that ſame people, 
not for having formerly defended or protected them, 
as the Nobles of every nation ought to do, but for 
having conquered and opprefled them; not for hav- 
ing ſerved but enſlaved them; not as the deſcendants 
of their Patricians, but of their Tyrants ? Were theſe 
the titles which gave diſtindtion in their eyes to the 
Bayards, the Dugueſclins, the Crillons, the Monimo- 


"OY who performed ſo many gallant actions for the 
FJ ſake 
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fake of living in their memory down to the preſent 
day? What do I ſay ! Could our Nobleſſe, now ſo 
replete with humanity, and with real honour, in an 
enlightened age, deſpite that multitude of good and 
peaceable men who devote themſelves to miniſter to 
their pleaſures after having provided for all their 

neceſſities, and from the maſs of which iſſue thoſe 
brave grenadiers, who, after having opened to them 
the path which leads to honours at the price of their 
own blood, return to their plough, to ſerve in obſcy- 
rity that ſame Country which diſpenſes her rewards 
with ſuch partiality ? Finally, How could the Par- 
lament reduce to the ancient forms of ſervitude, a 
people which has conferred upon them in ſome ſort 
the tribunitial power, and from whoſe boſom they 
themſelves have ſprung ? 

Is it really true, after all, that the People of France 
have been always under the feudal tutelage of their 
Chiefs? Certain writers have advanced that they were 
originally ſlaves. But whether their origin be referred 
to the time of the Gauls, of the Romans, or of the 
Franks, which are the three grand epochs of their 
hiſtory, it will be found that they were always free. 
The Gauls, who under Brennus invaded Italy, and 
burned the city of Rome, had a great reſemblance to 
the Savages of America, who certainly do not make 
war as ſlaves. Slavery fixes itſelf only among rich 
and policed Nations, as thoſe of Aſia, and it is the 
fruit of their deſpotiſm which is ever in proportion to 
their riches. Poor and Savage Nations ere always 
free, and when they make priſoners of war, they in- 
corporate them with themſelves, unleſs they ſell them, 
Vox. III. G g eat 
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eat them, or offer them in ſacrifice to their Gods, 
Opulence makes of the ſame citizens both deſpots 
and ſlaves ; but poverty renders them all equal. We 
ſee examples of it in the ſtate of Society among our- 
ſelves. The domeſiics of a rich man, and even his 
friends, when they are poor, come no farther than the 
antechamber, and never appear in his preſence but 
with profound reſpect ; but the domeſties of our pea- 
ſants are familiar with their maſters ; fit dow: at ta- 
ble with them, and even obtain their daughters in 
marriage. 

When the Gauls began to become civiiized, and 
to hunt after fortune, they enliſted in the Roman ar- 
mies as free men. Nay I believe it is a remark of 
Ce/ar's, that there were no armics which did not con- 
fiſt in part of Gaulith ſoldiers. We ſee from Hero 
dotus and Xenophon, that the Greeks, ſo enamoured 
of their liberty, entered into the fervice even of the 
Kings of Perſia, though the natural enemies of their 
country. We find a fimilar practice prevailing among 
the modern Swiſs. Such cuſtoms are common to 
every free people, and they have no exiſtence in Na- 
tions governed by a deſpotiſm, or even by an ariſto- 
cracy. You will not ſee in .the pay of any of the 
Powers of Europe regiments formed of Ruſſians, of 
Polanders, or of Venetians. 'The political conſtitution 
of the Gauls, it is admitted, granted ſeveral unjuſt 
prerogatives to the Gauliſh Chieftains, and to their 
Druids, as has been remarked by Cefar ; and it was 
undoubtedly owing to it's anti-popular defects, thut 
it was eaſily ſubverted by that of the Romans, This 


much is certain, that the Gauls adopted from the 
| Romans, 
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Romans, their religion, their laws, their cuſtoms, nay 
their very dreſs. We are partly governed at this day 
by the Jus Romanum, and our Magiſtrates, as well as 
the Profeſſors in our Univerſities continue to wear the 
Roman 7. The French language is derived from 
the Latin. Theſe revolutions are by no means the 


natural effects of conqueſt and of the power of con- 


quering Nations, but proofs that the conquered are 
diſcontent with their ancient Conſtitution. The Ro- 
mans were jealous of power, but indifferent to every 
other object. The Greeks preſerved, under their 
empire, their own Larguage, their Religion, their 
Laws and their Manners, of which we ſtill perceive 
ſome traces under the Empire of the Turks. In a 
word, a conquered People remains attached to it's 
Conſtitution, provided they are ſatisfied with it, to 
ſuch a degree, that they ſometimes make their con- 
querors ſubmit to it. This appears from the inſtance 
of the Tartars, who have always adopted the laws 
and the cuſtoms of China, after having made them- 
ſelves maſters of that Empire. On the other hand, 
thoſe moral revolutions do not take place in Nations 
which are enſlaved. It is very remarkable that the 
Weſtern Nations of Afia have adopted nothing from 
the Greeks or from Romans who reduced them un- 
der the yoke, not even the language. The People of 
Aſia ſpeak neither Greek nor Latin. An enſlaved 
People cleave to their conſtitution from a ſpirit of ſer- 
vitude, as a free People from the ſentiment of liberty, 
but theſe laſt change it when it ceaſes to give ſatis- 
fad ion. | 
Whatever be in this, the Romans granted the rights 
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of Roman Citizens to the inhabitants of ſeveral Cities 
and even of ſome Provinces of the Gauls ; which 
they never would have done had they been people 
with ſlaves. Great numbers of Romans afterwards 
ſettled in the Gauls. The Emperor Julian loved to 
refide at Paris, on account,” as he ſaid; © of the 
« grave character of it's inhabitants, which had a re- 
« ſemblance to his own.” The Parifian character 
has greatly changed fince the days of Julian, though 
the climate of Paris remains the ſame. But it is not 
climate which forms the character of a People, as fo 
many Authors after Monteſquieu have affirmed ; it is 
the Political Conſtitution. The Gauls, ſimple and 
ferocious under the Druids, were ſerious under the 
grave Romans always governed by Law, and gay un- 
der the Franks the paſſionate admirers of indepen- 
_ dence, becauſe, having never enjoyed a good Conſti- 
tution, they changed it at theſe three epochs. Inde- 
pendently of the gaiety of the Gauls, which is to be 
dated no higher than the Franks, and which is a mo- 
ral proof of their liberty, I find another no leſs con- 
cluſive in this, that the two Nations no longer bare 
different names, which is never the caſe when the 
conquering Nation does not become confounded with 
the conquered : witneſs, in modern times, the Turks 
and the Greeks, the Moguls and the Nations of In- 
doſtan, the Spaniards and the Indians of America and 
Peru, the Engliſh and the Indians of the Eaſt, the 
inhabitants of our Colonies and the Negroes. The 
Tartars on the contrary who have conquered China, 
confounded themſelves with the Chineſe, and nov 
form only one Nation with them, as well as the Ns 
| | | | tion 
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tions of the North and of the Eaft, ſuch as the Van- 

dals, the Goths, the Normans and others, who ainalga- 

mated themſelves with the Nations of Europe whom 
they invaded. Beſides it is proved by hiſtory that the 

Gauliſh tribes were free under the firſt race of the 

Franc Kings, for they elected them in conjunction 
with the Army. 

At the time of Charlemagne there were great num- 
bers of freemen in France. Could it have been with 
flayes neceſſarily condemned to ignorance in an age 
of barbariſm, that this great Prince was enabled to 
form his Schools, his Academies and his Courts of 
Juſtice, the members of which, on the other hand, 
could not poflibly iſſue from that military Nobleſle 
which then valued nothing but the glory of arms ? 
An evident proof of the exiſtence of thoſe freemen is, 
that Charlemagne convoked them by name to the 
Aſſemblies of his States-General, together with the 
Barons and Biſhops. Nay more; in the Aſſembly of 
806, in which, a few years before his death, he divid- 
ed his domains among his three children, by a will 
confirmed by the great Lords of France, and by Pope 
Leo, © He leaves to his People the liberty of chooſing 
* their own Maſter after the death of the Princes, 
provided he were of the Blood Royal ;” a liberty 
which the Preſident Henault deems worthy of being 
remarked. 

A part of the country people, it is granted, was 
ſubjected to bondage with the ſoil which they culti- 
rated, by Chieſtains who uſurped rights that belong- 
ed not to them. Hear what the Preſident Hænault 
Gg 3 ſays 
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ſays on the ſubject in his particular remarks on the 
King* of France of the ſecond race: 
The lands poſſeſſed by the Francs, from their 

5e irruption into the Gauls, may be +1itinguſhed into 
* ſalique lands, and military benefices.“ 
c The ſalique lands were thoſe which {ell to them by 

« right of conqueſt, and theſe were hereditary. The 
military benefices, inſtituted by the Romans j-10r 
ce to the conqueſt of the Francs, were a grant from 
« the Prince, and this grant was only {or life : it has 
*© communicated it's name to the benefices conſerred 
on Eccleſiaſties. The Gauls on their part, united 
under the ſame denomination, continued to enjoy, 
* as in the time of the Romans, their poſſeſſions in 
* full and perfect liberty, the ſalique lands excepted, 
* of which the French had taken poſſeſſion, but theſe 
* muſt have been inconfiderable, conſidering how 
* few in number the French were, and the Monarchy 
% how extenſive. Both the one and the other, what- 
* ever their birth might be, had a right to {pre 
* after employments and Governments, and were 
actually employed in War, under the authority of 
* the Prince who governed them. The Conſtitution 
* of France is ſo excellent, that it never has ex- 
« cluded, and never will exclude Citizens born of the 
«© mcaneſt parentage, from dignities the moſt exalt- 
* ed.” (Matharel, reply to Hotman's book entitled 
Franco-Gallia. | 
6 Toward the termination of the ſecond race, 4 

* new ſpecics of poſſeſſion eſtabliſhed itſelf under the 


* denomination of Fiefs. The Dukes or Governors 
| of 
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of Provinces, the Counts or Governors of Cities, 
the Officers of an inferior order, availing them- 
ſelves of the diminution of the Royal authority, 
rendered hereditary in their families the titles 
which till then they had poſſeſſed only for life, and 
having uſurped equally both the lands and the 
rights, erected themſelves into ſeignorial proprietors 
of the places where they were only the magiſtrates 
whether military or civil, or both at once. By this 
was introduced a new kind of authority into the 

State, to which was given the name of Suzerainete, 

Sovereignty, a word, ſays Loiſcau, as ſtrange, as 

this ſpecies of ſuperiority is abſurd.” 

« Nobility, unknown in France till the time of 
“ Fiefs, began with this new kind of Lordſhip ; fo 
* that it was the poſſeſſion of the lands which made 
ee the Nobles, becauſe it conveyed to them a ſpecies 
© of ſubjects denominated vaſſals, which were trauſ- 
«© ferred in their turn by ſub- infeudations; and this 
right of ſeignory was ſuch, that the vaſſals were 
« obliged, in certain caſes, to attend them in War 
* even againſt the King himſelf.” 

Theſe facts are ſo well known that they have been 
quoted in a Work publiſhed in favour of the Liberty 
of the People, by a Deputy himſelf of the Nobleſſe of 
Vivarais to the States-General now ſitting. I have 
ſtated them for the purpoſe of making two reflections 
of high importance : the firſt is, that men loaded with 
marks of Royal favour, conſtituting themſelves into 
an ariſtocratical Aſſociation, were able to oblige the 
King's ſubjects to attend them in War againſt him- 
ſelf: the ſecond, that nothing is fo eaſy and ſo com- 
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mon as for ariſtocratical confederacies to encroach on 
the Rights of a People who have no repreſentative 
with their Prince, and on the intereſts of a Prince 
who has no connection with the People. France has 
no need to go back to the uſurpations of the Dukes, 
'Counts and their ſurrogates during the times of the 
ſecond race of our Kings; we have ſeen uſurpation 
ſtill more groſs in our own day. The Gauls, under 
the Francs their conquerors, could rife to the firſt 
dignities of the State, be their birth what it might; 
but an ordonnance of the War-department declared, 
May 22, 1781, under a King who loves his People, 
that no perſon not noble could become a Military 
Officer, and thus has excluded twenty-four millions 
of ſubjects from the honour of attaining ſo much as 
the rank of Licutenant in the Militia. 

What becomes then at this day of Mathare!s 
iom on the excellence of our Conſtitution, © which 
& never has excluded and never will exclude Citizens 
© born of the meaneſt parentage from dignities the 
* moſt exalted.” Nevertheleſs no one of the corps 
who pretend to have it in truſt to ſupport our ancient 
Conſtitution, and who with to bring us back to it, 
remonſtrated againſt this laft act of injuſtice, becauſe 
it affected only the ancient Rights of the People, and 
the People have never been able to defend their rights, 
becauſe they have no Repreſentatives with their So- 
vereign. 

Be it as it may, what noble family of our days could 
prove its deſcent from the uſurpers of Nobility toward 
the termination of the ſecond race of our Kings, and 


5 what concluſion could be deduced from it to militate 
againfi 
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againſt the liberty of the People ? A family of national 
Princes of the times of the Gauls, may have been re- 
duced to ſlavery under the Romans; and a family of 
ſlaves under the Romans riſen to Nobility under the 
Francs ; for conquering Nations, in the yiew of keep- 
ing down the People they have ſubdued, frequently 
adopt the policy of abaſing that which is exalted, and 
of exalting that which is low. Where is the man 
capable of proving at this day ſo much as whether he 
is deſcended from the Gauls, the Romans, or the 
Francs ? Certain political ſpeculators have imagined 
that they could recognize the Gauls in our peaſantry, 
the Romans in our burgeiles, and the Francs in the 
Nobility. But the Goths, the Alaius, the Normans, 
did not they break into the country with incurſion on 
incurſion, conqueſt on conqueſt, and again confound 
theſe three orders of Citizens ? Have not the En gliſh 
done as much, when they made themſelves maſters 
of the greateſt part of the kingdom? To the over- 
turnings of war ſucceeded thoſe of commerce. Swarms 
of Italians, Spaniards, Germans, Engliſh, ſettled in 
our country, and are ſtill every day carrying on their 
eſtabliſhments. All theſe nations have blended them- 
ſelves, by alliances, with every claſs of our country- 
men, the races of whom have been beſides croſſed, 
from the moſt illuſtrious down to the moſt humble, 
by marriages of finance: Our people is formed of the 
ruins of all-thoſe nations, juſt as the ſoil which pro- 
duces our haryeſts is compoſed of the wreck of the 
oaks and firs of our ancient foreſts. There may be 
perhaps ſome miſerable carman rolling all the year 


round from the bottom of Auvergne up to Paris, and 
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impreſſions. One city of Italy values itſelf on know- 


wreck of the rocks, thefe rocks in their turn are only 


is the people which in particular conſtitutes the alone 


their education, and with the ſacred truſt of inſpiring 
them with ſentiments of honour and virtue. The 
People is the principal ſource of intelligence, of in- 
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from Paris down to the bottom of Auvergne, who: 
fore-fathers gave feſtivals to the Roman People, and 
figured in the Circus in chariots drawn by four horſes; 
and ſome poor boy who ſerambles up our chimneys 
to ſweep them, is defcended perhaps from thoſe 
haughty Gauls who ſet Rome on fire, and ſcaled the 
Capital. We extract with avidity out of the boſom 
of the earth mutilated urns, effaced inſcriptions, 
bronzes corroded by verdigrife, to trace on them the 
names of thoſe ancient families; but their deſcend- 
ants are ftill in hfe, and we ſhould preſent living 
medals of them, did we know how to decipher the 


ing them, and while the whole of that country carries 
on a commerce in its monuments of ſtone, Milan 
furniſhes for a very little money letters of nobility, and 
ancient armorial bearings, to the moſt ohſcure fami- 
lies of Europe, on no other foundation than their 
names. But to what purpoſe this vanity ? Our No- 
bility no leſs than our plebeians is the work of time 
which diſſolves and re-compoſes every thing with the 
ſame elements. If the ſands on the ſea-fhore are a 


an amalgama of the fands. 
Not only is the People compoſed originally of the 
ſame families with their Clergy and Nobility, but it 


cauſe of the ſplendour of theſe two bodies; from it's 
boſom it is that the men iſſue who are entruſted with 


duſtry 
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duſtry and power, even military power: the Peo- 
ple alone makes agriculture and commerce flouriſh, 
What do I fay ? the People is all; it is the national 
body, of which the two other orders are nothing more 
than acceſſary members: it can exiſt without them, 
but without it they are nothing. Never was there 
| ſeen a Nation formed entirely of Pricits or of Nobles, 
but there have been many flouriſhing Nations formed 
ſimply of the People. The Romans ſubſiſted long 
without a clerical order. Their Magiſtrates were 
their Pontiffs. The greateſt part of the Grecian Re- 
publics, with the ſame Government, had no body of 
Nobility ; and though certain Writers may have ad- 
yanced that Nobility is the firmeſt ſupport of Mo- 
narchy, it is moſt undoubtedly certain that the moſt 
ancient Monarchy in the world, namely China, never 
knew what the word Gentleman meant. No one in 
China is noble except the family of Confucius ; and 
their Nobility is founded, not on the ſubjugation of 
his fellow-citizens to Confucius by force of arms, by 
intrigue or by money, but on his having illuminated 
them by his talenis and virtues. His deſcendants, 
diſtinguiſhed by certain' honours, have in no other 
reſpect any right to the employments and dignities of 
the empire; to theſe they riſe like other ſubjects by 
perſonal merit only. There is no Nobility in the 
deſpotic States of Turkey and Perfia, where the ab- 
ſolute power of their Monarchs has need however of 
the ſupport of men devoted to them. 

The People on the contrary is to ſuch a degree the 
baſis of public power, even in Monarchies, that the 
State! is ruined as ſoon as the Clergy and Nobility 
haye 
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have ſeparated their intereſts from thoſe of the people, 
This is proved by the lower Empire of the Greeks, 
in which theſe two orders having engroſſed every 
thing, under weak Princes, the People, deſtitute of 
patriotiſm and of property, permitted the Turks to 
ſubvert the Throne. We behold at this day a fimilar 
example in the Mogul Empire, where the People, 
ſeparated from it's Bramins and it's Nairs, fees with 
indifference handfuls of Europeans ſeize the Govern- 
ment and the Country. We ought to recollect our- 
felyves, or rather we ought for ever to forget who 
the perſons were that kindled the civil wars which 
fo long deſolated our Monarchy, and who did their 
utmoſt to ſubyert it, by inviting even foreign troops 
into it's boſom: aſſuredly it was not the people. 
But nothing is ſuch a ſtriking proof of the fact, as the 
events which have recently taken place in Poland, 
In the firſt place the ariſtocratical Nobleſſe of that 
Country has in all ages undergone an uninterrupted 
ſeries of misfortune, merely from being difunited from 
their Commonalty ; and if in former times they gain- 
ed ſome advantages over the Ruſſians, the Pruffians, 
and the States of Auſtria, it was becauſe the Feudal 
Government of thoſe Countries was then worſe than 
that of Poland. But when the Nobility of thoſe Na- 
tions was conſtrained to approach toward their Com- 
monalty, not by raiſing them to their own level by 
equitable Laws, but by ſinking themſelves to the level 
of the People under the preſſure of a deſpotic Govern- 
ment, which renders all ſubjects equal, they formed in 
conjunction a national whole, which the Poliſh No- 


bleſſe, abandoned to itſelf, was unable to reſiſt. Theſe 
laſt 
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laſt then have ſeen within theſe few years their Mo- 
narchy divided among the three neighbouring Powers, 
who employed againſt their Patrician Diets, only a 
very few regiments of plebeian ſoldiers; and notwith- 
ſtanding the favourable circumſtances of the moment, 
from the Turkiſh War in which Ruffia and Auſtria 
are embroiled, and from the particular kind diſpoſi- 
tion of the King of Pruffia, they make fruitleſs efforts 
to recover their independence, becauſe they do not 
call the People of their Cauntry to liberty. 

The People then is all in all, even under Mo- 
narchies. © The People are not made for Kings, but 
Kings are made for the People” ſays Fenelon, after 
the laws of univerſal juſtice ; by a ſtill greater force 
of reaſoning, the Clergy and the Nobility are fo. To 
the People every thing ought ultimately to be re- 
ferred, Prieſts, Nobles, Officers, Soldiers, Magiſtrates, 
Miniſters, Kings; as the feet, the hands, the head, and 
all the ſenſes are referable to the trunk in the haman 
body. The felicity of the People is the Supreme Law, 
faid the Ancients : Salus populi ſuprema lex efto. 

From the time of the three Perſian” Potentates, 
Othanes, Megabyſes and Darius, who reduced to the 
Democratic, Ariſtocratic and Monarchic State, the 
forms of Government which each of them wiſhed to 
eſtabliſh in Perſia, the queſtion has been frequently 
agitated, which of the three is beſt ; as if it were im- 
poſſible for any other to exiſt, For my own part, 
conſidering how many different forms of Government 
have fince that time been ſettled in every country, 
not comprehended in this enumeration, I believe that 
« Nation may ſubſiſt under every kind of form, pro- 
| ; yided 
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vided the People be happy, juſt as a man may live any 
where, under every ſpecies of regimen, provided his 
body be in perfect health. 

In fact, the manners of Nations are not leſs varied 
than thoſe of individuals. There are nations which 
live in an erratic ſtate in deſerts, ſuch as the Arabians 
and Tartars; and others who never go out of their 
own country, as the Chineſe : there are ſome who 
diſperſe themſelves over the whole earth, as the Jews 
and Armenians; and others who keep up no inter- 
courſe with any ſtranger, as the Japaneze: ſome col- 
lect in ſwarms and inhabit cities, as is the caſe of 
policed nations ; and others ſcatter themſelves about 
in ſolitary families and live in hippas, as the Iſlanders 
of New Zealand. 

The Governments of men are no leſs different than 
their manners. To begin with the ſtate of Monarchy, 
if there be many Countries governed by one Prince 
only, ſome have exiſted in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion where there were two at once, as at Lacedemon : 
nay, I believe it would not be impoſſible to find ſome 
Who may have been excellently governed by a trium- 
virate. As to the nature of Monarchies, ſome are 
hereditary in the male line, from father to ſon, as our 
own; others are ſo in favour of females, and from uncle 
to nephew, as in certain Kingdoms of Africa and of . 
Aſia; in others the Sovereign can nominate his ſuc- 
ceſſor in his own family, as in Turkey, in China and 
in Ruſſia; others are clective in a corps of Nobility, 
by the Nobles alone, as in Poland; others are ba- 
lanced by a Senate of Prieſts as among the Jews, or 


by a Kr of ſoldiery, as at Algiers. With re- 
ſpe 
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jpeA to Ariſtocracies, there are ſome who have 
choſen their Rulers in a corps of Religious Nobles 
and Warriors, as at Malta ; others in a corps of en- 
flaved ſoldiers, as the twelve Beys of Egypt, choſen 
from among the Mamelucs ; others in a Senate of 
Civilians as at Genoa and Venice. As to Democra- 
| cies, they elect their Chiefs in corps of Merchants, 
as in Holland; or of huſbandmen, as in Switzerland; 
or from among ſtrangers who happen to paſs by, as 
the ſmall Republic of Saint-Marin. Others have 
been compoſed of a mixture of Ariſtocracy and De- 
mocracy, as the Republic of Rome; others of the 
three Governments at once, as in England. 

I obſerve that all theſe Governments have equally 
had feeble originals ; that thoſe which have never at- 
tained increaſe, or which loſt it after being acquired, 


a ſingle corps: ſuch have been thoſe of Poland, of 
Genoa, of Venice, of Malta, which have ſacrificed 
the intereſts of their Commonalty to thoſe of their 
Nobleſſe. I remark, on the contrary, that thoſe 
which have proſpered are ſuch as have propoſed as 
their only object the power or the happineſs of the 
People: thus Lacedemon gave Laws to Greece and to 
2 part of Aſia. She would have, like Rome, given 
law to the univerſe, had ſhe comprehended in the 
number of her citizens her kutbandmen, the Helotes. 
It is from the influence of the People that Turkey 
bas obtained celebrity by her conqueſts, China by 
her duration, Holland by her commerce, England 


and 


have had no other object in view but the power of 


by her maritime power and her ſuperior illumination, 
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and Switzerland, ſtill more happy, by her liberty and 
her repoſe. 

I farther remark two things of material import- 
ance toward the proſperity of Nations : 

1. That all thoſe which have flouriſhed are ſuch as 
were governed by two oppoſite powers; and that 
thoſe which crumbled into ruins have been governed 
by one only ; becauſe Nature forms harmonies only 
by means of contraries. | 

2. That there has exiſted no one Government, of 
what nature ſocver, but what has had a Chief, under 
the denomination of Doge, of Bey, of King, of Pope, 
of Sultan, of Emir, of Dairi, of Emperor, of Stadt- 
holder, of Grand-Maſter, of Conſul, of Avoyer, &c. 
becauſe every ſociety ſtands in need of a moderator, 

At Lacedemon, the power of the Ephori was ob- 
poſed to that of the two Kings: but for this counter- 
poiſe, the two Kings would have deſtroyed them- 
ſelves from the jealouſy of the Government, as was 
the caſe in the decline of the Roman Empire, when 
two Emperors on tht Throne at once accelerated it's 
ruin. Among the Chineſe, the Sovereign is deſpotic 
only by the Law.of the Empire which he cauſes to 
be put in execution ; but his individual will is to 
balanced and circumſcribed by the tribunals con- 
ſtituted as conſervators of the ancient rites, that with- 
out their concurrence he cannot change the moſt 
trivial cuſtom, even to the faſhion of a garment. On 
the other hand, reſpect for thoſe tribunals is inſpired 
into the people from the tendereſt infancy, with ſuch 


Aeligious awe, that each of them might become 
| maſter 
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maſter of the Empire, did they not balance one 
another, and unleſs they had the Emperor as Mode- 
rator. The caſe is nearly the ſame among the Turks, 
with whom the power of the Mufti always balances 
that of the Sultan; no one military edict, no ſentence 
of death, can be promulgated by command of the 
Sultan without a religious /e, or permiſſion of the 
Mufti. 

Among the Romans, the power of the Tribunes 
was oppoſed to that of the Conſuls: but as thefe 
two powers which repreſented, the one that of the 
People, the other that of the Nobleſſe, had no Mo- 
derator to maintain the equilibrium between them, 
the State was inceſſantly agitated by their conten- 
tions. The Romans perceived ſo ſenſibly, from the 
earlieſt periods of their Republic, the neceſſity of 
calling in a moderating power, that in critical ſitua- 
tions they created a Dictator, 'The Dictator was a 
deſpot of a moment, who reduced every thing to 
order. He frequently ſaved the Republic when 
threatened only by foreign wars, but” deſtroyed it 
when civil war broke out. In truth, it was poſſible 
to chooſe him only in one of the two contrary powers, 
and then they terminated in diſturbing the equi- 
lbriam between them inſtead of re-eſtabliſhing it. 
This was verified in the horrible proſcriptions of 
lla and of Marius. Sylla, at the head of the party 
of the Nobility, rendered himſelf omnipotent by the 
Victatorſhip. Monteſquien celebrates him for having 
bdicated it, as diſplaying a wonderful effort of cou- 
ge: he repreſents him as confounded in the mul- 
tude ; like a ſimple individual whom any one citi- 
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zen could call to account for the blood which he 
had ſhed. As the judgment of Monteſquieu is of 
high authority, I muſt take the liberty to refute it, 
becauſe it gives currency to a very groſs miſtake, 
We cannot be too much on our guard againſt the 
preponderancy of great names. Sylla did not abdi- 
cate his office from greatneſs of mind but from 
weakneſs, that he might not preſent in his own per- 
ſon a central point to the public vengeance. To |} 
whom could a Roman citizen have addreſſed him- 
ſelf to obtain juſtice of Sylla brought back to the 
level of a ſimple individual? Were not the Senate, 
the Conſuls, the Tribunes, the Soldiery, the whole 
Magiſtracy of Rome the creatures of Sylla, accom- 
plices in his proſeriptions, and intereſted in quaſhing 
all proſecution on that account? What do I ſay? 
Sylla a ſimple individual, exerciſed his tyranny up to 
the very moment of his death ; and we are furniſhed 
with the proof of it in his hiftory. “ The day pre- 
« vious to that on which he died, being informed 
& that Granius, who was in debt to the Public Trea- 
« ſury, deferred payment in expectation of his death, 
«© he ſent for him, and had him introduced into hi 
chamber, where the moment he entercd, he gave 
orders to his miniſters to ſeize him and to ſtrangle Wl © 
him in his preſence, but by the exertion of hen 
voice and the heat into which he threw himſchh n 
* he burſt the inward impoſthume which was pre- b 
* ing on his life, and diſcharged a great quantity of i ii: 
e blood ; by which he was ſo exhauſted that aft" 

« paſling the night in great agony, he expired next att 


„ morning.” (Plutarch J Who then would " in 
dare 
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dared to call Sylla to an account, who exacted one 
ſo rigorouſly the very laſt day of his life? Finally 
his credit was ſtill ſo great, even after his death, that 
the Roman ladies to do honour to his funeral ob- 
ſequies, expended ſums far beyond what had ever 
been done before, or has been done fince from re- 
ſpect to any one Roman. *© Among other things,” 
ſays Plutarch, “ they contributed ſuch an enormous 
quantity of rich ſpicery and perfumes, that beſides 
thoſe which were carried in two hundred and ten 
veſſels, there was ſufficient to form a large image 
reſembling Sylla himſelt, and another of a Lictor 
bearing the faſces before him, conſiſting entirely 
of the moſt exquiſite incenſe and cinnamon.“ 
Thus the power of the People was oppreſſed by 
that of the Nobility, re-inforced by Sylla with that 
of the Dictatorſhip. But when Ceſar, inveſted like- 
wiſe with the office of Dictator, threw himſelf into 
the ſcale of the People, then the party of the No- 
bility was oppreſſed in it's turn. At laſt, when the 
Emperors his ſucceſſors, inſtead of being modera- 
tors of the Empire, had united in their own perſons 
both the conſular and tribunitial power, the Empire 
ſell, becauſe the two powers which ferved to balance 
each other, fixed at their centre, produced motion 
no longer. Thus it is that the functions of the hu- 
man body are reduccd to a paralytic ſtate, when the 
blood, inſtead of circulating through the members, 
ſagnates at the region of the heart. 

We fall therefore into a very great error, when we 
itempt, from the ſentiment of our weakneſs, to give 
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perpetually in motion. Nature derives conſtant har- 
monies only from moveable powers. The type of ſo- 
cieties, like that of juſtice, may be repreſented by 
balance, the uſe of which conſiſts entirely in the 
counterpoiſe of it's two beams: the reſt of bodies in 
motion is in their equilibrium. 

I conclude therefore that every Government i: 
flouriſhing and durable, when it is formed of two 
powers which balance each other, when it has a 
head to act as Moderator, and has for it's centre the 
happineſs of the People. "Theſe are, in my opinion, 
the only means and the only end which confer pro- 
ſperity and duration on States, whether they be mo- 
narchical, ariſtocratic or republican : and this is de- 
monſtrated by the hiſtory of every Country in the 
World; for it is not ſufficient to produce inſtances 
of certain brilliant periods of a Country, to juſtify 
political principles thrown out at random, as moſt 
writers have done; it is neceſſary to fee a whole 
State flouriſh and laſt a long time together, in order 
to form a judgment of the goodneſs of it's Conſii- 
tution, as we judge of that of a man, not from ſome 
particular exertion of ſtrength, but from a ſound and 
uniform ſtate of health. 

There may be ſtarted as an objection the caſe of 
certain ſocieties of men, living according to the Laws 
of Nature, who have ſubſiſted without thoſe internal 
convulſions, and without a Chief, diſpoſed to pro- 
mote the happineſs of their State, like bees to the 
labours of their hive, by the ſentiment of their com- 
mon intereſt. But if their political counterpoiſes 


were not in their ſociety, they were from without. | 
doubt 
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doubt whether even the bees, whoſe inſtin& is ſo 
ſage, would take ſo much pains to amaſs proviſions, 
to depoſit them in the trunks of trees, to build their 
houſes of wax, and to live together in unity, unleſs 
they had to contend with the winds, with the rain, 
the winter, and many other different enemies: ex- 
ternal wars enſure their internal concord. What is 
very remarkable, each ſwarm has a Moderator in their 
Queen. The ſame thing takes place in the habita- 
tions of ants, and I believe of all animals which hve 
in Republics. Happy would it be for human ſocie— 
ties, if they had to encounter in like manner only 
the obſtacles preſented by the hand of Nature! 
Their enjoyments would extend over the face of the 
whole Earth, the productions of which they are de- 
ſtined to reap ; the human race would form but one 
family, whereof every individual would ſtand in need 
of no other Moderator but Gop and his own con- 
ſcience. But in our badly conſtituted States, we find 
all valuable property of every kind accumulated on 
a ſmall number of individuals; thus, unable to de- 
mand them at the hand of Nature, we are obliged 
to diſpute poſſeſſion with men, and to direct our 
powers againſt ourſelves. 

Theſe principles being laid down, I find our French 
Government conſtituted like all thoſe which, from 
their origin, have deviated from the Laws of Nature. 
lt is divided into two powers which ſerve as a mu- 
tual counterbalance. The one conſiſts of the Cle- 
rical Order and that of the Nobility, who have for 
ſeveral ages paſt united their intereſts : the other, of 
the order of the People, who are beginning to ac- 
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quire illumination reſpecting their own. But they 
are very far from being counterbalanced. Some of 
our Kings have indeed attempted to eſtabliſh the 
equilibrium, by throwing ſome weight into the ſcale 
of the People, from the erection of Communes, of 
Municipal Offices, and of Parliaments; but the mem- 
bers of theſe bodies having molt of them a tendency 
toward the privileges of the Nobility, and the beneſices 
of the Clergy, the intereſts of the People have re- 
mained without a defender. A few iſolated writers 
alone who, animated with zeal for thoſe of Man- 
kind, have been the only Repreſentatives of the Pev- 
ple, and have ſet up ſecret tribunes for them even 
in the conſcience of the great. The King however 
is as much intereſted as the People, in the mainte- 
nance of the political equilibrium, as he is the Mode- 
rator of it, and as one of the powers which ought to 
be balanced cannot exceed the other, without his 
finding himſelf deranged, and rendered incapable of 
putting any one in motion. | 
Not only ought all the members of the political body 

to be in equilibrium for the intereſt of the People; bul 
to the People alſo, and to them alone, ought to be re- 
ferred every particular intereſt. But the Clergy aid 
Nobility are preciſely the contrary of what they ought 
to be, and from what they originally have been; for 
they are formed into a coalition of particular is- 
tereſts entirely ſeparated from the cauſe of the People. 
When the King, the Clergy and the Nobility ofs 
State form one body with their People, they retembic 
the branches of a great tree which, notwithſtanding 
the violence of the tempeſt, are reſtored to thei! 
equilibriun 
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equilibrium by the trunk which bears and unites 
them. But when theſe powers have centres diſterent 
from the People, they are like thoſe trees which grow 
by chance on the ſummit of an old tower: they for 
ſome time decorate it's battlements; but with the 


layers of ſtones, ſeparate their joinings, and termi- 
nate in the ſubverſion of the monument which once 
ſupported them. 

The King, the Clergy and the Nobility have a rela- 
tion ſo neceſſary with the People, that it is by means 
of it alone they have themſelves common relations 
| with each other. But for the People they would be 
| ſeparated in intereſts as in functions. They reſemble 
the branches of a tree which all have a tendency to 
1 diverge, and which have no principle of union among 
| themſelves except the trunk which combines them, 
Though this compariſon may be very proper to ren- 
der intelligible the popular inter- connections to which 
I wiſh to lead our political powers, yet as theſe mu- 


us, and as we muſt diſtinguith into corps which have 
ſeparate centres, the members of the ſame whole, I 
ſhall employ an image better adapted to repreſent 
the exiſting whole of our iiſtates-General, and to 
flatter the pretenſions of the ſuperior Orders. I con- 
ſider then the King as the ſun, the emblem of which 
is that of his illuſtrious anceſtors ; the Clergy and 
Nobility as two planetary bodies revolving round the 
lun, and reflecting his light ; and the People as the 
obſcure globe of the carth which we trample under 
our feet, but which nevertheleſs ſupports and feeds 


lapſe of ages, their roots force a paſſage between the 
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us. Let the powers of the Nation conſider themſelves 
therefore as powers of Heaven, which in ſome other 
reſpects they pretend to be; but let them recolle& 
at the ſame time, that notwithſtanding the privileges 
which they enjoy of moving in their particular ſphere, 
and of approaching that of the ſun, they are not the 
leſs on that account adapted to the ſphere of the 
People, ſeeing the ſun himſelf, with all his fplendour, 

exiſts in the Heavens only for the harmonies of the 
Earth and of the ſmalleſt plants on her ſurface. 

I ſhall put up prayers therefore for the harmony of 
the four Orders which at this day compoſe the Nation, 
beginning with him who is the prime mover in it. 


— 0 —öää—U 


WISHES FOR THE KING. 


MANY writers of high reputation conſider thc 
national power in a Monarchy, as divided into two; 
into a legiſlative power and an executive power: 
they aſſign the former to the Nation, and the latter 
tothe King. Res 

This divifion appears. to me defective, for it omits 
a third power eſſential to every good Government, 
the moderating power, which in Monarchy belongs 
excluſively to the Sovereign. Here the King is not 
the ſimple Commiſſioner of the Nation merely, à 
Doge or a Stadtholder; he is a Monarch inveſted 
with the charge of directing the public operations. 
The Clergy, the Nobility, and even the People, only 
ſee and regulate each, one jp particular, detached parts 

Sk of 
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of the Monarchy, of which they are members only; 
the King is the heart of it, and is alone capable of 
knowing and of putting in motion the combined 
whole. The three bodies of which Monarchy is 
compoſed are continually re-acting one againſt an- 
other, ſo that left to themſelves it would ſpeedily 
come to paſs that one of them muſt oppreſs the 
other two, or be oppreſſed by them, without it's being 
potlible for the King, who would have the executive 
power only, to do any thing elſe but become the agent 
of the ſtrongeſt party, that is of oppreſſion. The So- 
vereign mult therefore have beſides the moderating 
power, that is to ſay, the power of maintaining the 
equilibrium, not only between thoſe bodies, but to 
unite their force externally in oppoſition to foreign 
powers, whoſe enterprizes he alone is in a condition 
to know. It is the moderating power which conſti- 
tutes the Monarch. | 

The writers to whom I aliuded, have had a percep- 
tion of the neceſſity of this power in the King, and 
have made it a queſtion whether it ought to conſiſt 
in a ſimple veto, as in England, or in a certain num- 
ber of deliberative voices, to be reſerved to him as his 
royal prerogative. 

The veto is an inert power capable of defeating the 
beſt concerted projects. The King on the contrary 
ought to be veſted with a power of activity capable of 
giving them energy and ſucceſs. The heart, in the 
human frame, is never in a ſtate of inaction : the 
ſame ought to be the caſe of the Sover ſeign in a Mo- 
narchy. 


As to deliberative voices to be reſerved to the 
King, 
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King, it is extremely difficult to determine their 
number. I will take the liberty to ſuggeſt a few re- 
flections on the ſubject. The number of voices in 
the National-Aſſembly is about twelve hundred, of 
which fix hundred belong to the Clergy and Nohji- 
lity, and fix hundred to the Commonalty. Now, if 
the ſix hundred votes of the two firſt Orders were 
equal in weight to the fix hundred of the Commons, 
as they are in number, there would be an exact cqui- 
librium between them, and nothing more would be 
neceſſary to the Sovereign but his own fingle voice 
to make the balance incline which way he pleaſed : 
What do I ſay ? The voice of the King which dit 
poſes of all employments, poſſeſſes of it's own Na- 
ture ſuch a preponderancy, that it alone would bear 
down all the reſt, as happens in deſpotic States, un- 
leſs it too had a counterbalance. 

It is uſeleſs therefore to multiply the voice. of the 
King in the National Aſſembly, in order to give him 
weight; it is ſufficient that it be reſerved to him: 
but it is highly neceſſary to reform the national ba- 
lance itſelf, to render it ſuſceptible of equilibrium. 
Though it's arms may be equal in length, it's ſcales 
are by no means ſo in reſpect of weight. It may 
be affirmed that the ſcale of the Clergy and Nobility 
is Of gold, whereas that of the People is of ſtraw. 
The former is ſo filled with mitres, ribbands, digni- 
tics, governments, magiſtracies, ſurvivancies already 
given away, though they originally belong to the 
Royal authority or even to the People, that the ba- 
lance has always leaned to that ſide, in defiance of 
the efforts made by ſome of our Kings to re- adjuſt 

it. 
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it. This ſcale accordingly preponderates not o by 
it's proper weight, but by that of the royal power, 
which it has attracted to itſelf; fo that in order to 
reſtore the ſcale of the People to an equilibrium, it 
would be neceſſary that the King ſhould either render 
it heavier by transferring to it a certain proportion of 


dignities and empioyments, or by. increaſing the 


length of it's arm, in multiplying the voices of the 
Repreſcntatives of the People in the National Aſſem- 
blies. The plebcian lever thus becoming the longer 
of the two, it will require very little effort on the part 
of the Prince to give it inchnation, and the mode— 
rating power will act in the Monarchy in the ſame 
manner as the moveable weight along the greater 
lever of the Roman balance. It was only by the 
number of their own voices that the People of Rome 
balanced the weight of the ſenatorial voices. In 
the Britiſh Parliament, the number of the mem- 
bers of the Upper Houſe does not exceed two hun- 
dred and forty-five, whereas that of the members 
of the Houſe of Commons amounts to five hundred 
and fifty-eight, that is to more than double. Without 
an equivalent proportion, the plebeian ſcale will never 
be able to acquire it's equilibrium, till the fix hun- 
dred voices which compoſe it thall be ſupported by 
the voices of the twenty-four millions of men whom 
they repreſent : in that caſe, though it's ſcale may be 
light, it's arm becoming infinitely long, it's re- action 
will be rendered infinitely powerful. This moment 


of revolution will be the proper one for the King to 


reſume his moderating power, in order to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the monarchical balance. 


The 
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The royal influence will then reſemble that of the 
Sun, who balances in the Heavens the Globes which 
revolye arcund him. 

I have oftener than once expreſſed a defire that the 
King would make a progreſs once every year over 
the eſtates of his Kingdom from one extremity to 
the other, as the Sun viſits by turns every year the 
two poles of the world. My wiſhes ſeem to be on 
the point of accompliſhment. Tbe movement will 
indeed be different, but the effect will be the ime. 
It will not be the motion of the King toward the 
People; but that of the People toward their King. 
This political ſyſtem is ſimplified like the aſtronmi- 
cal, in which it is ſuppoſed, with a high degree of 
probability, chat it is not the Sun which revolves round 
the Earth, but the Earth which revolves on her axis 
and in her orbit round the Sun, preſenting to hun 
by turns her icy poles. 

This order ſeems to me ſtill better adapted to the 
functions of a King, who after all is only a man, and 
who ought not only to diffuſe his light over his Feo- 
ple, but who in his turn ſtands in need of receiving 
illumination from them. The King will according 
derive information from the” National Aſſembly, 3! 
what is paſting in the provincial aſſemblies, of wt 
is tranſacting in the aſſemblies of the cities; and from 
thoſe of the cities, of what is going on in the vil- 
lages. | 

The men like the affairs of the State will circulate 
under his eyes; for the meaneſt peaſant may be elt- 
gible as deputy from the aſſembly of his village to 


that of the city in whoſe diſtrict it is fituated, fron 
| thc 
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the aſſembly of ſuch city to that of the province, and 
from that of the province to the National Aſſembly. 
Thus by this mode of rotation, the Deputies of the 
National Aſſembly may exhibit to the Sovereign all 
his ſubjects in ſucceſſion, juſt as the Earth preſents 
to the Sun all the parts of her circumference. 

I here proceed on the ſuppoſition that the aſſem- 
blies of the villages, of the cities and of the pro- 
vinces, ſhall take place all over the kingdom, that 
they ſhall be at once permanent and periodical, in 
other words, that they ſhall be every year renovated 
in a third part of their members, and that the fame 
rule ſhall be applied to the National Aſſembly, which 
ought to be the centre of all thoſe aſſemblies; for 
there ſhould exiſt complete harmony in all the parts 
of the State. To grant permanency to the aſſemblies 


of villages, of cities and provinces, and to withhold it 


from the National Aſſembly, would be the ſame thing 
as in a watch whoſe minute, middling and great. 
wheels are all in motion, to withdraw the main ſpring. 

From this permanency of the National Aſſembly 
the reſult will be, that no one ariſtocratical body will 
have it in it's power henceforward to interpoſe itſelf 
between the King and the Nation ; and that from 
the periodical rotation of it's members, it will not .be 
poſſible for itſelf to degenerate into an ariſtocritic 
junto. As the King poſſeſſes of right the executive 


power, no law could paſs in it but what had received 


the ſanction of his authority; and as he has likewiſe 
the moderating power, this Aſſembly being compoſed 
of two powers which have oppoſite intereſts, he will 
always poſſeſs the power of maintaining the equili- 
. brium 
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brium of it. Neither therefore by it's operations, 
nor by it's duration, would it be able to make any 
encroachment whatever on the Royal authority. 

It may be farther alleged, that it alone can facili. 
tate the operations of a good Government ; and hy 
it alone the intereſts of the King and of the People, 
which are one and the ſame, can be found in perfect 
union. The King, in committing to the Deputics 
of the Commons the power of defending the inter- 
eſts of the People, commits to them at the ſame time 
that of defending the intereſts of royalty, which differ 
in nothing from the proſperity of the People them- 
ſelves, and ſhould there happen, as in times paſt, any 
diſorder in Adminiſtration, the People could not ac- 
cuſe the King of it, who has given them the perpe- 
tual power of watching it's motions, and of propoſing 
to him the proper remedies. 

May this order ſo fimple, fo natural and ſo juſt, be 
admitted into all the Governments in the World, tor 
the happineſs of the Nations and of their Princes! The 
taſtes, the manners, the faſhions, the diſcords and tic 
wars of one kingdom communicate themſelves to 
another, Wherefore might there not be a mutual in- 
tercommunication of concord and good Laws? May 
Louis XVI. then receive for ever the applauſe which 
he ſhall merit for it from his own People! May he 
obtain it from the gratitude of all Nations, and fulfil 
the glorious device tranſmitted to him from his ancet- 
tors, but which he alone ſhall have deſerved to wear ; 
a Sun illuminating various Worlds, with this in- 
ſcription : © Sufficient for many,” Nec pluribus in. 


Par. 
WISHES 
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WISHES FOR THE CLERGY. 


IT were moſt devoutly to be wiſhed that the 
Clergy had never ſeparated their intereſts from thoſe 
of the People. However well endowed the Clergy 
of a State may be, the ruin of the People ſpeedily 
involves theirs likewiſe. The example of the Greeks 
of Conſtantinople is a proof of this, whoſe Patriarchs 
intermeddled in the functions of the Emperors, and 
the Emperors in thoſe of the Patriarchs. 'The Peo- 
ple, drained by their Clergy and by their Princes, 
who had ſeized every ſpecies of property, even that 
of opinion, loſt all ſenſe of patriotiſm : What do 1 
ſay? During the fiege which terminated in giving 
the Turks poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, this was the 
general cry, * We would rather ſee turbans among 
us than a Cardinal's hat.“ I muſt here obſerve 
that the religion of a State is not always it's firmeſt 
ſupport, as has been ſo frequently advanced ; for the 
Greek Empire of Conſtantinople fell, and it's Reli- 
gion remained. The ſame thing happened to the 
Kingdom of Jeruſalem. On the other hand, many 
religions have changed in different States, the Go- 
vernments of which have continued to ſubſiſt: Such 
were the ancient religions of ſeveral Kingdoms of 
Europe, of Aſia and of Africa, to which have ſuc- 
cceded the Chriſtian and Mahometan Religions, 
whereas many of thoſe States have not ſo much as 
changed a dynaſty. The happineſs of the People is 
the only immovable baſis of the happineſs of Em- 
Pires, it is likewiſe that of the happineſs of their 

Cloroy, 
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Clergy. The Greck Clergy of Conſtantinople is re- 
duced, under the Turks, to live on alms, in the very 
places where they once had the power, under their 
national Princes, to rear the ſuperb "Temples in 
which at this day the religion of an enemy triumphs. 
An ambitious Clergy impoveriſhes it's People, and 
an impoveriſhed People ſooner or later renders it's 
Clergy miſerable. 

Not only is the Clergyman united to the People 
by the bond of intereſt, but by that of duty. I's is 
the national advocate of the miſerable, and obliged to 
relieve them out of his own ſuperfſluity. Moſt part 
of the property of the Church has been bequeathed 
expreſsly under thoſe conditions. I could have with- 
ed therefore that the ſuperior Clergy had been at the 
head of their flocks to defend their intereſts, as in 
the ancient times of our Monarchy, during which 
the People themſelves elected their own Paſtors ex- 
preſsly for this purpoſe. But ſince thoſe ancient 
forms ſo reſpectable in themſelves have changed, 
even in a body of men ſo tenacious of their conſer- 

vation, I wiſh at leaſt that the Clergy would infill 
into the National Aſſembly the evangelical maxims 
which it is their buſineſs to announce in our Churches. 
I do not ſpeak of the penny paid to Ce/ar by St. Peter, 
in obedience to Jesvus CHRIST himſelf ; for I will ob- 
ſerve on this occaſion, from the queſtion put by Jrsvs 
to Peter, and his anſwer, that it was not cuſtomary 
among the Romans to exact tribute of citizens but 
of ſtrangers. It is clear indced from Hiſtory that the 
Roman People, ſo far from paying impoſts, was fre- 
quently ſupported by largeſſes of corn, and the tri- 

but? 
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bute of the conquered Provinces, Among the Turks, 
the carach or tribute is paid only by the Greeks, This 
cuſtoin appears to me to have been generally preva- 


all the Kingdoms of the World, as founded on na— 
tural juſtice. The queſtion after all perhaps referred 
| to perſonal, and not to territorial impoſts. Be this 
s it may, ſeeing that from one abuſe to another the 
financial Government has with us ſucceeded to the 
feudal, it is now impoſſible to meet the exigences of 
the State without levying contributions on all it's 
members. The greateſt part of our Clergy has ſa- 
crificed in this reſpect their ancient prerogatives in a 
very generous manner: nevertheleſs the intereſt of 
truth obliges me to add, that they have likewiſe in 
this only done an act of juſtice, as a great deal of 
property was formerly conferred on them by the 
State, as well as on the Nobility, to the burthening 
of even the military ſervice. 

But the People at this day demands of them other 
contributions, to a conſiderable extent, of property 
bequeathed to them by individuals, for the benefit of 
the ſtill more ſacred ſervice, that of the miſerable. 
In this undoubtedly muſt be comprehended many of 
the rich Eccleſiaſtical Commendams, once deſtined to 
the relief of the leprous, and of wreiches ſhut up in 
hoſpitals. Let the Clergy then transfuſe themſelves 
into this Law of Nature, which is the baſis, and the 
ultimate object of the Goſpel ; of that Law which is 
the ſource of every virtue, of juſtice, charity, huma- 
ity, patriotiſtn, concord, beneficence, politeneſs, and 
of every thing which renders man amiable, even in 
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the eyes of the men of the World: © Do not to 
* another what you would not another ſhould do 
„ unto you.” Let them confider that this People 
who in times paſt ſo liberally endowed them, is now 
finking under a load of impoſitions; that the vices 
againſt which they have been ſo long preaching are 
not infuſed into Man by Nature, but that they are 
the neceſlary reſults of our political Inſtitutions; that 
they ſpring out of the extreme opulence of a final! 
number of eitizens who have fwallowed up evyery 
thing, and out of the abſolute indigence of an incon- 
eeivable number of others who no longer poſſeſs any 
thing; that on the one part, opulence produces vo- 
luptuouſneſs, avarice, monopohes, ambition, which 
of themſelves occafion ſo many woes to Mankind; 
and that on the other, poverty reduces young wo- 
men to the neceſſity of proſtituting themfelves, mo- 
thers to expoſe their own children, and that it ge- 
nerates ſedition, theft, quackery, fuperſtition, and 
that innumerable multitude of miſerable beings, who, 
ftripped of every thing by the firft, are reduced to 
the neceſſity of finding a livelihood at their expenſe. 

I could with therefore that the Clergy would fiep 
forth to the relief gf the wretched, and firſt of al 
make proviſion for the neceſſities of the poor mem- 
bers of their own body; that there may not be 2 
ſingle Ecclefiaſtic deſtitute of the decent means of 
fupport. Not a ſimple village Vicar ought to be witt- 
out the actual neceſſuries of life ſo long as bis Bi- 
thop enjoyed a ſuperfluity. It accordingly appeal 
reaſonable to me, that the National Aſſembly ſhould 


employ the revenues of the rich Abbeys, founded ; 
. 
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old by the Nation, in diſtributions, diffuſed over the 
whole Kingdom, by the provincial Aſſemblies, to the 
indigent of all countries, and of every communion, 
known and unknown, after the example of the good 
Samaritan ; for the charity of the Goſpel ſhould ex- 
tend to men of every Religion, and French hoſpita- 
ity to the men of all Nations. 

It is of eſſential importance that the Clergy ſhould 
aboliſh in their own order thoſe ſtrange and ſhameful 
eſtabliſhments, totally unknown to the Greeks, the 
Romans, and even to the Barbarians, I mean Con- 
vents, which in France are merely houſes of confine- 
ment and correction. Thoſe dolorous abodes, in 


domeſtic and public vindictive puniſhment, are ſcat- 
tered in ſuch numbers over the Kingdom, and have 
become ſo deteſtable as to tarniſh the very names of 
the Saints whom they have preſumed to adopt as 
patrons. In ſome of them are ſtill to be ſeen cages 
of iron, the cruel invention of Louis XI. Moſt of 
them labour under a reputation ſo diſgraceful, from 
the penances which they inflit, that a young man, 
or young woman, derives more infamy from having 
been an inmate, than from having been ſhut up in 
2 common priſon. Hence Monks and Nuns refuſe 
to bluſh at executing the abominable functions of 
gaolers and executioners for the ſake of a paltry 
emolument. Is it not wonderfully ſtrange that per- 
lons conſecrated to Gop, who profeſſionally preach 
up humanity, conſolation, and the forgiveneſs of in- 
Juries, ſhould have ſuffered themſelves to be made 
the inſtruments of cruelty, of infamy and of venge- 
112 7 ance, 
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ance, to acquire a little wealth ; and that on the 
other hand, the people ſhould have ſcen the creation 
of tuch houſes, morc cruel and more degrading than 
the Baſtille, without perceiving the manifeſt contra. 
diction between the doctrine and the practice of the 
perſons who eſtabliſhed them? It belongs to the 
State, and not to Monks, to puniſh offenders againſt 
the Statc. 

I could farther wiſh that the Clergy, having con- 
tributed from their ſuperfluity a ſupply for indigence, 
the ſource of ſo many private vices ; would thunder 
their eloquence againſt ambition, that fertile ſource 
of public and private vice : that they would pro- 
ſcribe the firſt leſſons of it in our ſchools, into which 
it has found admiſſion under the name of cmulation, 
and from infancy arms fellow citizens againſt cach 
other, by inſtilling into every child this pernicious 
maxim, be the firſt:“ let the preachers of the 
Goſpel inveigh vehemently, in the name of Gov, 
againſt the ambition of the Potentates of Europe, 
which reſults from the ambitious education they 
procure for their ſubjects, and which, after having 
brought an accumulation of miſery on their ow! 
People, communicates that miſery to the Human 
Race: let thoſe ſacred Miniſters of Peace attack the 
facrilegious Laws of War; let themſelves deſiſt from 
the practice of decorating our Temples dedicited to 
Charity, with banners won by ſhedding the blood of 
Nations; let them ſtrenuouſly oppoſe the flavery of 
the Negroes, who are our brethren by the 14 
of Nature and of Religion; let them with-held their 
benedictioa from veſſels einployed in this infos 
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traffic, as well as from the ſtandards around which 
our ſanguinary ſoldiers aflemble ; let thein refuſe 
their miniſtrations to every one who contributes to- 
ward the increaſe of human wretchedneſs; let them 
make the reply to the Powers who would engage 
them to conſecrate the inſtruments of their Politics, 
which the prieſteſs Zheazo made to the People of 
Athens when they tried to perſuade her to pronounce 
a malediction upon Aleibiades, though convicted of 
having proſaned the myiteries of Ceres : © I am, a 
+ Prieſieſs to offer up prayers and implore bleſſings, 
© nat ta exccrate and devote to deſtruction.” 

Let our Prieſts then ſay to ambitious Potentates: 
We are not ſent to excite men to the furics of war, 
* but to concord, love and peace; not to pronqunce 
va bleſſing on ſhips of war, on vetlels engaged in 
* the Slave-trade, on regiments ; but, after the ex- 
* ample of the bleſſed Jzsvs, on little N on 
* marriages and on harmleſs ſeſtivity.“ 

Thus the French Clergy, by taking a hvely inte- 
reſt in the condition of ſuffering e will ren- 
der themſelver dear to the men of all Nations. They 
will have the ſatisfaction of beholding their religious 
Empire revive in the hearts of the People, as in the 
early ages when the Goſpel was firſt preached, and 
when, ſpeaking in the name of the Gop of Peace, 
they made tyrants tremble. 
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WISHES FOR THE NOBILITY. 


MAY that Nobility, who in barbarous ages pre. 
ſented to the People models of heroiſm in times of 
War, and of urbanity in times of Peace, exhibit to 
them a pattern of every patriotic virtue in an age of 
illumination! It is my earneſt wiſh that they ſhould 
not only march, as heretofore, at the head of their 
warriors, to defend them againſt external enemies, 
or to protect the weaker of them from the oppreſſion 
of domeſtic foes, as in the days of ancient chivalry, 
but that, rifing to the patrician greatneſs of old Rome, 
they would adopt into their boſom the plebeian fami- 
lies who may render themſelves illuſtrious by virtue. 
Thus were the Catos and the Scipios adopted into 
noble families. May they farther, after the example 
of the Roman Nobility, ally themſelves with the peo- 
ple by the bonds of marriage! Auguſtus, in the zenith 
of his glory, gave his only daughter Julia in marriage 
to the plebeian Agrippa; and Tiberius on the throne, 
married his grand-daughter Drigſilla, and daughter of 
Germanicus, to Lucius Caſſius, © of an ancient and ho- 
e nourable plebeian extraction,“ to uſe the expreſſion 
of Tacitus, Our own Kings themſelves have often 
contracted fimilar marriages. Henry IV. who valued 
himſelf on being the firſt Gentleman in his kingdom, 
took to wife Mary de Medicis, who deſcended from a 
family who were once merchants at Florence. The 
Nobility in our days, it is true, are coming nearer to 
the people by forming plebeian alliances, but if the) 


| were more frequent, and had not fortune merely tv: 
their 
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their object, we ſhould not ſee ſo many females of 
noble birth languiſhing in a ſtate of celibacy, 

| Wherever the People is deſpiſed the Nobility is 
unhappy. It is the reſentment of the People which 
ſoſters among the higher orders the ſpirit of civil war 
and of duelling. Look at the eternal diſcords of the 
Poliſh Nobility : look at the ancient feuds of the 
Barons of England, before liberty had raiſed the peo- 
ple nearer to their level; and at thoſe of our own 
Princes and Dukes prior to Louis XIV. who by the 
exerciſe of his deſpotiſm reduced all his ſubjects to 
nearly the ſame ſtandard, 

Wherever the People is undervalued, the Nobility 
is of inferior conſideration. Where the former is in 
a ſtate of vaſlalage, the latter ſinks into a menial con- 
dition. Look at Poland, where the lackeys and do- 
meſtics of the meaneſt ſtation in great houſes are of 
the Order of Nobility. What Frenchman of Noble 
birth would not at this day prefer the ſervice of the 
People in our Monarchical Government, to the ſer- 


vice of a Grandee, as in the time of the feudal deſ- 


potiſm ? Who would not a thouſand times rather be 


a Peer of Great Britain, living with his farmers, and 


balancing in the Hauſe of Lords, or even in that of 
Commons, the intereſts of his Country and the deſtiny 


of the Globe, than an Indian Nair, whom one of the 


commonalty dares not ſo much as touch, under pain 


of death, but who is himſelf obliged to ſacrifice his 


conſcience and his life to the caprices of the deſpot 
who keeps him in pay? | 
O ye Nobles, would you wiſh to exalt your own 


order, raiſe the order of the People! It was the great-. 
114 neſs 
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neſs of the Roman People which conſtituted the My. 
jeſty of the Roman Senate. The higher a pedeſtal jz, 
the loftier is the column rearcd upon it : the cloſer the 
union between the column and it's pedeſtal, the 
greater is it's ſolidity. 

It is very remarkable that the Romans conferred 
the moſt illuſtrious marks of diſtinction only on thoſe 
of their citizens who had merited well of the People. 
« The Civic Crown,” ſays Pliny, © was deemed more 
e honourable, and communicated higher privileges 
ce than the Mural, the Obſidional and Naval Crowns, 
e becauſe there is more glory in ſaving a ſingle citi- 
* zen than in ſtorming cities and gaining battles.” 

Thoſe marks pf diſtinction, kept in reſerve for the 
ſervants of the people alone, were, in the times of the 
Republic, the real cauſes of the grandeur of the Ro- 
man Senate, becauſe a People is to be ſerved by vir- 
tues alone, but they became the cauſes of her decline, 
when, under the Emperors, they were beſtowed ou 
thoſe only who had deſerved well of the- Court 
cauſe Courtiers are to be ſerved only by vices. 

As we live in an age in which the members of the 
political body are full ſound parts, under a Chief re- 
ſembling Marcus Aurelius, I feel myſelf drawn into a 
train of wiſhing that we might in ſome meaſure ac- 
quire a reſemblance to the ancient Romans. I could. 
wiſh then, in order to unite the Nobility with tic 
People, and the People with the Nobility, that an 
order of Chivalry might be inſtituted, in imitation of 
the Civic Crown. This order ſhould be conferred on 
every citizen who might have deſerved well of thc 
people, be the ſervice of whatever nature it may. I.: 

ſhould 


t, be- 
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ſnould communicate honourable privileges, ſuch as 
the rights of ſitting in the Aſſemblies of the Villages, 
of the Cities, of the Provinces, and even in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. The perſons raiſed to this diſtine- 
tion ſhould, on certain days of the year, have the 
privilege of admiſſion to the King's preſence, and at 
all ſeaſons to his Majeſty's Miniſters, with the right 
of preſenting requeſts for all men who by their vir- 
tues had rendered themſelves worthy of the attention 
of Government. The badge of the order might be a 
crown of oak embroidered on the breaſt, with this 
motto: Vor the People, The National Aſſembly alone 
ſhould have the power of preſenting to the Sovereign, 
citizens whom they reckoned worthy of this diftinc- 
tion, and it ſhould be granted and conferred only 
by his Majeſty himſelf in perſon. 


This order of the People ſhould be perſonal Nobi- 


lity to men not noble by birth; for in future there 
ought to be no hereditary ennoblement, the experi- 
ence of all ages and of all countries having aſſured us 


tat virtue and vice are not tranſmiſſive through 
blood. 


With reſpect to perſons originally noble, they 


would preſerve for their poſterity the ancient prero- 


gatives of rank; but they would acquire, by means 


& this new diſtinctive order, the power of adopting a 
plebeian decorated with it; and in this caſe only 
nobility ſhould become hereditary in the perſon 
adopted. Thus the Nobility would be rendered dear 
to the People, from finding in them the oaly means 
& giving perpetuity to their own elevation; and the 
P cople would become dear to the Nobility from find- 
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ing in them the means of illuſtrating and ſupporting 
great names threatened with extinction. If to theſe 
are added alliances contracted by marriage, our patri- 
cians and plebeians would feel an approximation, not 
produced by bonds of filyer and gold, but by thoſe of 
Nature and Virtue, Such are the wiſhes I form that 
the People may riſe toward the Nobility without 
pride, and that the Nobility may deſcend toward the 
People without ſuffering degradation. 

On the other hand, as this very Nobility has re- 
latives innumerable whom poverty confounds with 
the loweſt claſſes of the People, as I have frequently 
ſeen in our Provinces, particularly in Brittany, it is 
neceſſary to provide the means of ſubſiſtence for them. 
J am perſuaded that in this view was dictated a few 
years ago that article of the ordinance of the Military 
Department which reſerves to Men of Family ex- 
cluſively the rank of Officers in the Army. But 
Gentlemen born and brought up in the boſom of in- 
digence, are never capable of diſcharging the func- 
tions of an Officer, for this rank requires with us, 
eſpecially in theſc times, an education and a degree 
of intelligence not to be attained without the advan- 
tage of fortune. - 

I recolle& my having ſeen one day in Lower Nor- 
mandy a poor man of birth who earned his livelibood 
by making lions of clay. Thoſe lions, to ſay the 
truth, had no great reſemblance to lions ; but they at 
leaſt indicated a noble ſentiment in the manufacturer, 
which poverty had not been able to extinguiſh. Nay 
this ſentiment propagated itſelf extenſively through 
the medium of the manufacture. When a Country 
| Gentleman 
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Gentleman a little at his eaſe had placed a pair of 
thoſe lions on two pilaſters of earth and flint on the 
right and left of his avenue, he could, in imitation of 
Princes, call his Court- yard a Court of Honour. 

[ love to ſee a man, and particularly a man of fa- 
mily, find in himſelf reſources againſt the injuſtice 
of fortune, and like a fir on a rock maintain an erect 
poſition in ſpite of the buffetings of the tempeſt. 

An art, however inſignificant, is in a ſtate of opu- 
lence a refuge from the tyranny of the paſſions and 
from languor; but in a ſtate of indigence it is a re- 
ſource againſt want. Religion among the Turks im- 
poſes it as a duty, even on the Sultans, to learn a 
trade, and to practiſe it. I know well that it is not 
inconſiſtent with the character of a Gentleman to 
practiſe a liberal art, but why not a mechanical one ? 
A liberal art miniſters chiefly to luxury, and requires 
talents which are the progeny of the paſſions ; a me- 
chanical art is neceſſary to the demands of human 
life, and calls only for the exerciſe of patience, the 
inſeparable companion of virtue. A man of birth it 
is true may with us manufacture glaſs without diſ- 
credit to his rank; but why not pottery? This, as 
far as I can judge, is the reafon : as we have been 
long accuſtomed to reſpe& fortune only, we have 
ennobled every condition that leads to it, or which 
is ſubſervient only to luxury: now as glaſs was ori- 
ginally very ſcarce, it was an enjoyment confined 
entirely to the rich: a Gentleman might therefore 
conſiſtently be a dealer in glaſs. For the ſame reaſon 
likewiſe it is competent for him to have a ſhare in 
the Eaſt-India Company, to be a Farmer-general, an 
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Opera Performer, as if a Gentleman in wooden ſhoes 
could attain thoſe brilliant ſituations ! He is at liberty 
J grant to place his children in the military ſchool ; 
but that inſtitution of Louis XV, deſtined excluſively 
to the relief of decayed Nobility, is now hardly a re- 
ſource for perſons of this deſcription, becauſe it i; 
frequently intercepted by the rich families of their 
own order, or even of the commonalty, and is beſides 
inſufficient. 
It ſeems to me then neceſſary to permit to poor 
men of birth the exerciſe of all profeſſions whatever; 
for if Nohility conſiſts in a man's being uſeful to his 
Country, every profeſſion, cſpecially the moſt ordi- 
nary, promotes this object. A man cannot ſuffer 
degradation by practiſing an art, or carrying on a 
trade, but by vice only. Every age has produced 
characters rendered illuſtrious by patriotic virtues 
from all conditions of life. Agathocles, the conqueror 
of Sicily, was the ſon of a potter; the Chancellor 
Olivier, of a Phyſician ; the Mareſchal Faber, of à 
| Bookſeller; Franklin, the aſſerter of American liberty, 
of a Printer, and himſelf a Printer. Chriftopher C. 
tumbys, before embarking .on the diſcovery of the 
new World, earned his bread by conſtructing geo- 
graphical charts. There is no condition ſo mean a- 
to be incapable of producing a great man. 
By permitting the Nobility without derogating 
from their dignity, to exerciſe all the arts of peace, 
a Kingdom will not be ſuffered to fall into a letharg3 
through the idleneſs of it's Nobles, when they are 
rich, as is the caſe at this day in Spain, Portugal and 
Italy; nor into violent convulfions from their military 
| ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, when they are poor, as formerly was the caſe 
with ourſelves as well as with moſt of the Nations of 
Europe. | 

Hiſtorians never diſcern any thing but the reſults 
of our calamities, becauſe they aſcribe them ſolely to 
political cauſes ; the moral cauſes which occaſion 
them always eſcape their attention : becauſe, con- 
cerned only in the fortune of Kings, the intereſts of 
mankind are a matter of indifference to them. They 
impute the perpetual Wars which ravage Europe to 
the ambition of it's Princes, and they arc in the 
right; but it is of high importance to remark that 
the ambition of Princes, and the Wars both foreign 
and domeſtic which are the effects of it, originate, 
m every ſtate, in the ambition of the Nobility, who 
being many in number, and having no other means 
of ſubſiſtence but the military profeſſion, inſtigate 
their Sovereigns to War and Conqueſt, for the ſake 
of getting to themſelves commiſſions, penſions and 
governments. The opinion of Kings is formed en- 
tirely on the opinions of their Courtiers. Thus in 
countries where the Clergy is numerous and poor, 
there have ariſen, from the ſpirit of controverſy, 
ſpiritual Wars without end, equally ruinons to the 
Nations, but which procured for the perſons who fo- 
mented and maintained them doctors' ſquare-caps, 
benefices, biſhoprics and cardinals' hats. In our 
days, when the Potentates of Europe, illumined to 
the diſcernment of their pecuniary intereſts, direct 
their ambition toward commerce, it is not the Clergy 
or Nobility who involve us in national quarrels, but 
commercial atloctations, Flow many Wars have been 
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kindled, and propagated to the extremities of the 


earth, by the European trading Companies, the Eafi. 
India, the Aſſiento, the Molucca, the Philippine, the 
Guinea, the Senegal, the South-Sca, the Hudſon's. 
bay, &c. The lat War which embroiled England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Eaſt Indies, the two Americas, and which 
terminated in the ruin of our finances, and bears hard 
to this day upon the Eſtates-General of the kingdom, 
originated in the Engliſh India-Company, who want- 
ed to extort a tax upon tea from the inhabitants of 
Boſton. Thus the late ſtorms which deſolated the 
whole Globe, iſſued from a tea-warehouſe. 

What renders us Europeans fo fickle and incon- 
ſtant is the formation of aſſociations, whoſe ambition 
blends itſelf with that of our education. By the ſel- 
fiſhneſs of corps Countries are ruined by referring 
Country excluſively to themſelves, and by depriving 
the People of their Natural relations. That which 
ſtifles the Sciences in a Country is the interpoſition 
of companies of Doctors between the People and light, 
as has happened in Spain, in Italy and among our- 
ſelves. That which ruins Agriculture and Commerce 
is the intervention of monopolizing companies be- 
tween the People and the crops or the manufactures. 
What deſtroys the Finances is the intervention of 
companies of Stock-Jobbers between the People and 
the Public Treaſury. What ruins a Monarchy is 2 
corps of Nobility interpoſing between a People and 
their Prince, as in Poland. What ruins a Religion 
is a corps of Prieſts thruſting themſelves between the 
People and God, as among the Greeks of the Lower 

Empire 
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Empire and elſewhere, Finally that which involves 
the Human Race in deſtruction, is when a Country 
itſelf intolerant, like the corps which compoſe it, inter- 
poſes between other Countries, and attempts to appro- 
priate to itſelf excluſively the Science, the Commerce, 
the Power and the Reaſon of the whole Univerſe. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary therefore to unite with 
the intereſts of the People the intereſts of Aſſocia- 
tions which ought to be only members of it, as they 
involve general ruin when they purſue ſeparate inter- 
eſts, and inſtead of being public vehicles transform 
themſelves into barriers. It is no leſs neceſſary to 
reform the Public Education, as corps entirely owe 
their ambitious ſpirit to the European mode of Edu- 
cation, which ſays to every man from infancy upward : 
« Be the firſt ;”” and to every corps: © Be maſter.” 

The means of acquiring diſtinction and Nobility 
being henceforward reſerved for ſuch citizens only as 
ſhall have deſerved well of the People, the Nobleſſe 
and the People will feel themſelves united by the 
bonds of mutual benevolence, which onght to bring 
all men into contact, thoſe eſpecially of the ſame Na- 
tion, 

Menenius Agrippa reconciled the Roman People 
and their Senate, by the allegory of the members 
which fell into decay by refuſing to labour for the 
ſtomach : but what would he have ſaid, if the Ro- 
man Senate had itſelf formed a feparation from the 
People, and refuſed to have any thing in common. 


with them? In his ingenious apologue, the Senate 


which goyerned the Empire might be compared to 


the precordial parts of the human body; but with us 


the 
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the authority being monarchical, the Nobility can in 
many reſpects be conſidered only as the armed hand; 
of the Nation. The people, from whoſe boſom iflic; 
the ſoldiery, ſhare this ſervice with them, and by 
their labours, their art and induſtry, ought to confi. 
der theinſclves befides as the working hands of the 
body politic ; they are likewiſe it's eyes, the voice 
and the head, becauſe from them proceed the greateſt 
part of the men of. letters, of the orators and philo- 
ſophers who illuminate as well as of the magiſtrates 
who govern it; in a word they conſtitute the body 
properly ſo called, as other bodies owe their exiſtence 
wholly to it, exiſt not themſelves but for it, and are, 
relatively to it, only what the members are relatively 
to the human body. In our monarchical State it is 
not the Nobility which is to be compared to the heart 
and the ſtomach of the body politic, it is Royalty 
which poſſeſſes this ſtation. The judicious La Fun- 
taine was abundantly ſenſible of this, in applying to 
us the apologue of Menenius. This is the manner in 
which he depicts the Royal functions and thoſe of the 
People, in his Fable of the Belly and the Members. 
“With Royalty my work ſhould have commencet; 

* taken in a certain point- of view it is typificd by 
« Monſieur Gaſter * : if he feels any want the whole 
* body has a fellow feeling. The members however 
growing tired of labouring for his benefit, reſolved 
« every one to live like a gentleman, that is in idle- 
«. neſs, pleading the example of Gafer himſelf. But 
© for us, ſaid they, he muſt live on air : we ſweat, we 
The Greek word ſignifying belly. The adjective gaſtric 5 


derived from it; gaſtrie moiſture, that is nutricious. 
$6 toil 
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& toil like beaſts of burden; and for whom? for him 
c only, without any profit to ourſelves. The end of 14 
| © all our exertions is forſooth to find him a dinner. 
Let us make holiday, it is a leſſon which he him- 
e ſelf has taught us. No ſooner ſaid than done: 
©* the hands and arms ceaſe from their functions; 
| © the legs and feet refuſe to ſtir ; with one voice they 
| « told Mr. Gaſter he might look out for himſelf. Of 
| © this error however they had ſpeedily cauſe to repent ; 
| © the poor creatures fell into a ſtate of languor: no 
| © new blood now circulated round the heart; every 15 
member ſuffered, and loſt all ſtrengtb. The mu- 4 
| * tincers became ſenſible that he whom they had ac- 
© cuſed of idleneſs, contributed more to the general | 
welfare than any one of them. This fiction is ap- | a 
* plicable to the Royal dignity. It receives and gives, 
*and the benefit is mutual. For it every one la- 
| © bours, and every one in return derives aliment from 
it. The artiſan by it draws ſubſiſtence from the 
„ fiveat, of his brow ; it enriches the merchant, ſup- 
ports the magiſtrate, maintains the huſbandman, 
* pays the ſoldier, diffuſes it's ſovereign beneficence 
in a thouſand different channels, and alone pre- 
* ſerves the whole State in health and vigour. It 
"was a happy invention of Menenius. The Com- 
monalty was on the point of coming to a rupture 
with the Senate; the malcontents alleged that the 
* Patricians had engroſſed the whole power of the 
* empire, it's treaſures, honours, dignities, while the 
whole burden lay on their ſhoulders, tributes, 
taxes, the ſatigues and dangers of war. The peo- 
* ple had alread y deſerted the city, diſpoſed to go in 
Vol. III. K k * queſt 
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be queſt of another country, when Meuenius unfolded 
* to them their miſtake by the Fable of the Belly and 
Members, and thereby brought them back to their 
« duty. 

I who poſſeſs not La Fortaine's talent of putting 
into ſimple and charming verſes the profound leſſons 
of politics, ſhall content my ſelf with preſenting in plain 
proſe an Indian Fable, better adapted ſtill than the 
Roman Apologue to exhibit the relations which our 
Nobility, and even our Clergy have with the People. 


THE BRANCHES AND TRUNK OP THE PALM-12 i, 

The palm, loſtieſt of ſru't trecs, formerly hare, like 
other trees, it's fruit on it's boughs. One day ih: 
branches, proud of their elevation and of their rich, 
ſaid to their trunk: * Our fruits arc the delight of 
the deſert, and our ever verdant foliage the glory 
* of it. It is by us that caravans in the plains, an 
** ſhips along the ſhores regulate their courſes. W. 
* riſe to ſuch a height that the Sun illuminates- us 
before the dawning of Aurora, and after he is funk 
ein the occan. We are the daughters of IIcaven; 
„by day we are fed with it's light and by night 
with it's refreſhing dews. . As for you, dark chill 
© of earth, you drink of waters under the carth, 
* and breathe under the ſhade which we fupply: 
„your foot is for ever concealed in the ſand; your 
ſtem is clothed with a coarſe bark only, and if your 
head can pretend to any honour it is that of bear- 
„ing us aloft.” The trunk replicd : * Ungratel 
daughters, it is I who gave you birth, and it is om 
the boſom of the ſands that my ſap nourithes you, 
« generale“ 
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generates your fruits to re- produce me, and exalts 
« you to the Heavens to preſerve them : it is my 
« ftrength which ſupports, at that height, your weak- 
« neſs againſt the fury of the winds.” Scarcely had he 
ſpoken, - when a hurricane iffuing from the Indian 
Ocean ſpread devaſtation over the country. The palm- 
branches are tofled down to the ground, are tofled 
upward again, are daſhed againſt each other, and 
{ripped by the noiſy tempeſt of their fruits. The 
trunk meanwhile maintains it's ground ; not one of 
it's roots but what attracts and ſuſtains from the bo- 
ſom of the carth, the branches agitated in the higher 
region of the air. Tranquillity being reſtored, the 
branches reduced to a fruitleſs foliage, offered to their 


trunk to place their fruits henceforth as a common 


depoſit on his head, and to preſerve them to their ut- 
molt by covering them with their leaves. To this 
the palm-tree conſented, and ever ſince this agree- 
ment, the ſtately plant bears aloft on it's ſtem it's 
long rows of fruit up to the region of the winds, 
without fearing the violence of the ſtorm: it's trunk 
is become the ſymbol of ſtrength and it's branches 
that of glory and virtue. 

The palm- tree is the State; it's trunk and fruits 
are the People and their productive labours ; the hur- 
ricanes are it's enemies ; the palm-branches of the 
State are the Nairs and the Bramins, when trans- 
formed into the friends of the People. 
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WISHES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
THE term Tiers Etat (Third Eſtate) is a very ſirange 


one, the appcllation given in France to the People, 
that is to more than twenty millions of men, by the 
Clergy and Nobility, who taken together do not con- 
ſtitute at moſt the forticth part of the Nation. I do ut 
believe that ſuch a denomination exifts in any other 
country of the world. What would the Roman pc 9- 
ple have ſaid, a Nation divided like ours into three 
orders under the Emperors, had their Senators un! 
Knights preſumed to give them the name of Tiere 
Etat? What would the People of England fay if 
ſuch a definition were given of them by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of the upper Houſe of Parl. 
ment? Is the French People lets reſpectable in the 

eyes of the orders which they ſupport as the means 
of promoting national proſperity and glory? 

In every country the People is all in all: bat ft 
is conſtdercd as an iſolated body, relatively to the 
other bodies which in conjunction with it conſtituic 
the State, 1t 1s, as has been demonſtrated, the firſt in 
point of antiquity, of utility, in number and power, 
as the power of the other bodies emanates from them, 
and exiſts only for them. 

It. ſeems to me reaſonable therefore that the body 
of the People ſhould preſerve its proper name, as the 
bodies of the Clergy and Nobility have done, and 
that it ſhould be denominated the order of the 15 
ple. In place of the name of Tiers-Etut might '- 

ſubſtituted if you will that of Commons, 1s is 
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caſe in England, and which has frequently been 
adopted among ourtelves. This term commons cha- 
racterizes in particular the people of every Province 
of the Kingdom, in all ages denominated by the ap- 
pellation of the communes of Dauphinè, of Brittany, of 
Normandy, &. who united {form the gommmunes of the 
Kingdom. This name of Commons has never been 
given to any but the People, as might be proved by 
the authority of Writers who beſt underſtood the 
meaning of expreſſions, eſpecially that of La Fontame. 
In truth, the interetts of the People are common not 
only to cach Province, but to the other orders of the 
Nation, becauſe their felicity conſtitutes the general 
felicity. This docs not hold good as to the intereſts 
of the other orders, which are pecuhar ta themſelves. 
On the other hand, the name of Tiers-Etat given to 
the People, ſuppoſes, as J. J. Roufſeau has very well 
remarked, that it's intereſt is only the third, though 
it be in it's own nature the firſt. Now as men form 
at the long-run their ideas, not on things, but on 
words, juſtice demands that the ſurname of Ticrs- 
Etat, impoſed on the People for ſome ages paſt by 
the privileged bodics, becanſe it reminded them of 
their privileges, ſhould be replaced by that of com- 
mons, which it has at all times enjoyed, that it may 
remind all of the common intereſt. Salus populi ju- 
prema lex efto : Let the ſafety of the People be the 
tupreme Law. | 
Well-meaning pairiots, commiſerating the wretch- 
ed condition of the country people, have propoſed to 
form them into a body different from thote of tha : 
cities; but this muſt be gnarded againſt with extreme 
KKS caution. 
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caution. Diviſion into corps involves diviſion of in. 
tereſts, The peaſantry ought to be ſufficiently re. 
preſented in the Provincial Aſſemblies, and in the 
National Aſſembly; their demands ought in theſe to 
have a preferable conſideration : but it appears to me 
extremely dangerous to make any diſtinction in the 
Aſſemblies between the commons of the Country and 
thoſe of the Cities, for their intereſts are infeparahls. 
The commerce of the Cities can profper only by the 
labours of agriculture, and the labours of agriculturc 
only by the commerce of the Cities. 
The power of a Nation depends entirely on the 
union of it's parts. The higher branches of  trec 
may diverge, but not the fibres of it's trunk, which 
ought to be compacted under the fame bark. Were 
it poſſible to divide the trunk of a trec into branches, 
an oak would be reduced to a buſh ; but were all the 
branches of a buſh compacted into a ſingle trunk, of 
a buſh you might form an oak. This preſents a very 
lively image of what has actually taken place in feve- 
ral States, How many Kingdoms have been reduced 
to buſhes in a vaſt extent of territorv, becauſe their 
trunk ramified only into Nobles and Prieſts! Lookat 
Spain and Italy, How many Monarchies and Re- 
publics have riſen into oaks, cedars and palm-trees in 
ſmall territories, becauſe the Nobility and Clergy at! 
conglomerated into one mats with the People, ai" 
have but one common intereſt with them! Look at 
England and Holland. Call to remembrance tie 
force of the Roman Empire, in which the Nobles 
knew no glory but that of the People. 
The power of a Nation, I repeat it, depends ef- 
tire!) 


* 
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tirely on the union of it's parts. The miſeries of our 


own People have ariſen from this, that the Clergy and 
Nobility have among us ſormed two orders ſepyrated 
from their intereſts ; thoſe miſeries never began to 
diminiſh ti] deſpotiſin, manners, and above all philo- 
ſophy, brought them to a ſtate of approximation. It 
is no leſs true that counter-balancing powers are as 


neceſtary to the harmony of a State as they are to 


S 


that of Europe, but there will ever be but too many 


yu 


8 BEL 


intereſts to divide men in the fame Society, were there 
no other but thoſe of fortune. The corps of the No- 
bility and Clergy in our political order, ought to be 
the reverſe of what they are: inftcad of uuiting to- 
gether againſt the People. they ought to ſtruggle 
againſt each other in favour of the popular intereſt, 
as the Nations of Europe contend tor the freedom of 
their commerce, of their navigation, of their fiſheries, 
or for any other pretext which may intereſt the na- 
tzral rights of mankind : it is this right which they 
inceſſandly invoke. The commons of France ought 
to govern themſelves, at leaſt as to form, by the fame 
laws which regulate the commanity of the Human 
Race. 

In pointing out the means of bringing the Clergy 
and Nobility into contact with the People, I have 
likewiſe indicated thoſe of drawing the People cloſer 
to theſe two orders, not by the ſentiment of ambition, 
which is calculated only to ſeparate the members of a 
State, but that of virtue which unites them. Our peo- 
ple have a propenſity but too powerful to riſe; educa- 
tion and example are continually puſhing them upward. 
They ought to be invited neither to mount nor to 

k k 4 deſcend, 
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deſcend, but to kcep in their place: it ſuits then 
neither to be a tyrant nor a ſlave; let it ſuſſice them 
to be free. Virtue in every caſe keeps the midille 
ſtation ; there likewiſe is to be found ſecurity, tran- 
quillity, happineſs. I could wiſh therefore that ny 
Burgher ſhould ever defire to get out of the order 9 
the People; but ſhould he fee] the reſtleſs flimuli;; 
of glory, let him ſtill remain in his ſiation ; for there 
is no condition of life but what preſents a carect ca 
pable of gratifying even the maſt unbounded ambi. 
tion. | 

O Plebcian, who diſcerneſt no glory comparable 
to that which high birth beſtows, and who bluſheſt 
at being a man becauſe thou art not noble, Art thou 
a lawyer ? Be the defender of virtue and the terror 
of the guilty. Like another Dupaty, reſcue from 
our barbarous codes their innocent victims ; declare 
war againſt our Ferreſes and our Catilmes ; undertake 
and plead the cauſe of Nations ; conſider how Cicers 
with the thunders of eloquence, protected Kings, 
and Demo/#:enes made them tremble. Art thou but 
a ſimple tradeſman ? It is Commerce which vivifies 
Empires ; to Commerce the two wealthieſt States of 
Europe, England and Hollang, are indebted for their 
power; it is by means of Commerce that their Mer- 
chants behold in their pay, not only Gentlemen in- 
numerable, but Princes and Sovereigns. Commerce 
exalts even to the Throne. Call to mind thoſe an- 
cient traders of Florence who bave ſway ed the ſcep- 
tre in their own Country, and given two Qucens 1d 
your's. Art thou only a wretched mariner, wander- 
ing like Us from ſea to ſea, far remote from thy 
native 
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native ſhores? Thou art the agent of Nations: thou 
provideſt not.only a ſupply for their neceſlities, but 
communicateſt to them what js moſt precious among 
mankind, next to virtue, Arts, Sciences, Knowledge, 
By men of your condition it was that iſlands were 
made known to iſlands, nations to nations, and the 
two worlds to each other: but for them the Globe, 
with it's rareſt productions, would be unknown to 
us. Reflect on the glory of Chriſtopher Columbus, to 
which no glory, even that of Royalty, is once to, be 
compared, as he alone, by the ditcovery of America, 
has effected a change in the wants, the enjoyments, 
the empires, the religions, and the deſtiny of the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants of the Globe. Art 
thou, on the contrary, an artiſt continually feden- 
tary, as The/ers in the regions below? O how many 
paths are opened to thee, from the boſom of repoſe, 
that lead to a glory ſullied by no guilt ! How many 
of theſe are ptefented to you in painting, ſculpture, 
engraving, muſic, the productions of which tranſport 
with adimiratian and delight! Nay how many artiſts 
are there, whoſe names ſhall be renowned to all gene- 
rations, though their works nc. longer exiſt; ſo cager 
are men to purſue the celeſtial traces of their genius, 
and to pick up the minuteſt particles of gold which 
the brilliant current of their reputation rolls down 
the tide of ages! Is there a Nobleman in all Europe 
whoſe name 18 to endure, 3 and to be celebrated, like 
thoſe of the Pie and the Apelleſes, who have for 
115 thouſand years enjoyed the homage of poſterity, 

nd who reckoned the A/exanders of their day in the 
ks of their courtiers 2 Art thou a philoſopher 


imply, 
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fimply, to whom no one pays court? Conſider that 
you in your turn pay court to no one, The Nobility 
depend on Kings, the Philoſopher holds of Goy 
only: the Nobility live as Gentlemen, thou liveſt az 
a Man, which is far more dignified. But for Philo- 
ſophers, the nations, miſled by yain illuſions, would 
know neither the laws nor the combinations of Na- 
ture. They are the original ſourccs of the Arts, the 
Commerce and the Wealth of Nations. Call to r-- 
membrance the wonderful diſcoveries of Galileo, why 
firft found out the gravity of the Air, and demon. 
ſtrated the motion of the Earth round the Sun; and 
that multitude of illuſtrious men who have enlarge 
ihe ſphere of the human mind, in Aſtronomy, Che- 
miſtry, Botany, &c. They are the moſt memorablc 
epochas of ages, and their glory will laſt as long as 
that of Nature whoſe children they are. Art thou a 
man of letters? The diſtribution of glory to other 
men is in thy hands. IIluſtrious Authors! Like the 
Venus of Lucretins, without you nothing agrecable 1x 
produced in the ſphere of intelligence, and nothing 
is permanent in the fields of memory. Whether 
your attention is directed to Poctry, to Philoſophy, 
or to Hiſtory, you are the fifmeſt ſupports of Virtue. 
By your means Nations unite themſelves in bonds of 
intereſt and of friendſhip, from one extremity of the 
Earth to the other, and ages paſt with ages yet to 
eome. But for you, kings and the tribes which they 
governed would paſs away without leaving a trace 
of their exiſtence. Whatever is renowned among 
men owes to you it's celebrity, and your own names 
ſurpaſs in ſplendour the names of "thoſe whom you 

have 
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have rendered illuſtrious. What glory ever equalled * 
that of Homer, whoſe poëſy ſerved to regulate the 
ancient Republics of Greece, and whoſe genius, af- 
ter a lapſe of twenty-ſix centurics, ſtill continues to 
preſide among us over Literature, oyer the fine Arts, 
over T hcatres and over Academies. 
Art thou, after all, but an obſcure peaſant doom- 
ed to the culture of the ground? O! reflect that 
thou exerciſeſt the moſt noble, the moſt lovely, the 
moſt necetlary, the moit ſacred of all Arts, ſeeing it 
is the Art of Gop himſelf. But it that poiſon of 
glory, inſtilled from infancy into all conditions of men 
among us, by the principle of emulation, 1s ferment- 
ing in thy veins ; if the vain applauſe of men is ne— 
ceſſury to thee, in the midſt of thy peaceful orchards; 
meditate on the endleſs ſucceſſion of woes which fol- 
low in the train of glory, the envy of the little, the 
jcalouſy of cquals, the perfidy of the great, the in- 
tolerance of corps, the neglect and indifference of 
Kings. Meditate on the fate of thoſe men whom I 
have produced as inſtances of perſons who have me- 
rited the beſt of their country and of poſterity ; on 
the head of Cicero, cut off by his own client Popinius 
Lena, and nailed to that very pulpit which be had 
dignified by his eloquence; on Demoſthenes, purſued 
by order of the Athenians whom he had defended 
againſt Philip, as far as the Temple of Neptune in 
the Iſland of Calauria, and haſtening to ſwallow poi- 
fon, to find in death a refuge more certain than al- 
tars could afford, Think on the poniard which 
ſlabbed to death one of the Medicis in that very 
City which they had loaded with benefits; on the 
irons 
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irons which bound Chriftopher Columbus on returning 
from his ſecond voyage to the New World, and 
which in his dying moments he ordered to be put 
into the tomb with him as a monument of the ingra. 
titude of the Princes to whom he had rendered x 
ſervice ſo magnificent; on Galiles in the priſons of 
the inquiſition, obliged to retract on his knees th: 
ſublime truth which he had demonſtrated ; on Hy 
blind and a mendicant, finging from door to door his 
ſublime Poems, among thoſe very Greeks who wer: 
one day to trace up to them the origin of their Lows, 
and of their moſt illuſtrious Republics. Look at 
Poufſn in his country France, crowned with glory a1 
over Europe, his own country excepted, forced tv 
ſeek in a foreign land confideration and bread ; at 
Deſcartes a fugitive in Sweden, after having illumined 
his Country with the firſt rays of Philoſophy ; at F-- 
nelon exiled into his Dioceſe, tor having loved Goo 
more than his Miniſters, and Nations more than 
Kings. In a word, repreſent to thytelf that innu— 
merable multitude of illuſtrious and unfortunate men 
who, torn in fecret by the very calumnies of their 
own profeiled friends, languithed in poverty and con- 
tempt, and without having ſo much as the conſola— 
tion to be pitied, had the mortification of beholding 
the honours and rewards due to themſelves, beitowet 
on moſt unworthy rivals. Then thou wilt bleis thy 
obſcurity which permitteth thee at leaſt to reap the 
fruit of thy labours with the eſtcem of the viemits ; 
to rear a guiltleſs offspring under the ſhade of th) 
orchards, and to attain, in a life fo tempeſ uous, the 


only portion of happineſs which Nature has allotte ( 
| 10 
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o Man. While the ſtorm breaks in pieces the cedar 
on the ſummit of the mountain, the herbage eſcapes 
the fury of the winds, and flouriſhes in peace at the 
bottom of the valley. 
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THE Nation is formed of the harmony of the 
three Orders, of the Clergy, of the Nobility and. oſ 
the People, under the influence of the King, who 1s 
the Moderator of it. The deputies of theſe three 
Orders are now met in the National Aſſembly, in the 
proportion nearty of 300 for the Clergy, of 300 for 
the Nobility, and of 600 for the People. 4 

As the firſt two Orders have for ſeveral ages united 
their intereſts, they may be conſidered as forming a 
ſingle body which balances that of the People: from 
this therefore reſult two powers which re- act againſt 
cach other, and whoſe counterpoiſe 1s neceſſary, as 
has been ſaid, to the harmony of every modern Go- 
vernment. The King then is enabled to hold the 
monarchical balance in equilibrium, by caſting his 
power into the popular ſcale, in cafe the Clergy and 
Nobility ſhould diſcover a tendency toward Ariſto- 
cracy ; or into that of the two firſt Orders, ſhould 
the People incline toward Democracy. On this by- 
potheſis, I have compared the State to a Roman ba- 
lance ; the two powers, to two levers of unequal mag- 
mtude ; and Royalty to the moveable weight on the 
longer lever, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the quan- 
tity weighed. 

We 
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We have conſidered the People, from ſuperiorit+ 
in point of number, as repreſenting- the longer ary; 
of the balance, and the Clergy with the Nobility the 
ſhorter ; but this ſmall arm poſſeſſes a weight ſe 
powerſul that the effect of the greater is reduced tc 
nothing, unleſs the King preſs on that fide. On the 
fide of the Clergy and Nobility are the eccleſiaſiica! 
and military dignitics and benefices, the better part 
of the lands of the kingdom, the diſpoſal of all em- 
ployments, and even the influence of Parliaments, 
thoſe ancient tathers of the people, as well as the in- 
clinations of multitudes of plebeians, who aſpire after 
approximation to the firſt by the acquifition of No- 
bility, or who ſuffer themſelves to be enthralled by 
the hope of protection, and by the refpect ſimply 
which high birth commands. 

If the power of the People, whoſe number is at 
leaſt forty times as confiderable as that of the Clergy 
and Nobility, has been diminiſhing from age to age, 
fo as to loſe all it's prerogatives, and it's equilibrium 
againſt their united power, I conclude that the De- 
puties of the People are not ſufficiently numerous in 
the National Aſſembly, in which they are only equa! 
in number to thoſe of the other Orders. 

It is indeed computed that in the body of the 
Clergy, the parochial incumbents will incline toward 
the Deputies of the Commons, from the ties of blood 
but will they not rather be diſpoſed to incline to- 
ward their Biſhops, from the ties of intereſt ? Docs 
not the ſpirit of corps generally abſorb that of fu- 
mily ? The Deputics of the Commons then have no- 


thing to oppoſe to the Deputies of the two firſt Or- 
ders, 
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ders, except the miſery of twenty millions of men, 
or the deſpair which reſults from it. 

They can balance the ſentiment of intereſt in thoſe 
corps only by the fentiment of the intereſt of the 
People, on which the public fafety depends. Thus 
whether they vote as an order or individually, the 
firuggle is unequal on their part ; for they have rea- 
ſon to fear on the part of the other two Orders, the 
lofs of votes from the attractions of fortune, whereas 


they have no hopes of gaining any but by thoſe of 


virtue. 
We have compared the State to a tree, of which 


0 - 
the particular corps diverged into branches, and -of 


which the People conſtituted the trunk. We have 


een that the more the branches are multiphed, the 


more the trunk is cnfcebled : but if, by a monſtroſity 
of which Nature exhibits no example, the branches 
were more powerful than the trunk itfelf, the fall of 
that tree muſt be very eaſily effected. 

In order to render ſtill more ſenſible the harmony 
neceſſary to the different members of the State, I 
ſhall employ an image now of very ancient landing, 
The Nation may be repreſented as a fhip ; the Peo- 
ple, with their labours, their arts and their eommerce, 
is the hull of it, loaded with the naval ſtores, the 
proviſions and the merchandize, of which the cargo 
conſtitutes the object of the voyage. To the bull 
muſt be proportioned all the other parts of the ſhip. 
The Nobility may be confidered as the batteries 
which defend it; the Clergy as the maſts and fails 
neh put and keep it in motion; the opinions poli- 
veal, moral and religious as the winds which drive it, 
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ſometimes to the right, ſometimes to the left ; Ad. 
miniſtration as the cordage and pullies which vary 
the ſeveral manceuvres ; Royalty as the helm which 
regulates it's courſe, and the King as the pilot. Tc 
the intereſts of the People therefore the Kinw i; 
bound principally to attend, as a pilot pays his chief 
attention to the hull of the veſſel; for if the upper 
parts are overloaded by maſts too lofty, or by an 
artillery too pondetous, the veſſel runs a rifk of being 
overſet. She is equally in danger of fivking, if the 
worms ſilently corrode her bottom, and open a pf 
age for admitting the water. 

In following out this allegory, ths power of the 
People ought to exceed in ponderoſity that of the 
other two bodies, that the veſſel of the State may be 
always brought back to it's equilibrium. No it 
happens with the lapſe of time in a ſtate, as in the 
courſe of a voyage, in a veſſel whoſe hull becomes 
lighter and lighter from the conſumption of provi- 
fions and ſhip's-ſtores, which are removed from the 
lower parts of the ſhip to the higher. Thus the 
People has a conſtant tendency to riſe towards the 
clerical and noble orders, by the attraction of bene- 
fices and patents of Nobility. The King therefore 
ought to oppoſe the power of the helm. to the united 
preponderating force of the Clergy and Nobility, in 
favour of that of the People, which nceds the counter- 
poiſe of the Royal power to keep the balance cven. 
Hence reſults the neceſſity then of increafing the 
number of the Deputics of the Commons in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, in order to give the King himſelf the 
facility of exerciſing his proper power, which conſiſts 

entirely 
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entirely in maintaining the political equilibrium. It 
is the preponderaticy in number of the Repreſenta- 
lives of the Commons over thoſe of the Upper Houſe, 
which ſecures in England the Conſtitution of the 
State. This is the reaſon that in their political con- 


tentions, it is very eaſily reſtored to an equilibrium, 
| becauſe the intereſt of the People, which is the na- 


tional intereſt, ever preJominates there from the 
ſuperior number of their Repreientatives. We may 
on the contrary compare ſeveral States of Europe, 
ſingularly remarkable for their feebleneſs, becauſe the 
Clergy, or. the Nobility, or both in concert, domi- 
neer without the concurrence of the People, to veſſels 
overſet, from being top-heavy, which are totally in- 
capable of manceuvring, but ſtill keep floating, be- 
cauſe the ſurrounding ſea is in a ſtate of tranquillity, 


but which, the moment the ſtorm ariſes, are in 


danger of going to the bottoin. 

In the mean time, till experience ſhall have in- 
ſtructed us in what proportion the Clergy and No- 
bleſſe on one part, and the Commons on the other, 
ought to have Deputies in the National Afembly, to 
preſerve in it an equilibrium of power, it ſeems to me 
neceſſary to regulate it conformably to certain prin- 
ciples, without which it is impoſſible to frame any 
age project, ſtill more to execute it. 

1. The firſt principle which ought to be laid down 
Is, That no propoſition be there received or rejected 
by acclamation, but that at leaſt one day be allowed 
for every Deputy to deliberate upon it at leiſure ; his 
opinion ought to be delivered in writing, that he may 
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be enabled to preferve, by examination, the liberty o 
his judgment, and by ſcrutiny, that of his ſuffroge, 
One of the irregularities which have given me i 
offence in the conduct of our Aſſemblies, ever. the 
graveſt, is the haſtineſs of their judgments, anch the 
tardineſs of my own. T have never heard any one 
queſtion propoſed in them, but it has been driyc {9 
a deciſion before J had time fo much as to took in 
it. Nor am I the only one who has been placed in 
this aukward ſituation. A celebrated Navigator, who 
made the tour of the Globe, found himſelf at firſt very 
much embarraſſed on his return to Paris. His com. 
patriots and friends, men of intelligence, queſtione! 
him all in a breath about what he had ſcen in foreign 
countries. He was at a loſs how to ſatisſy them; bu 
ſoon felt himſelf very much at his caſe, for he pet. 
ccived that the queſtioners on his right hand im- 
mediately replied, and definitively, to thoſe on bi 
left, and thoſe on his left to the enquiries of thoſe on 
his right, ſo that all he had to do was to hold ©: 
tongue. For my own part, I acknowledge, I am in. 
capable of deciding at the moment whether 1 ſhou! 
accept a ſimple invitation to dine in the country, d 
which I am very fond, till J have turned it over in nj 
mind for ſome time, and by myſelf. I muſt firit con. 
tider, not what kind of weather it is likely to be, vt! 
the character of the maſter and miſtreſs of the bout 
that of their friends, of their couſins, of their wits, of 
their hangers-on, of their interlopers ; leſt inſtcad of 
going to a party of pleaſure, I ſhould fall into u part! 


of an oppoſite deſcription, as has frequently happeue! 
1 


3 
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to me, for want of having exerciſed a little reflec- 
tion. | | 

To return to our public Aſſemblies, What mem- 
ber of them would chooſe to decide inſtantly on a 
propoſition which affected his private fortune ? How 
much more powerful reaſons has he to act with de- 
liberation when the fortune of the Nation is at ſtake ? 
It is fit then that cach of them ſhould have an op- 
portunity of examining at lcifure what he is going to 
determine for the whole community, and irrevocably ; 
it is farther proper that he ſhould deliver his deciſion 
not viva voce, after the French manner, but in 
writing, after the manner of the Romans. Nothing 
can be more inconſiſtent with the gravity and wiſdom 


| of a delibcrative Aſſembly than acclamation. If the 


perſon who brings forward a motion has a command- 


ing voice, a good ſtock of impudence and partiſans 


to ſupport him, as all the ambitious have, he carries 


| the multitude along with him, who are ſeldom much 
| diſpoſed to reſiſt thoſe who make a great deal of noiſe; 


he will on the ſpur of the moment induce a whole 
Afſembly to adopt projects the moſt dangerous, and 
immediately bind it down by the obligation of an 
oath, and thereby deprive it even of the miſerable re- 
ftOurce of repentance. A man of ſenſe who foreſees 
the conſequences will not have the courage fingly to 
brave a powerful party, for fear of creating to himſelf 
perſonal enemies, or he will himſelf require time to 
digeſt his own opinion in private ; or he may be de- 
ficient in facility of expreſſion to deliver it in public. 
Befides where are the means of leading perſons to 
form a judgment of their own who never exiſt but in 
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the opinion of another, and of engaging a mullitnde 
to retract a meaſure of which they have exprefſq 
their approbation by an applanſe ſo boiſterous : Ds. 
liberate judgments formed in retirement, and de 
clared in writing, are hable to none of theſe incon. 
veniences; and if proofs of this were requiſite, + 
ſhould find them in the Aſſemblies of all intelligent 
Nations, ancient and modern. 
In the National Aſſembly, Ought the votes to be 
collected by orders or individually? This queſtion, 
which has been the ſubject of much diſcuſſion, ſeems 
to me to carry it's ſolution in it's boſom. As cvery 
particular Deputy is a member of the National Aſ- 
ſembly, he ought to loſe ſight in it of the intereſt of 
bis order, and devote his whole attention to that of 
the Nation. He ought therefore to vote as an indi- 
vidual, like a citizen who has no other object but the 
public intereſt, and not by his order, becauſe every 
order has a particular intereſt. Certain patriots have | 
propoſed to admit voting by poll when the queſtion 
concerned the national intereſt, and by orders when 
the particular intereſt of an order was under di 
cuſſion. But when a motion which particularly in. 
'tereſts any order is introduced into the National M. 
ſembly, it muſt be beeaufe it is likewife imlercilin! 
to the Nation at large, otherwiſe it would not be 
propoſed there. Do not the greateſt part of public 
abuſes affect ſome one order in particular? Jo pet 
mit them to be decided by orders, of which cach has 
it's veto, is the ſame thing as leaving them unie- 
eided. | he 
Voting by poll has likewiſe it's inconveniences; 
; but, 
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but, 1 repeat it, they are ſuch only to the People; 
for, in order to the maintenance of their equilibrium, 
they muſt reckon on the virtue of their Deputies, ex- 
poſed as 1t 18 to very dangerous ſeduction, and on the 
{till greater virtue of the Deputics of the other two 
orders, of whom the Nation demands a ſacrifice of 
many privileges no leſs ſeductive. 

Other political Writers have propoſed to ſubmit 
certain difficult caſes to the judgment of a Com- 
mittee formed of the members of all the three 
orders. When Rome and Alba wiſhed finally to 
terminate their contentions, Rome committed the 
management of her cauſe to the three Horati, and 
Alba of her's to the three Curiatii: but I am per- 
ſuaded that had the decifion been left to the pen, as 
in many other caſes, it would never have come to a 
termination, The ſword cut it ſhort, becauſe the 
contending partics were two hoſtile cities : but the 
corps which compoſe aur Aflembly are members of 
the ſame Nation ; they ought to have a conſtant 
tendency to unite, and never to fight. Many De- 
puties of the Clergy and Nobility have exhibited, by 
ſubmitting to ſaeritices of every kind, the moſt re- 
ſpectable proofs of gencroſity and patriotiſm. In 
order to heighten the ſentiment in all the three 
orders, and to eſtabliſh mutual confidence among 
them, I could wiſh that any one order, in embar- 
raſſing caſes, inſtead of appointing champions of 
their intereſts from among their own members, would 
chooſe them on the contrary from among thoſe whom 
they eſteemed perſons of the greateſt worth in the 
oppoſite order, | | 
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By ſimply changing the intereſts of the parties, 


very difficult caſes have ſometimes been reſolycd 
Let us recollect, as La Fontaine has given it, the 
teſtament explained by E/op. 

* A certain man had three daughters, all of them 
* of a character extremely different, a tippler, a co- 
** quet, a complete miſer. By his will, conformah!; 
to the municipal laws, he left them his whole 
property in equal proportions, giving fo much t5 
** their mother, payable when cach of the daughters 
* ſhould no longer poſſeſs the portion allotted to 
Her.“ 

The Court of Areopagus at firſt divided the in- 
heritance agreeably to their ſeveral inclinations. 

* Three lots were made up: the one containing 
drinking country-ſeats, buftets well ſtored under 
e verdant arbours, plate, bottle-ciſterns, wine-flagons, 
ce cellars filled with malmſey, all the apparatus of the 
* kitchen, in a word, the whole provocatives to ſen- 
* ſual conviviality. The ſecond contained all the 
* ſupplies of coquetry, the town-houſe elegantly 
* furniſhed, valets de chambre, hair-dreſſers, em- 
" broiderers, ſilks and fattins, jewels ; and the third 
« Jot comprehended the farms, the ſtock, the cattic, 
© the arable, the paſture, the men and the beaſis of 
© agriculture.” 

But on this allotment, each daughter ſatisfied with 
the portion aſſigned her, the old lady ſoon fount 
herſelf pennyleſs ; becauſe the was entitled to nathing 
till each of her daughters, © ſhould no longer poſſeſs 
« the portion allotted to her.” 

Fa cp diſtributed their lots very differently from the 


decifion 
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deciſion of the Arcopagites. IIe gave, © To the 
« coquet, the inſtruments of looſe and luxurious 
« diſſipation ; to the tippling lady the farm-yard, aud 
the economiit got the frippery.” Upon this each 
of the young ladies, diſſatisfied with her legacy, pre- 
ſently diſpoſed of it, and the mother got her dowery. 
The three ſiſters, without making invidious appli- 
cations, are our three orders; and their mother 1s 
the Nation, who reclaims her dower out of their part 
of the inheritance when they have diſpoſed of it. 

If a permutation of interett ſinply may fometimes 
accommodate matters, I imagine that a permutation 
of the intereſted might likewiſe bring the partics to 
agrec, which is ſtill more difficult. Ot this at leatt 
Lam certain, that every thing is to be obtained of a 
Frenchman by applying to the ſentiment of honour. 
The Clergy-and Nobility have ſacrificed their pecu- 
nary privileges, and have reſiſted the deprivation of 
their honorary rights only. But if ſome of thote 
rights lay heavy on agriculture, and if the people, in 
order to oppoſe to them thoſe of humanity, were to 
chooſe their advocates from among the moſt reſpecta- 
ble of the Clergy and Nobility, I have no doubt that 
they would be aboliſhed. Ou the other hand, I am 
equally convineed that if the Clergy and Nobility 
were to {elec from the Houſe of Commons the cham- 
pions of the bonorary rights granted to the dignity 
of their places, or to the virtue of thcir anceſtors, 
thoſe rights would be preſerved to them; and that if 
they were found to be incompatible with the dignity 
of man and with national liberty, they would receive 
a magnificent indemnitication, ſuch as by thoſe ct 
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adoptions, which would render them in future the 
alone ſources of hereditary Nobility : beſides could 
twenty millions of men poſſibly be deſtitute of the 
means of conferring honour upon their Nobles, when 
thoſe Nobles made a voluntary approximation towards 

them ? EE 
I ſhould imagine therefore that a committee of 
confidence, ' formed reciprocally of arbiters ſelected 
in each order, by the order oppoſite to it in point of 
intereſt, would ſubſtitute in place of political in- 
trigue, which embarraſſès the ſimpleſt affairs, the 
frankneſs of generoſity, which fimplifies the moſi 
embarraſſed. Would the orders of our National Af- 
ſembly have leſs magnanimity than the ancient Gauls 
our anceſtors, and would they have leſs confidence 
in each other than foreign Nations have mutually ex- 
preſſed ? When Anmbal paſſed through the Gauls, 
the People of that Country ſtipulated with him, that 
if they ſhould have any ground of complaint againſi 
the Carthaginians, they would refer it to the deciſion 
of the Carthaginian Chiefs; but that if the Carthagi- 
nians in their turn ſhould have reaſon to complain of 
the Gauls, the women of the People laſt named 
ſhould decide on the juſtneſs of ſuch complaints. 
Theſe two Nations muſt have liyed in perfectly good 
underſtanding with each other, thus mutually to con- 
fide in the principle of generoſity, and to chooſe the 
umpires of their differences in that which was moſt 
worthy of reſpedt and confidence in the oppoſite 
party. There is reaſon to believe that in certain 
caſes reference might have been ſafely made to the 
juſtice of Annibal himſelf, equally intereſted to give 
ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction to both parties; and who, among other 
great talents, had the art of conciliating the affections 
of the various nations of which his army was com- 
poſed. Wherefore ſhould not the three orders of our 
Nation repoſe equal confidence in the equity of the 
King, who is their natural Mediator, and who has 
ſo often facrificed his perſonal to the public intereſt ? 

2. The ſecond principle on which the future Con- 
ſiitution of the State ought to reſt, is the permanency 
of the National Afſembly, and the ee rotation 
of it's Members. 

By means of the permanency of the Aſſembly, 
there will be a unity of al] the parts of the Admini- 
ſtration already conſtituted in a great part of the 
Kingdom, in Aſſemblies of Villages, of Cities and of 
Provinces. The National Aſſembly which forms 
their centre, ought to place continually under the 
King's eye the men and the affairs of the Nation, and 
eſtabliſh between him and the loweſt of his ſubjects 
a herpetual communication of intelligence, of ſervices, 
of protection and of ſupport, which it ſhall not be in 
the power of any intermediate body to intercept ; 
Which would not fail to happen, were the National 
Aſſembly only periodical, as ſome had propoſed. 

On the other hand, by means of the periodical ro- 
tation of the Members of the National Aſſembly, no 
one of them will be allowed time to identify himſelf 
with his place, and to become an agent of deſpotiſm, 
by ſuffering himſelf to be corrupted by miniſterial in- 


fluence, or that of ariſtocracy, ſtill more dangerous 
than deſpotiſin. ö 


t appears to me that the Members of this Aſſem- 


bly 
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bly ought to be renewed every three, or every five 
years, as may be found moſt expedient, but not all 
at once, as in England, but only the third or fifth 
part every year, that, the major part of it's member; 
may be always in the habit of tranſacting public buſi. 
nets. 

It will never be in the power of the National Af 
ſembly to encroach on the prerogatives of the Crown, 
becauſe it's Members will be undergoing an inceflant 
change, becauſe it will be compoſed of two powers 
which balance cach other under the influence of 
Royalty, and becauſe it will be a fundamental law 
of the future Conſtitution, as it is of the Monarchy, 
{hat no propoſition ſhall receive under it the force of 
2 law, till ſanctioned by the King. 

3. A third principle eſſential to the future Conki- 
tution of France, and to the unity of it's parts, is the 
eſtabliſhment of Aſlemblics at once permanent and 
periodical in all the Villages, Cities and Provinces ot 
the Kingdom, after the model of the National Al- 
ſembly, with which they cught to correſpond. 

Such Aſtemblies ought to be formed in every 
quarter of Paris, and from them ſhould be ſelected 
Deputics to compoſe the Municipal Aſſembly, that 
this immenſe City with it's quarters, may be affin:- 
lated to a Province with it's diſtricts. 

Theſe diſpoſitions ought to be extended to our 
Colonies ; but if it be a matter of juſtice to adimit 
their white Deputies into the National Aflembly, i- 
is no leſs ſo to call into it their black Deputies, in the 
claſs of free blacks; as being employed in the culture 
and the defence of our colonies, they are not leis 1n- 


icreiicd 
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tereſted than other citizens to deliberate on the in- 
tereſts of the Mother Country. Farther, the intro- 
duction of free blacks into the National Aſſembly 
will paye the way for the abolition of Slavery in the 
Colonies, juſt as the admiſſion of freemen into our 
ancient States-General prepared the way for the abo- 
lition of feudal ſervitude which had invaded a part of 
the Gauls. Finally, thoſe mea born under another 
ſky, repelied by their own country, and partaking 
jn the bleſſings of ours, will add to the majeſty of an 
Aſſembly which takes all the unfortunate under it's 
protection, and they will concur perhaps in ſecuring. 
one day to it's humanity, a glory which conquerors 
never derived froin their victories, that of ſeeing in 
it's boſom the Deputics of all Nations voting the 
proſperity of France. 

As to the qualifications neceſſary to an Elector iu 
the Rural, Municipal, Provincial and National Afſ- 
ſemblies, it appears to me eſſential to poſſeſs a portion 
of arable land, as in England, in order to put reipet 
on agriculture and-to prevent the plurality of Electors 
rom being compoſed of indigent perſons, whom ne- 
ceſſity might compel to ſell their votes; but on the 
other hand, I deem it uſeleſs and unjuſt to require, 
as in Eugland, a territorial property ſtill greater of 


each Deputy of the National Aſſembly; for it is cer- 


tain that the Electors being above abſolute want, will 
never be expoſed to the danger of corruption by De- 
puties without fortune, and that Deputies without 
fortune, choſen by Electors whom they kad not the 
means of corrupting, muſt poſſeſs perſonal qualifica- 
lions bighly reſpectable. It is poſſible without doubt, 

in 
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in that claſs of men of all deſcriptions ſo very nume- 
rous, who have no property, there may be found 
citizens ſuperiorly enlightened and truly patriotic, 
whoſe very poverty is to be aſcribed to their virtues ; 
a Socrates, an Ariſiides, an Epamimonaas, a Beliſarius, 

a John James Notiſſeuu. 

The Deputies ought to have all their expenſe 
honourably defrayed. On this ſubje& I have heard 
ſome perſons maintain a falſe point of honour, under 
a pretence that the Deputies of their Country ought 
to ſerve her gratuitouſly. But as all thoſe who {erve 
her in corps which are not always engaged in the 
public ſervice, receive payment from her, from Car- 
dinals down to Vergers, from Mareſchals of France 
down to Sentinels, and from the Chancellor down tc 
the petty Clerk, wherefore ſhould it not be ſo like- 
wife with the Members of the National Ailembly ? 
It is as juſt that thoſe who directiy ſerve their Country 
ſhould live by their Country, as that thoſe who mi- 
niſter at the Altar ſhould live by the Altar, It is be- 
ſides the only means of opening the doors of thoſe 
Aſſemblies to men of merit who happen ta be poor. 
Every Deputy of the National Aſſembly ought therc- 
tore to reccive an honourable maintenance, not from 
the Order or the Province which he repreſents, but 
from the Nation, for the expreſs purpoſe of imprell- 
ing upon his mind that he has ceaſed to be the De- 
puty of his Order and of his Province, that he ma) 
become a Member of the Nation. This maintenance 
ought to be equal for the Deputies of all the Orders, 
becauſe their ſervices are equal; and however ſlendet 


it may be, it ought to be conſidered by each of then 
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as equally honourable with that which Kings grant to 
their Ambaſladors, as they receive it from the People 
whoſe penſioners Kings themſelves arc. 

Theſe general diſpoſitions being made or rectified 
on the beſt plans, there is no ſpecies of abuſe but 
what, in time, the permanent and periodical Aſſem- 
blies of Villages, of Cities and of Provinces, might 
reform, and no ſpecics of good but what they might 
effect. Moſt certainly in places where they are eſta- 
bliſhed, it has not been perecived that they have 
trenched upon the Liberty of the People, or on the 
Royal Authority, both of which they elucidate and 
ſupport : it will apply equally to the National Aſſem- 
bly, which ought to be their centre. 

This being laid down, the Aſſembly thus conſti- 
tuted under the eyes of the King, as the Nation itſelf 
which it repreſents, ever permanent, and inceſſantly 
_ renovating itſelf, will devote it's attention to the abo- 
lition of evil, prior to making efforts to do good. 

It will begin with aboliſhing every thing that bears 
hard on agriculture, that nurfing mother of the State, 
ſuch as captainries, game-laws, gabels, corvées, mi- 
litia-draughts, and tollage ; thoſe burdens which op- 
preſs commerce, ſuch as exceſſive and diſpropor- 
tionate duties, tolls on the navigation of rivers, the 
tax on wines on entering into cities, which ought to 
pay in proportion to their value; thoſe which diſtreſs 
the body politic, ſuch as the fale of employments, 
reverſions, unmerited penſions ; finally, thoſe which 
attack the liberty of Man in his opinions, in his con- 
ſeience, and even in his perſon, ſuch as the ſervitude 
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of the inhabitants of Mount Jura, and the ſlavery of 
the Negrocs in our Colonies. It will proceed to re. 
form our Code of Civil and Criminal Juſtice ; our 
mode of Education, without which no plan of Legi— 
flation can be laſting ; and after having remedied the 
evils in which our poſterity is intereſted, the Aſſemby 
will extend it's views to thoſe which reſpect other 
Nations, and communicate themſelves to us by means 
of the correſpondencies which Nature has eſtabliſhed 
among all the families of the human race. 

The provincial reports ſhew that moſt of theſe ob- 
jects have actually been taken into confideration ; but 
I queſtion whether the National Aſſembly, with 
whom the work of reformation lies, have the power 
of providing for them by preciſe and invariable Laus; 
for, as has been ſaid, men can lay hold only of har- 
monies, that is, of thoſe truths which arc always be- 
tween two contraries : hence it comes to paſs that the 
Laws in every Country are variable, and change with 
manners and the lapſe of time. From theſe muſt be 
excepted the Laws of Nature, which never vary, be- 
cauſe they are the baſes of the general harmony, 
which alone is ſtedfaſt. By theſe all the others muſt 
be regulated. It belongs therefore to the wiſdom of 
the National Aſſembly to lay hold, on every point of 
Legiſlation, of a harmonic medium, and to ſupport it; 
this renders the permanency of the Aſſembly a matter 
of neceſſity, as has been oftener than once repeated. 
As to what remains, many excellent memorials having 
appeared on moſt of thoſe ſubjects, I ſhall only ſug- 


geſt a few conſiderations which may perhaps have 
been 
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been overlooked, but which I deem to be of high im- 
portance, becauſe they atiect the People, whoſe in- 
tereſt is the intereſt of the Nation. 

The King has already declared his paternal inten— 
tions on the ſubject of his captainries, which deſtroy, 
for the ſake of the game, the crops of the peatants, 
and ſend to the galleys the peaſants who deſtroy the 
game. We may flatter ourſelves with the hope that, 
aſter his Majeſty's example, the great Lords will of 
themſelyes regulate and reſtrict their rights of chaſe, 
which are likewiſe petty captainries. 

The gabel, that other nurſery of galley- birds, has 
likewiſe attracted the paternal regards of the King: 
there is reaſon to hope that this impoſt will be done 
away; that the farms of our plains will enjoy in 
abundance the uſe of ſalt, an article ſo neceſſary to 
the cattle ; and that the ſea, the fourth clement, will 
be rendered as free to Frenchmen, as the other three 
clements of the globe. 

May his Majeſty, to draw down the benediction of 
Heaven on the operations of his National Aſſembly, 
liberate from priſons and from galleys thoſe of his 
ſubjects who are the victims of diſaſtrous Laws, of 
captainries and of gabels ! 

The peaſantry ought farther to be relieved of the 
burden of ſervice on the highways, or of the money 
which they pay to redeem it, by levying a contribu- 
tion for their repair, not only on the abbevs and 


caſtles of their diſtricts, but on the trading towns to 


whoſe benefit the great roads are principally ſubſervi- 
ent, as well as on travellers who injure them by 
riding on horteback or in carriages, There ought to 

be 
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be eſtabliſhed, for this purpoſe, from poſt to poſi, 
gates and tolls, as in England, in Holland, and over 
a conſiderable part of Germany. 

As to the Militia, the Nobility ſeems to be afraid 
of bearing the burden of it, whether in perſon, or in 
money : the defence of the State however appears to 
devolve principally on them, ſeeing that this order 
has hitherto been altogether military. Ort this con- 
fideration alone were their titles in former times con- 
ferred, with their fiefs.and their prerogatives, which 
they contrived to render hereditary. They have re- 
ſerved the benefit to themſelves, and left the burden 
of it on the People. But my wiſh being to eaſe the 
peaſantry of the heavy load of the Militia Service, 
and, which is worſe to Frenchmen, from it's ſtigma, 
for it is become a mark of villanage, it muſt undoubt- 
edly be my defire to have it laid ,on the Nobility. 
Far from wiſhing to degrade Nobility to a ſtate of 
villanage, my object is to raiſe meanneſs of birth into 
Nobility, or rather my object is to ennoble virtue, 
and that vice only ſhould be deemed a degradation. 
We ought therefore to reſcue from every diſhonoura- 
ble ſtain agriculture, the moſt noble of all arts, and 
the only one all whoſe functions are compatible with 
virtue. 

It is likewiſe devoutly to be wiſhed that the in- 
duſtry, the commerce, the urbanity and the opulence 
of our cities, might be diffuſed over our plains, the 
inhabitants of which are ſo poor and ſo miſerable. It 
is a certain fact that the greater part of our burghers 
concentrate themſelves in cities merely to evade the 


payment of the ruſtic impoſt of tollage, and to pre- 
vent 
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rent the draughting of their children into the Militia, 
On the other hand, though our peaſants, who have 
not the ſame ideas of honour reſpecting the moral 
nature of impoſitions, are ſenſible only to their fiſcal 
preflure, nothing has hitherto been able to reconcile 
them to the ſcourge of the Militia, becauſe it attacks 
the ſweeteſt feelings of Nature, by depriving them of 
their children. It is the terror of the Militia which 
induces them to ſend off their children into the Cities, 
preferring to make lackeys of them rather than ſol- 
diers. From the tollage therefore, and the Militia- 
draughts, this evil reſults, that the Country is depo- 
pulated, and our Cities overſtocked with inhabitants. 
As the fiſcal impoſt of tollage will be ſupplied by a 
territorial aſſeſſinent, to be levied equally on proprie- 
tors of every rank, here will be at once one great 
obſtacle removed out of the way of agriculture. As 
to the perſonal impoſt of the Militia, it does not ap- 
pear ſo eaſy to find a ſubſtitute. It ſeems very ſtrange 
that with us it ſhould be eſteemed an honour to ſerve 
the King in a military capacity, and a ſpecies of diſ- 
prace to be draughted into the Militia, I perceive 
two reaſons for this contradiction : the firſt is that 
the Militia Service is impoſed by force ; the ſecond, 
as I have already ſuggeſted, becauſe it is a proof of 
illanage, for perſons of birth are not draughted into 
it. The former of theſe reaſons operates moſt power- 
ally on freemen ; the ſecond is no leſs forcible with | 
indes-people, whoſe children are trained to ambition 
by the public education; thus the Militia is not leſs 
Contrary to national prejudices, than to the ſenti- 
ments of Nature, 

Vor, III. Mm The 
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The fear of the Militia is likewiſe one of the great 
reaſons which render it an object of averſion to our 
young peaſantry. The human heart is fo jealous of 
it's liberty, that though the rank of Officer be ho. 
nourable, and the pay liberal, I am convinced that 
not a ſingle man of family would ſubmit to accept 
it, were it to be forced upon him. Keep the gate of 
a public garden continually open, and very few will 
find themſelves ditpoſed to exercite the privilege of 
walking in it: place ſoldiers at the entry to force 
paſlengers in, and every body will fee far from it: 
keep it cloſe locked, barred and bolted, with a guard 
to keep the curious at a diſtance, and every one will 
make an effort to get in, and eagerly produce his 
ticket of admiſſion. 

In order to infuſe into our village young men a 
taſte for the ſervice, I would begin with forbidding it 
to them. So far from making the condition ot a 
militia- man a ſubject of terror, of ſhame, and ſome- 
times of puniſhment, I would make it one of hope, 
of honour and of reward. I would begin with in. 
ſtructing our young ruſtics, that it is only on the 
courage of it's moſt yirtuous ſubjects, that our Coun- 
try reſts it's defence, and I would allow only to the 
moſt reſpectable among them the privilege of hand- 
ling arms on holidays, of ſhooting at a mark, af 
learning the military exerciſe, and the like. Ve 
thould then ſpeedily perceive among them as much 
zeal to get into the Militia, as they now diſcover tt. 
luctance. Should war take place, they would alwa}s 
be ready to march, not under the command of our 


imple Country Gentlemen, or of our purſe-provi 
| Cit 
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City Burgeſſes, like our Provincial Militias, but 


under that of Officers grown gray in the ſervice, who 


would find in ſuch employment a retreat more agreea- 
ble than the Hotel des Invalides; 

It would be neceſſary likewiſe to ameliorate the 
condition of our ſoldiery, whoſe pay is only five ſols 
(21d) a day. In the time of Henry IV. it was like- 
wiſe five ſols ; but the five ſols of that period amount 
to more than twenty ſols of to-day, the price of pro- 
viſions being taken into the account. All that is' re- 
quiſite to have as many men as you pleaſe is to in- 
creaſe the pay of our ſoldiery, as in the caſe of every 
other profeſſion. This increaſe of pay might be 
granted them, by employing them in the labours of 
the high- ways, of the ſea- ports, of the public monu- 
ments, &c. juſt as the Roman ſoldiers were employed. 


On the other hand, the military funds will find a 


pecuniary increaſe produced by the impoſts on the 
high-roads; by a part of the ſums expended on the 
Royal edifices, by the rents of fiefs both noble and 
eccleſiaſtic, formerly burthened with military ſervice, 
by contributions to be ſtill faruiſhed by the Corpora- 
tions of Cities, in a word by ſavings to be made on the 
penſions by far too numerous and too conſiderable of 
the ſtaff of the Army. Theſe reſources ſeem to me 
ſufficient for the maintenance, and to keep alive the 
emulation, of our ſoldiers, eſpecially if they have the 
tarther encouragement, as retreats and expectancies, 
of becoming city-guards, highway patroles, not to 
mention a great number of petty civil employments, 
as in Pruſſia; and if there be preſented to them in the 
ſervice itſelf, a clear road to the attainment of every 
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military rank, as is the caſe in all the countries of 
the World. 

Military ſervitude being removed from the necks 
of our ruſtics, the rivers and ſea-ports muſt be purged 
of nautic bondage. No ſeaman ſhould be forced to 
ſerve on board his Majeſty's thips of war, though the 
proviſion made for mariners in the Navy is more 
liberal than that of our foldiery. We muſt take care 
how we imitate the Engliſh, who, in order to obtain 
ſeamen to man the Navy in time of war, preſs them 
into the ſervice, a practice {till more unjuſt than that 
of our Militia-draughts. How comes it that our 


merchant ſhips find more hands than they have oc- 


caſion for? It is becauſe they give good pay. Where- 
fore then ſhould the State be leſs equitable towards 
ſcamen than merchants are? It poſſeſſes means in- 
comparably more abundant. It may increaſe the re- 
venue of the Marine, by employing in time of peace 
both it's ſhips and men in the carrying trade, and in 
a variety of nautical ſervices : it can hold out to the 
ſeamen retreats innumerable in our arſenals, in our 
ports, on our rivers, and cven in our Colonies. 
Every Frenchman ought to have beſides the hope 
of riſing, by merit, to the very higheſt rank in the 
line of his profeſſion, without birth, without money 
and without intrigue. 'To this liberty, and to thoſe 
proſpects it is that France owed her greatneſs under 
deſpotiſm itſelf, and particularly under that of L 
XIV. the moſt abſolute of all our deſpots. It 1 
obſeryable that ſince the days of this Prince, taleuss 
have made a leſs ſhining figure in France, preciſciz 
in the parts of Adminiſtration the corps of which have 
5 become 
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become ariftocratic. It is infinitely better aſſuredly 
that the State ſhould be honoured, enriched, ſaved 
by the ſon of a peaſant, than diſgraced, impoveriſhed, 
ruined by the ſon of a Prince. Thus, as from what 
the paſt has produced, a man in the ranks ſhall have 
it in his power to become Mareſchal of France; a 
common Sailor, Commodore, and even Admiral; a 
private Tutor in a College, Grand Almoner ; an Ad- 
rocate, Chancellor: that we may ſee revived among 
us the Fubers, the John Barts, the Amiots, the 
ypitals of other times. Rome was indebted, at all 
periods, for her unity, her power and her duration, 
only to her granting to all her Citizens the capability 
of riſing to every thing. Modern Rome, as ancient 
Rome, has held out to all dignities, triumphs, empire, 
nay deification itſelf, 

The civil liberty of riſing in France to her higheſt 
employments, ought therefore to be extended to all 
her Citizens, becauſe it is a Frenchman's right. As 
to individual or perſonal Liberty, it appertains to na- 
tural right ; every Frenchman has the right of quit- 
ling his City, his Province, and the Kingdom, juſt 
as he goes when he pleaſes out of his own houſe, 
This liberty can be reſtrained by paſſports only in 
times of trouble. It is the ſafety of the People which 
ought to be the rule of the exceptions made, as it 
ought to be that of every political law whatever. 

Liberty of thought has been a ſubject of much dif- 
cuffion, It is ſelf-evident that no Government can 
deprive any perſon of it. I may be, in my own mind, 
as republican as a Spartan at Conſtantinople, or a 
lew at Goa, Conſcience is accountable to Gop only: 

M m 3 it 
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it is a ſtate out of the juriſdiction of every tyrant. It 
is penetrable by perſuaſion alone and not by force. 
It is a flower which expands to the rays of the Sun, 
but which ſhuts itſelf againſt the ſtormy blaſt. Thus 
paſſive liberty of thought is a right derived {rom 
Nature. As to active Liberty, or that of publiſhing a 
man's thoughts, it is reduced to liberty of ſpeech : 
now liberty of ſpeech ought to be regulated in a 
State, as the liberty of action. Moſt certainly per- 
miſſion cannot be given to any perſon to act in a 
manner that is injuriqus to ſociety, or to it's mem- 
bers, neither therefore ought it to be allowed to pub- 
liſh thoughts which have this tendency. I am even 
of opinion that the National Aſſembly ought to en- 
act laws more rigorous than any yet exiſting, againſt 
calumniators, the moſt deteſtable of all mankind, as 
the miſchief done by their words is greater and more 
laſting than that which highwaymen commit by their 
actions. The liberty of publiſhing one's thoughts, 
or the Liberty of the Preis, ought therefore to be re- 
gulated by the liberty of acting, and as this laſt ought 
not to be ſubjected to any conſtraint when the public 
happineſs is concerned, public good ought to be the 
rulc of the Liberty of the Preſs. 

Religious liberty, or liberty of conſcience properly 
ſo called, is, like liberty of thought, not only a branch 
of natural right, but of the Law of Nations : it flows 
from that maxim of univerſal juſtice : © Do not to 
c another what you would not wiſh done to yourſelf. 
Now as we demand in foreign Countries the liberty of 
cxercifing our Religion, we ought to grant ſtrange!%, 
in our turn, the ſame liberty in our Country. Molt 
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of the Nations of Aſia grant this to men of every de- 
ſeription, with even the liberty of preaching in their 
own way. Without this mutual toleration there could 
be no communication of intelligence, nor even of 
commerce, among mankind. All nations of men 
would be ſequeſirated from each other as the Japa- 
neze are from Europeans. If by means of intolcr- 
ance the door 1s ſhut in States againſt error, 1t is 


kkewiſe ſhut againſt truth; the Nation is deprived +-- 


of the natural right of which our anceſtors availed 
themſelves, when they freely received the Religion 
which we profeſs, and they beſides with-hold the li- 
berty of diffuſing it among other Nations to whom 
we do not grant reciprocal rights. In order to en- 
title Europeans to arrogate to themſelves the prero- 
gative of ſending Miſfionarics to Japan, the Japaneze 
thould likewiſe have perfect liberty to ſend Miſſion- 
aries to Europe. Nevertheleſs, as the glory of Gon 
and the good of Mankind ought to be the baſis of all 
Legiſlation, it is proper not to tolerate ſuperſtitious 
Religions, which ſubject Man to Man, and not Man 
to Gor, or ſuch as are themſelves intolerant, which 
diſturb the communication between Man and Man, 
which damn each other, without any mutual know- 
ledge of what they are, which teach them to torment 
their fellow-creatures, or themſelyes, in the view of 
pleaſing Gop, who is notwithſtanding the father and 
the friend of Mankind. 

As jt is not reaſonable that the Frenchman who 
withes himſelf to be free in France ſhould be a ty- 
rant in other parts of the World, it is neceſſary to 
aboliſh the flayery of the Negroes, in our African 
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and American Colonies ; here is committed not onjy 
the intereſt of the Nation, but that of the Human 
Race. Maladies phyſical and moral without number 
flow from this violation of the Law of Nature. Tg 
ſay nothing of the wars originating in the Slaye- 
Trade, and which, like all thoſe of Europe, extend 
to the extremities of the Earth, the phyſical mala- 
dies of the climate of Negroes, ſuch as the fevers on 
the Guinea-coaſt, have carried off multitudes of our 
ſeamen and ſoldiers : others, ſuch as the venereal, 
have become naturalized in our Colonies. But mo— 
ral maladies are more darigcraus, more durable, and 
more expanſive. DES 
It were poſſible to prove that moſt of the opinions 
which at different times have embroiled Europe, are 
an importation from diſtant Countries. Janſeniſm, 
for example, appears to have been introduced from 
the Eaſt by the Croiſades, together with the Plague 
and the Leproſy : we find at leaſt the maxims of 
Janſeniſin in the Mahometan Theologians quoted by 
Chardin. The Plague and the Leproſy ſubſiit no 
longer among us, but Janſeniſm maintains it's ground, 
and is making way, it is ſaid, even in Spain. It can- 
not be doubted that our opinions in their turn may 
have troubled the repoſe of other Nations, witnels 
our religious quarrels, which have put the people of 
China on their guard againft us, and haye procured 
our expulſion from Japan. The Inquiſition, which 
commenced at Rome in 1204, during the firſt Croi- 
ſades, ſpread at firſt over part of Italy, and thence 
over Spain and Portugal; it laid waſte, by the gene- 
ral inter- communication with theſe Nations, a part 
| f 
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of the Coaſts of Aſia and Africa, and more than the 
half of America. In 1566, it conftrained the Dutch 
to ſhake off the Spanith yoke. About the ſame time 
nearly, it obliged the Nations of the North of Europe 
to ſeparate from the Church of Rome; and thoſe to 
the South who remained Catholics, to oppoſe the 
moſt powerful barriers to it; afterwards, like a fero- 
cious wild beaſt, turning upon it's keepers for wan. 
of other prey, it ceaſed not to diftuic terror over the 
countries which had given it birth; it being the will 
of Gop, by an act of his univerſal juſtice, that in- 
tolerant Nations ſhould find their puniſhment in the 
very tribunals of their intolerance. R 

The ſlavery of the Negroes, which we have eſta- 
bliſhed in our Colonies, in imitation of the Portu- 
gueze and Spaniards, has produced reactions nearly 
amilar ; for the inhabitants of the Colonies forming 
now a-days, by means of their wealth, alliances with 
our high Nobility, accuſtom them inſenfibly to con- 
der the white people who nouriſh them in France, 
as deſtined to ſlavery, as well as the blacks who eul- 
tvate their poſſeflions in America. It is to the in- 
uence of this tyrannical ſpirit, which has infected 
even our Adminiſtration, that we are to impute the 
ſtrange ordonnance of the War Department already 
quoted, by which it was ſome years ago declared, 
ihat no perſon under the rank of Nobility could 
ſerve his Majeſty in the rank of an officer in the 
army ; an ordonnance highly injurious to the French 
Nation, and of which I do not believe there is an 
example to be found in any Nation on the face of 
the Earth, and at no period of the Hiſtory of our 
Monarchy 
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Monarchy previous to that of the eſtabliſhment of 
ſlavery in the Colonies. The motive indeed is ex- 
cuſable, and I have made the apology, namely, the 
neceſſity of reſerving honourable employments for 
poor men of family : but the Nobility cannot be ho- 
noured when the People is debaſed; for the higheſt 
degree of diſtinction to which Nobility itſelf can riſe, 
is to be like that of ancient 5 at the head of 
a diſtinguiſhed People. 
Regulations ſimilar to that of the War Depart- 
ment have inſinuated themſelves into every other 
corps. The Clergy muſt have no Biſhops but ſuch 
as are of noble extraction; they have forgotten that 
the Apoſtles were ſimple fiſhermen ; What do I ſay? 
The greateſt part of our Eecleſiaſtics, though of ig- 
noble birth, pay little reſpect ta their Chiefs, unlets 
they are actually men of family. For ſame years 
paſt, the Parliaments make a point of having ſeveral 
degrees of Nobility as a qualification for being coun- 
ſellor of the firſt Bench, and thus detach their inte- 
reſts from thoſe of the People, whoſe children they 
are by birth, and whoſe fathers they ought to be by 
their functions. The ſame thing takes place in our 
municipal, financial and trading companies, who re- 
ſerve their poſts of honour for the Nobility. In a 
word, down to our corps of literati, men of ſcience 
and artiſts, they elect, when they can, their Chiefs 
from the body of the Nobility, ſometimes men wholly 
illiterate, though theſe bodies, being profeſſedly Re- 
publics, ought to regulate their places of diſtinction 
by no ſtandard but that of merit. Louis XIV. did 
not think in this manner, when a Cardinal, under 
pretence 
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pretence of the gout, having requeſted the indul- 
gence of an eaſy chair at the fittings of the French 
Academy, of which he was a Member, the King, 
inſtead of one eaſy chair, 1eat forty to the Academy, 
that no one of it's members, whateyer were his 
qualifications in other reſpects, might arrogate to 
himſelf any other diſtiuction beſides that which ge- 
nius confers. Now I believe that this ſervile ſpirit, 
which the people of all conditions at this day volun- 
tarily imbibe, originally infected us from the ofta- 
bliſhment of lavery in the Colonies ; for prior to that 
I find nothing fimilar in our Hiſtory, From this era 
likewiſe we may date the multiplicity of titles, finan- 
cial, literary, and other qualifications, with which 
every one now atiects to lengthen out his name, for 
want of the addition which counties, baronies and 
marquiſates beſtow ; whereas formerly men of the 
very higheſt quality made no addition to their family 
name but thai which was given them in baptiſm. We 
find examples ſtill more ſtriking and more numerous of 
this ahuſe of titles, among the Portugueze and Spa- 
niards, becauſe they preceded us in the eſtabliſhment 
of ſlayery in the Indies, and in expreſſing contempt 
for the People at home. 

Thoſe tyrannical opinions, already ſo widely dif- 
fuſed over France, take their birth in the ſlavery of 
our American Iſlands, as in a continually exiſting 
focus of ſervitude, and propagating itſelf to Europe 
through the channel of their Commerce, juſt as the 
peſtilence conveys itſelf from Egypt with the other 
productions of the Country. Now as we have not 
hitherto eſtabliſhed on the Coaſts of France a qua- 
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rantine for men coming from beyond Seas, under the 
infection, by birth, by habit and by intereſt, of the 
ſpirit of {lavery, and as the depravation of minds iz 
{till more contagious than any bodily diſtemper, it is 
a matter of abſolute neceſſity that the ſlavery of the 
Negroes ſhould be aboliſhed in our Colonies, for fear 
that one day it ſhould extend itfelf, through the in- 
fluence of the opinion of ſome opultnt individuals, 
over the white but poor People of the Mother Coun- 
try. The Engliſh, who take the lead of us in ma- 
turity and in wiſdom, have already taken into confi 
deration this cauſe of the Human Race; it is going 
to be pleaded in their Parliament as it ought to have 
been in the Court of Areopagus. There is formed at 
Paris as at London a Society, the declared friend: 
and patrons of the poor black flayes, at leaſt as wor- 
thy of the public eficem as that of Iz Merci, It bo. 
longs to this reſpectable Society to carry the gricy- 
ances of thoſe unfortunate beings before the Nations; 
Aſſembly. | 

But as we muſt not go to ruin the men whom 
we wiſh to reform, I obſerve, in favour of the in- 
habitants of our Colomies, that it will be proper!“ 
proceed gradually toward the abolition of the fervi- 
tude of their black flaves ; otherwiſe it will be an un- 
ſpeakable calamity to the Negroes as well as their 
Maſters. Political revolutions ſhould be periodical 
like thoſe of Nature. The firſt ſtep to be taken, 1s 
to dry up the ſource of ſlavery in the iflands, by pro- 
hibiting the Slave Trade on the coaſt of Africa; after- 
wards the perſonal ſervitude of the Negroes may be 


reduced to that of the glebe; then that of the glebc 
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to enfranchiſement, which may be made to depend 
on their good conduct toward their Maſters, that to 
them in part they may be laid under obligation for 
the recovery of their liberty. 

It is the more caſy to effect theſe changes, that 
the cultivation of the iſlands is much leſs painful and 
expenſive than that of a European ſoil. There is no 
occaſion for heavy ploughs, nor harrows, nor horſe- 
harneſs, nor triple tillings, to plant the manioc, the 
maize, the potatoe, the coffee, the ſugar-cane, the-in- 
digo, the cocoa-nut, the cotton-plant, as there is for 
our corns, our vines, our flaxes and our hemps. The 
fields of our iſlands are cultivated like our gardens at 
home, with the ſpade, the pick-axe, the hoe. The 
women and children are ſufficient to raiſe moſt of 
their crops. 

The manufacture of ſugars, it is true, requires ex- 
penfive buildings, and the concurrence of many ope- 
rators. 'The partiſans of ſlavery have pretended from 
this to conclude the neceſſity of employing troops of 
black ſlaves in the iſlands. This conſequence ſo very 
tkebly ſupported is, however, the moſt powerful argu- 
ment they have to adduce againſt the liberty of the 
blacks. But there is no need in Europe of work- 
ſhops crowded with ſlaves, to erect and carry on the 
manufactures of tannery, of tapeſtry, of paper, of 
arms, of pins, &c. which require a greater concourſe 
of workmen, and more unity of operation than thoſe 
of ſugar-making. Befides a planter who has got « 
ſugar-mill, has no more occaſion to raiſe all the canes 
of his canton, to engroſs the whole produce to him- 
lelf, than the proprietor of a wine-preſs in Burgundy 
has 
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has occaſion to engroſs all the vineyards on his hill, 
Thoſe who with us weave the cloth do not raife the 
flax and the hemp, nor does the paper-maker go 
through the ſtreets picking up the rags, nor do 
printers and book-makers engage in the manufacture 
of paper. It is to the ſubdiviſion of labour and arts, in 
the hands of freemen, that their perfection in Europe 
is to be aſcribed. Small properties in the hands of 
artiſans are neceſſary to the progreſs of induftry, as 
thoſe of land are to the progreſs of agriculture, 
Were the manufacturer of ſugar in the Colonics 
to confine himſelf entirely to manufacturing, and 
the planter to raifing the canes, it would be un- 
neceſſary to refine the ſugar of the iſlands after it 
came to Europe. They might ſpin there, as in India, 
the tow of the cocoa-nut caſe, the threads of the 
banana and the cotton, and work them into cordage 
and ſtuffs. The vaſt plantations of Saint Domingo 
and of the Antilles, divided into ſmall properties, 
and reſtored to freedom, would become likewiſe a 
ſcene of induſtry, and I will venture to ſay more 
agreeable, from the facility of culture, and the tem- 
perature of their climate, than the farms and th! 
meſſuages of France, where the winters are ſo ſevere. 
They would afford a multitude of employment. and 
jobs to numbers of our poor peaſants and artificers, 
who are out of work in France; and the Planters in 
our Colonies would find themſelves richer, happie!: 
and more diſtinguiſhed, when inſtead of foreign {laves 
they would have farmers of their own countrymen, 
and ſigniories inſtcad of plantations. 


I have no need to be diffuſe on the abolition 9 
the 
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the mork-main ſervitude of the inhabitants of Mount 
Jura. It is paſſing ſtrange that this ſeryitude ſhould 
have been kept up, to the preſent hour, in a corner 
of the Kingdom, by the Canons of Saint Claude, in 
defiance of the careſſes of Louis XVI. of the prero- 
gatives of France, of the rights of Nature and the 
laws of the Goſpel. The duration of this abuſe de- 
monſtrates the power and the tyranny of corps. The 
Canons of Saint Claude will undoubtedly refolye vo- 
luntarily to reſtore liberty to French peaſants, after 
the example of their virtuous Biſhop, without being 
forced to it by the National Aſſemby, which has the 
right of redrefling every injury done to the Nation. 

Ye Chiefs of the People of every rank! I repeat it, 
in the name of Him who has united the deſtinies of 
all mankind, your happineſs depends on that of the 
People : if you hate them, they will hate you ; they 
will repay you a hundred fold the miſchief you do 
them: but if you love them, they will love you; if 
you protect them, they will protect you : you will be 
ſtrong in their ſtrength, as you are weak in their 
weakneſs. Do you wiſh yourſelves to live in freedom ? 
make no attempt upon their liberty ; would you with 
to acquire illumination ? do not blind them with pre- 
judice; in order to tranquillize your own ſouls, do 
not diſturb their ſpirits ; to maintain your own great- 
neſs, deviſe the mcans of their elevation : remember 
that you are the ſummit of the trec of which they are 
the ſtem. 

The National A!embly ought to devote particular 
attention to the reform of the code of civil and cri- 
minal juſtice, which in it's prefent {tate is a 1nonu- 
ment 
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ment of the ages of barbariſm, when the ſtronger op- 
preſſed the feebler. They will reform, for inſtance, 
that unnatural Law by which the teſtimony of a wo- 
man is declared to be valid to eſtabliſh a criminal 
charge, and of no avail toward atteſting the ſimple 
taking poſſeſſion of a benefice. They will aboliſh 
that other Law which gives two thirds of landed pro- 
perty to the eldeſt fon of the family, the other third 
to the younger brothers taken together, were there a 
dozen of them, and ſimply a younger child's portion 
to be divided among all the fifters, were they as 
many in number as the ſons ; ſo that joining the ex- 
preſſion of French gallantry to an inhuman diſpofi- 
tion, it declares that a father may marry his daughter 
with a chaplet of roſes, that is, with an empty pocket. 
This Law, which exiſts among the Nobility of a great 
part of the Kingdom, appears to be an importation 
from the barbarians of the North, in as much as it 1s 
in full vigour among even the peaſantry of that part of 
Normandy called the Pais de Caux, where the Nor- 
man Dukes firſt ſettled. It is not known at Paris and 
it's vicinity, where brothers divide ſhare and ſhare 
alike with their ſiſters. This Capital of the Kingdom 
would never have attained the point of opulence, of 
urbanity, of-intelligence and of ſplendour, which ren- 
der it in ſome meaſure the Capital of Europe, had 
that feudal Law exiſted there. 

For my own part, in meditating on the cauſes 
which render a City illuſtrious, and which make it. 
the centre of Nations, I perceive that it is not the 
magnificence of the public monuments, nor the pri- 
vileges granted to commerce, nor the mildneſs of cli- 

| mate 
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mate, nor even the fecundity of ſoil, but the felicity 
which the more amiable portion of the human ſpe- 
cies there enjoys. There are upon the Globe Cities 
more happily ſituated than Peris, and which are far 
lefs renowned and far leſs populous. Naples is in a 
delicious climate ; modern Rome is a repoſitory of 
auguſt monuments ; Conſtantinople is on the limits 
of three parts of the World, Europe, Aſia and 
Aſrica; other Cities, ſuch as the Capitals of Peru 
and Mexico, are ſituated on the brink of the vaſt 
Ocean, in a ſoil teeming with gold, with filver and 
precious ſtones, and under a temperate ſky which 
knows neither the burning heat of Summer nor the 
ſeverity of Winter: others, ſuch as Ceylon, Am- 
boyna, Java, are in fortunate iſlands, amidſt foreſts of 
cinnamon trees, of cloyes and nutmegs. Neverthe- 
leſs no one of thoſe Cities is once to be compared with 
Paris, becauſe in them the women are reduced to a 
civil or moral ſlavery. There are even in France 
Citics which preſent adyantages ſuperior to thoſe of 
her Capital, from being under a climate more ge- 
mal, or nearer the centre of the kingdom to become 
the ſeat of Government, or on the ſhore of the ſea 
to maintain a communication with all Nations. 
Ronen, for example, the capital of the Pais de Caux, 
very conſiderable ſea-port ſo far back ns the times of 
Julius Ceſar, ought, from the fertility of the adjacent 
country, from the induſtry of it's inhabitants, and 
from it's fituation on the Seine vear it's influx into the 
Ocean, to have riſen to the ſame degree of power as 
the Capital of England, which by it's Dukes it once 
lubdued. But if London herſelf is become the ri- 
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val of Paris, it is undoubtedly from the ſame cauſes. 
Paris owes it's flouriſhing condition to that which jt 
confers on it's female inhabitants. Wherever women 
are happy, there you behold taſte, elegance, com— 
merce, and liberty abounding, The miſerable of 
all countries, who every where reckon on their ſenſi- 
bility, carry thither their arts, their induſtry and their 
hopes. Human beings flock thither, becauſe there 
tyrants dare not to appear. The moſt renowned ci- 
ties of antiquity are thoſe in which women were held 
in higheſt conſideration ; ſuch was Athens among the 
Grecks ; ſuch was a great part of Greece, where they 
reigned by the Empire of the Graces, of Innocence, 
and of Love, and which has left a remembrance of 
itſelf ſo delicious, the bleſt Arcadia. Warlike Rome 
berſelf owed to them, from the privileges which (lr 
granted them, the greateſt part of her power ove: 
barbarous nations who tyrannized over their women, 
It is caſy to ſubdue enemies when we have their fe- 
male companions for friends. Ovid obſerves that 
Venus had more temples at Rome than in any other 
place of the world. If to this ſex we refer all thoſe 
who bare the various appellations of For/zune, of Jun, 
of Veſta, of Cybele, of Minerva, of Diana, of Ceres, of 
Proſerpine, of Muſes, of Nymphs, of Flora, &c. we 
ſhall find that the Goddeſſes were there held in fill 
higher honour than the Gods. At Paris, the female 
ſaints are in higher eſtimation than the male. Thi! 
capital of France owes it's prerogatives over all the 
other cities of the kingdom, and it's influence ow 
Europe, to the elegance of the arts, to the varicty & 


the modes and to the politeneſs of manners which re- 
full 
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ſult from the empire of the women. Women are at 
Paris the lawgivers of the moral code, which is much 
more powerful than the legal. It they are ſtill op- 
preſſed there by the laws which ſubject them to 
their huſbands and to their grown children, they are 
ſtill protected by manners, which reſerve to them in 
all places the poſt of honour, as inveſted with a natu- 
ral magiſtracy which renders them through the whole 
courſe of our life the legiſlatrixes of our taſtes, of 
our uſages, and even of our opinions. They, are, 
from our infancy, our firſt Apoſtles : from them we 
learn, when infants, to make with the ſame hand the 
ſign of the croſs, and a reverence to the ladies; to 
honour at once the altar and their ſex, as if they 
ſought 1n our young hearts a protection to be afford- 
ed in riper years, and to inſpire us on their boſom 
with religious and tender affections which are in a 


future period to ſerve as a ſaſe- guard againſt the bar- 


bariſin of our inſtitutions. The laws ought therefore 
to come with manners to the ſupport of their weak- 
neſs, by inviting them all over France to an equal par- 
ticipation of our fortunes and of our rights, as Nature 
has called them to be partukers of our pleaſures and 
our pains. 

The National-Afſembly ought farther to devote at- 
tention to the eſtabliſhment of the ſame laws all over 


the kingdom, as well as the fame weights and mea- 


lures, for the purpoſe of ſettling among citizens the 
union of ſentiment and conduct ſo neceſſary to pub- 


lic prof] perity. 


They will likewiſe effect a reform in the code of 
Criminal Juſtice, which preſents not fewer abuſes 
Nn2 than 
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than the Civil Code, The humanity of our magiſ— 
trates, ſupported by the will of the Nation and the 
ſanction of Majeſty, will penctrate into the intricate 
labyrinth of law, already unravelled by the Serwan; 
and the Dupatys, in order to ſtrip vice of it's rciuges, 
and to prevent innocence from going aſtray. In i. 
recting their own conduct they will never loſe fight 
of that law which Nature has inſcribed, not on co- 
lumns- of marble or tablets of braſs; not on purch— 
ments in Egyptian, Hebrew or Latin characters; but 
which ſhe has impreſſed with characters of feeling, 
that language of all ages, on the conſcience of cyery 
man, to be there the eternal baſis of the juſtice and 
the felicity of Human Society : * Do not to another 
« what you would not have done to yourſelf.” 

The conſequence will be that rewards muſt be— 
come common and perſonal to all Frenchmen, tor 
the fame virtues, as puniſhment for the ſame vices. 
Theſe are the only means of deſtroying the prejudice 
which confers honour on the whole poſterity of a fi- 
mily, in compliment to the glory of one of it's mem- 
bers, or which diſgraces it for the crime of an indi- 
vidual. At the ſame tune all chaſtiſements which 
are infamous and cruel ought to be aboliſhed. Nay 
it appears to me reaſonable to ſubſtitute, without cor- 
poral ſtigma, after the example of the Romans, che 
puniſhment of exile out of the kingdom, in place of 
that of perpetual impriſonment and of the galleys. 4 
man, after having committed a bad action in his owl 
country, where he has been tempted by indigence, 
ſeduced by example, or hurried on by paſſion, ite- 
quently reforms hunſelt in a foreign country 92 
c 
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he is more happy, and eſpecially where he is un— 
known. Frequently on the contrary, his deprava- 
tion is completed, abandoned to himſelf in a priſon, 
or blaſted in the ſocicty of citizens by public opi- 
nion, which purſues him for ever even in his chil- 
dren. The puniſhment of death onght likewiſe to 
be very rarely inflicted ; it ſhould take place only in 
caſes of premeditated aflaſtination, as in the law of 
Talio among the Hebrews. The puniſhment of death 
has been aboliſhed in Ruſita in every caſe, high- 
treaſon excepted, and crimes are much rarer in that 
country than formerly, when this puniſhment was 
very common. We onght to imitate the humanity of 
the Engliſh, who ſend moſt of their convicts to new] y 
diſcovered countries. It would likewiſe be adviſcable 
to adopt their practice of deciſion by the judgment of 
Peers and the verdict of Juries. This laſt mode of 
determinatian may ſerve equally to aſcertain the per- 
ſormance of worthy actions in the view of rewarding 
them, and the commiſſion of crimes in order to pu— 
mh them. It is not juſt that the laws ſhould always 
be inflicting puniſhment, and never beſtowing re- 
wards; that a man ſhould be ſent to the galleys or to 
a dungeon for having attacked the fortune or the life 
of a fellow citizen, and receive no mark of public 
fayour for having preferred -peace in his neighbour- 
hood, and adminiitered conſolation to the afflicted. 
Our code of juſtice employs but one ſword ; it knows 
only to ſite : it's balance ſerves only to weigh of- 
fences, but never virtues. It is to be deſired there- 
fore that our tribunals thould have it in their power to 
decree recompenſes as well as puniſhments, and to 
erect altars as well as ſcaffolds. Then the ſtones of 
| Nn3 : our 
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our croſs-ſtreets continually covered with the awards 
of branding or of death, will ceaſe to be, as at Genoy, 
ſtones of infamy ; they will acquire to themſelves ho- 
nour by becoming the records of virtue. The ave. 
nues into our cities, inſtead of terrifying travellers hy 
exhibiting gibbets, will invite them there to ſeck en 
aſylum by triumphal arches reared, as in China, to the 
memory of meritorious citizens. 

Such are the principal abuſes which in my opinion 
call for reformation. I now proceed to make tome 
reflections on territorial impoſt which muſt ſupply 
the place of tallage, towards diſcharging the debts of 
the State, and which ought to be paid by every 
landed ptprictor without exception. 


It appears to me that in order to equalize a territo- 


rial tax on perſons, it ought to be laid uncqually on 
tortunes; that is to ſay, it ought to increaſe in propor- 
tion to the extent of cach landed property : thus the 
quantity of land neceſſary to the maintenance of a 
family being determined, that quantity ſhould pay 
more in proportion as it might increaſe in the hands 
of each proprietor. The Romans, in the earlier ages 
of their Republic, limited to ſeven acres the portion 
of land neceflary to the ſubſiſtence of one family. 
As we are not ſo temperate as the ancient Romans; 
as our climate, colder than that of Italy requires 
larger ſupplics ; as our ſoil is leſs fertile; as we pay 
tithes and various other impoſts unknown to them; 
and as they participated, on the contrary, in the tri- 
butes impoſed on conquered Nations, to the relief of 
the Roman People themſelves, we may in France fis 
at twenty acres, the quantity of land neceſſary to 
ſupport one family. This being laid down, and the acre 

being 
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being aſſeſſed to a territorial impoſt, to be paid in pro- 
> duce not in money, cach property excecding twenty 
| acres cauld bear a light tax which might be denomi- 
C nated the ſurplus-rate. This rate ought to be pil 
by thoſe who may poſſes two properties conſiſting of 
E twenty acres each; it ſhould be doubled on thoſe 
| who have three, quadrupled on thoſe who have four, 
and ſo on. Thus while individual properties ad- 
| ranced in arithmetical progreſſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, the ſur- 
plus rate would increaſe in a geometrical ratio, 1, 4, 8. 
| Kc. ſo that it would be equal, for a poſſeſſion of a 
| thouſand acres, to the territorial impoſt on thoſe ſame 
thouſand acres ; it ſhould be double on ane of two 
| thouſand, quadruple on one of three thouſand, octu- 
ple on one of four thouſand, 
| This ſurplus-rate ſhould increaſe with the extent 
of properties, as the tariff of diamonds and cryſtals, 
luxuries beſides far leſs dangerous than that of over- 
grown land potiettions which infallibly involve the 
ruin of a State, as has been obſerved by P/utarch and 
Pliny, and applied to Africa, Greece, and the Roman 
Empire. To theſe inſtances may be added, in the 
ſame ages, Sicily and part of Afia, and, in modern 
times, Poland, Spain, and Italy. It is to be preſumed 
therefore that this ſurplus-rate would in France give 
a check to the accumulation of vaſt territorial pro- 
perty, much better than the prohibitory laws pro- 
mulgated to no purpoſe at Rome under the Kinpe 
rors, who fixed the extent of the greateſt individual 
landed property at 500 acres. It is always eaſy to 
fringe a prohibitory law, when the prohibition docs 
not purſue the trauſgreſſion of it cloſe on the heels. 
Nna4 Cupidity, 
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Cupidity, like the other paſſions, reſembles a Carriagg 
going down hill; unleſs you lock the wheel befor; 
you reach the declivity, it will not be poſſible to tiop 
it half way down. 

The ſurplus-rate propoſed ſeems to me in cvery 
view founded in juſtice ; for if twenty acres belong. 
ing to one family, pay one half leſs than twenty acre; 
of the thouſand which might fall into the hands fe 
ſingle proprictor, on the other hand, theſe twenty 
_ acres of the ſmall proprietor, produce in proportion 
a much greater increaie in proviſions and men, 
An eſtate of a thouſand acres, under a ſingle pro- 
prietor, contains, one year with another, a full third 
in fallow, and is cultivated by at moſt ten families of 
domeſtics of five perſons each, that is fifty perſons in 
all, including wives and children; whereas theſe thou- 
ſand: acres, parcelled out among fifty proprietors of 
twenty acres each, would be cultivated throughout, 
and maintain fifty free and induſtrions families, con- 
fiſting of two hundred and fifty citizens. Now, 
abundance of proviſions and of men, eſpecially of 
free men, is the firſt wealth of Nations. 

There would be this reſult from the impoſt of ſur⸗ 
plus territorial rate, that great properties pay ing more, 
and producing leſs, would become rarer, and that 
ſmall proprictors paying leſs and producing more 
would become more common. The former would 
be leſs eagerly coveted by the rich, eſpecially whe 
ſtripped of right to the game, and other privileges 
injurious to agriculture ; and the latter would be? 
much more deſirable object to tradeſmen of moderate 


fortune, when na longer oppreſſed and ſtigmatized 
| by 
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by high-road ſervice, militia-draughts and tallage: 
thus the ſurplus- rate would become a bulwark againſt 
the extreme of opulence and indigence, which are 
the two ſources of national vice. It might be ex- 
tended to all great properties in employments, in 
houſes, and in money, without touching however any 
one of the great properties already exifting, even ſuch 
as arc territorial. Theſe Wiſhes which I form for 
the public felicity, reſpect futurity only, and ought 
not to occaſion preſent diſtreſs to any individual 
great proprietor. | 

Having thrown out .theſe hints on the ſubject of 
landed property, I proceed to make a few obſerya- 
tions on corn, the moſt unportant production of land, 
and which is from it's nature a national property. 
The freedom of commerce in grain, has produced a 
variety of treatiſes on both fides of the queſtion : 
but as, from the effect of our ambitions education, 
no queſtion is diſcuſſed but with a view to ſhine, it 
has happened that this among the reſt, ſimple as it 
is, has been rendered extremely problematical, be- 
cauſe the more that a wit handles truth, the more he 
perplexcs it. 

It is certain that there is no family tolerably at it's 
eaſe, but what has a provition of money ſecured, 
whercon to live at leaſt one year: it is very ſtrange 
that the great family of the State ſhould not have it's 
proviſion of corn laid up to ſubſiſt on for at leaſt that 
ſpace of time. For want of magazines of grain, the 
liderty of commerce in that article has frequently 
exhauſted the Kingdom of it. 

Popular commotions ſcarcely ever have any other 
Ents | | ſource 
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ſource but dearth of corn. Ourenemies, both domeſtic 
and foreign, ſeize the moment when theports are open 
for exportation, and carry off all that is to be ſold, 
at whatever price, in the full aſſurance that within 
three months they will be able to re-ſell it to us with 
an advance of a hundred per cent: thus we reſem- 
ble the Savages who ſell their bed of a morning, and 
are obliged to repurchaſe it at night. It is neceſ- 
ſary therefore that the State, before the exportation 
of grain 1s permitted, ſhould have laid up a provifion 
for at leaſt one year over and above the crop on the 
ground ; and for this purpoſe, it ought to have pub- 
lic magazines. In order to decide this queſtion, there 
is no need of miniſterial memoir or of academica! 
diſſertation, common ſenſe is ſufficient, If example 
3s of any weight, look at Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Holland, whoſe inhabitants, with a ſoil unproductive 
or inſufficient, live in aſſured abundance, by means 
of their public magazines; whereas the peaſants fre- 
quently want bread in Poland and Sicily, the grana- 
rics of all Europe. Monopolies, we are told, will be 
the conſequence of having magazines. Did they 
depend on private individuals, the objection would 
be of ſome weight: private migazines are the imme- 
diate cauſe of public ſcarcity : but nothing of this 
ſort is to be apprehended, if the granaries belong to 
the Nation, the adminiftration of them be veſted in 
the Provincial Aſſemblies. The Provincial Aſſemblies 
could in truth reſerve them entirely for the conſump- 
tion of their reſpective provinces, which would eu- 
joy plenty while their neighbours might be in want; 


but this never can be the caſe under the inſyection 
and 
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and correſpondence of the National Aſſembly, who, 
:nformed of the ſuperabundance of grain in one Can- 
ton, and it's ſcarcity in another, would procure the 
interpoſition of Royal Authority towards maintaining 
through the whole Kingdom the equilibrium of the 
firſt-rate ſupport of human life. This is one reaſon 
among a thouſand, to evince the neceſſity of that 
Aſſembly's permanency, and of the periodical change 
of it's members. | 

Our political Treatiſes, to gratify the leaders of 
Adminiſtration, are much employed in deviſing the 
means of increaſing the Wealth of Nations. It ſeems 
that a State can never have too much wine, too much 
corn, too much cattle, and efpecially too much mo- 
ney, for to this all the reſt ultimately point. But. 
how comes it about that we have always a ſuperfluity 
of that firſt Wealth of Empircs, I mean the haman 
ſpecies, ſeeing almoſt all over Europe it is ſo wretch- 
ed, and it's cities ſwarming with inhabitants which 
they know not how to diſpoſe of? A ſhepherd does 
not feel himſelf encumbered with the number of his 
ficep; he does not expoſe at the corner of his village 
the little lamb newly dropped from the mother; but 
fathers and mothers every day abandon their new- 
born infants in the ſquares of our Cities and at the 
gates of our Hoſpitals. The number of Foundlings 
in Paris amounts yearly to from five to fix thouſand, 
a full third of thoſe who are born there. In this City 
{0 opulent and fo indigent, the moſt miſerable refuſe 
is of tome value; we ſee perſons picking up at the 
corner of the fircets, bones, broken bottles, aſhes, 
vid rags; an old cat there has her price, were it but 
for 
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for her ſkin; but no one there ſets any value on 1 
miſerable human being. That inhabitant of the for. 
tunate kingdom of France, that child of Gop and of 
the Church, that King of Nature goes about ſolicit. 
ing from door to door the indulgence granted to the 
houſe- dog, that of demanding with a lamentable 
voice, from a being of his own ſpecies, of his own 
nation and of his own religion, a morſel of bread 
which is frequently refuſed, It is much worte at the 
gate of a Nobleman's hotel, where a Swiſs will not 
10 much as let him ſhew himſelf. It is worſe fill in 
his garrct, from which he 1s driven by famine, when 
ihame, whoſe bite is keener than the tooth of © dog, 
and more repulſive than a Swiſs, forbids him to 
quit it. | 

But beggary itſelf is no longer the reſource of in- 
digence, for they put mendicants in priſon. It is 
therefore my wiſh, in order to meet the demands of 
the People, that every man in health out of employ- 
ment, ſhould have the right of demanding it of th: 
Aſſembly of his Village or of his Diſtrict. Should i 
have none to give him, his demand will be trani- 
mitted to the Aſſembly of the City with which it 1 
connected; this laſt, ſuppofing the caſe equal, will 
carry it to the Provincial Aſſembly, which will take 
eare to tranſmit it to the National Afiembly, ſhould 
it be in the ſame ſtate of impotency. 

The National Aſſembly would thus have in the 
laſt reſort the ſtate of all the indigent families in the 
Kingdom, as it would have that of all their wants, 
and of their reſources : it would accordingly employ 
it's good offices with the King for the cftablifhinen 


of 
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of his indigent families in the Provinces where la— 
bourers might be wanted, or in our colonics and in 
countries recently diſcovered, under a Government 
ſimilar to that of the future Conſtitution, in order al- 
ways to unite thoſe Frenchmen to their Country, and 
to extend over the whole Earth the population, the 
power, and the felicity of their parent land. Theſe 
daily proviſions are additional reaſons to evince the 
neceſſity of rendering the National Aſſembly per- 
manent. f 
Thus Brittany and Bourdeaux with their heaths; 
Normandy with it's muds which the Sca inundates 
and leaves twice cvery day ; Rechelle and Rochefort 
with their ſlagnant marſhes ; Provence with it's rocks 
and it's plains of flint; Corſica with it's mountains 
and woods, the American Iſlands with their ſolitudes, 
and ſo many other lands conveyed by grant from the 
Crown, ſuch as thoſe of Corſica, given away in 
great lots of ten thouſand acres at a ſtroke, and 
which remain uncultivated in the hands of their 
great moneyleſs proprictors, would find themſelves 
ruſed into value by being parcelled out- into ſmall 
allotments, and would furniſh openings without num- 
ber for the overflowings of our hoſpitals, eſpecially 
tor thoſe of the Foundling Hoſpital. Jadigence, cut 
cloſe by the root, would ceaſe to produce mendicity, 
theft and proſtitution, which are the natural fruits of 
it, As to perſons poor and infirin, they would be 
relieved at their own home, or in houſes of mercy, 
from the funds raiſed and adminiſtered by the Aſlem- 
blies of each Diſtrict ; to this purpoſe might be em- 
ployed the revenues of hoſpitals, thoſe vaſt focuſes ot 


miters 
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miſery and epidemic diſeaſe. Beſides, as there would 
be no longer any healthy poor in the Kingdom, the 
number of fick poor would be greatly reduced, 
Farther, by aſſigning to the petitions of the indi- 
gent, a period for tranſmiſſion from Aſſembly to Af. 
ſembly, it was not my intention to clap fetters gr 
their liberty ; but I withed to ſuggeſt aſſured means 
of relief not only to them, but to the villages, to the 
cities, to the provinces and to the State itſelf. If indi. 
viduals ſometimes have need of work, whole ſocicties 
have frequently need of workmen. Michael My 
7aigne expreſſed a wiſh to have an Advertiſing Office 
eſtabliſhed at Paris, to which perſons in want, or ſu- 
perabounding, might mutually apply for information, 
whatever the caſe might be. His idea has been 
partly executed by means of hand-bills and newſpa- 
pers; but theſe are hardly employed to any object 
but thoſe of luxury, ſuch as furniture, coaches, horſes, 
houſes, lands, but very rarely to advertiſe for men, 
The eſtabliſhment ſhould extend to the demands of 
the plains, of the cities, of the provinces, and of the 
State itſelf. Now a permanent National Afemb!y 
alone is capable of embracing at once all public and 
private neceſſities. It is beſides an act of juſtice; 
for if the State has a right to exact from the People 
militia-ſervice, that of the royal navy and of the 
high-ways, in caſes of urgent preſſure, the People 
have likewiſe, under the preſſure of want, a right t 
demand of the State the means of ſubſiſtence. Add 
to this, that every Frenchman has a right to addreß 
himſelf directly to the National Aſſembly; and if he 


chooſes to purſue his fortunes out of the Kingdom, 
he 
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he ſhould be at perfect liberty to quit it, as every 
ſtranger ought to have that of coming into it and of 
ſettling, with the free exerciſe of his religion, in or- 
der to fix among us, by the equity of our laws, the 
men whom we attract by the urbanity of our man- 
ners. 

Confidence being reſtored between the three or- 
ders, the intereſts of the two firſt harmonized with 
thoſe of the People, and balanced by that of the 
King; the Rural, Municipal, Provincial, and Na- 
tional Aſſemblies, rendered permanent in their tota- 
lity, periodical in their members, and harmonious in 
their deliberations ; Agriculture delivered from all 
it's ſhackles, captainries, gabels, militia-draughts; in- 
dividual liberty made ſure to every Citizen in his 
fortune, his perſon, and his conſcience ; ſlavery abo- 
liſhed in the Colonies and on Mount Jura; the code 
of civil and criminal juſtice reformed ; the territorial 
impoſt aſſeſſed proportionably to the extent of landed 
property, and to the exigencies of the State and of 
the National Debt; the means of ſubſiſtence multi- 
plied, and ſecured to the People by the bulwarks 
oppoſed to the exceſſive accumulation of property: 
there will be reared, with reſpect to all thoſe objects, 
a Conſtitution ſanctioned by the King, the execution 
of which will be committed to the proper tribunals, 
to be henceforward conſidered as the national Code 
of Law. | 

The Aſſembly has no occaſion to make an attempt 
to comprize, in this Conſtitution, every polſible caſe; 
they are innumerable, and there arc ſome which it 
would be melancholy to foreſee, and dangerous to 
publiſh, 
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publiſh; As the Afſembly ought to be permanent, ji 
will make proviſion for them as they happen to ariſe 
It will have trouble ſufficient in rectifying the paſt, 
and regulating the preſent, without taking frvitle(; 
pains in enacting laws for an unknown futurity. 

Whatever wiſdom may preſide over the digeſting 
of this Code, it is not to be imagined that it's laws 
are to poſſeſs immutability. Nothing is immulable 
the Laws of Nature excepted, becauſe their Author 
alone, from his infinite wiſdom, knows the eigen- 
cies of all beings at all times : the legiſlators of Na- 
tions on the contrary being but men, ſcarcely know 
the exigencies of the moment, and can have no fore- 
fight of thoſe which futurity is preparing for them. 

Political laws therefore ought to be variable, be- 
cauſe they intereſt families only, bodies of men, coun- 
tries, which are themſelves ſubject to change: and 
the Laws of Nature muſt be permanent becauſe they 
are the laws of man, and of the human ſpccies, 
whoſe rights are invariable. Now I do not kno one 
State in Europe but what has rendered the political 
laws permanent, and thoſe of Nature fo variable, that 
ſcarcely at the preſent day is it poſſible to perceive 
the traces of them. a 

The hereditary right of Nobility, for example, 
which was not originally tranſmiſſive, is a political 
law rendered permanent all over Europe : it ought 
nevertheleſs to vary according to the exigencics 0f 
States; for it muſt be foreſeen that noble ſawiles 
will multiply themſelves more than others, becauſe 
they have greater credit, and conſequently more am- 


ple means of ſubſiſting; and becauſe families of opu- 
lent 
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lent tradeſmen will have a conſtant tendency to in- 
corporate with them, by obtaining letters of nobi- 
lity ; ſo that the number of perſons who do nothing 
being continually on the increaſe, and that of the la- 
borious continually diminiſhing, the State, at the ex- 
piration of ſome ages, may feel itſelf enfeebled by 
it's own Conſtitution. 

This in fact has actually taken place in Spain and 
other countries. Spain has been weakened neither 
by wars nor by emigrations to America, as ſo many 
politicians have alleged ; but on the contrary by 
peace, and the exceſſive multiplication of noble fa- 
milies which has reſulted from it. The long and 
bloody wars of the League cut off great numbers of 
men of family in France; but France, ſo far from 
being weakened, increaſed in population and riches 
up to the time of Louis XIV. The emigrations from 
England, a country much ſinaller than Spain, have 
formed in America colonies much more flouriſhing 
and more populous than the Spaniſh ; and ſo far 
from diminiſhing the ſtrength of England, they 
would have increaſed it, had they been more cloſely 
united to the Mother-country, from which they ſe- 
parated merely in conſequence of their ſtrength, 

It is becauſe in England the intereſts of the Nobi- 
lity are linked to thoſe of the People, and becauſe, 
like them, they apply to Agriculture, to commercial 
Navigation, and Trade. Finally, ſeveral States in Italy 
which, as Genoa, Venice, Naples; and in Sicily, 
&. have had neither wars to ſupport nor colonies to 
ſupply, are reduced to a ſtate of weakneſs which is 
conſtantly increaſing, without the poſſibility of aſcrib- 

Vor. III. Oo ing 
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ing it to any other cauſe but the inheritance of Ny. 
bility, and freſh patents which are continually mul 
plying the claſs of idle Noblemen, at the exper: q 
the laborious clatles of the People. 
If the ancient Epiſcopal Law, which in Europe 
enjoined teſtators to leave by Will, under pain « 
having their teſtaments declared null and void, “ 
queſts in favour of the Church, with deprivation of 
Chriſtian burial to thoſe who died inteſtate, had not 
been abrogated, as well as the permiſſion to the 
mortmain gentry to acquire landed property, it i 
undoubtedly certain that all our lands would have 
been long ago at the command of the Clergy, us all 
our dignities are at the diſpoſal of, the Nobility. It 
is farther certain, that if the cuſtom which permits 
gentlemen of finance to job in the Public Funds, be 
not aboliſhed, all our ſpecie will find it's way into 
the pocket of brokers. The cafe is the ſame wil 
' privileged companies of every kind. Thus a Na— 
tion may, merely by the permanency of laws and 
cuſtoms which perhaps formerly contributed to it's 
proſperity, find itſelf ſtripped at length of it's ho- 
nour, of it's lands, of it's commerce, and of it's h. 
berty. ; 
A Nation, on the contrary, by rendering variable, 
for the intereſt of certain bodies of men, the Laws 
of Nature which ought to be permanent, aboliſles 
at the long-run moſt of the rights of Man: fomne- 
times they are. thoſe of marriage, ſometimes thoſe of 
perſonal liberty, as on Mount Jura, and in our Co- 
lonies, &c. | 
It muſt therefore be a fundamental law of our future 
| Contlitu- 
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Conſtitution, that the Laws of Nature alone ſhall 
be permanent, and that every political Law may be 
changed and amended by the National Aſſembly as 
often as the good of the Nation may require, as the 
happineſs of a Nation 1s itſelf a conſequence of that 
Law of Nature which ſhe conſtantly propoſes to her- 
ſelf, in the variable harmony of her works, the feli- 
city of all mankind. 

But as the Laws of Nature themſelves diſappear 
in ſocieties, from the prejudices merely which -are 
inſtilled into infancy, to ſuch a degree that men come 
in time to believe what is natural to them is foreign, 
and what is foreign natural, it is neceſſury to reſt the 
baſis of our future Conſtitution, on a national educa- 
tion, in order that, ſhould reaſon fail, it may become 


agreeable to our poſterity at leaſt by the allurement 
of habit. | 


PREVIOUS to the eſtabliſhment of a ſchool for 
the citizens at large, there muſt be formed a ſchool 
for teachers. It fills me with aſtoniſhment to think 
that the acquiſition of every art requires the ſerving 
of an apprenticeſhip, the moſt difficult of all except- 
ed, the art of forming men. Nor is this all. The 
oceupation of inſtructing youth is uſually the reſource 
of perſons who pofleſs no particular talent. The 


National Aſſembly ought to pay ſpecial attention to 


ſo neceflary an eſtabliſhment. They will make choice 
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of men proper to execute the office of inſtructors, not 
from among doctors and caballers, as the cuſtom has 
been, but among reſpectable fathers of families who 
may have themſelves cducated their own children 
properly. I do not mean ſuch as have made their 
young people ſcholars and wits, but thoſe who hare 
rendered them pious, modeſt, ingenuous, gentle, 
obliging and happy, that is, who have left them near- 
ly ſuch as Nature had formed them. There will be 
no occafion, in order to fill thoſe places, either for 
diplomas of A. M. or D. D. but the production of 
beautiful and well-diſpoſed children ; and as we form 
a judgment of the workman from his work, that man 
ſhould be deemed capable of inſtructing the families 
of the State, who has educated his own family wiſely 
and well. | 

Thoſe inſtructors ought to enjoy perſonal Nobility, 
in conſideration of the dignity of their functions. They 
muſt be under the immediate inſpection of the Natio- 
nal Aſſembly, and have under their ſuperintendance all 
the maſters of ſciences, languages, arts and exercifes. 
They muſt be ſpread over the principal ſubdiviſions of 
Paris, and through all the Cities of the Kingdom, to 
eſtabliſh National Schools in them; and not even 2 
village ſchoolmaſter ſhould be permitted to teach but 
by-their appointment. 

They will apply themſelves, firſt of all, to the re- 
formation of tho whole ſyſtem of our gothic and bar- 
barous education, of the age of Charlemagne. It is 
unneceflary to ſay that they will baniſh from it lan- 
gour, ſadnefs, tears, corporal chaſtiſements; that they 


will train up young ones to love and not to fear; and 
et make 
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make Citizens of them, not Slaves. Being themſelves 
fathers of happy children, Nature muſt have taught 
them much more than they could learn from me, a 
uſeleſs bachelor : but as they are Frenchmen, they 
ought to be no leſs on their guard againſt the methods 
which exalt the ſoul too high, than againſt thoſe 
which degrade it. 

They will therefore baniſh emulation from their 
ſchools. Emulation, we are told, is a ſtimulant ; for 
this reaſon preciſely it ought to be reprobated. Men 
without art and without artifice, leave ſtrong ſpiceries 
to thoſe whoſe taſte is weakened; preſent not to the 
children of your Country any aliments but ſuch as 
are gentle and fimple like themſelves and like you. 
The fever muſt not be thrown into their blood in 
order to make it circulate ; permit it to flow in it's 
natural courſe; Nature has made ſufhcient proviſion 
to this effect at an age of ſuch reſtleſſneſs and acti- 
vity. The diſquietude of adoleſcence, the paſſions 
of youth, the anxieties of manhood, will one day ex- 
cite an inflammation but too violent to admit of 
being cooled by all your efforts. 

Emulation is a ſtimulant of a ſingular ſpecies. We 


do not ſerve ourſelves of it; but it moves and directs - 


us at pleaſure. While we propoſe to ſubdue a rival, 
emulation makes a conqueſt of us. Like the man 
who bridled and mounted the horſe at his own re- 
queſt, to avenge him of the ſtag, once in the ſaddle 
on our mind, it forces us to go where we have no oc- 
caſion, and to run after every one who goes faſter 
than ourſelves. It fills the whole career of life with 
folicitude, uneaſineſs and vain deſires, and when old- 
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age has ſlackened all our movements, it continues ta 
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ſtimulate us by unprofitable regret. 


Poft equitem ſedet atra cura. 
Gloomy care mounts behind the horſeman. 


Had I any occaſion in infancy to ſurpaſs my com- 
panions in drinking, in cating, in walking, in order 
to find pleaſure in theſe ? Wherefore ſhould it be 
neceſſary for me to learn to outſtrip them in my 
ſtudies, in order to acquire a reliſh for learning ! 
Have I not acquired the faculty of ſpeaking and of 
reaſoning without emulation? Are not the functions 
of the ſoul as natural and as agrecable as thoſe of the 
body ? If they ſadden our children, it 1s the fault of 
our mode of education, and not that of ſcience. It 
is not from want of appetite on their part. Behold 
what imitators they are of every thing which they ſec 
done, and of eyery thing which they hear ſaid ! Do 
you with then to attract children to your exerciles? 
Act as Nature does in recommending hers : draw 
them with cords of love, and they will run without a 
ſpur. | 

Emulation is the cauſe of moſt of the ills of human 
life. It is the root of ambition ; for emulation pro- 
duces the defire of being the firſt ; and the deſire of 
being the firſt is the eſſence of ambition, which ram!- 
fies itſelt, conformably-to poſitions and characters, 
into negative and poſitive ambitions, from which {ſuc 
almoſt all the miſertts of ſociety. 

Poſitive ambition generates the love of applauſe, 
of perſonal and excluſive hcl Se for a 6's ſell 
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Jands and in employments; in a word it produces 
avarice, that calm ambition of gold, in which all.the 
ambitious finiſh their courſe. But avarice alone dra 428 
in it's train an infinite number of evils, by depriving 
multitudes of other Citizens of the means of ſubfiſt- 
ence, and produces, by a neceſſary reaction, rob- 
beries, proſtitutions, quackery, ſuperſtition. 
Negative ambition generates in 1t's turn jealouſy, 
evil-ſpeaking, calumnics, quarrels, litigation, duels, 
imolerance. Of all theſe particular ambitions a na- 
tional ambition is compoſed, which manifeſts itſelf in 
a People by the love of conqueſt, and in their Prince 
by the love of deſpotiſm: from national ambition 
flow impoſts, ſlavery, tyrannies and war, a fufficicnt 
ſcourge of itſelf tor the human race. 
I was long under the conviction that ambition muſt 
be natural to man; but now I conſider it as a ſimple 
reſult from our education. We are involved ſo early, 
in the prejuclices of ſo many whoſe intereſt is con- 
cerned to communicate them to us, that it becomes 
extremely difficult to diftinguiſh through the reſt of 
life, what is natural to us and what artificial, In 
order to form a judgment of the inſtitutions of our 
ſocieties, we muſt withdraw to a diſtance from them; 
but to form a judgment of the ſentiments of our own 
heart, we muſt retire into it. As to myſelt, who 
have been long driven back into myſelt by the public 
manners, and who withdraw myſelt more and more 
irom the werld by my habits, it ſeems to me that 
man has no natural ſelf-impulſe either to raiſe him- 
ſelf above his fellows, or to ſink below them, but to 
ye with them as their equal. This ſentiment is com- 
004 mon 
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mon to all animals the individuals and ſpecies of 
which have not reduced each other to ſubjection; for 
a more powerful reaſon it ought to be univer{] 
among men, who ſtand in need of mutual aſſiſtance. 
The love of ambition therefore is no more natural to 
the human heart than the love of ſervitude. The 
love of equality is the medium point between theſe 
two extremes, like virtue from which it does not 
differ: it is the univerſal juftice : it is between two 
contraries, like the harmony which governs the world. 
It is that which Confucius calls“ the golden mean,” 
which he conſiders as the cauſe of all that is good, 
and which he denominates by way of excellence, 
the virtue of the heart.” He makes the principle 
of it to conſiſt in piety, that is in the love of all 
men 1n general. He frequently recommends in his 
writings, “not to make another ſuffer what you 
* yourſelf would be loth to ſuffer.” On this natural 
batis it is that he has reared the immoveable fabric of 
China, the moſt ancient Empire in the univerſe. In 
China children and young people are not ſtimulated 
to ſurpaſs each other. They comprehend not, ſays 
the philoſopher La Barbinais, either our theſes or our 
college diſputations. They ſimply undergo an exa- 
mination on the ſubject of morals, before Com- 
miſſioners appointed by the Court. Theſe Com- 
miſſioners ſele& ſuch of them as diſcover the greateſt 
capacity without the leaſt regard to their condition, 
to raiſe them, through ſacceſlive degrees, to the rank 
of Mandarin, from which a man may riſe to the office 
of prime Miniſter of State. 
The emulation with which we inſpire our children, 
, | it 
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if I may venture to ſpeak out, is a fortified ambition . 
for the ambitious man withes at moſt to get up to the 
firſt place; but the emulous wiſhes beſides to raiſe 
himſelf at the expenſe of a rival. It is not ſufficient 
for him to get to the ſummit of the mountain; he 
muſt have the farther ſatisfaction of beholding all his 
competitors tumbling down. Emulation is a cruel 
deity, who, unſatisfied with a temple and incenſe, 
muſt have victims likewiſe. 

It is remarkable that the emulation infuſed into 
infant minds, produces a more pernicious effect in us 
Frenchmen, and renders us more vain than any other 
Nation of Europe. Many reaſons for this are to be 
found in our manners; but without going farther 
than our education, I diſcover a particular cauſe of 
the vainglorious ambition of our children, in that of 
our profeſſors. In Switzerland, in Holland, in Eng- 
land, in Germany, in Italy, in Ruſſia, and I believe 
in all the Univerſities of Europe, profeflorſhips lead 
to Magiſtracies, to the rank of Aulic-counſellor, or 
to other employments which connect them with the 
adminiſtration of the State: this was the caſe former- 
ly among ourſelves, before every thing came to be 
bought and fold. Thoſe Profeſſors in other Countries 
therefore direct the attention of their pupils, in part, 


view, that is toward public affairs. But our French 
regents, obliged to circumſcribe all their ambition 
within the precindts of a College, can gratify it only 
by communicating it to the youth committed to their 
charge, without foreſeeing the conſequences to the 
community. They eſtabliſh among them Empires in 
miniature, 
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miniature, the crowns and dignities of which tl; 
diſtribute, but together with them the jealouſies and 
hatred which every where accompany emulation. 
They have nevertheleſs examples in abundance g 
it's fatal effects both in ancient and modern Nations, 
In return for ſome talents to how many vices does it 
give birth! Beſides, if emulation has raiſed up ſome 
great men in certain Republics, it was becauſe the 
Citizen could there af pire at every thing. But among 
us, with whom merc merit no {onger leads to any 
thing, with whom it is impoſſible to rife to the ſinalleſt 
poſts without money, to great ſituations without birth, 
and to no one whatever without intrigue, the crowd 
of ambitious pretenders is wholly occupicd in levelling 
all who attempt to riſe. A traveller, a man of ſaperior 
merit, ſaid to me ſometime ago: © I this day find 
c funk into contempt the men whom I left here. 
« laſt year, in full poſſeſſion of the higheſt degree 
* of public eſteem. If they deſerved it not, why 
did they obtain it? And wherefore have they lull 
6c it, if it is their due? There is in France an ar! 
* of reputation which I never ſaw in any other coun- 
se try,” 
The emulation of children is with us the original 
cauſe of the inconſtancy of men: as it inſpires, with 
it's. croſſes, it's medals, it's books, it's prizes, it's 
theſes, it's competitions, into each one in particular, 
«© Be foremoſt,” it trains them to want of ſubordina- 
tion to their ſuperiors, to jealouſy of their equals, and 
to contempt of their inferiors. But as extremes cloſely 
approximate, this ambitious education is at the ſame 
time ſeryile to the laſt degree. As it operates only 
. I te by 
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by the loye of applauſe or the dread of cenſure, it 
places men all their lite long at the diſcretion of flat- 
terers, who for the moſt part underſtand the art of 
maligning fully as well as that of praifing. The 
ſuffrages of others, which they are eager to captivate, 
recaptivate them in their turn with ſuch force, that it 
is ſufficient for them to be cncircled with detractors 
of the moſt evident truth, to euſure their rejection of 
it; or with putters of the moft abſurd opinion in order 
to their at length admitting it. Their own judgment 
bending under the load of this tyranny, the yoke of 
which they have been accuſtomed to bear from their 
youth upward, their conſcience forms only the ver- 
ſatile opinion of another, which becomes to them the 
only ſtandard of good and evil. 

Our education diſpoſes us no leſs to obſtinacy than 
to inconſtancy. It is from the vanity and the weak- 
neſs which it inſpires, that the ſpirit of party has fo 
much influence, and that it is ſufficient for the am- 
bitious man to ſay to ſuch of his partiſans as might be 
heſitating whether they ſhould ſupport his opinions, 
Jou have no courage,” to bring them back in- 
ſtantly to his ſtandard. There is notwithſtanding no 
great courage but much weakneſs in ſuffering ones- 
(elf to be carried along by the paſſions of a man, of 
his corps, or even of his country. It is becauſe that 
on one hand we have not the boldneſs to reſiſt, and 
on the other are ſurrounded by powers which ſuſtain 
us, that a man believes himſelf ſtrong. Were he of 
the oppoſite party, he would be of the contrary opi- 
nion from the ſame weakneſs, When 1 ſee two men 
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engaged in an eager diſpute, I frequently ſay to mz. 
felt : Each of theſe gentlemen would maintain an op- 
poſite opinion, had he been born a hundred league; 
hence. What do I ſay 7 It is ſufficient to have the 
breadth of a ſingle ſtreet intervening to be for ever 
the ſworn enemy of an opinion, of which a man would 
have been the moſt zealous partiſan, if he had been 
educated in the oppoſite houſe. Change a man's 
education, and you change his manner of life, his 
dreſs, his philoſophy, his morality, his religion, his 
patriotiſm, his every thing. 'The African will think 
like the European, and the European like the Afri- 
can: the Republican will hold the ſentiments of the 
deſpot, and the deſpot thoſe of the republican. In 
truth, it is a moſt humiliating conſideration to man, 
and capable of withdrawing us from the inveſtigation 
of truth, when we fee that not only our acquired 
knowledge, but that our feelings, which have the 
appearance of being innate, depend almoſt e on 
our education. 
We are under the neceſſity therefore, if we love 
truth and our fellow creatures, of coming back to the 
Laws of Nature, ſceing thoſe of ſociety fill us with 
prejudices from our childhood, and frequently render 
us enemies to each other. Now in order to diſpoſe 
children this way, the ſpirit of moderation muſt be 
inſtilled into them. That ſpirit, which enthuſiaſts, 
fanatics, and the ambitious of every deſcription con- 
ſider as an infirmity, is the true courage; for it alone 
dares to reſiſt oppoſite parties. It is the royalty of 
the ſoul which, like that of N holds the balance 
between 
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between extremes, and maintains the harmony of 
beings. Virtue's ſtation is the middle; Stat in medio 
Virtus. | 

Children muſt be trained then never to loſe the 
ſentiment of conſcience, and to reſt it upon that of 
Deity, which is no leſs natural to man. This ſenti- 
ment will expand in them by fimply reading the 
Goſpel : thus inſtead of teaching them to prefer 
themſelves to others, from an emulation which is to 
others and to them a perpetual ſource of vexation, 
they will be left at firſt to ſeek contentment in them- 
ſelves, that retiring thither during the ſtorms of diſ- 


cordant ſociety, they may there at leaſt find repoſe and 


peace. They will ſoon be inſtructed to prefer others 
to themſelves, from the knowledge of their own wants, 


for which they are incapable of making proviſion alone. 


Hence will flow the love of their fathers, of their 
mothers, of their relations, of their friends, of their 
country, of all mankind, as well as the exerciſe of all 
the virtues which conſtitute the happineſs of ſociety. 
They will be inſtructed in all the ſciences which cor- 
reſpond to theſe principles. From their education 
accordingly will be retrenched a part of the years now 
devoted to the unprofitable ſtudy of the Latin lan- 
guage, which may be learnt by uſe, a ſhorter, a ſurer 
and a more agreeable method than that of our gram- 
mars; with this may be combined the uſe of the 
Greek tongue, the ſtudy of which is by far too much 
neglected among us. 

The education of all Europe at this day bears upon 
theſe two dead languages, which are in no reſpect 
lubſervient to our neceſſities. Nevertheleſs I cannot, 

| for 
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for the honour of letters, refrain from making one 
reflection in this place; it is, that the glory of Em. 
pires reſts on men of letters, and on them alone, If 
Greek and Latin are at this day univerſally ſtudied. 
if the whole of European education, from the age of 
Charlemagne downward, is founded on this ſtudy ; if 
we talk fo frequently of Greece and Italy, and of their 
ancient inhabitants, it is becauſe thoſe countries have 
produced a dozen of writers, ſuch as Homer, Plat, 
Hippocrates, Plutarch, Aenoplion, Demoſthenes, Cirers, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, Pliny, &c. Tt is there 
fore for the ſake of a dozen men of genius of anti- 
quity, or two dozen at moſt, that our univerſities are 
founded, ſo that if thoſe men had never exiſted, we 
ſhould have no public education, and no perſon in 
Europe would any more take the trouble to learn 
Greek and Latin, than to learn the Arabic and Tartar 
languages. Greece and Rome have in truth pro- 
duced many illuſtrious men of various deſcriptions; 
but the ſame thing 1s true of many other countrics, 
China for inſtance, of whom no mention is made in 
Colleges, becauſe we are unacquainted with the in- 
genious anthors who may have celebrated them. 
Beſides, the perſons who have made us acquainted 
with the Grecks and Romans, had no occaſion either 
for their great men, or for their cities, to leave 15 
ſuperb monuments ; their own genius ſupplied them, 
It was that of Homer which gave exiſtence to the 
wanderings of Uly/es, and which created the Gods 
and the Heroes of the Iliad. That of Virgil, in order 
to reach us, and to. deſcend to lateſt poſterity, had 
occaſion only for his ſhepherds and 1 

; | The 
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The banks of the little rills on which he repoſes de- 
light us more than thoſe of the Ganges, and the la- 
bours of his bees intereſt us as deeply as the founda- 
tion of the Roman Empire. The others have in like 
manner their particular talents. Afluredly they well 
deſerve, every one of them, to have a few'ycars of 
early life devoted to the formation of an acquaint- 
ance with them, and many years of life to enjoy that 
acquaintance ; but they themſelves had too much 
good ſenſe not to diſapprove, had they lived among 
us, of making an European education reſt entirely 
on the ſtudy of their works. They themſelves did 
not paſs the whole prime of youth in learning foreign 
languages, but in ſtudying Nature of which they 
have left us pictures fo enchanting. A ſtranger having 
arrived at Prague, deſired his Jandlord to procure 
him a plan of the City, in order he faid to acquire a 
knowledge of it. © The plan of Prague is at Vienna,” 
replied the landlord, © we have no need of it here; 
* we have the City.” We may hold a fimilar lan- 
guage reſpecting the Works of the Ancients, even 
the moſt perfect of them: We have no need of the 
* Georgics ; we have Nature.” The Ancients have 
indeed left behind them much intereſting informa- 
tion concerning the affairs and the men of their own 
times ; but we have compatriots of our own whom 
we are bound to illumine and to render more happy. 

If the- ſciences and letters exerciſe an influence on 
tne proſperity of a Nation, of which no doubt can be 
entertained, it would be perhaps proper for the Na- 
tion to ele the members of her Academies, as ſhe 
does thoſe of her other Aſlemblies. Illumination 
: ought 
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ought to be in common, as well as the other riches 
of the State. When Academies elec their own mem. 
bers, they degenerate into ariſtocracies extremely in. 
jurious to the republic of letters and ſcience, A; 
admiſſion is to be obtained only by paying court to 
their Chiefs, the candidate is obliged to tic himſelf 
up to their ſyſtems. Errors ſupport themſelves by 
the credit of Aſſociations, whereas iſolated truth finds 
no partiſans. Thus it was that Univerſities oppoſed 
barriers ſo pertinaciouſly defended to the progreſs of 
the natural ſciences, by maintaining the philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle in the face of progreſſive illumination. 
Kepler complains bitterly of the Colleges of his time, 
That reſtorer of aſtronomy had diſcovered and de- 
monſtrated that Comets are planetary bodies, and not 
_ fimple meteors, as the Univerſities, after Ariſtoll, 
pretended. He tells us in one of his letters, that his 
books, which contained a truth ſo new, and ſo exi- 
dent, were entirely diſregarded, while thoſe which 
contained contrary opinions were cried up and unirer- 
ſally diffuſed, from the credit which Univerſities had 
with the Bookſellers. What would he have ſaid of 
their influence over public opinion, if, like the Aca- 
demies of our days, they had had all the journals at 
their diſpoſal? Let us call to remembrance the per- 
ſecutions which Galileo underwent from the corps of 
| Theologians, for having demonfirated the motion of 
the Earth. Behold at this day in what a ſtupor let- 
ters and ſcience are kept by the Academies of Italy: 
It would perhaps be proper that they ſhould be affi- 
milated with us to the National Aſſemblies; in other 


words, that being themſelves permanent, their mem- 
bers 
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hers might be periodical, and that they might be 
elected or kept in office by the Nation, ſo long as 
they diſcharged the duties of their ſtation with pro- 
priety. At any rate, as the public ſchools would be 
under no control but that of the National Affembly, 
there could be no room for apprehenſion that the 
tyranny of an Ariſtocratical Government would be 
introduced into them, 

We ſhould ſubſtitute then in the room of part of 
our grammatical ſtudies of antiquity, thoſe of the 
ſciences which bring us near unto God, and render 
us uſeful to our fellow men, ſuch as the knowledge 
of the Globe, of it's climates, of it's vegetables, of 
the different Nations which inhabit it, of the relations 
in which they ſtand to us by means of commerce, 
and above all the ſtudy of the new conſtitutional 
code, which ought to be a code of patriotiſm and of 
morality. 

To the exerciſes of the underſtanding, which are 
to form the heart and mind of children, muſt be 
joined thoſe which ſtrengthen the body, and quality 
them for the ſervice of their Country, ſuch as ſwim- 
ming, running, the military evolutions in uſe among 
the ancients, which we ſtudy ſo long in theory, and 
fo little purpoſe in practice. Every one will be in- 
ructed in an art congenial to his taſte, that he may 
ind in himſelf reſources againſt the anne of 
fortune. | 

The children will bs brought up to a vegetable re- 
gimen, as being moſt natural to man. The Nations 
Wach fubſiſt on vegetable diet are of all men the 
andſomeſt, the muſt robuſt, the leaſt expoſed to 
Vox. III. Ts” diſeaſes 
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diſeaſes and violent paſſions, and who attain the 
greateſt longevity. Such are in Europe a great pro. 
portion of the Swiſs. Moſt of the peaſantry, who 
are in all countries the healthieft and moſt vigorous 
part of the community, eat very little fleſh. The 
Ruſſians obferve the ſeafon of Lent and other days of 
abſtinence innumerable, from which even the ſoldier 
is not exempted ; they are nevertheleſs capable of 
enduring eyery ſpecies and degree of fatigue. The 
Negroes, who in our Colonies are doomed to labour 
ſo ſevere, live entirely on manioc, potatoes and maize, 
The Bramins of India, who frequently live beyond a 
century, eat nothing but vegetables. From the Py 
thagorean ſchool it was that Epaminondas iflued forth, 
a man ſo renowned for his virtues, Archytas cele- 
brated for his {kill in mechanics, Milo of Crotona for 
his firength, and Pythagoras himſeif, the fineſt man 
of his day, and beyond the power of contradiction 
the moſt enlightened, for he was the father of philo- 
ſophy among the Greeks. As vegetable dict has 
neceſſary connection with many virtues, and ex- 
cludes no one, it muſt be of importance to accuſtom 
young people to it, ſeeing it's influence is ſo con- 
ſiderable and ſo happy on- beauty of perſon and tran- 
quillity of ſoul. This regimen prolongs infancy, and 
of conſequence the duration of human life. I have 
ſden an inſtance of it in an Engliſh youth of fifteen, 
who had not the appearance of being ſo much 38 
twelve. He was a moſt intereſting figure, poſſeſſed 
of health the moſt vigorous, and of a diſpoſition the 
moſt gentle: he performed the loggeſt journeys dn 


foot, and never loſt temper whatever befel him. His 
| father, 
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father, whoſe name was Pigot, told me that he had 
brought him up entircly under the Pythagoric regi- 
men, the good effects of which he had learned by 
his own experience, He had formed the project of 
employing part of his fortune, which was conſidera- 
ble, in the eſtabliſhment, in ſome part of Britiſh 
America, of a Society of Pythagoreans, who ſhould 
employ themſelves in training, under the fame regi- 
men, the children of the American coloniſts, in the 
practice of all the arts connected with agriculture. 
May Heaven proſper ſuch a plan of education, 
worthy of the moſt glorious periods of antiquity ! 
It is no leſs adapted to a warlike than to an agricul- 
tural Nation. The children of the Perſians, in the 
time of Cyrus, and by his orders, were fed with bread, 
water and crefles : they elected leaders among them- 
ſelves to whom they yielded prompt obedience ; they 
formed Aflemblies in which, as in thoſe of their 
fathers, were diſcuſſed all the queſtions which con- 
cerned the public good. With theſe children it was, 
after they had become men, that Cyrus effected the 
conqueſt of Aſia. I obſerve that Lycurgrs introduced 
a conſiderable part of the phyſical and moral regimen 
of the children of the Perſians, no the education of 
thoſe of Lacedemon. 

It is at leaſt indiſpenſably neceſſary to teach our 
children what they are bound: to practiſe when they 
are grown men, and to prepare the riſing generation 
for reliſhing our new Conſtitution, for fear leſt one 
day, out of emulation with reſpect to their fathers, 

3 we have frequently done reſpecting ours, they 
18 think of ſubverting all our Laws, merely to 
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gratify the vanity of ſubſtituting others in their place, 
From a national education, connected with our 
future legiſlation, there will reſult a Conſtitution ap- 
| propriate to our occaſions and to thoſe of our poſte- 
rity. The effect of this will be, that the greateſt 
part of men of ſuperior minds, being no longer re- 
pelled from public employments, by their venality, 
will not henccforward ſeclude themſelves in Aca- 
demies and Univerſities, to devote their whole atten- 
tion to the affairs of Greece and Rome, in which 
they oblige us to admire their powers of thought, 
though they are ſcarcely ever employed in the ſervice 
of their Country ; like thoſe antique vaſes which 
give us pleaſure from the beauty of their forms, but 
ſerve no purpoſe except to make a ſhew in our ca- 
binets, becauſe they were not fabricated for uſe. 

Having made proviſion for the felicity of the 
French Nation, by all the means capable of per- 
petuating the duration of it within the Kingdom, it 
would be worthy of the National Aſſembly to direct 
it's attention to thoſe which may ſecure it externally, 
by proper arrangements with foreign Nations. 


| - 


WISHES FOR THE NATIONS. 


IHE fame policy which, for their common hap- 
pineſs, unites all the families of a Nation among 
themſelves, ought to unite all the nations of the 
Globe to each other, for they are the families of the 


human race, All men mutually communicate, even 
without 
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without any doubt on the ſubject, their calamities 
and their benefits, from one extremity of the Earth 
to the other. The greateſt part of our wars, of our 
epidemic diſorders, of our prejudices, of our errors, 
have come to us from without. 'The ſame thing is 
true as to our arts, our ſciences and our laws. But 
without going farther than to the bleſſings of Na- 
ture, let us caſt an eye on our plains. We are in- 
debted for almoſt all the vegetables with which they 
are enriched, to the Egyptians, to the Greeks, to 
the Romans, to the Americans, to ſavage Nations. 
Our flax comes from the banks of the Nile, the vine 
from the Archipelago, the corn-plant from Sicily, the 
walnut-tree from Crete, the pear-tree from Mount 
Ida, the lucern from Media, the potatoc from Ame- 
rica, the cherry-tree from the Kingdom of Pontus, 
and ſo of the reſt. What a delightful harmony is 
this day formed of the aflemblage of thoſe foreign 
vegetables all over the monntains and plains of 
France ! It looks as if Nature, like a King, were 
there aſſembling her Eſtates- general. We there diſ- 
tinguiſh different orders, as among the men of the 
country. Here are the humble grafly plants, which 
like the peafantry produce uſeful harveſts : out of 
their boſom riſe the fruit trees, whoſe productions 
though leſs neceſſary are more agreeable, but which 
require the operation of grafting, and a culture 'more 
aſſiduous, like our burghers. On the high grounds 
are the oaks, the firs, and the other powers of the 
foreſts, who like the Nobility ſhelter the low-lands 
from the winds, or like the Clergy raiſe themſelves 
to Heaven to catch it's refreſhing dews. In the cor- 
BEE. Pp3 ner 
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ner of a valley are nurſery grounds like ſchools in 
which are reared the youth of the orchards and of the 
woods. No one of their vegetables injures another ; 
all enjoy the benefits of the ſoil and of the Sun; all 
contribute mutual aſſiſtance, and lend to each other 
mutual graces, The weakeſt ſerve as ornaments to the 
moſt robuſt, and the more robuſt as a ſupport to the 
feeble. The ever- green ivy mantles round the rugged 
bark of the oak; the gilded miſtletoe glitters through 
the duſky foliage of the alder; the trunk af the ma- 
ple encircles itſelf with garlands of honey- ſuckle, and 
the pyramidical poplar of Italy raiſes toward Heaven 
the empurpled cluſters of the vine. Each claſs of ve- 
getables has it's proper bird for it's orator : the lark 
warbles as he ſoars above the ſwelling harveſt ; the 
turtle murmurs and ſighs from the ſummit of an 
elm ; the nightingale utters her plaintive ſtrain from 
the bofom of a thorny brake. At the different ſea- 
. ſons of the year, tribes of ſwallows, of quails, of plo- 
vers, of loriots, of red-breaſts, arrive from the North 

or from the South, build their neſts in our plains, 
and go to reſt in the carayanſeras which Nature had 
prepared for them. Each of them addreſſes his peti- 
tions to the Sun, as to a King, and unplores the dit- 
faſion of his bleſſings oyer the diſtrict which he in- 
habits. They ſojourn in our ficlds, our fallows and 
our groves, pnly becauſe they recognize in them the 
plants of their own country, and find among us the 
means of living in abundahce. Man alone finds no 
aſylum in the poſſeſſions of Man, if he has the miſ- 
fortune to be a ſtranger. In vain does the Italian 
ſigh at ſight of the fig- tree which ſhaded his infancy; 
N in 
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in vain does the Engliſhman admire in our French 
plains the farming of his own country: both the one 
and the other may periſh with hunger in the midſt of 
our exuberant crops, uuleſs they have money, and 
perhaps in priſon, if they have no paſſport, or belong 
to a Nation at war with us. 
It was not by this indifference about ſtrangers that 
the Nations of the Eaſt attained the point of grandeur 
which has rendered them the centre of the Nations, 
They never viſit the countries of Europe, but they 
attract to themſelyes the men of all countries by 
eſtabliſhments replete with humanity. The moſt me- 
ritorious object of their religion to the Princes, and 
the opulent Citizens, is to conſtruct, for the accom- 
modation of travellers, bridges over rivers, reſervoirs of 
freſh water in dry places, and caravanſeras in the 
cities and upon the high roads. The tomb of the 
founder frequently riſes cloſe by the monument of 
his beneficence, and proviſions are there diſtributed 
on certain days to paflengers of every deſcmption. 
The traveller pronounces bleſſings on the hand which 
prepares for him an unexpected ſapply in the midſt 
of a deſert, and preſerves to his laſt breath the recol- 
lection of that land of hoſpitality. The Orientaliſts 
permit to all Nations the free exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion; and if they receive their Ambaſſadors, they 
keep them clear of all expenſe during their reſidence. 
Such are, with reſpect to ſtrangers, the manners of 
the Turks, of the Perfians, of the Indians, of the 
Chineſe ; of thoſe Nations which we have the inſo- 
lence to hrand with the name of barbarians. 
The Rudy of Nature alone can diffuſe illumination 
Pp4 relative 
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relative to the rights of Mankind, and to our ow!:, 
Intolerant aſſociations have uſurped them in Europe, 
during ages really barbarous. They monopolized, to 
their private emolument, our homage, our riches, our 
illumination, and our duties: but in aſſuming the 
empire of opinion, they were unable to make them- 
ſelves maſters of that of Nature. It was the revival 
of learning which brought us back to her laws, 
The ſtudy of her harmonies firſt appeared among na- 
tions of delicate ſenſibility, and that of her elements 
among nations given to reflection. Italy produced 
poets and painters; Germany naturaliſts; and Eng- 
Jand philoſophers. | Light quickly extended it's irra- 
diation from the foſſil to the vegetable kingdom: 
Tournefort aroſe in France, and Linnæus in Sweden, 
The ftudy of the vegetable world had made, toward 
the commencement of the preſent century, a very 
conſiderable progreſs in England. The friends of 
Mankind and of Nature, tranſplanted into their gar- 
dens the wild plants of our plains, and naturalized in 
our plains the foreign plants which they cultivated in 
their gardens. A man repoſted himſelf near his houſe, 
on the herbage of the meadows at the foot of the 
trees of the foreſts, and travelled through the cham- 
paign of Europe under the ſhade of the great cheſi- 
nut of India and the acacia of America. Certain 
philoſophers, among others Buffon, attempted to na- 
turalize at home the animals of foreign countries; 
but from want of conſidering that the animal king- 
dom is neceſſarily allied to the vegetable, thoſe at- 
tempts were attended with ſearcely any ſuceeſs. The 
rein- deer, and the vigon of Peru, reſuſed to live in 

A 87 our 
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our climates, where they found not the plants of 
their own country which ſerve them for food. Never- 
theleſs, animals of the warmeſt climates, ſhut up in 
our menageries, produeed young ones. We have 
ſeen with ſurprize the 7:4iri15 and the makis of Ma- 
dagaſcar, and the paroquets of Guinea propagated in 
France. The parents, undoubtedly, ſurrounded by 
plantains, yucas, aloEs, thought themſelves to be in 
the foreſts of Africa, and the ſentiment of Country, 
rekindled in them that of Love. There can be no 
doubt that each of them would make his neſt in the 
midſt of our fields, did the vegetable which is to feed 
his brood there produce it's fruit. 

O! how worthy it would be of an enlightened, 
rich and generous Nation, to naturalize in it's boſom 


the men of' forcign lands, and to behold families of 


Aſiatics, of Africans, of Americans multiplying them- 
ſelves amidſt the very plants for which we ſtand in- 
debted to them ! Our Princes rear in their menage- 
ries, in the vicinity of their caſtles, tigers, hyenas, 
white bears, lions, and the ferocious animals of every 
quarter of the Globe, as marks of grandeur ; it would 
be much more glorious for them to make proviſion 
around their Palaces. for the unfortunate of all Na- 
tions, as ſo many teſtimonies of their humanity. 
Political intereſt 1s jn truth beginning to diffuſe 
this ſentiment over Europe, and the North has ſct 
the example of it. Ruſſia values herſelf on having 
in dependence upon her men of all. Nations and of 
all Religions. At the time of the coronation of the 
Empreſs Catharine II. at Moſcow, ber firſt” painter 


haying done me the honour to aſk my opinion re- 
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ſpecting the compoſition of the picture which he was 
called upon to produce on that occafion, I adviſed 
him to introduce into it the deputies of all the Na- 
tions which are ſubject to the Empire of Ruſſia, 
Tartars, Finlanders, Coſaques, Samoièdes, Livonians, 
Kamtſchadales, Laplanders, Siberians, Chineſe, &c. 
bringing every one as a preſent ſome peculiar pro- 
duction of his own country. The phyſionomies, 
the appropriate dreſſes and the offerings of ſo many 
different tribes would have, in my judgment, figured 
much better in that auguſt ceremony, than the dia- 
monds and all the gaudy tapeſtry of the Crown. But 
whether it was that this ſimple and popular idea did 
not meet thoſe of a Court Painter, or that the exc- 
cution of it appeared to him to be too difficult, he 
ſubſtituted in it's room the unintelligible common- 
place fictions of allegory. There were in my own 
time in the ſervice of Ruſſia, Frenchmen, Engliſh- 
men, Dutchmen, Germans, Danes, Swedes, Polan- 
ders, Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, Perfians...... Ruſſia 
owes theſe enlarged views to Peter-the-Great., That 
Prince admitted even Negroes into his military ſer- 
vice. He raiſed to the rank of Lieutenant-General 
a Coaſt of Guinea black, named Annibal, whom he 
had ordered to be inſtructed from a child, and who 
had attended him in all his campaigns. He honour- 
ed this African with his confidence to ſuch a degree 
as to confer on him the place of Director- General of 
Artillery; a fact which it gives me pleaſure to relate, 
5 as it expofes the preſumption of thoſe who do not 
ſuppoſe black people capable of a certain degree of 
intelligence. I have ſeen at Peterſburg, in 1765, 
3 the 
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the ſon of this Negro General, who was Colonel of 
a regiment, and univerſally eſteemed, though a Mu- 
latto. | | 

Wherefore have not we Frenchmen, who look 
upon ourſelyes as much more poliſhed than Ruſſians, 
hitherto rendered a ſimilar tribute of juſtice to the 
Nations? I have ſeen indeed Turks in the King's 
jervice ; but it was on board the galleys. Being at 
Toulon in 1703, on the point of embarking for 
Malta, then threatened with a fiege on the part of 
the Turks, a man with a long beard, in a turban and 
robe, who was ſitting with his legs under him at the 
door of the Marine Coftee-houſe, embraced my knees 
as I came out, and ſpake in an unknown language 
ſomething which I did not comprehend. A naval 
officer who underſtood what he had ſaid, told me 
that this perſon was a Turkiſh flave, who knowing 
that I was on my way to Malta, and entertaining no 
doubt that his Sultan would take that Ifland, and 
reduce to flavery every one he found there, expreſſed 
his concern at my falling ſo early in life into a deſ- 
tiny ſimilar to his own. I thanked the good Muſſul- 
man for the intereſt he took in me, and aſked the 
Officer why this Turk himſelf was a ſlave in France, 
ſeeing we were at peace with the Turks, nay more, 
their Allies. He faid to me, That this man had 
been taken on board a veſſel belonging to the Bar- 
* bary Coaſt, but that it was merely from regard to 


* ticular 


the etiquette and dignity of his Majeſty's ſervice 
that he was detained in flavery, as well as ſome 
* others of his compatriots ; that they had for keep- 
ing up this cuſtom, now of long ſtanding, a par- 
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£ ticular galley called the Turkiſh ; that thoſe on 
* board were treated with the utmoſt kindneſs, and 
* permitted to do almoſt whatever they plcaſed, only 
« great care was taken to prevent their writing t5 
* Conſtantinople, for fear of their being reclaimed 
* by the Porte.” The term dignity has frequently 
recurred to my mind, without my being able to com- 
prehend what it meant. What relation can there be 
between the dignity of our Kings and the flavery of 
a handtul of Turks who never did them any harm! 
It is undoubtedly for the fake of maintaining this 
ſame dignity, that men are repreſented in chains at 
the feet of their ſtatues. But fince our Kings muſt 
have Turks, as the Princes of Aſia haye elephants, it 
appears to me that it would be much more becoming 
their dignity to place them in a good refectory than 
on board a galley. | 
The Princes of Europe; it is true, keep up forcign 
regiments in their pay, and maintain Conſuls, Reti- 
ents and Ambaſſadors at Foreign Courts: but theſe 
Miniſters of their politics are frequently the cauſe of 
our quarrels. Nations ought to unite themſelves to 
each other, not by treatics of peace and commerce, 
but by benefits; not by the intereſts of pride or 
avarice, but by thoſe of humanity and virtue. 
Of this our own Country ought to ſet the example 
to the Nations. We are of all the States of Europe 
that which poſſeſſes moſt philanthropy, and we owe 
it to our corrupt inſtitutions. Philanthropy is natu- 
ral to the human heart, but Nature has divided it 
into different degrees, that we may ſerve an appren- 
ticeſhip to it, by paſſing through the different ages 


of 
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of life. We paſs in ſucceſſion through the love of 
our family, of our tribe, of our country, before we 
are inſtructed to love Mankind. In infancy we learn 
to love our parents, who have given us birth and 
education; in youth, the tribe that ſecures io us a 
ſituation in which we can ſubſiſt, and furniſhes a 
companion for re- producing ourſelyes; in mature 
age, the country which aſſociates us to it's employ- 
ments, and ſupplies the means of eſtabliſhing our fa- 
mily ; finally, in the decline of life, delivered fram 
the dominion of moſt of our paſſions, we extend our 
affections to all Mankind. But theſe ſucceſſive ſtages 


through which Nature obliges us to travel in the career 


of human lite, in order to extend the enjoyment with 
the progreſs, are deſtroyed by our ſocial habits. 

The love of family is extinguiſhed, from the days 
of infancy. by the nurſing and boarding of children 
at a diſtance from the paternal roof ; that of tribe, by 
the ſpirit of finance, which confounds every diftinc- 
tion of rank; that of country, becauſe we can riſe 
to nothing in it without money: nothing then re- 
mains but to love Mankind, of whom we have no 
room to complain. Beſides, this philanthropic diſ- 
poſition is what Nature demands of us at all times; 
tor ſhe has formed men to love and to ſuccour each 
other all over the Globe. Nay it is very remarkable 
that moſt of the Nations which have rendered them- 
ſelves illuſtrious in the firſt degrees of philanthropy, 
have ſtopped ſhort there, and never attained the laſt. 
The Chineſe, whoſe patriarchal Government is found- 
ed on paternal affection, have ſequeſtered themſelves 
ſrom the reſt of mankind ſtill more by their laws 

Hg than 
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than by their great wall. The Indians and the Jews, 
ſo attached to their caſis or tribes, have deſpiſe 
other Nations to ſuch a degree as never to contra 
intermarriages with them. The Greeks and Romans, 
ſo celebrated for their patriotiſm, conſidered the other 
Nations of the Earth as barbarians ; they beſtowed 
no other name upon them, and made the whole of 
their own glory conſiſt in effecting the conqueſt of 
their countries. It muſt be acknowledged however 
in praiſe of the Romans, that they frequently incor- 
porated the conquered Nations with themſelves, by 
communicating to them the privileges of Roman ci- 
tizens ; and this humane policy was the real cauſe 
of their rapid ſucceſles, and the fource of their great- 
neſs. Let the French Nation devote it's exertions to 
promote the felicity of all other Nations ; it is an in- 
fallible method to make ſure of the conqueſt of the 
Globe. The Tartars over-ran part by dint of numbers; 
the Greeks, under Alexander, by means of diſcipline; 
the Romans by patriotiſm ; the Turks by religion; 
all of them by terror : let us conquer it by love. 
Their Empire has paſſed away; ours will be perma- 
nent. We have already ſubjugated Europe by our 
arts, our modes, and our language ; we already reign 
over the minds of men, let us likewiſe eſtabliſh a do- 
minion over their hearts. Let us exhibit to all the 
Nations of the Univerſe a legiflation which enſures 
our own happineſs. Let us invite them, by our ex- 
ample, to re-eſtabliſh in their reſpective countries 
the Laws of Nature; and in the mean time let us 
raiſe them to the enjoyment of their firſt rights, Þy 
offering them an aſylum in our boſom, 


For 
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For the accompliſhment of an object ſo intereſt- 
ing, I could wiſh to have deſtined to it a vaſt ſpace 
in the vicinity of Paris, on the banks of the Seine in 
it's progreſs toward the ſea. The place ſelected ought 
w conſiſt of a variegated ſurface, formed of moun- 
tains, rocks, brooks, heaths, meadows. It might be 
ſown with all the exotic plants already naturalized 
in our chmate, or ſuch as may be ſo; the large 
vetches of Siberia with blue and white bloſſoms, 
which produce a copious paſturage ; the trefoil of the 
ſame country, which is no leſs prolific ; the hemp 
of China, which riſes like a tree to the height of fif- 
teen feet ; the different millets, the gum of Min- 
grelia, the corn of Turkey, the rhubarb of Tartary, 
the madder, and ſo on. Care would be taken to 
plant 1t in groups with all the foreign trees and 
ſhrubs which in our gardens ſtooc the ſeverity of laſt 
Winter, the acacias, the thuyas, the trees of Judea 
and of Sainte-Lucie, the ſumach, the ſorb apple, 
the prelea, the lilach, the andromeda, the liquidam- 
bar, the cypreſs, the ebony, the amelancier, the tu- 
lip-tree of Virginia, the cedar of Lebanon, the pop- 
lars of Italy and Holland, the plane-trees of Aſia and 
of America, &c. Every vegetable would there be 
in the ſoil, and the expoſition moſt ſuitable to it. 
There we might have contraſted the moveable and 
gay foliage of the birch, with the pyramidical and 
ſolemn fir; the catalpa, with broad heart-formed 
leaves, which raiſes toward Heaven it's ſtiff branches 
like thoſe of a chandelier, with the Babyloniſh wil- 
low, whoſe boughs droop down to the ground like 
4 oog head of hair; the acacia, whoſe light-ſhades 
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play in the rays of the Sun, with the thick-leaved 
mulberry-tree of China which completely obſtructs 
their tranſmiſſion ; the thuya, whoſe flattened boughs 
reſemble the ſlices of a rock, with the larch which 
has it's garniſhed with pencils like tufts of ik. 
Thoſe groves might be peopled with pheaſants, Ma- 
nilla dacks, India hens, peacocks, deer, roe-bucks, 
and all the innocent animals which are able to bear 
our climate. We ſhould ſee in their purlieus the 
nimble ſtag bound by the creeping tortoiſe ; and un- 
der their umbrage the ſhining wood-pecker clamber- 
ing along the bark of the fir=tree, or the Siberian 
ſquirrel; of the filvery pearl-gray, ſpringing from 
branch to branch. On the boſom of a brook the 
ſwan would ſteer his peaceful courſe cloſe by the 
beaver, buſted in building his lodge on it's brink. 
Many birds would be attracted thither by the vege- 
tables of their country, and would be naturalized 
like them, when the terror of the fowler was 10 
may | Se 
This territory might be divided into ſmall portions 
ſufficient for the amuſement of a family, and thc 
property of them completely transferred to the un- 
fortunate of all Nations, to ſerve them as a Ttetrca! 
Habitations might likewiſe' be built in them adapted 
to the demands of Nature, and proviſion made for 
them of food and clothing correſponding to their 
native faſhions. 
| What ſpectacle more magnificent, more lovely, 
more affecting, than to behold upon the mountains 
and in the valleys of France, the animals of all cli 
mates, and the wretched families of all Nations, pur- 
| ſuing 
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ſuing at perfect liberty their natural taſtes, and 
brought back to happineſs by our hoſpitality. Under 
the ſhade of the olive-tree of Bohemia, or rather of 
Syria, the odour of which is grateful to the people of 
the Eaſt, a ſilent and reſerved Turk, eſcaped from 
the bow-ſtring of the Seraglio, would gravely ſmoke 
his pipe ; while in his vicinity, a Greek of the Archi- 
pelago, delighted at finding himſelf no longer under 
the rod of a Turkiſh maſter, would cultivate, fing- 
ing as he laboured, the plant which produces the 
laudanum. An Indian of Mexico would ftrip off the 
leaves of the coca, without fear of being forced by 
a Spaniſh tyrant to go and drink it in the mines of 
Peru; and cloſe by him, the penſive Spaniard would 
read every book which might miniſter to his inſtruc- 
tion, free from the terror of the Inquiſition. There 
the Paria would not be devoted to infamy by the 
Bramin, and the Bramin in return would not there 
be oppreſſed by the European. Juſtice and humanity 
would extend even to the brute creation, The ſavage 
of Canada would not in ſuch a place form a deſign 
of ſtripping the ingenious beaver of his ſkin, and no 
enemy would wiſh in his turn to carry off the ſcalp 
of the ſavage. Harmleſs men and animals would 
there find at all ſeaſons a ſecure aſylum. An Eng- 
lſhman, in a little ifland ſown with rye-graſs, em- 
ploying himſelf in rearing a breed of courſers, or in 
the conſtruction of barks ſtill fleeter for the courſe, 
would think himſelf in his own country ; while a 
ew, who no longer has a Country, would call to re- 
membrance that of his fore-fathers, and fing the ſong 
o Zion, on the banks of the Seine, at the foot of a 
Vor. III. 04 willow 
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willow of Babylon. A boat made faſt to a linden- 
tree would ſerve as a home to the family of a Dutch. 
man, ready at all times to navigate up and down the 
river to accommodate the demands of the Colony: 
and a tent fixed on wheels, drawn by camels, would 
lodge that of a wandering Tartar, whoſe care at every 
ſeaſon is the diſcovery of a ſituation that ſuits him 
beſt. The Laplander, on the higheft mountain, 
would in Summer lead his herd of rein- deer to paſ- 
ture under a foreſt of firs, near a glaciere, while at 
the bottom of the valley, to the South, in the mofi 
rigorous Winter, a Negro of Senegal would culti- 
vate in a hot-houſe the nopal loaded with the cochi- 
neal, A great many plants and animals which reſiſt 
oar method of culture, would take pleaſure to re- 
produce themſelves in the hands of their compatriots ; 
and many foreign families which pine and die with 
"regret out of their own country, would become na- 
turalized in ours, amidſt their native plants and ani- 

mals. | | | 
There would be in this ſpot of every Nation but 
one ſingle family, which ſhould repreſent it, not by 
It's luxury which excites cupidity, but by the attrac- 
tion of misfortune, which in all men excites a lively 
intcreſt. Theſe retreats would be granted not to 
birth, nor money, nor intrigue, but to calamity. 
Among claimants of the fame country, the preſer— 
ence would be given to the man who had been 
made to drink moſt deeply trom the cup of afflic- 
tion, and who ſhould ſcem to have merited it the 
leaſt. The choice would be left to the other inha- 
bitants of the place, who, having paſſed through the 
50 4 ſame 
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ſame ordeal of experience, muſt be their natural 
peers and judges. 

Such an eſtabliſument would coſt the State a very 
ſmall matter. Every Province of France might ſound 
within itſelf an aſylum for a family of the Nation 
with which it is moſt cloſely connected by it's Com- 
merce. A fimilar exertion might be made by thoſe 
of our Grandees, who having merited well of their 
own vaſlals, feel themſelves worthy of being the pro- 
tectors of a Nation. Finally, foreign powers ſhould 
be admitted to the honour of eſtabliſhing ſimilar re- 
fuges in our Country, for a family of their unfortu- 
nate ſubjects. Thoſe Powers would not be ſlack to 
imitate our example at home. Moſt of them have, 
like us, foreign ſoldiers in their pay, and National 
Ambaſſadors at Foreign Courts, all to diſplay their 
glory, that is, frequently to ſcatter miſery over the 
World. It would coſt them much leſs to do for the 
intereſts of humanity, what they have been doing fo 
long, and to ſo little purpoſe, for the promotion of 
their political views. 

The moſt unſpeakable benefits veal reſult from it 
in fayour of our Manufactures and Trade. We ſhould 
find in thoſe families an acceſſion of new induſtry 
for the improvement of arts and agriculture ; of ob- 
ſervations to aſſiſt ſcholars and philoſophers; of in- 
terpreters for all languages; and of centres of cor- 
reſpondence for every part of the Globe. Thus, as 
at Amſterdam, every pillar of the Exchange, inſcrib- 
ed with the name of a foreign City, is the centre of 
the Commerce of Holland with that City, every family 
raped from calamity would be, in this ſanctuary, the 
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centre of the hoſpitality of France with reſpect to a 
foreign Nation. A Frenchman would no longer have 
occaſion to travel from home, in order to acquire the 
knowledge of Nature and of Mankind : he might ſee 
in the ſpot I have been deſcribing all that is moſt 
intereſting over the face.of the Earth; the moſt uſe- 
ful plants and animals; and, what is of all other 
things the moſt affecting to the heart of man, un- 
fortunate beings who have ceaſed to be ſuch. By 
bringing all theſe families into contact, we ſhould 
extinguiſh among them the prejudices and the ani- 
moſities which inflame their reſpective Nations, and 
occaſion the greateſt part of the miſeries which they 
endure. 

In the midft of their habitations there ſhould be an 
uninhabited grove, formed of all the foreign trees 
which have been naturalized by time and culture in 
our country, and of thoſe which grow ſpontancoully 
in our foreſts, ſuch as the elm, the poplar, the oak, 
and the like... In the centre of this grove there ſhould 
be plantations of all our fruit trees, walnuts, vines, 
apples, pears, cheſtnuts, apricots, peaches, cherries. 
interſperſed amidſt fields of corn, ſtrawberries, and 
pot-herbs which ſerve for food to man. Amidſt this 
ſcene of cultivation, terminated by a brook with 
banks ſufficiently ſteep to ſerve as a fence to the 
animals, ſhould be a vaſt down for the continual 
paſturage of herds of cows, flocks of ſheep, of goats, 
and of all the animals which miniſter to the comfort 
of man by their milk, their wool, or their ſervices. 
Toward the centre of this down ſhould be reared a ſpa- 
cious Temple in form of a rotundo, open to the four 
| 8 Es: cardinal 
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cardinal points of the Globe, without figures, without 
ornaments, without inſcriptions and without gates, like 
thoſe which in the early ages of the world were conſe- 
crated to the Author of Nature. On every day of the 
year, each family would refort hither in it's turn, at the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, there to recite in the 
language of their fathers, the prayer of the Goſpel, 
which being addreſſed to God as the Father of man- 
kind, is adapted to men of all nations, Accordingly, 
as moſt religions have ſet apart to God a particular 
day of every week; the Turks, Friday; the Jews, 
Saturday; Chriſtians, Sunday; the Nations of Ni- 
gritia, Tueſday; and other Nations undoubtedly, 
Monday, Wedneſday and Thurſday, the Deity would 
be approached in this Temple with ſolemn religious 


worſhip every day of the weck, and in a different 


language all the days of the year. 

As happy animals gather round the habitations of 
men without fear, in like manner, happy men would 
aſſemble without the ſpirit of intolerance around the 


Temple of the Divinity. A ſenſe of gratitude to 


God, and to men, would there gradually draw to ap- 
proximation the languages, the cuſtoms and the 
worſhip which ſeparate the inhabitants of all the 
earth. Nature would there triumph over political 
diſtinction. The inhabitants of this Colony would 
there preſent God in common the fruits with which 
he ſuſtains human life in our climates. As the year 
is a perpetual circle of his benefits, and as every 
Moon brings new foliage, or fruits, or pot-herbs, 
every new Moon would be the epocha of their crops, 
of their offerings, and of their principal feſtivals. On 

Qq3 | theſe 
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theſe hallowed days all the families might aflemble 
round the Temple, there to partake in common of a 
barmleſs repaſt, conſiſting of the roots of the plants, 
the fruits of the trees, the corn of the graſſes, and 
the milk of the flocks. Love would bring them ſtill 
nearer to each other. The young people of both 
ſexes would there dance upon the down to the ſound 
of the different inſtruments of their own Country, 
The female Indian of the Ganges, with a tambour in 
her hand, brown and lively like a daughter of Aurora, 
would behold with ſmiles a ſon of the Thames, 
ſmitten with her charms, © laying at her feet the rich 
muſlins of which Calcutta ſtrips her country. The 
bleſſings of love would there compenſate the rapine 
of war. The timid Indian girl of Peru would there 
permit her eyes to repoſe on thoſe of a young Spa- 
niard, become her lover and her protector. The 
Negreſs of the Guinea coaſt, with her necklace of 
coral and teeth of ivory, would ſmile on the ſon of the 
Europcan who formerly led her fathers in chains of 
iron, and would deſire no other revenge than to lock 
the ſon, in her turn, in her arms of ebony. 
Love and marriage would there unite lovers of all 
Nations, Tartars and women of Mexico, the Siameſe 
and Laponian, the Ruſlan and the Algonkine, the 
Perſian and the Moreſco, the Kamtſchadale and the 
female Georgian. Felicity would attract thither all 
men to the practice of toleration. The French- 
woman during the dance would with one hand place 
a garland of flowers on the þcad of a German, and 
with the other pour out wine into the cup of a Turk. 
She would animate by her frankneſs and decent 
| Tees graces, 
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graces, thoſe hoſpitable feaſts given in her country 
to all the tribes of the univerſe, and when the ſetting 
Sun ſhould lengthen on the downs the ſhadow of the 
groves, and gild their ſummits with his departing 
beams, all the choirs of the dance collected round 
the Temple, would ſing in concert to the Author of 
Nature a hymn of gratitude, repeated by the echoes 
from diſtance to diſtance. 

Ah! why ſhould I not one day ſee in this Aſylum 
for the miſery of the Human Race, ſome of the 
wretched beings whom I have met far from their na- 
tive country, without any one to take an intereſt in 
them ! One day in the Iſle of France, a weakly white 
Slave, whoſe ſhoulders were flead by carrying ſtones, 
threw himſelf at my feet, and beſought me to inter- 
cede for his liberty, of which, for ſeveral years paſt, 
he had been deprived by Europeans, in violation of 
the Law of Nations, for he was a Chineſe. I repre - 
ſented kis caſe to the Intendant of the iſland, who 
having been in China, knew him to be Chineſe, and 
ſent him home to his country. But what purpoſe 
does it ſerve to be delivered from ſlavery, if a man 
muſt continue to ſtruggle with poverty, neglect and 
old-age? At Paris, on a time, an old Negro quite 
emaciated, ſmoking on a poſt the ſtump of a pipe, 
and almoſt naked in the midſt of winter, ſaid to me 
in a dying tone of voice : © Take pity on a miſerable 
Negro.“ Unfortunate creature, ſaid I to myſelf, 
What good can the pity of ſuch a man as myſelf do 
to thee? Not only thou, but thy whole Nation ſtands 
in need of pity from the powers of Europe! How 
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many times have children, women, old-men, who did 
not ſpeak French, preſented themſelves to me in the 
ſtreets, unable to explain their diſtreſſes and their 
wants but by tears. Not for their ſakes, but for their 
Sovereign's, the Ambaſſadors of their Nations refide 
at Paris. Were there but a ſingle family maintained 
there by the State, ſome one at leaſt might be found 
with whom to weep. Why may it not be permitted 
me one day to behold in the Aſylum which I with to 
provide for them, ſome of the men of the Nations 
who have honoured myſelf with their hoſpitality and 
their tears! I have found ſuch in Holland, in Ruſſia, 
in Pruſſia, who ſaid to me: © Forget a Country 
« which repels you, and paſs your days with us.” 
Some of them have ſaid, what perhaps a rich man of 
my own Country never ſaid to one that was poor: 
„Accept the hand of my ſiſter, and be my brother.” 
But how could I have accepted a hand which would 
have given me a companion for life and a brother; 
when, at a diſtance from my Country, I could no 
longer diſpoſe of my heart ? No, it is not climate nor 
language by which men are diſunited ; but intolerant 
corps and treacherous Courts; for I have every where 
found man at once good and unfortunate. Oh ! with 
what glory would France clothe herſelf, were the to 
open in her boſom a retreat for the wretched of all 
Nations! Happy, could I conſecrate to this hallowed |} 
eſtabliſhment the ſcanty fruits of my labours! Happy! 

could I but finiſh my days, were it but in a hut, on 
ſome rugged cliff of a mountain under the fir and the 


juniper, but beholding at a diſtance, on the hills and 
| | in 
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in the valleys, men formerly disjoined by language, 
government, religion, reunited in the boſom of abund- 
ance and liberty by the hoſpitality of France ! 

To you, O Louis XVI! I addreſs theſe wiſhes. 


who in coavoking the States-general of the King- 


dom, have invited me to form and expreſs them, by 
ſummoning every ſubject to the foot of the Throne. 
To your attention I recommend them, ye Miniſters 
of a Religion which breathes goodwill to men; to 
you I call, generous Nobles, who have an immortal 
glory for the object of your ambition ; ye defenders 
of the People whoſe voice muſt make itſelf heard by 
poſterity : you of every deſcription, who by virtue, 
birth, fortune or talents, conſtitute powers in the 
auguſt Aſſembly of the Nation. I notninate you as 
my repreſentatives in it, ye women oppreſſed by the 
laws, children rendered miſerable by an injudicious 
education, a peaſantry oppreſſed by impoſts, citizens 
forced into celibacy, the feudal ſlaves of Mount Jura, 
the Negroes of our Colonies, ye unfortunate of all Na- 
tions; could your ſorrows and your tears make them- 
ſelves heard in the midſt of that Aſſembly of upright 
and enlightened citizens, the wiſhes which I form in 
your behalf ſhould ſpeedily be transformed into fo 
many Jaws. 

May theſe wiſhes at length be accompliſhed ! At 
fight of a church-ſpire or nobleman's caſtle, riſing 
above exuberant harveſts, may the ſolitary Widow 
purſuing her journey on foot, and the ſtill more un- 
fortunate Mother ſurrounded by periſhing infants, 
ſecretly rejoice as at the fight of a place of refuge 


Ceſtined to protect them, to comfort and to nouriſh 


them! 
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them! Or rather, O, France! through thy rich and 
extenſive plains may no indigent perſon henceforward 
be ſeen; may property of moderate extent diffuſe 
over thy ſurface, to the very heaths, induſtry, abund- 
ance and joy; in thy meaneſt hamlets may every 
young woman find a lover, and every lover a faithful 
wife; may thy mothers behold their crops multiply 
with their families; may thy children be for ever pre- 
ſerved from that fatal ambition which praduces all the 
evils which befal mankind ; may they learn from the 
heart of a mother to live only to love, and to love 
only to propagate life ; and may thy old men, the 
fellow-workers in promoting thy future felicity, cloſe 
their days in hope and tranquillity, which are the gift 
of Heaven to thoſe only who love God and Men. 

O France! may thy Monarch walk about un- 
guarded through the midſt of his children, and ſec 
them in return depoſit at his feet the cheerful tribute 
of affection and gratitude! May the Nations of 
Europe there aſſemble their States- general, and form 
with us but one family of which he may be the head! 
In a word, may all the Nations of the World, whoſe 
unfortunate ſubjects we ſhall have ſuccoured, ſend 
their Deputies thither in proceſs of time, to bleſs God 
in every language of the habitable Globe, and to 
contribute to the relief of Man in all the exigencies 
of human life ! 
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CERTAIN perſons have expreſſed ſurprize that 
after having ſpoken, in my Studies of Nature, of the 


cauſes which were likely to produce the revolution, I 


ſhould have declined to accept any employment in it. 
To this I ſhall make the reply already ſtated: it is 
that for more than twenty years paſt the ſtate of my 
health has not permitted me to mix in any aſſembly, 
political, literary, religious, or even convivial, if 
there be a crowd, and the doors ſhut. Some of my 
ſriends allege that the defire of getting out, and the 
ipaſmodic agitations which I then undergo, ariſe from 
aa over exquiſite ſentiment of liberty: it may be ſo; 
but God forbid I ſhould endeavour to make my in- 
irmities paſs for virtues ! My maladies are real ma- 
ladies ; they are produced by a derangement of my 


nervous ſyſtem, the effect of the rude ſhocks to which 


my life has been expoſed.* Independently of the 


* This malady is much more ancient than is generally imagined. 
1 ſind the following paſſage on the ſubje& toward the beginning o. 
the 54th Epiſtle of Seneca to Lucilins 7 

Longum mihi commeatum dederat mala valetudo ; repente me 
invaſit. Quo genere, inquis? Prorſus merito me inter rogas : adeo 
nullum mihi ignotum eſt. Uni tamen morbo quaſi aſſignatus ſum, 
quem quare Graco nomine apellem, neſcio. Satis enim apt? dici 
uſpirium poteſt. Brevis autem valde & procellæ ſimilis eſt, 
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phyſical cauſes which forbid my mixing with aſſem. 
blies, I had other reaſons of a moral nature. I had 
acquired an experience fo long and fo diſcouraging 
of mankind, that for ſome time paſt I formed the re- 
ſolution of expecting no portion whatever of my hap- 
pineſs from them. I had conſequently retired for 
ſeveral years into one of the lcaſt frequented ſuburbs of 
Paris. There I tried to comfort myſelf with the recol- 
lection of the vain efforts which I had formerly made to 


Intra horam ferè deſinit. Quis enim diu expirat ? Omnia corporis 
aut incommoda aut pericula per me tranſierunt : nullum mihi 
videtur moleſtius : Quidni ? Aliud enim quidquid eſt egrotare eſt, 
hoc eſt, animam agere. Itaque medici hanc meditationem mortis 
vocant. | 
| My indiſpoſition had given me a conſiderably long reſpite ; 
but attacked me all of a ſudden. Of what nature is it, you will 
*© aſk? Good reaſon you have for putting the queſtion : to ſuch a 
degree have I felt every exiſting ſpecies of malady. I am how- 
< ever delivered up as it were to one diſtemper, which I can ſee 
no reaſon for calling by a Greek name; for it may with ſuffi- 
s cient propriety be denominated the ſighing illneſs, The paroxyſm 
« is very ſhort, and reſembles the violence of a tempeſt. It gene. 
rally ſpends itſelf within the hour; for who can remain long in 
“giving up the ghoſt ? All the diſorders and dangers to which the 
human body is expoſed have paſſed through mine, but I know 
no one more inſupportable. How ſo? Every other diſorder, of 
« whatever kind, is only to be fick, but this is actually dying. 
« Phyſicians, on this account, call it meditation of death.” 
This malady, if I am not miſtaken, has a perfect reſemblance to 
the nervous diſorder. It was perhaps to Seneca the ſource of his 
philofophy, which in return alleviated diſeaſe : it inſtructed him 
how to fupport it as well as the atrocities of Nero. Philoſophy then 
is neceſſary to all men, as one may be as violently tormented, in the 
calmeſt retreat, by a ſigh, as by the moſt inhuman tyrant. 
The Epiſtles of Seneca to Lucilius are, in my opinion, his beſt 
production. He compoſed them in his old-age, after having paſſed 


through a long and ſevere ordeal of affliction, | 
ſerve 
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ſerve my Country in reality, by amuſing myſelf about 


it's proſperity in ſpeculation. I imagined in my re- 


tirement that I had ſufficiently acquitted myſelf of my 
duty as a Citizen, by daring, under the old Govern- 
ment, to publiſh the diforders which were going to 
produce the Revolution, and the means which 1 
deemed neceſſary to prevent it, by ſuggeſting a re- 
medy for our calamities, I have attacked in my 
Studies of Nature, publiſhed for the firſt time in 1784, 
the abuſe which has pervaded the Finances, great ter- 
ritorial Properties, the Nobility, the Clergy, Acade- 
mies, Univerſities, Education, &c. ...without health, 
without reputation, without corporation-intereſt, with- 
out patronage, and without fortune, which is of itſelf, 
in the preſent ſtate of the world, equivalent to every 
other reſource. I have to ſay farther, that I had no 
means of ſubſiſtence except a moderate annual gra- 
tuity, which was entirely at the diſpoſal of the de- 
partment whoſe power and irregularity I had chiefly 
combatted, that of the Finances. The benefit which 
[ derived from it was ſo caſual, that it depended from 

year to year on the good pleaſure of the upper Clerk, 

and afterwards on that of the Miniſter, himſelf ſo 

dependent on the will of another, that there were ten 

ſucceſſively in the courſe of two years. I cannot 

conceive the poſlibility of any Writer's finding him- 

ſelf in my ſituation, even among thoſe who have de- 

voted themſelves moſt ſtrenuouſly to the public cauſe. 
John-James was perſonally connected with Grandees 
who were fond of his works; with Miniſters who 
fayoured the publication of them, even by confiſcating 
them; 
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them; with women of beauty and faſhion who de. 
fended them againſt the world; but what is of ill 
more importance, his muſical talents alone were ſuf. 
ficient to procure him an abſolute independence on al! 
the world. For my own part, it was a matter of great 
dubiety, whether I ſhould have any thing of the kind, 
but it was not totally for want of puffers : for I had 
embroiled myſelf, from the very prineiplcs which | 
had laid down, with philoſophers who had at their ab- 
folute diſpoſal moſt of the daily journals, thoſe trum- 
peters of reputation. 

A judgment may be formed of the difficultics 
which I had to ſurmount, by thoſe which I have ac- 
tually encountered in procuring permiſſion to print 
and publiſh my Studies of Nature. I had at firli 
compoſed the greater part of that Work, in furnithed 
lodgings in the rue de la Madeleine, and J arranged 
my materials in a little turret in the rue, neuwve &.. 
Etienne du-Mont, where I have lived four years amidſt 
diſquietudes phyſical and domeſtic of a ſingular na- 
ture. There likewiſe it was that I enjoyed the moſt 
delicious pleaſures of my life, amidft a profound 1o- 
litude, and an enchanting horizon. I ſhould per- 
haps have been there ſtill, had I not been obliged 
by the caprice of the proprietor to quit it, as he 
took a fancy to pull it down ; here I put the laſt hand 
to my Studies of Nature, and here it was I publiſh- 
ed them. My firſt buſineſs was to apply to Chan- 
cery to have my manuſcript inſpected ; but a kind 
of Secretary of the Preſs-department inſiſted on my 
leaving it in his cuſtody. As it was filled with ideas 
peculiar 
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peculiar to myſelf, it would have been very impro- 
per to truſt my Work to the indiſcretion or careleſſ- 
neſs of a Public Office. After repeated ſolicitations 
I prevailed ſo far as to have it ſubmitted to the in- 
ſpection of a Cenſor. He was a very diſtinguiſhed 
literary character: it received his entire approba- 
tion; but, conformably to the regulations, he was 
under the neceſſity of referring me to a Theologian, 
decauſe it contained matter of a moral kind. This 
Gentleman was very much offended that I had. not 
applied to him in the firſt wſtance. Ile diſputed 
every page of my manuſcript with me. He imputed 
dangerous ideas to words the moſt innocent ; he 
found fault, for example, with my having ſaid that 
Louis XVI. had called the Britiſh Americans to li- 
berty; he wiſhed me to retrench the word liberty, 
condemned, as he alleged, by the Keeper of the 
Great Seal, as being the rallying term among Philo- 
ſophers. It coſt me no little pains to make him 
comprehend that I did not mean the liberty of 
thought of the Anglo-Americans, but their political 
liberty, toward effecting which Louis XVI. had con- 
tributed, as all the world knows. He did not chooſe 
that I ſhould expoſe the abuſes of corps, thoſe of the 
Univerſity however excepted, becauſe he was Pro- 
teffor in the Royal College, the rival ſeminary for 
education. I was aſtoniſhed to find how many diſ- 
putes I had to ſuſtain with a Theologian on the ſub- 
ject of my beſt proofs of a ſuperintending Providence. 
Frequently was I on the point of withdrawing my 
papers, telling him I would make my complaint to 
the Chancellor and demand another Cenſor. -But 
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the remedy would have been worſe than the diſeaſe, 
The more you change your Cenſors the more difti- 
cult they become. The laſt named, from the ſpirit 
of corps, or to make a merit of their exactneſs as well 
as the firſt, go on depreciating more and more the 
Work under examination, juſt as clothes-brokers, who 
obſerve a retrograde progreſs in their offers, all under 
the price which the firſt comer had fixed upon a coat. 
I was under the neceſlity therefore, whether I would 
or not, to conſent to ſome retrenchments, particu- 
larly on the ſubject of the Clergy. I ſuppreſſed one 
article in my own opinion of very high importance. 
I propoſed in it, as a ſiudy equally conducive to the 
intereſt of Humanity and of Religion, to oblige young 
Eccleſiaſtics, deſtined to become Miniſters of Charity, 
to ſpend a part of their probationary time and labour 
in Priſons and Hoſpitals, in order to their learning 
how to cure the maladies of the mind, juſt as ſtudents 
in medicine are taught in the ſame places how to re- 
medy thoſe of the body. By means of agrecing to 
make ſome other ſacrifices, my theological Cenſor 
ſent me my manuſcript at the end of three months. 
He affixed not a ſyllable of approbation to it except 
his ſignature ; but he ſhewed” me at the ſame time 
one of a dozen of lines, containing a groſsly fulſome 
eulogium, with theſe words: © Such is the approba- 
* tion I beſtow on Works which give me ſatisfac- 
e tion ;” it was prefixed to a new tranſlation of Ho- 
mer's Odyſſey, which nobody reads. 
I recovered then my Studies of Nature from this 
inquiſition. But I had not yet reached the period of 
my troubles ; the next point was to get them printed. 
It 
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It was likewiſe extremely reaſonable that, ſituated as 
J was, I ſhould derive ſome pecuniary emolument 
from my long and painful labours. I applied accord- 
ingly to a bookſeller, a widow lady connected with 
the Court, whom one of my friends, who held con- 
ſiderable employments under Government, had cried 
up to me as a perſon of ſtrict integrity, and to whom 
he had given me a recommendation. She received 
me at firſt very coolly, on the propoſal I made that 
-ſhe ſhould advance the coſt of printing my book, and 


ſoon as I mentioned my name and that of my friend, 
the aſſumed a ſmiling air, and congratulated herſelf 
on his having thought of her, to procure for her the 
offer of Works of character. I ſhewed her my ma- 
nuſcript, and requeſted ſhe would inform me what 
the expenſe of the impreſſion would amount to. She 
reckoned it would make fix ſmall volumes in duode- 
eimo, and that I might venture on printing 1500 co- 
pies. She then gave me a memorandum of the ex- 
penſe of compoſing, of preſs-work, of paper, of ga- 
thering, of warehouſe rent, of ſtitching, of the al- 
lowance on the ſale to country bookſellers. J took 
down the particulars as ſhe dictated them, and hav- 
ing examined them at home, I found that I ſhould 
ſtill remain ſomewhat in her debt, even ſuppoſing the 
impreſſion to go off rapidly. 1 then entertained 
thoughts of publiſhing at my own riſk in three vo- 
lumes, to diminiſh 'one-half of the expenſe of ſtitch- 


ing and of the abatement to the trade, calculated in 


my memorandum at 15 ſols (7 xd.) a volume, which 


amounted on the whole ſale to thirty-four per cent. 
Vo“. III. Rr | All 
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All the money J had in the world was 600 livre; 
(251.) I found means, with ſome difficulty, to bor- 
row 1200 more from certain opulent. friends, and | 
had no doubt that with ſuch a ſtock of ready money, 
which now amounted to more than a third of the ex- 
penſe, I might enter directly into treaty with a print- 
er, and the rather, that T would give up the whole 
edition to him till he was completely indemnified. 
Theſe conditions were {till more advantageous than 
thoſe on which bookſellers deal, who generally ſettle 
with the ftationer and printer by giving in paymeni 
notes at twelve and even eighteen months; but! 
torgot that I was only an Author, I went then to 
one of the moſt noted printers in Paris, in the belict 
that I ſhould have leſs difficulty to encounter wit! 
a wealthy and enlightened tradeſman. He received 
me at firſt with profound reſpect, and ſhewed me co- 
Pies of all his fineſt editions, imagining I came to be 
a purchaſer ; but no ſooner had I opened my buſi- 
neſs, and enquired at what rate he performed print- 
ing, than he changed countenance. He deigned not 
to anſwer my queſtion, but told me he printed only 
on his own account, and that his preſs was entirely 
devoted to works whoſe merit and ſucceſs were already 
decided. A friend pointed out to me another print- 
er, who had received a favourable impreſſion of me, 
and who wiſhed for nothing more than to enter into 
treaty on the ſubject. This printer acceded to ever 
condition I propoſed, and requeſted that I would put 
my manuſcript into his hands, in order, as he faid, 
to calculate how many ſheets of letter-preſs it w ould 
Make, He ſent it back after a few days, with ai in. 

| timation, 
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{mation that he could not engage in it, becauſe he 


was overtaken with a great preſs of buſineſs. I met 
with ſimilar treatment three or four times ſucceſſive- 
ly from printers of not the leaſt celebrity in Paris. 
After having received my manuſcript they delayed 
putting it to the preſs under various pretexts ; ſome- 
times it was a wiſh to raiſe the price of it, ſometimes 
that of the paper, and when I had agreed to all their 
demands, they reſtored it with information that my 
Work was not adapted to the taſte in faſhion, that 
they had communicated it to connoifſeurs, that it 
never could ſucceed. When they ſaw it take with 
the Public, they thought proper to calumniate me, 
alleging that I had not treated them with ſufficient 
confidence. | 

Theſe different obſtacles, the detail of which 1 
have curtailed, retarded the publication for three 
months longer. At length determined to confide no 
more in reputations ſo falſe, and to recommenda- 
tions which have always involved me in diſtreſs, I 
caſt myſelf on that Providence which never deceived 
me. From an impulſe of my own mind, I applied 
to a printing-office, and having the felicity to ad- 
dreſs myſelf to a man of character, M. Bailly, I im- 
mediately ſtruck a bargain with him and with the 
ſuperintendant of his buſineſs, M. Didot the younger, 
in whom I met with an accommodation and a pro- 
bity which I have every reaſon to celebrate. 


My Work being printed, I experienced new diffi- 


cultics in getting it announced. I ſent copies to the 
moſt popular periodical publications, but as they wait, 
according to cuſtom, for the deeifion of the public 

KISS: judgment, 
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judgment, that they may conform their own to: it, 
the very firſt among them gave no account whateyer 
of it till four months had elapſed. They began wit! 
inſerting certain anonymous ſatyrical ſtrictures upon 
It, and they rejected every commendatory criticiſm 
addrefled to them; they afterwards maintained per- 
fect ſilence on the ſubjects which had given offence 
to Academies, and beſtowed praiſe only on the ſtyle, 
to: which they aſcribed the whole ſucceſs. It was far 
greater than I durſt have expected. Pyratical im- 
preſſious were difperſed all over the country. I was 
informed from Marſeilles that all the provinces were 
filled with thoſe counterfeits, but ſurpriſe was ex- 
preſſed that not a ſingle copy of the genuine edition 
could be got. It appeared that not only all the coun- 
try bookſellers had eonfpired toward effecting the 
ruin of an Author who durſt preſume to have his 
Work printed at his own coſt, but that the Inſpec- 
tors, and even the Supreme Regulator of the Prefs 
gave their. countenance to it. The Inſpector of the 
Preſs at Lyons having ſeveral times received orders 
to look after certain well-known pirates, fo far from 
diſturbing them in their illicit trade, pitied them on 
the contrary, becauſe my bookſeller refuſed to make 
them the allowance which they expected. It is ecr- 
tam, notwithftanding that a multitude of thoſe coun- 
terfeits of my Studies were in circulation among the 
bookſellers of that City, and that one of them whom 
I have elſewhere named, had carried his aflurance 
ſo far as to have them advertiſed: for ſale at his ſhop 
in the catalogue of Leipſic Fair. All my requili- 
tions on the ſubject have been fruitleſs. To whom 
could. 
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corld I apply for redreſs ? One of the principal book- 
ſellers of Marſeilles imported into that city a large 
bale of pirated copies of my Work which was ſeized ; 
the Chancery ordered it to be confiſcated in favour 
of the book-trade of Marſeilles, that is of the very 
pirates. I was well aware that an unconnected man 
had no chance of obtaining juſiice againſt one who 
belonged to a corps. I dreamed therefore of oppoſ- 
ing the corps of literati to that -of bookſellers, .but 
vanity diſunites the former, and intereſt cements the 
latter. A young poet, member of ſeveral Lyceums 
and Academies, having come to pay me a viſit, I 
talked to him of the benefit which might accrue to 
men of letters diffuſed in reputable aſſociations all 
over the kingdom, if they would mutually watch 
over each other's intereſts, by ſetting their faces 
againſt pyratical publications. This ſon of Apollo 
treated my idea with ſovereign contempt. It was not | 
in my power to make him comprehend that to live 
on the fruits of a man's own labour muſt be more 
honourable than to cringe to the great for a penſion, 
and to confer benefits on bookſellers more creaitable 
than to receive them from ſuch hands. 

Nevertheleſs from amidit ſo many thorns, I picked 
up many flowers and ſome fruit. Letters of congra- 
tulation crowded in upon me from every quarter. 
My ancieat ſervices, brought into view by popular 
favour, procured for me a ſinall annual gratification 
which the King from an impui'e of his own benevo- 
lence beſtowed on me. Theſe firſt-fruits of fortune, 
Joined with ſome others which had an appearance of 
ſolidity, and eſpecially the profits of two editions of 
| Rr 3 my 
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my book prompted me to realize a defire which ! 
had long entertained. It was to go and proſecute 
my Studies of Nature in the boſom of Nature. 1 
wiſhed to make myſelf maſter of a little ſpot of 
ground, where, remote from men unjuſt and jealous, 
I could go on to amuſe myſelf with determining the 
cauſes of the Tides, and of the Currents of the Ocean, 
which alternately flow from the ices of each Pole by 
means of the half-yearly action of the Sun. I had 
raiſed the evidence of that important truth up to de- 
monſtration; but I was aſtoniſhed at the indifference 
of our Marine Boards, and of our Academies, reſpect- 
ing an object ſo deeply intereſting to Navigation, and 
to the mutual commerce of mankind ; aſſociations 
which have formed fo many enterprizes dreadfully 
expenſive, and frequently uſeleſs to the Nation and 
to mankind. I wiſhed farther to colle& ſome new 
harmonies in the delicious ftudy of plants, and, above 
all, to continue the Arcadia, the firſt book of which 
I had publiſhed. To theſe ideas of public felicity 
projects of perſonal happineſs attached. The ſenti- 
ment of this had all the ſweetneſs of reſtoration to 
health. I was on the point of reducing all this to 

reality when the Revolution took place. 
Solicited with importunity by the people of the 
quarter where 1 refided, who entertained a high opi- 
nion of me becauſe I had written a book, I made an 
effort on my health to aſſiſt at the firſt Aſſembly ot 
our diſtrict. I there learned by experience that my 
Studies had neither diminiſhed my infirmities, nor 
the Revolution inſpired the citizens with wiſdom. 
Fey all eke at once. 1 ventured to bring forward 
| three 
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three propoſitions : The firſt, That no object ſhould 
be publicly deliberated upon till three days after it 
had been propoſed, that every one might preſerve 
his liberty of judging; The ſecond, That votes 
ſhould not be given vid voce, but by ballot, in or- 
der to preſerve liberty of ſuffrage ; The third, That 
the National Aſſembly ſhould be permanent, and 
it's members removable every three years, by taking 
in one-third of new members every year. They 
would not ſo much as take the trouble to diſcuſs my 
propoſitions, except the maſter of a boarding-houſe, 
who combatted the permanency of the Aſſembly, and 
who was afterwards named Elector. They had al- 
ready conferred the ſame honour on me, but I gave 
in my reſignation next day on account of the ſtate 


of my health, both moral and phyſical. I had juſt. 


experienced what I knew well enough before, that 
the People deſire the public good, but that Corps 
aim only at private emolument. Beſides, ſuppoſing 
my indiſpoſitions had permitted me to act, I ſhould 
have been greatly at a loſs what part to take. I was 
attached to the People from a ſenſe of duty, and 
from a principle of gratitude to the King, on whoſe 
bounty J had ſubſiſted for twelve years paſt. I had 
oppoſed ariſtocratic deſpotiſm, and I could not flat- 
ter popular anarchy. I perceived among the leaders 
of the People men who had moſt amply profited by 
Court fayour, and in the Court-party ſome who had 
moſt groſsly flattered the People. I knew them on 
both ſides to be actuated by ambition, that is, ac- 
cording to my doctrine, men of the moſt dangerous 
character. They know nothing of friendſhip or of 
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equality, though the words are inceſſantly in their 
mouth : if you preſume to walk by their ſide you 
become their enemy, and if behind them, their ſlaye, 
One is obliged in their ſociety to be a hypocrite, or 
profeſſedly wicked. I did not wiſh to make myſelf 
a worſe man, by labouring to make others hettcr. 
There were likewiſe, in truth, at the head of the Re- 
volution men virtuous, difintereſted, ſage, enlighten- 
ed, who, through the whole courſe of their life had 
never deviated from their avowed principles ; but it 
was not eaſy to gueſs into what a train this new or- 
der of things, whoſe plan as yet had no exiſtence, 
would lead even them. 
All theſe changes produced no more illuſion on 
my mind than that of the Theatre, where the ſame 
performers only change dreſſes and names. I found 
again in our new political order our ancient citizens, 
Juſt as in our new geography of France her ancient 
limits. Men ſucceed each other like running waters, | 
but they no more change their paſſions than the river 
does it's channel; the fame ambitions always dif- 
played themſelves, with this difference, that thoſe of 
the little had ſurpaſſed thoſe of the great; all had 
ſtruggled without reſpect for the laws, ancient and 
modern. I have myſelt been the victim of this more 
ways than one, firſt on occaſion of a burying-ground 
achoining to my garden, interdicted as a nuiſance 
cight years ago, and ſeized by the Commune, who 
have made it a focus of putreſcence by daily inter- 
ments: afterwards on the ſuhject of my Works, be- 
come a prey to pirates. To no purpoſe did J pre- 
ſent my complaints to the Juſtice of Peace, to the 
Section, 
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Section, to the Municipality, to the Department; 


what is ſtill worſe, an appearance of giving me re- 
dreſs was aſſumed, and the abuſes were permitted to 
remain unreformed, though they directly attack the 
municipal laws, and the rights of perſonal property. 
The Law may appear deaf to the remonſtrances of 
an individual, becauſe it may be ſuppoſed taken up 
with objects of greater importance; but when once 
it has liſtened to them, found them juſt, and yet 
gives no redreſs, it falls into contempt from a belief 
of it's impotency. I have myſelf contributed towards 
covering it's weakneſs, by not laying my grievances 
before the Public. I conſidered the Law in the light 
of a wretched mother amidſt ungrateful and diſobe- 
dient children. But how could I have increaſed the 
number of them? Whatever employment I had un- 
dertaken, I muſt have adopted the intereſts of a 
party, promiſed and deceived, obſerved abuſes and 
overlooked them, and obeyed the People in every 
thing, in order to have the appearance of governing 
them. With ſo many reaſons for keeping at a diſ- 
tance from our tumultuous Aſſemblies, I had at leaſt 
as many for renouncing my intention of total retire- 
ment. Our plains were in a ſtate of ſtill greater agi- 
tation than our cities. A man ought never to reckon 
on happineſs out of himſelf, and if there be for him 


an inviolable aſylum, it can be no where but in his 
own conſcience. I had been offered agreeable and 


peaceful retreats out of the Kingdom, hut I could 
not have ſtood the reproaches of my own mind had I 
abandoned my Country in her ſtate of criſis. Though 
it was not in my power to calm the ſpirit of anarchy 
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which was ſubyerting every thing, I could exerciſe 
ſome ſmall influence over the minds of individuals, 
by tempering the ardor of one, by ſtimulating another, 
by conſoling a third. We aſſign a value too high to 
public, and too low to the private virtues. In a ſtorm 
no leſs {kill is requiſite to manage a gondola than the 
Bucentaur. We muſt not form a judgment of the 
goodneſs of machines from the magnitude of their 
movements: if the great produce a greater effect 
than the ſmall, it is only becauſe their levers are 
longer. The ſame thing holds as to the virtues. It 
is unqueſtionably certain that if, at a critical period, 
wyery Citizen would re-eſtabliſh order in his own 
houſe only, general order would ſpeedily reſult from 
the prevalence of univerſal domeſtic order. I com- 
forted myſelf therefore, remaining in my phyſical 


and moral ſolitude, with the perſuaſion that not hav- 


ing adopted the intereſt of a party, I was more in a 
condition to diſcover the national intereſt, and that 
if I was capable of promoting it, I could do ſo in 2 
manner more laſting through the medium of the 
Preſs, which J had attempted ſucceſsfully, than by 
means of ſpeech which I had not much practiſed. 

In conſequence of this, though my Studies of Na- 
ture had to me a charm inexpreſſible, I ſuſpended 


them to engage in thoſe of ſociety. I wrote the 
Wiſhes of a Recluſe. Of all my Works it is that on 


which I have beſtowed moſt labour, and with which 


I am the leaſt ſatisfied. My object in this under- 


taking was to reconcile the intereſts of a Prince who 


Had laid me under obligations ; of a Clergy whe 
had exprefled for me ſomething more than indiffer- 
| ence, 
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ence, becauſe I had refuſed to ſolicit benefits at theit 


hand; of the Great who had repelled me; of Miniſ- 
ters who had dcceived me; of their Flatterers who 
had calummated me; of Academies which had 
thwarted me. The iime of public vengeance was 
come, and I could have blended my own with it, 


but faithful to my motto, I would not ſo much as 


reſtore in my /7/hes the articles which the Cenſor 
had retrenched in my Studies. The men of whom I 
had reaſon to complain were too miſerable; I choſe 
rather to ſuppreſs ſome objects of national intereſt 
than gratify my private reſentments. I propoſed then 
to myſelf to preſerve the ancient community of my 
Country, only by pruning it's great trees, to admit 
the air and the ſun to the ſmaller. My wiſhes have 
been far exceeded. We have had lopping off by the 
head, plucking up by the root, and re-planting on a 
very fine plan no doubt; but the trees are always 
the ſame. The old are incapable of taking root 
again, becauſe they are old; the young will be chok- 
ed for want of being properly diſpoſed ; there is no 
hope therefore but from the nurſery-grounds. 

A folid Conſtitution can be reared on no other 
foundation but that of a national education. Not- 
withſtanding my ancient labours, I dared to under- 
take this, by following out the chain of natural laws, 
of which I had pointed out ſome links in my Studies. 
The Rights of Man are merely reſults from them. 
This great work requires time, repoſe, health and 
talents; all of them bleſſings which are not at my 


diſpoſal ; but at leaſt I have endeavoured to fulfil the 
duties of a Citizen, I have not even loſt fight of 
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tranſient circumſtances which I thought might proye 
of ſome utility. When after the King's return from 
the frontiers the Kingdom divided into two parties, 
the one of which wanted to change France into a 
Republic, and the other to preſerve Monarchy, and 
every thing wore the appearance of civil and foreign 
War, I haſtened to recel the People to a ſenſe of the 
ancient obligations which they lay under to their 
Monarch, and the Monarch to a ſenſe of what he 
owed to his People. I ſent my obſervations, ſupport- 
ed by a powerful recommendation, to the Editor of 
the Mercury and of the Momtor, but he did no! 
think proper to publiſh them.“ "They met with ne 
| better 


I did not then know that this Editor had any influence over 
thoſe Journals, as he has ſince avowed. He has at the fame time 
publiſhed, in a Petition to the Electors of Paris, that he had a 
great deal over men of letters, andghat he had even M. de Buffon 
in his pay. Fe 

In that ſame little Work he has the goodneſs to ſympathize wit 
me. as the victim of the piracies of bookſellers, whoſe douceurs it 
is true I never would receive. But what appeared to me very 
ſtrange in it, is a propoſition he brings forward of making the 
fortune of Authors, by ſecuring to them the property of their W orks 
for fourteen years: on condition that at the termination of ſuch 
period any bookſeller might be at liberty to print them.“ He 
had done me the honour previouſly to communicate this propolu 
to me in converſation. I ſaid to him: „It is juſt as if the gar 
** deners of Boulogne demanded that the fine gardens which you 
* have there ſhould fall into their common ſtock, becauſe yor 
* have enjoyed them for more than fourteen years paſt. The pro- 
«© perty of a literary work is ſtill more ſacred than that of a gar- 
„den.“ He replicd, © That ſuch a Law exiſted in England, and 
that he meant to apply for one of a ſimilar nature in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly.“ I do not know whether ſuch a Law actually 


_ exiks, but on the ſuppeſition that it does, we ought to go to ow: 
x neighbours 
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better reception from another Journal of very exten- 
ive circulation. I then experienced what I knew 
before hand, that there are very few public papers at 
the ſervice of a man who does not belong to any 
particular corps. Having, however, addreſſed my 


neighbours in queſt of good laws and not of abuſes, The Engliſh, 
ſhut up in an ifland, have undoubtedly more abundant means of 
preventing the introduction of counterfeits, but this does not hold 
ax to France. It is certain that our ancient Adminiſtration, with 
their ſpies, their guards, their inſpectors, and the whole of their 
deſpotiſm, never could prevent the practice. How then could the 
new one carry the point, when liberty was enthroned, as at this 
day, when cities have no gates, no barriers, no cuſtom-houſe 
officers * Thus then an Author, after having been for fourteen 
years a prey to pirates muſt terminate his courſe by falling into 
the jaws of bookſellers. A merchant, accordingly, a huſband- 
man, a manufacturer, ſhali be able to acquire, by their labour, a 
property tranſmiſſible for ever to their children, and a literary 
man, who has frequently deſerved better of his Country, muſt be 
excluded from the ſame rights: he would ſee himſelf ſtripped of 
the property of his Works at the end of fourteen years 


: the pur=- 


in defiance of the laws, a parcel of ſcoundrels would gulp up the 
hrit fruits of them, and under the protection of law, opulent 
bookſellers would finiſh the plunder by giving ſplendid editions 
of his Works. The Aﬀembly is too wiſe not to reject the in- 
famous propoſition whoſe injuſtice I have juſt demonſtrated ; it 
ought on the contrary to thunder it's indignation againſt thoſe 
who employ ſo many artifices to plunder literary men of the ſlow- 
ly productive fruits of their tedious labours: "The leaders of Ad- 
miniſtration have hitherto pretended that they poſſoſſed not tlie 
means of preventing piracies. There is one method, and a very 
imple one, puniſh the ſellers of them. Bookſellers ought not to 
be allawed the plea of ignorance :; every man in the trade ſhould 
be capable of diſtinguiſhing a ſpurious from a genuine edition of 
a book, as every goldimith ought to know tae diſtinction between 
copper and gold. e | | 


K obſerva- 


ſuits of his youth would no longer belong to him in his old age: 
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obſervations to the Compiler of the Paris Advertiſet. 
they were publiſhed in time ſufficient to produce a 
good effect even in the National Aſſembly. I have 
fince inſerted them toward the beginning of the Ad- 
vertiſement prefixed to the fourth Edition of my 
Studies of Nature. They contain nothing very re- 
markable except the circumſtance to which I had 
deſtined them, and the authority of Fenelon and of 
the ancient Laws of Minos reſpecting the duties of 
Kings, perfectly conformable to the decrecs of the 
Conſtituent National Aſſembly. 

Since that epocha, I have employed myſelf in 
digeſting ſome ideas relative to our Conſtitution; 
they are a natural ſequel to the Miſſies of a Reclife. 
I have been ſo much the more encouraged to produce 
the ſecond, that many of the firſt have been realized 
by the Aſſembly. Nay others of them appear to have 
been neglected merely on account of embarraſſing 
circumſtances which attached to particular caſes, 
Such is that of the impoſt of ſurplus rate, on great 
territorial eſtates, which would have become an ob- 
ſtacle to the ſale of the national property. This object 
merits all the attention of the preſent Legiſlature, it it 
means to give oppoſition to the progreſs of an ariſto- 
cracy which formerly juby erted Greece and the Ro- 
man Empire. 

When my Mies of a Recluſe appeared, they 
pleaſed but a very ſmall proportion of readers. They 
were by no means agreeable to the Clergy and No- 
bility, becauſe I ſeemed to them to have extended 
much too far the rights of the People. They w ould 
have been acceptable to the People whoſe rights! 

maintained, 
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maintained, if, at that time employed in overcoming 


the reſiſtance of the corps which oppreſſed them, 


they had not learned to extend them as far as their 
power. The Conſtituent Aſſembly, ſupported by 
popular favour, has in it's decrees gone much farther 
than I did,in my Wiſhes. Thoſe who then thought 
them too bold, have ſince found them very moderate. 
On the other hand, our Legiſlators were placed in a 
moſt embarraſſing ſituation. 'They were, relatively 
to the State tumbling into ruin, like architects qur- 
veying a crazy building which it is propoſed to re- 
pair. The hammer once applied to the walls, it is 
found neceſſury to pull down the fabric to the toun- 
dation. It would have been deſirable no doubt that 


a ſingle architect had by himſelf traced the whole 


plan of re-conſtruction, tor the fake of greater unity 
of deſign. Notwithſtanding the different views of 
our Legiſlators, and the difficulties of every kind 
which they had to encounter, there are parts of our 
Conſtitution ſo excellent, that it may be affirmed to 
be the moſt conducive to the happineſs of the People 
at large that has hitherto appeared in Europe. 

It is with the firſt plans of Empires as with thoſe 
of our ancient Cities; moſt of the ſtreets aſſume a 
winding direction. I have never even ſeen any high- 
road in the open country drawn in a ſtrait line, from 
the bias which is natural to man: they all proceed in 
a ſerpentine progreſſion. This demonſtrates that it 
is not eaſy to advance ſtraight forwards, even for 
thoſe who mean to do ſo, and that to draw his path 
by the line a man has need of inyariable points in his 
horizon, Thoſe of the earth are to be met with only 
| in 
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in the Heavens, as they know who have made the 
tour of the Globe. 

There is reaſon to believe that our new Conſtitu- 
tion will be durable, becauſe it is in a great meaſurc 
founded on the Rights of Man, which are themſelves 
derived from the celeſtial and immutable Laws of 
Nature. 

All the miſeries with which the State was ovcr- 
whelmed aroſe folely from the private ambition of 
corps. The monecyed men had got hold of her fi- 
nances; the Parhaments, of her juſtice; the Nobility, 
of. her honour ; the Clergy, of her conſcience ; the 
Academies, of her underſtanding. All of them held 
the national body faſt bound, without the power of 
making the ſlighteſt movement but for their particu- 
lar intereſts. 

Happily for the Public they aid not harmonize. 
While they were a-quurrelling the Nation diſengaged 
her hands and in part burſt afunder her chains. The 
principal remaining fetter to be ſhaken off is that of 
gold ; gold alone giving now-a-days the means of 
gratifying every ſpecies of ambition, ambition of every 
ſpecies reſolves itſelf into that of having gold. It is 
in order to get gold that the plough and the ſhip arc 
put in motion, that a man becomes an Artiſt, a 
Magiſtrate, a Prieſt, a Soldier, a Doctor, that Nations 
make Peace and War, and our Eſtates-General them- 
ſelves aſſembled. Gold is the prime mover of the 
body ſocial, juſt as the Sun, whoſe emblem and pcr- 
haps whoſe production it is, conſtitutes that of the 
univerſe. But as the Sun itfelf would deſtroy the 
world did not Divine Wiſdom regulate it's effects, 

10 
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ſo gold would deſtroy ſociety did not a found policy 
direct it's influence. By policy I mean not the 
modern art of deceiving mankind, which is a great 
vice, but, according to the etymology of the word, 
the antique art of governing them, which is a great 
virtue, and is an emanation from Sovereign wiſdom. 
The greateſt miſchief which gold can produce in a 
State is when it accumulates in a ſmall number of 
hands; it is as if the rays of the Sun were to fix in the 
Torrid Zone, and abandon the reſt of the Globe to 
darkneſs and ice. It is neceſſary therefore to keep a 
watchful eye over men who poſſeſs the means of at- 
tracting to themſelves all the gold of the kingdom. 
Theſe are Miniſters of State, men of overgrown capi- 
tals, the Nobility and Clergy : Miniſters, by means of 
the Royal influence; capitaliſts by that of their money ; 
the Nobility, by that of arms; the Clergy, by that of 
conſcience. We have to oppoſe to Miniſters, the 
National Aſſembly; to moneyed men, the depart- 
ments; to the Nobility the national guards; to the 
Clergy, the municipalities. It is undoubtedly in the 
view of balancing the forty-four thouſand Signiories 
and church preferments in the Kingdom, which were 
at the head of the military and ſpiritual power of 
France, that the forty-four thouſand municipalities 
were created. The day will undoubtedly come when 
the ancient and modern powers ſhall amalgamate, 
and have no object but one, the felicity of Man; 
but, in expectation of the period when all reſent- 
ments ſhall be extinguiſhed, and the national intereſt 
ſhall have taken place of the ſeparate intereſts of 
corps, we are going to ſuggeſt ſome conſiderations 
Vox. III. ? 8 | reſpecting 
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_ reſpecting the dangers we have to apprehend, and the 
remedies with which we are provided againſt them. 
They are conſequences of the very decrees of the 
conſtituent Aſſembly, which did not fit long enough 
to provide for every caſe. The more abundant it's 
harveſt has been, the more has been left us to glean, 


Of Minifters and of the National Aſſembly. 

One of the moſt judicious decrees of the Conſtituent 
National Aſſembly, is that which declares the perſon 
of the King inviolable, and Miniſters alone reſponſible 
for his miſtakes. I ſhall not here repeat what I have 
ſaid elſewhere reſpecting the perſonal character of the 
King : it is ſufficient to hint that he was the prime 
mover of our liberty. He well deferved theretore, 
on more accounts than one, the honourable prero- 
gative which renders his perſon facred as the law it- 
ſelf with the execution of which he is intruſted. But 
it belonged to him bęſides in quality of King; Kings 
are deceived only by thoſe who ſurround them. Aer» 
himſelf would have been conſtrained to act virtuouſly 
had the Roman Senate puniſhed his crimes in his 

Miniſters. 
Miniſters alone then his the means of 3 
ing a ſtruggle with the Aſſembly, by oppoſing to it 
part of the national force, of which the principal 
nerve is money. I. By a dangerous application of 
the revenues of the civil liſt which amount to thirty 
millions a year, (1,250,000l.) 2. By the diſtribution 
of many lucrative employments, which may procure 
for them creatures innumerable both without and 


| within the Kingdom, 8. Becauſe the period of their 
adminiſtration 
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adminiſtration not being limited, they poſſeſs a great 
advantage over the members of the Aſſembly who are 
changed every two years. Thus they have over the 
National Aſſembly a preponderancy of money, of 
credit, and of time, which alone operates many reyo- 
lutions. 

It is neceſſary therefore, I. That the National Aſ- 
ſembly ſhould look out ſharply over the diſburſements 
of the civil liſt, in caſes where it might be employed 
to corrupt it's own members, or even thoſe of the 
department Aſſemblies, municipal or primary. This 
offence is the crime of high-treaſon againſt the State; 
a corrupting Miniſter ought to be declared ſtill more 
culpable than a corrupted Repreſentative. 

II. The National Aſſembly ought hkewiſe to pay 
particular attention to the patriotic character of per- 
ſons employed by Miniſtry as ſervants of the public. 
It ought eſpecially to be obſerved, conformably to 
the Conſtitution, that in the choice of ſuch perſons 
regard be had to ability and not to birth, If this 1s 
not vigilantly looked after, it may ſhortly happen that 
moſt of thoſe employed in the functions of the State, 
Officers in the Army and Navy, as well as Conſuls, 
torcign Miniſters and Ambaſſadors, ſelected by ill- 
intentioned Miniſters, may find themſelves in a con- 
dition to effect a counter- revolution by operations 
conducted in concert both within and without the 
kingdom. It would be caſy for them to render this 
a deſirable object to the People, by contriving to pro- 
duee a ſcarcity of corn, by encouraging high-way 
robberies and religious quarrels; for the People, fa- 
tigued with the recent eoncuſſions of the Revolution, 
e 812 and 
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and beholding their calamities increaſe, would not fail 
to impute them to the National Aſſembly which they 
have intruſted with the care of remedying them. They 
would be diſpoſed this way ſo mueh the more violent- 
ly, that they are naturally given to change, and that 
living, eſpecially in the capital, on the luxury of the 
great who have there fixed their habitation, they are 
with reſpect to theſe in a ſtate of natural dependence, 
ariſing from the opulence of the one and the neceſſi- 
tics of the other, a relation which does not hold be- 
tween theſe laſt and the poor and tranfient members 
of the National Aſſembly. This difpoſition to general 
mutability and difcontent may be farther powerfully 
ſtimulated by factious and mercenary journaliſts. 
Before the Conſtitution was completed, every writer 
undoubtedly had a right to diſcuſs it ; but now that 
it is ſanctioned by the King, received by the Nation, 
confirmed by the ſecond Aflembly of it's Deputies 
freely elected, no farther diſcuſſion ought to be per- 
mitted except with a view to amelioration. Finally 
the Conſtitution may be ſubverted by a multitude of 
unprincipled indigent wretches, moſt of whom would 
ſell their ſhare of public liberty for a crown-piece: 
they might be made ſo much the more eaſily the 
principal inſtruments of a counter-revolution that 
they recollect their having been powerfully efficient 
in producing the firſi. All theſe conſiderations mult 
appear of ſerious importance to the Aſſembly. They 
will prevent theſe evils by ſtopping up the ſource. It 
ought to be decreed that Miniſters thall be reſponſi- 
ble for the conduct of the public ſervants whom 
they nominate, as they are for the orders of the 80. 

| yere1gl 
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yereign. They ſhould be made to anſwer at once for 
the emanation of thoſe orders and for their execu- 
tion. 

III. It appears to me that our Deputies remain too 
ſhort time in place. I could have wiſhed that inſtead 
of two years, three at leaſt had been the term of 
their ſervice. Many of them in fact relinquiſh ſub- 
ſtantial and lucrative ſittlations for the ſake of a tran- 
ſitory benefit which ſcarcely indemnifies them for the 
ſacrifices which they have made. Such are, among 
others, Gentlemen of the Law who have ſupplied fo 
many aſſertors of public liberty. I could likewiſe 
have wiſhed that a third part of the Aſſembly had 
been renovated every three years. Apprehenſion was 
entertained, we are told, of their forming themſelves 
into a perpetual ariſtocracy. But may not their total 
revolution involve that of the Conſtitution ? A new 
Aſſembly loſes a great deal of time, before it gets into 
the train of doing buſineſs. In troublous times a 
total renovation may become extremely dangerous. 
The veſſel of the State, by changing her crew in 
ſtormy weather, may be overſet under fail, or driven 
out of her courſe. Every movement 1s an object of 
apprehenſion in critical ſeaſons. Would a State 
make a complete renovation of her army in preſence 
of the enemy, to replace it with inexperienced troops. 
How then dares ſhe, in preſence of ſo many enemies 
to her beſt intereſts, ſubſtitute in room of an Aſſem- 
bly who has defended them, one entirely new, moſt 
of whoſe members know only thoſe of the depart- 
ments which have elected them? Many months muſt 
Flapſe before they can enter into ideas of public bufi- 
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neſs, and put it into a regular train. It is poſſible, 
in my opinion, to avoid the danger of a permanent 
ariſtocracy on the one hand, and of a ſudden and 
total revolution on the other, in renovating the 
members of the Aſſembly by a third part every year, 
in other words, cach department ſhould every year 


turn out a third of it's old Deputies, and elect a 


new third to ſupply their place. There would thence 
reſult two great benefits to the Nation; it would be 
able to exclude ſuch of the Deputies as might lic 
under ſuſpicion of being corrupted, without inflicting 
a ſtigma upon them, as their diſmiſſion would be a 
reſult of the very law under which they had been 
elected, and it would preſerve perpetually the right 
of watching over the National Repreſentatives, and 
of keeping alive public ſpirit in the Aſſembly. The 
duration of the Aſſembly might even be lengthened 
out to five years, by renewing the fifth part of it 
every year. bees 

Such are the precautions which I deem neceſſary to 
the duration of the Conſtitution, and to give to the 
National Aſſembly a preponderancy which may render 
it reſpectable in the eyes of the People, and enable it 
to maintain a ſtruggle with advantage againſt Mini- 


ſters of State. It is to be hoped however that they 


will one day become ſuperfluous. Many of our Mi- 
niſters appointed by the King, are animated by his 
patriotic ſpirit, and feel that their glory, like his, 

conſiſts in the national felicity. | 
There is one method, in my apprehenfion, to direct 
their love of glory. Various decrees have been made 
as a guard againſt their ill-intentions, but not one in 
favour 
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ſavour of their good offices. This is pointing them 
out to the Nation as enemies, and tempting them to 
become ſo. They are too much to be pitied in having 
every thing to fear from a Nation that miſtruſts them, 
and very little to hope from a King who has no longer 
blue ribbands and dukedoms to give away. I could 
wiſh therefore that the Nation would aſſume the pre- 
rogative of rewarding them in a manner worthy of 
herſelf. Thus, after ten years ſervice, the Aſſembly 
might take a review of their conduct, and in the 
event of it's being found conſtitutional and irre- 
proachable, decree them the honour of a ſtatue. It 
might be placed at the baſis of the King's, raifed 
under the cupola of a temple ſacred to Memory and 
decreed in the ſame manner. Then, inſtead of ſeeing 
our Kings on horſeback, elevated on a pedeſtal, 
flanked by Nations enchained, or by allegorical 
figures of the virtues, we ſhould behold them on 
foot, ſurrounded by their good Miniſters, of whom 
one might hold Neptune's trident, another the ca- 
duceus of Mercury, a third the thunder of Jupiter, 
or, what is ſtill better, his horn of plenty. To theſe 
ſymbols might be added inſcriptions and bas-reliefs 
repreſenting the principal acts of their adminiſtration. 
This monument, acceſſible on every fide, would 
figure wonderfully well in the centre of a public 
ſquare, or on the banks of the Seine, according to 
the predominant inclination of the Prince. The 
People form a tolerably accurate judgment of the 
character of ſeveral of their Kings from the ſituations 
in which their ſtatues are placed: they believe that 
Louis XV. was fond only of hunting, becauſe his is 
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out of the City; Louis XIV. of magnificence, becauſe 
he is ſurrounded by the grand Hotels of the Place de 
Vendome and that of Victory; Louis XIII. of the 
Nobility, becauſe he is in the Place Royale, in the 
Marais, the ancient refidence of the Court; Her, 
IV. of the People, becauſe he is in the centre of that 
popular walk, the Pont-Neuf. I ſhould however 
deem Henry much more reſpectable, did we ſee at 
the four angles of his pedeſtal, inſtead of ſo many 
flaves in chains, the ſage Duplefiis Mornay, the up- 
right Sully, the virtuous La Noue, and ſome others 
of the King's friends who, like himſelf, loyed the 
People. Our capital is by no means deficient in re- 
ſpect of new ſituations. It's market places will pre- 
ſent fome that are very intereſting to ſuch of our Mo- 
narchs as ſhall place their delight in the midſt of the 
plenteouſneſs of their ſubjects. — 


Of Moneyed Men and the Departments. 


Gold is the ſole mover of our politics; in order to 
have it, Powers forget the very firſt principles oi 
morality and juſtice. Howeyer difficult it may be in 
theſe times to refute errors ſanctioned by public opi- 
nion and reduced to practice, -I ſhall begin this para- 
graph by ſuggeſting ſome reflections which may ſerve 
to guard us againſt them at leaſt for the future. The 
ſubject which I mean to treat is the invitation which 
the Miniſter of Finance addreſſed to the Citizens, tc 
advance the fourth of their reyenuc as a patriotic 
contribution. 1. This invitation was ſubreptitious, 
becauſe that was made a civil obligation which bore 
the name of an offer purely voluntary. 2. The Law 

promulgated 
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promulgated on that occaſion is impolitic, becauſe 
men ought never to be tempted to balance between 
intereſt and conſeience; and it in fact produced a 
great number of falſe declarations. The Aflembly 


acted very wiſely in not permitting the farther ag- 


gravation of falſe oaths. 3. This Law is inquiſitorial; 
it obliges Citizens publicly to diſcloſe the ſecrets of 
their fortunes, after the Exchequer has for ſo many 
ages abuſed their confidence, and when it ſtill con- 
tinues the abuſe by making an obligatory duty 6f an 
act of good will; it reduces ſuch of them as, ap- 
parently, are living at their caſe, but in reality are 
not in a condition to contribute, to the cruel alter- 
native of publiſhing their indigence or of paſſing for 
bad Citizens. Theſe conſiderations ſo moral in their 
nature, induced Louis XIV. to prevent the execution 
of a ſimiliar project. With all his deſpotiſm, he durft 
not penetrate into the ſecrets of families. He had 
his qualms of conſcience, ſays the Duke of Saint- 
Simon. 4. This Law is inequitable, for it does not 
proportion the contribution to the fortune of the per- 
ſons aſſeſſed. A man who lives in ſuperfluity is more 
in a condition to pay the fourth of his income than 
one who has barely what is neceſſary. Nay more, 
he who poſſeſſes a revenue of a thouſand livres of 
ground rent is as rich again as he who is only a life 
annuitant to that amount, and he again is ſtill more 
ſo than one who derives the like income from an em- 
ployment which he may loſe immediately after having 
paid his contribution. All the three nevertheleſs, 
though of very unequal fortune, contribute equally, 
W is e to the very ſpirit of the Law. 
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5. Finally, from all theſe incoherencies this has re. 
ſulted, that the wealthieſt capitaliſts who keep the 
greateſt part of their fortune concealed in their port. 
folios, have contributed the leaſt, if a judgment is to 
be formed from their declarations. It was however, 
in part, to clear the intcreſt of their claims upon the 
State that a patriotic contribution has been deinand— 
ed. There can be no doubt that the patriot Minitier 
who propoſed the meaſure, and the Aſſembly which 
voted it, were actuated by the beſt motives ; but 
amidſt the troubles which preſſed upon them, they 
were incapable of foreſeeing hazardous conſequences. 
They could have ſettled it on the ſame baſis as thoſe 
of municipal impoſts. God forbid that I ſhould ſug- 
geſt to bad conſciences the means of cluding the 
Law; every good Citizen is bound to ſupport the 
Laws, even when unjuſt. My only wiſh was that our 
faults paſt might ſerve as leflons for the tune to come. 
The Conſtituent Aſſembly has been oftener than once 
hurried on by the influence of the moneyed intereſi. 
Such was that which obliged every Citizen to pay the 
direct impoſt of a mark in ſilver as a qualification to 
be elected one of it's members. By aboliſhing it, the 
Aſſembly has demonſtrated that it had a very differ- 
ent ſtandard from that of money for appreciating 
merit, and that there were wanting to it's Conſtitu- 
tion other moving principles beſides thoſe of fortune. 

Now that capitaliſts are deprived of the means of 
turning their capital to account, by the ſuppreſſion 
of venal employments, of public loans, and by and 
by of the agio of the great aſſignats by the ifluing of 


{mall ones, there is reaſon to apprehend that their 
ayidity 
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avidity may gulp up all the lands of the kingdom. I 


know no other method of prevention but the impoſi- 
tion of a ſurplus rate which ſhall increaſe in propor- 
tion to the accumulation of territorial property. I 
have propoſed that mode in the firſt part of this 


Work, and it has given umbrage to the rich, though 


it go to the promotion of even their private intereſt, 
but the ſafety of the State depends upon it. I have 
demonſtrated in ſeveral paſſages of my Studies them- 
ſelves, that exceſſive acquiſition of territoriak pro- 
perty had occaſioned the ruin of Greece, of the Ro- 
man Empire, and of ſeveral kingdoms of Africa, if 
the teſtimony of Pliny and Plutarch is to be believed. 
1 have there obſerved, that they had contributed in 
a great meaſure to that of Poland, and I have point- 
ed out the miſeries which they had produced in 
France. Theſe miſeries will continue to increaſe, 
now that a great many perſons who were already rich 
in land, acquire national property by the reimburſe- 
ment of the employments which they had purchaſed. 
'The abolition of the rights of ſeniority will indeed 
one day ſubdivide large inheritances into equal por- 
tions among the kindred, but the families will not 
be the leſs rich for that, and their ariſtocracy is as 
dangerous as that of corps. Among the Romans, 
inheritances were equally divided, but they were not 
the leſs on that account ruined by vaſt territorial 
poſſeſſions. 

There is, on the ſublet of the ſale of national 


property, another great abuſe to be reformed ; it is 


that of monopolizing capitaliſts, who purchaſe in 
wholeſale to ſell in detail. T my frequently make 2 
n | 3 88 
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profit of from 15 to 20 per cent., without untying 
their purſe-ſtrings, as I have heard one of them 
boaſt. The departments, I am well aware, tolerate 
this ſpecics of abuſe in the view of facilitating the 
ſale of extenſive landed eſtates; but they would ac- 
compliſh the ſame object by ſubdividing them into 
ſmall lots of twenty or thirty acres. They would 
find more purchaſers, and would obtain a better price 
for the benefit of the Nation. Monopoliſts would in- 
fallibly be deterred from bidding by laying on the 
ſurplus rate, which would increaſe progreſſively, ac- 
cording as ſmall properties accumulated in the hands 
of a ſingle individual.” 

It is the avidity of great landed proprietors which 
firſt introduced, and has fo long kept up over Europe, 
ſlavery in agriculture. Where in truth are we to ex- 
pect to find free men diſpoſed to cultivate the earth 
entirely for the benefit of another? In Ruſſia, lands 
derive their whole value from the number of peaſants 
on them. There are, in that Country, proprietors 
poſſeſſed of domains as extenſive as Provinces, and 
from which they draw no profit whatever for want of 
flaves. To great proprietors we are indebted for the 
introduction of the ſlavery of the Negroes into Ame- 
rica. The firſt Spaniards who made the conqueſt of 
the Antilles, of Mexico and Peru, divided the lands 
among themſelves, and reduced their inhabitants to 
ſlavery to cultivate them, but eſpecially for the pur- 
poſe of working their mines of gold and filyer. Not- 
withſtanding the political modifications of the King 
of Spain in favour of the wretched Indians, bis ſol- 
diers ſeryed them as he himſelf had ſerved their 

Princes. 
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Princes. They plundered and deſtroyed them for the 
moſt part ; they afterwards made good the defi- 
ciency by ſlaves dragged from the Coaſt of Africa. 
The French did not employ them in the Antilles till 
the year 1635, after the re-eſtabliſhment of the India 
Company. Thys the Spaniards lie under the re- 
proach of having been the firſt Europeans who ſhed 
the blood of Americans, and who introduced the 
ſlavery of the Negroes into America. One crime 
always produces another. Three deſcriptions gf mi- 
ſerable beings have been produced by this wicked 
policy, the ſubjugated Indians, the enſlaved Negroes, 
the tyrannical whites, Of theſe undoubtedly the 
whites are the moſt miſerable : by a very remarkable 
re- action of Divine juſtice, they have found their 
puniſhment in that very gold which they fo cagerly 
coveted. They live, in the firſt place, amidſt their 
brethren, copper-coloured and black, in a ſtate of 
perpetual terror of their uniting to plunder and ex- 
terminate them. Then they are under the neceſſity 
of rivetting their chains by all the horrors of ſuper- 
ſtition, but they themſelves have the yoke rivetted 
round their own neck. They are tyrannized over by 
Monks, whoſe thirſt for gold is as inſatiable as their 
own, and who ſtrip them of it by ſcaring them with 
the terror of the ſatellites of the Inquiſition in this 
world, and of devils in the next. Gold and ſilver, 
watered with human tears, iſſue from their mines only 
to enrich Monaſteries. | 

On the other hand, the ſabres of Buccaneers are 


no leſs formidable to them than the legends of Miſ- 


honaries, A handful of adyenturers, allured by that 
ſame 
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ſame gold, has frequently diffuſed diſmay over tho: 


rich countries whoſe wretched inhabitants are deſti- 
tute of patriotiſm. Our colonies do not ſuffer calu- 
mities ſo oppreflive, becauſe they are poorer. The 
National Aſſembly has made their happinefs an ob- 
ject of attention, by reſtoring to Mulattos and tree 
Negroes the admiſſion into Colonial Aſſemblies, which 
Louis XVI. had granted them, and which belonged 
to them as a natural right. Is 1t not reaſonable then, 
that free men who cultivate the ground, who pay the 
taxes levied upon it, and who defend it in time of 
war, ſhould have fome ſhare in it's Adminiſtration ? 
Be their colour what it may, are they not Citizens? 
The white ſettlers had ſtripped them of the preroga- 
tives of citizenſhip, in conſequence undoubtedly of 
their proud alliances with our noble families, but 
they ſubſiſted in the Portugueze colonies. I have 
ſeen men of. colour in the full enjoyment of them in 
our own Iſland of Bourbon, whoſe firſt inhabitants 
married the negreſſes of Madagaſcar, for want ot 
white women, and leſt to their mulatto children their 
property, together with all the rights of citizens. 
The French families which have fince ſettled there, 
and among which there are ſeveral of noble extrac- 
tion, diſdained not to form alliances with them. It 
is very common to ſce there nephews and nicccs, 
couſins of both ſexes, brothers and ſiſters, fathers 
and mothers, of different colours. Nothing appeared 
to me more intereſting than this diverfity. I have 
diſtinguiſhed in it the power of love, which brings 
into contact what oceans and the zones of the world 
bad feparated. Thoſe families at once white, mixed 
and 
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*. 


and black, united by the ties of blood, repreſented 
to me the union of Europe and of Africa much bet- 
ter than thoſe fortunate lands where the fir and the 
palm-trec blend their thades. It is much to be re- 
gretted that, under the influence of groundleſs ap- 
prehenſion, the Conſtituent Aſſembly thould have 
aboliſhed, by it's decree of September 1791, the juſ- 
tice which it had done to perſons of colour in the 
Antilles, and have granted to white men only the 
right of conſtituting themſelves : it was looking, upon 
them as in ſome meaſure aliens to the Kingdom. 
They will one day perceive the neceſſity of forming 
an intimate union with them, from the impoſſibility 
of, in any reſpect, a ſelt-ſufficient independance of 
them ; but before every thing elſe, they ought to at- 
tract perſons of colour to unite with them: in this 
their ſecurity and their proſperity are at once con- 
cerned, It is neceſlary, for the fame reafon, that 
they mitigate the hardſhips of their miſerable ſlaves, 
till the time come when national wiſdom itſelf ſhall 
deviſe prudent means to reſtore them to liberty. I 
have indicated ſome of them: this grand revolu— 
tion is not to be effected at once, but gradually, and 
by giving a proper indemnification to the proprietors 
of ſlaves. | 
But it is not ſufficient to people our iſlands with 
free and happy blacks ; we muſt introduce into them 
white labourers, who are more induſtrious. This 
affects equally the intereſts of our Colonies and of 
the Mother Country. This is not all; the introduc- 
tion of white labourers into America is a neceflary 
conſequence. of our new Conſtitution. Agriculture 


Re: and 
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and Commerce having been in France ſet free from 
fetters, it follows that population muſt conſiderably 
increaſe at home. On the other hand, the gulphs 
which abſorbed it being filled up, ſuch as the un- 
married communities both male and female, and the 
continual wars excited by the ambition of the Nobi- 
lity and Monarchy, whoſe prejudices are going to be 
extinguiſhed, it is a matter of abſolute neceſſity that 
population ſhould rapidly increaſe; ſo much the 
more that love has there an unbounded empire, from 
the temperature of the climate, from the fertility 
of the ſoil, from public ſpectacles, from the uſe of 
wine, and from the attractions of the female ſex. To 
theſe ancient and modern ſources of population muſt 
be added that of the influx of foreigners who are al- 
ready coming to ſettle among us, from the attraction 
of our new Conſtitution, which grants full ſecurity 
for liberty of conſcience. It is therefore a matter ot 
urgent importance to find a vent for the ſuperflux, 
out of the Kingdom, and there is no one more com- 
modious, or more within our reach, than our Colo- 
nies. We muſt therefore introduce into them the 
agricultural labour of white men : for if this method 
is not employed, France, before the expiration of 


halt a century, will not be able to ſupport her inha- 


bitants. We ſhall ſee among ourſelves, as in China, 
circumſcribed by her laws, mothers expoſing their 
children, and all the other crimes which flow from 
the exceſs of an indigent population. The abolition 
of the ſlavery of Negroes, and the introduction of 
the agricultural labour of whites in America, flow 
therefore from the intereſt of whites in France, were 


they 
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they not conſequences of the Rights of Man, which 
are the baſis of our Conſtitution. 

Certain ill- intentioned men have pretended to al- 
lege that Europeans are incapable of cultivating the 
burning ſoil of the American Iſlands. A reply from 
matter of fact is the moſt irreſiſtible. The good Spa- 
niard, Bartholomew de Las Caſas, had brought to 
St. Domingo itſelf, labourers from the Mother-coun- 
try who would have done very well there, had they 
not been deſtroyed by the Caraibs, provoked by-the 
pillage of the Spaniſh ſoldiers, who made a con- 
queſt of the iſland only to ravage it. We ſee every 
day, on the Ports of our Colonics, where the heat 1s 
much more powerful than up the Country, our car- 
penters, our ſtone-cuiters employed in labours much 


more ſevere than thoſe of the culture of coffee, of cot- 


ton, and of the cocoa, which women and children are 
brought up to. I have ſeen in the Ifle of France white 
men level parts of forefts with their own hands, and 
clear away the ground. They had not however been 
brought up to employments ſo laborious, and ſome 
of them had even been officers in the ſervice of the 
India Company. The climate of St. Domingo is I 
grant much warmer, but the ancient pirates and buc- 
cancers of that Iſland were white; notwithſtanding 
their exceſſive fatigues they enjoyed good health, and 
lived to a great age. Inſtead of our ſlaves, they had 


young articled or apprenticed white ſervants, ſome- 


| times of good family, who engaged ſo ſerve them for 
the term of thirty-ſix months, a circumſtance which 
procured them a correſponding name. Theſe young 
pcople ſupported labours incomparably more oppreſ- 

Vor, III. 275 Tt ſive 
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five than thoſe of our ſlaves, of which we have ful 
aſſurance from authentic relations ſtill exiſting. The 
ancient Indians who cultivated the Antilles, as wel} 
as the lands of Peru and Mexico, were of a tempe- 
rament much more feeble than the Europeans who 
exterminated them. Finally, do we not ſee, by a 
juſt re- action of Divine vengeance, Europeans ſup- 
port in Morocco a flavery more cruel than that of 
the Negroes, under the ſky of Africa, ſtill more in- 
tolerably ſcorching than that of America? I have 
compoſed on this ſubject a little Drama, in the view 
of bringing back to humanity, by means of feeling, 
men whom cupidity prevents from returning to it 
in the track of reaſon ; but I am convinced it would 
be eaſier for me to get it repreſented at Morocco 
than at Paris. 

It is our intereſt then, nay that of the creoles, to 
introduce into our Iſlands white agricultural la- 
bourers, in order to furnifh, in the firſt place, the 
means of ſubſiſtence to our compatriots, and after- 
wards of ſpreading themſelves over the vaſt ſolitudes 
of America which are in the vicinity. I know wel! 
that ſeveral European Powers have taken poſſeſſion 
of them. I ſhall not examine whether that poſſeſſion 
be lawful, and whether the ſame right which they 
aftumed as their authority for robbing the ancient 
proprietors of their inheritance, might not ſerve in 
it's turn to ſtrip them of their uſurpations. Bad prin- 
_ ciples ought not to be founded on bad examples 
But, however reſpected the right of conqueſt may be 
in Europe, it is certain that the right of Nature 5 


more ancient. In order to an European Princes 
taking 
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taking poſſeſſion of a foreign country, where men 
devoid of miſtruſt received his ſhips with kindneſs 
"and hoſpitality, it is not ſufficient for him to get a 
plate with his name engraved on it, buried clandeſ- 
tinely, or to have a croſs crected, emblazoned with 
his coat of arms, by a miffionary prieſt, who wor— 
ſhips it in chanting a 7? Deum, and perſuading the 
honeſt ſavages who ſtand exprefling their aſtoniſh- 
ment at the ceremony, that this croſs will. preſerve 
them from every kind. of evil. Neither is it ſufficient 
for him to conſtruct along a coaſt, for fifty leagues 
together, a battery of cannon, ſurrounded with ditches, 
and paliſadoes, to tell the World: All the Continent 
is mine. The Earth belongs not to him who takes 
forcible poſſeſſion, but to him who cultivates it. The 
Laws of Nature are founded on truth in general as in 
detail. I ſaw one day without the gate de Chaillot, 
a peaſant ſowing peaſe on a ſpot of ground which 
had lain long uncultivated ; I aſked if it belonged to 
him: © No,” ſaid he; “ but every one is at liberty 
* to ſow land which has remained without cultiva- 
* tion for more than three years.” I cannot tell 
whether this uſage is founded on the Civil or Ro- 
man Law ; but it undoubtedly is a natural right. 
Gop formed the Earth expreſsly to be cultivated : 
every man therefore has a right to ſettle on a deſert. 
Beſides, the intereſt of the Kings of Spain and Por- 
tugal 1s concernetl to invite into their immenſe and 
ſolitary American Domains, the overflowing inhabi- 
tants of Europe, to increaſe the number of their 
ſubjects. If they do not now allure them thither in 
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the capacity of huſbandmen, they will one day be- 
hold them land in the form of conquerors. 

Till the period arrive when the People of Franec 
ſhall find a vent for her future population in her 
Colonics and the Continent beyond them, the Colo- 
nies themſelves muſt be prevented from intercepting 
the means of ſubſiſtence to the People of France. 
They draw at this day from the American Iſtands a 
great many articles of their daily conſumption ; the 
principal of which are ſugar, coffee, tobacco and cot- 
ton. There is ſearcely a laundreſs but what Iays out 
on theſe different commodities at leaſt the half of 
her earnings. The moneycd men monopolize them 
on their arrival in our ports, and thereby enhance 
the price. The Departments ought to keep a vigi- 
tant eye over ſuch abuſes, and if poſſible to deſtroy 
the cauſes of them. It is a great error in politics to 
place the Mother Country in a ſtate of dependunce 
on her Colonies. | 

The Departments ought therefore to encourage 
the culture of bees, ſor the purpoſe of replacing the 
aſe of ſugar by that of honey, fo highly valued by 
the ancients for it's ſalutary qualities, but rejected by 
the moderns from a prejudice under which they la- 
bour that it bas a medicinal flavour. It is the quint- 
eſſence of flowers. From the conſumption of it an 
inundation of wealth would cover our plains, where 
fo many plants produce their ethereal oils in vain. 
Our peaſants would employ themſelves in the ealy 
and harmleſs management of bees, who in workſhops 
where freedom ever reigns, are never forced, in order 
| to 
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to make ſugar, to labour under the laſh of the whip, 
like the wretched Negrocs. | 
Coffee likewiſe might perhaps be replaced by ſome 
vegetable ſubſtance of our own climates. I have fre- 
quently wondered that the berry of a ſpecies of jaſ- 
mine, dry, coriaccous, of a very bitter ſavour, which 


no inſect will toueb, which remained loft for ages in 


the foreſts of Arabia, ſhould have become, by the ope- 
ration of roaſting, and it's combination with ſugar and 
water, a beverage of ſach univerſal uſe in Europe, that 
without it whole Nations, up to the very extremities 
of the North, could not believe it poſſible to break- 
faſt or to digeſt their dinner ; that for it's confumption 
there ſhould have been fitted up in every City an in- 
finite number of apartments, where the Citizens aſ- 
ſemble, and decide, as they drink it, the fate of Em- 
pires ; that great Cities ſhould flouriſh by the ſale of 
it, and populous Colonies by it's calture. Ot a truth, 
the grateful States of Greece would have dedicated 
a Temple to the Derviſe who firſt diſcovercd the uſe 
of it, as they had done to Ceres, to Bacchus and to 
Minerva, who had taught them how to extract flour 
from a graſs, wine from the fruit of the vine, and ſweet 
oil from the bitter olive. There may be perhaps ſuch 
a berry loſt in our woods, deſpiſed even of the animal 
tribes, which in proceſs of time. ſhall adminiſter an 
additional comfort to human life. It is the buſineſs 
of the Departments to encourage, by premiums, ex- 
periments on ſuch as might ſupply the place of coffee. 
This fruit of luxury having become a necettiry ali- 
ment to the People, it would be of importance at 
leaſt to find an equiyalent more ſubſtantial in their 
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own territory. When a young man has waſted bis 
time and fortune in purſuing a miſtreſs, he is 
brought back to economy and his family by marry- 
ing him to a woman of character. But Nations arc 
always ſufficiently young to run after novelties, and 
they are frequentiy too old to renounce inveterate 
habits. 

Of theſe one of the ſtrangeſt, and the moſt diffi- 
cult to be eradicated, is the uſe of tobacco. There 
is no one ſo univerſally diffuſed over the globe. To- 
bacco comes originally from America, and ſavages 
firſt taught us to ſmoke it ; but it is ſmoked at this 
day from Norway to China, and from Archangel to 
the land of the Hottentots. In Europe great quan- 
tities of it are conſumed in ſnuff. It was gold duſt 
to our capitaliſts of France, who had got the farm- 
ing of it. They ſold it for more money an ounce 
than the pound had coſt them in the leaf. I have 
ſeen a poor labourer expend every day in tobacco the 
fourth part of his wages. Since the Revolution it's 
commerce and culture are become free in France, 
where it grows of an excellent quality: it will ac- 
cordingly fall in price, and the conſumption will 
prove a farther benefit to Agriculture. It were to be 
wiſhed that we could in like manner naturalize the 
ſugar- cane and the coffee plant. Sicily and ſome 
parts of Italy might admit of this, but the climate 
of France forbids it. I have remarked in my Studies, 
that Nature had rendered the whole Earth capable 
of producing univerſally the ſame ſubſtances, with 
this difference, that ſhe varies the vegetables which 
bear them according to difference of latitude. The 
| G54 . RP ſavage 
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ſavages of Canada make ſugar with the ſap of the 
maple, and the blacks of Africa produce wine from 
the juice of their palm-trees. The taſte of the ha- 
ſel-nut is perceptible in the great nut of the cocoa- 
tree, and the ſme'l of many aromatic herbs of our 
own plains in the ſpice- bearing trees of the Moluccas. 
Nature, in general, places the conſonances of the 
trees of the Torrid Zone, in the ſhrubbery and herb- 
age of the Temperate Zones, and even in the moſſes 
and muſhrooms of the icy regions. She has, toward 


the South ſheltered the fruits from the heat by raif- 


ing them aloft on trees; and as we advance toward 
the North, ſhe has ſheltered them from the cold, 
by lowering them on herbs and grafles, which be- 
ſides, being intended to live one Summer only, have 
no fear of Winter. It is therefore in the humble 
claſſes of our annual and ſpontaneous plants that 
we ſhall be able to find productions equivalent to 
thoſe of the magnificent vegetables of the South. 
Cotton, the uſe of which is ſo extenſively diffuſed 
among the people, furniſhes a new proof of theſe 
compenſations of Nature. It grows in the foreſts of 
the torrid regions of Africa and America, on tall 
thorny trees; in India on lofty ſhrubbery ; and in 
Malta and the iflands of the Archipelago, on a her- 
baceous plant. We can ſupply the want of it by 
employing flax, an annual herb which comes origin- 


ally from Egypt. It has long ſufficed, together with 


the wool of our flocks, to clothe us even to luxury. 
Our women are ſtill more dextrous in ſpinning it, 
than the females of India in drawing out threads of 
cotton. It is worked into cloth which far ſurpaſſes 

Tis muſlin 


OS 
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muſlin in fineneſs. A conſiderable wager was laid 9 
this ſubject in Bengal, between two agents of the 
Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt-India Companies. The 
Dutchman undertook to prove the affirmative, and 
the Engliſhman denied it. The latter produced in! 
ſupport of his bet, a piece of muſlin delicately fine ; 
but the other carried it. He obtained from his own 
Country a piece of cambric which, in the ſquare 
inch contained more threads than a fimilar ſpace of 
muſlin. The threads of flax in our laces are much 
finer than thoſe of the moſt curious muſlins. It is 
poſſible to work it into cloths damaſked, ſattined. 
tranſparent, capable of receiving every manner of 
colour. Nevertheleſs women rich and poor give the 
preference to cottons. Rich women injure the indut- 
try of our own manufacturers, by the importation 
of cottons from India ; and the poorer women, who 
ape the other, injure themſelves by drawing from a 

foreign country the raw material of their clothing. 
Government at the outſet thought of favouring 
the culture of cotton in our Colonies as well as it's 
importation into France. Our monied men foon 
derived uch profits from it, by the eſtabliſhment of 
innumerable manufactures, that moſt of the women 
of lower rank, as well as their children, habitually 
wore ſtaits of this fort. The uſe of them is far from 
being wholeſome. They are wonderfully well adapt- 
ed to the winters of countries whoſe inhabitants go 
almoſt naked the reſt of the year; but they are too 
warm for our Summers, and too cold for our Winters. 
Their uſe eſpecially is very dangerous in Winter. 
T "ey © catch tire very cafily ; ; they are one of the moſt 
frequenz 
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frequent cauſes of our conflagrations, which often 
commence in a ſpark falling on a ſtuffed counter- 
pane, or on a curtain of cotton. The fire in ſuch 
caſes is propagated with amazing rapidity. To my 
knowledge ſeveral children and old people have been 
burnt alive, from having fallen aſleep by their own 
fire-fide in clothing of this fort. The whole world 
knows that Szan/laus, the old King of Poland, pe— 


riſhed in this manner. Wool is liable to none of 


theſe inconveniencies: very light ſtuffs may be made 
of it for Summer wear. The Grecian and Roman 
ladies, who dreſſed fo gracetully, wore robes of it at 
all ſeaſons. I could with that the Revolution, which 
has produced ſo many changes in our laws, might 
produce ſome in our manners, and even in our dreſs. 
That of men, among us, is open on all fides, and 
cut ſhort. There is nothing on the contrary at once 
ſo warm and ſo light, ſo commodious and ſo digni- 
fied as that of the ancients. If our females with to 


engage the men to adopt it, they have only them- 


ſelves to adopt the appropriate habit of the Grecian 
women, who never dreſſed but in linen and woollen. 
There will reſult from it much benefit to health, and 
to the reſpectable appearance of a whole Nation. 
Our Agriculture, our Commerce and our Manufae— 
tures will derive an immediate advantage from it. 
Linen rags will multiply, and contribute to the ſup— 
port of the paper-manufactory, the firſt material of 
which begins to grow ſcarce. It is impoſſible to ſup- 
ply it's place by cotton rags, though the Indians in- 
deed make very beautiful paper of them, if the cloth 
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Mother-country is a gainer on the balance of her 
commerce with the Colonies ; but I ſee it entirely in 
their favour. We ſupply them with wine, with corn, 
with flour and falted proviſions ; but we receive from 
them coffee, ſugar, indigo, tobacco, cotton, cocoa- 
nuts, the conſumption of which 1s incomparably 
greater; beſides, they will not admit either our 
modes, or our liberal arts. The creolian women have 
their particular ſtyle of dreſs, and ſend to India for 
the greateſt part of their ſtuffs. I never ſaw in the 
Iſle of France a ſingle houſe which contained a pic- 
ture, or ſo much as a print ; neither did I find books 
there except in the hands of ſome Europeans, and 
in a very ſmall number. Arts and Literature never- 
theleſs furniſh enjoyments to the rich, and conſola- 
tions to the poor. Nature teaches them to Man, and 
they bring Man back to Nature. Our Colonies have 
no object but one, to amaſs wealth ; and it is evident 
that they draw from us-a prodigious quantity, from 
the enormous fortunes ſo rapidly made in them. Let 
them keep their money ! The happineſs of a people 
is not to be eſtimated by the piaſtres of their traders, 
but by the means they poſſeſs of feeding and cloth- 
ing themſelves. Now, I repeat it, there is a political 
error of the firſt magnitude committed, in permitting 
the raw material of the apparel of the people of 
France to iſſue, as at this day, from her Colonies in 
the iſlands of America, as well as the ſugar and coffee 
on which they breakfaſt, and the tobacco which they 
are conſuming every hour of the day. Nothing more 
is now wanting but to raiſe our corn there to reduce 
us to a ſtate of complete dependance. We have ac- 
1 | | eordingly 
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cordingly ſeen, by the violent renonfirances of our 
traders in favour of the inhuman flave-traffic, in the 
face of the decrecs of our National Aſſembly, that our 
commercial ſea- ports had ceaſed to be French, and 
were transformed into Americans. | 
Let us ſave at leaſt the found part of the Nation, 
by raiſing a bulwark between the principal article of 
it's ſubſiſtence and the avidity of overgrown capita- 
liſts. The fole cauſe of popular inſurrections is 
ſearcity of bread, even in political and religious quar- 
rels. The people never intermeddle with the con- 
duct of the Gods but when they are abandoned by 
Ceres. There is but one method to keep them 
quiet, it is to give them a conſtant ſupply of bread 
at the ſame price, and to eſtabliſh for this effect, in 
each Municipality, magazines of corn which ſhould 
contain enough for the conſumption of at leaſt two 
years; it will then be eaſy for every Department to 
inftitute a commerce of that commodity, by ſelling 


to their neighbours, or even exporting, the ſurplus of 


this proviſion. The People will ſee the circulation 
without the leaſt uneaſineſs, from an aſſurance that a 
ſupply is laid up for their own neceſſities. I have 
already brought forward this propoſition, but I can- 
not help preſſing it in this place, from a conviction 
of it's importance; it is the only means of preventing 
ſeditions. Bread is as neceſſary to the People as the 
air they breathe. What would the rich ſay, if the 
air they reſpire were ſometimes on the point of being 
totally ſuppreſſed to them? In what mortal inquietude 
would they live, were there naturaliſts who, with 


Pune machinery, could condenſe or rarify it al 
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pleaſure ? Would they not conſider ſuch perſons as 
the molt dangerous of tyrants, to keep them in- 
ceflantly in dreadful ſuſpenſe between life and death; 
In this light the People view thoſe who are engaged 
in the commerce of grain. 

In vain you tell them of the diſtreſs of the neigh. 
bouring Provinces, of the ſcarcity that is felt in the 
Capital: Will they take a greater intereſt in theſe 
than in the neceſſities of their own children? Beſides 
they are no longer the dupes of that pretended hu- 
manity/ which has ſo often ſerved as a pretext for the 
yen An commerce of corn. When they ſee it 
pq from their markets, they ſaſpeR, and with 

20 much reaſon, that it is for the purpoſe of raiſing 
the price. It is a very culpable negligence therefore 
on the part of Adminiſtration, during ſeveral cen— 
turies, not to have eſtabliſhed magazines of grain in 
the Provinces, and reduced bread to a fixed price. 
Their object was to diſpoſe of the People's food, in 
order to govern them by famine, as well as of their 
fortune by impoſts; of their life, by foreign wars, 
and of their conſcience, by religious opinions. Such 
have long been the abuſes of our odious ſyſtem of 
politics; it is high time to ſet about a reformation of 
the moſt glaring of them. If there be a motive to 
induce the People to effect a counter- revolution, it 
is the dearneſs of bread; it was this alone which pro- 
duced the Rev olution, i in defiance of the very perſons 
who ſtupidly believed they could prevent it, by ſtarv- 
ing the Pcople. 

I ſhall here ſubjoin a few reflections refpeing the 
uſe of bread, become of ſuch abſolute neceſſity all 

| | over 
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over Europe. Who would belicve that it is an ali- 
ment of luxury? Of all thoſe which are ſerved up! on 


the table of man, though it be the moſt common, 


and even when markets are at the loweſt, there is no 
one which coſts ſo dear. The grain of which it is 
made, is of all vegetable productions that which de- 
mands moſt culture, machinery and handling. Be- 
fore it is caſt into the ground, there muſt be ploughs 
to till the ground, harrows to break the clods, dung- 
hills to manure it. When it begins to grow, it muſt 
be weeded ; when come to maturity, the fickle muſt 
be employed to cut it down; flals, fanners, bags, 
barns to threſh it out, to winnow it and to ſtore it 
up; mills to reduce it to flour, to bolt it and to ſift 
it; bakchouſes where it muſt be kneaded, Icavencd, 
baked and converted into bread. Verily Man never 
could have exiſted on the Earth, had he been under 
the neceſlity of deriving his firſt nutriment from the 
corn plant. It is no where tound indigenous. Nay, 
it's grain, from the form and fize, appears much 
better adapted to the beak of granivorous birds then 
to the mouth of man. Not fo much as the twentieth 
part of mankind cats bread. Almoſt all the people of 
Aſia live on rice, more prolific than the corn plant, 
and which needs no other preparation but to be ſtrip- 
ped of it's pellicle, and boiled. - Atrica lives on millet; 
America on manioc, potatoes and other roots. Even 
theſe ſubſtances were not the primitive aliment of 
Man. Nature preſented to him at firit his food already 


drefled in the fruits of trees ; ſhe placed principally 


for this purpoſe, between the tronics, the banana and 
the bread- fruit; in the Temperate Zones, the ever- 
"9 green 
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green oak, and eſpecially the cheſtnut tree; and 
perhaps in the Frigid Zone, the pine, whoſe kernels 
are catable. But without quitting our own climates, 
the cheſtnut tree ſeems to merit the particular atten- 
tion of our cultivators. It produces, without giving 
any farther trouble, a great deal more ſubſtantia] 
fruit than a field of corn of the fame extent as it's 
branches; it affords beſides, in it's incorruptible tim- 
ber for carpenters work, the means of building dura- 
ble habitations. Our departments ought therefore to 
multiply a tree at once fo beautiful and fo uſeful, on 
the commons, on heaths, and by the high-roads ; 
they ought likewiſe to promote in the ſame places, the 
culture of every ſpecies of tree which produces ali- 
mentary fruit, as well as that of pot-herbs of the beſt 
forts. For this purpoſe it would be neceſſary that 
every Department ſhould have a public garden, in 
which attempts might be made to naturalize all the 
foreign vegetables, capable of furniſhing new means 
of ſubſiſtence or of induſtry, in order to ſupply all 
gardeners with the ſeeds and plants of them for no- 
thing. 

There 1s no occaſion to recommend to the Depart- 
ments the intereſts of the poer. Moſt of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical endowments have been bequeathed in their 
favour. They poſſeſs ſtill more rights in theſe than 
the capitaliſts, It is to be withed that the whole of 
theſe were not to be ſold out, and that ſome parcels 
of them were to be reſerved in each Municipality, 
and under it's direction, to form in their favour uſe- 
ful eſtabliſhments upon them. 

It is not ſufficient to provide for the phyſical ne- 

cefſitics 
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cefſities of the inhabitants of our plains, their manners 
muſt be likewiſe ſoftened. Our peaſants are frequently 
barbarous, and their education 1s the only cauſe of it ; 
they frequently beat without mercy their aſſes, their 
horſes, their dogs, and ſometimes their wives, becauſe 
they themſelves were treated ſo in their infancy. 
Fathers and mothers, under the deception of certain 


pretended religious maxims, powerfully recommend 


to ſchoolmaſters the correction of their children, in 
other words, to bring them up as they themſelyes 
have been : thus they miſtake their vices for virtues. 
It is therefore eſſentially neceſſary to banith from the 
ſchools of children the infliction of corporal chaſtiſe- 
ment, as well as the ſuperſtition which deviſed it, 
and which, not ſatisfied with torturing their bodies, 
ſtings their innocent ſouls with the ſcorpions of hell : 
it propagates among the children of ſhepherds the firſt 
principles of that terror which is one day to cover the 
children of Kings with it's awful ſhade. It is in the 
ſimple minds of the peaſantry that dexterous Monks 
have ſcattered abroad ſo many legends, which have 
procured them, from the fears of this world and the 
next, ſo much riches oyer the country, and ſo much 
power around thrones. The reaſon of peaſants 
_ ought to be illumined becauſe they are men. Let 
them be inſtructed in the knowledge of a God in- 
telligent, provident,, moſt bountiful, moſt gracious, 
moſt affectionate, and alone worthy of being loved 
above all things in Nature which is his workman- 
ſhip, rather than in ſtones, wood, paper, without 


motion, without life, the work of men's hands, and 


but too frequently the monuments of their tyranny. 
| Their 
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Their manners ought to be poliſhed, by introducing 
among them a taſte for muſic, for dancing and rural 
feſtivity, fo well calculated to recreate them after 
their painful toil, and to make them in love with la- 
bour. Thus they will be induced to renounce their 
barbarous ſports, the fruit of their cruel education. 
There is one, among others, which ſtrikes me as 
deteſtable; it is that in which they take a live gooſe, 
ſuſpend her by the neck, and contend who ſhall firſt 
bring her down, by alternately throwing a flick at 
their victim. During this long agony, which laſts 
for hours together, the wretched animal toſſes about 
her feet in the air, to the great ſatisfaction of her 
executioners, till at length one of them, a better 
markſman than the reſt, by completing a ſeparation 
of the vertebræ, brings to the ground the bruiſed 
and palpitating carcaſe ; he then carries it off in 
triumph, and devours it with his companions. Thus 
they tranſmit into their own blood the ſubſtance of a 
dead animal tortured into madneſs. Theſe ferocious 
and filly diverſions are frequently celebrated in the 
avenues leading to the caſtles of the Nobility, or in 
the vicinity of churches, without the leaſt interrup- 
tion from the Lord or the pariſh Prieſt; this laſt often 
forbids the young girls to dance, and permits the 
young men to torment innocent birds to death. It is 
that in our Cities, the Prieſts hunt from the churches 
women who preſent themſelves there in hats; but 
they reſpectfully ſalute men who come dreſſed in 
ſwords, Many of them confider it as a heinous 
offence to go to the Opera, and with delectation con- 
template at a bull-baiting, that companion of the 

1 „ huſbandman, 
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huſbandman, torn in pieces by a pack of hounds. 
Every where, wo to the weakeſt! Every where bar- 
bariſm 1s a virtue with thoſe in whoſe eſtimation the 
graces are Crimes. 
The oruelty practiſed on animals is only an ap- 
prenticeſhip to the ſcience of tormenting men. I 
have endeavoured to find out the origin of the atro- 
cious cuſtom among our peaſantry of torturing to 
death the gooſe, a harmleſs and uſeful bird, and 
which ſometimes renders them the ſervice of the dog, 
being like him ſuſceptible of attachment, and capable 
of exerciſing vigilance. It appears to me that we 
muſt refer it to the firſt Gauls, who, after having 


made themſelves maſters of Rome, failed in their at- 


tempt to ſcale the Capitol, becauſe the ſacred geeſe 
of Juno, which could not ſleep there for want of food, 
by their cackling rouſed the guards, who were 


lulled to reſt by watching and fatigue. Thus the 


geeſe ſaved the Roman Empire, and defeated the 
enterprize of the Gauls. Plutarch relates that in his 
time, under 774ajan, the Romans continucd to cele- 
brate the deliverance of the Capitol by an anniver- 
fary feſtival, on which they carried through the ſtreets 
of Rome a dog hanged, becauſe their dogs ſlept 
during the eſcalade of the Gauls, and a gooſe placed 
on a rich cuſhion, in commemoration of the vigilance 
of thoſe birds to which they were indebted for their 
ſafety. It is not unlikely that the Gauls, on returning 
to their own country, adopted the contrary practice, 
and every year hanged up French geeſe, out of re- 
lentment at the Roman geeſe, without reflecting that 
they might themſelves expect from them fimilar good 
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offices in ſimilar circumſtances. But man frequently 
condemns in his enemy what he would approve in his 
friend. Another cuſtom is introduced to ſupport the 
firſt : it is that practiſed by our peaſants of kindling 
great bonſires about Sam? John's day, perhaps in me- 
mory of the burning of Rome, which happened at 
this ſeaſon, according to Plularel, that is about the 
ſummer ſolſtice. I am well aware that religion had 
in ſome meaſure conſecrated the fires of Sam John, 
but I believe they are of antiquity more remote than 
the Chriſtian ra, as well as many other uſages 
which Chriſtians have adoptcd. 

Whatever be in this, the Departments ought to 
aboliſh from among our peaſants thoſe inhuman paſ- 
times, and ſubſtitute in their room ſuch as exerciſe both 
body and mind, like thoſe in uſe among the Greeks, 
Such are wreſtling, running, ſwimming, the uſe of 
fire arms, dancing, and, above all, mufic, which has 
ſuch power toward poliſhing the human mind. But 
we hope to treat theſe ſubjects more profoundly, 
when we engage in a plan of national education. 

Our men of capital may powerfully ſecond this 
moral revolution in rural life, by combining their 
means with the illumination of the Departments. In- 
ſtead of monopolizing the money and the bread of 
the People, whoſe curſes they draw down upon them- 

ſelves, and ſometimes their vengeanee, it is eaſy for 
them to lay out their money on undoubted ſecurity, 
with profit, honour and pleaſure. They could eſta- 
bliſh country banks, for the purpoſe of lending, at à 
moderate intereſt, ſinall ſums to the farmer, who, for 
want of a little ready money, frequently ſees his pro- 
7 | pert} 
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perty go to ruin. They could themſelves drain 


marſhes, clear waſte lands, multiply flocks, eſtabliſh 
manufactures, render ſmall rivers navigable; inſtead 
of acquiring immenſe tracts of landed property pro- 
ducing a ſmall revenue while in the hands of their 
great farmers, becauſe the half muſt be every yeat 
left in fallow, they ought to divide them into ſmall 
portions of four, of ſix, of ten acres, which will yield 
a perpetual produce, becauſe a ſingle family can cul- 
tivate them. They may plant them out into orchards, 
encloſe them with quickſet hedges, leſs expenſive, 
more durable, more agrecable and more beneficial to 
agriculture, than the long and gloomy ſtone walls of 
parks; they may rear on them little ſmiling and com- 
modious manſions, or even ſimple cottages, and ſell 
or. let them to tradeſmen who may come thither in 
queſt of health and repoſe. The ſimple taſtes of the 
country will thus be introduced into the cities, and 
the urbanity of cities will communicate itſelf to the 


country. Our capitaliſts might extend their patriotic 


eſtabliſhments beyond ſeas, open new channels to 
commerce and fiſheries, diſcover new iſlands under 
the fortunate climate of the tropical regions, and 


there plant colonies exempted from ſlayvery. The 


greateſt of iſlands in the boſom of the Ocean, if efter 
all it be only an iſland, New Holland, invites them 
to complete the diſcovery of it's coaſts, and to pene- 


trate into it's immenſe ſolitudes, where the foot of 


European never yet trayelled. They may, with 
French liberty and induſtry, found on it's ſhores a 


new Batavia, which ſhall attract to itſelf the riches of 


two worlds; or rather like new Lycurguſes, may they 
5 Un baniſh 


fin 
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baniſh money from it, and, in it's place, introduce 
the reign of innocence, concord and happineſs ! 


Of the Nobility and the National Guards. 


The ambition of the Nobility had acquired entire 
poſſeſſion of Honours eceleſiaſtical, military, parlia- 
mentary, financial, municipal, and even of thoſe per- 
taining to men of letters and artiſts. Letters of No- 
bility were requiſite to a man's being a Biſhop, a 
Colonel, or even a Subaltern Officer, in the Army, a 
Privy Counſeilor, the Mayor of a Corporation; they 
were obtained as a qualification for filling the place of 
Sheriff of Paris; they would ſoon have become ne— 
ceſſary towards obtaining a ſcat in our Academies, 
which had all of them Noblemen, or pretenders to 
Nobility, at their head. M. Je Clerc had become 
M. Je Comte de Buffon, and Voltaire, M. le Comte d- 
Ferney: others limited their ambition to the ribbon 
of St. Michael ; all our noted literary characters 
aimed at preſent or future Nobility. Poor John- 
James alone was contented to remain a man. Beſides 
he had not the honour of belonging to any one 
Academy. | 

A Nation conſiſting of Noblgs only, would quickly 
erminate it's career in the loſs of it's Religion, it's 
Armies, it's Juſtice, it's Finances, it's Agriculture, 
it's Commerce, it's Arts and it's Illumination : and 
would ſubſtitute in place of theſe, Ceremonies, Titles, 
Impoſts, Lotteries, Academics and Inquiſitions. Look 
at Spain and a part of Italy, particularly Rome, 
Naples and Venice. The French National Aſſembly 
has laid open the path of honour to every French- 


man; 
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man ; but in order to keen in it, he muſt run the race 
himſelf. Liberty is nothing but a perpetual exerciſe 
of virtue. It is by repoſing on corps, that citizens loſe 
the habit and, very ſoon, the rewards of it. If ſo many 
Biſhops and Colonels have been ſo eaſily ripped of 
their credit and their places, it was becauſe they trans- 
ferred the diſcharge of their duties from themſelves to 
their ſubalterns. It was the habit of adminiſtring their 
alms by the hands of the Clergy which empoverifhed 
the People, and enriched ſo many religious houſes. 
It was by getting themſelves replaced in the military 
ſervice by ſoldiers that the Citizens themſelves had 
deſtroyed the Executive Power, and that the regi- 
ments had ſeized it, for the profit of the Nobility. It 
was by diſcharging this duty in perſon that the Spar- 
tans maintained their liberty, and by the devolution 
of it on mercenary ſoldiers that Athens loſt hers. It is 
neceflary therefore that the French Citizens ſhould 
themſelves ſerve. I have propoſed, in my Miſhes, 
the means of eaſily keeping up in France a very 
formidable army, which ſhall not coſt the Country a 
ſingle farthing in time of peace. It is by inſtituting 
in the cities and villages military exerciſes, amuſe- 
ments, and prizes among the young people. Thus 
they will be formed to ſubordination, without which 
it is impoſſible to have either Army or Citizens. No- 
thing but obedience to the laws can give ſecurity to 
public liberty; it is the office of virtue and not of 

ambition to train men to it. LAS 
It was the ambition of the Nobility, which had 
engroſſed every thing, and which ſcorned to give up 
a ſingle point, that had brought the State to the brink 
| Uu3 55 of 
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ruin, and has iflued in their own deſtruction. In 
vain have they aſſembled on our northern frontier, 
and flatter themſelves with the hope of forcing their 
way back into France in the enjoyment of their ex- 
cluſive privileges, by the aſſiſtance of foreign powers, 
It is not probable that any one of them imagines it 
has a right to prevent the French Nation from framing 
for herſelf whatever Conſtitution ſhe likes beſt. All 
Europe has regarded with admiration Peter-the-Great 
poliſhing his barbarous Empire, and reforming his 
Clergy and Boyards, who had ſeized all authority. 
Would our admiration of him have been diminiſhed, 
bad he brought back a corrupted people towards Na- 
ture, and had he defiroyed the corps which oppoſed 
his plans of reform, he, who broke his own guards, 
and, like another Brutus, inflicted the puniſhment of 
death on his own only ſon, for having conſpired 
againſt the Laws which he had given to his Country ? 
What a Prince has done, aſſuredly a Nation is able to 
do. The ſovereignty of a Nation reſides in itſelf, 
and not in the Prince, who is only it's ſubdelegate. 
It is impoſſible too frequently to repeat that funda- 
mental maxim of the rights of mankind : * Kings, 
ſays Fenclon, & are made for the People, and not the 
People for Kings.” The ſame thing holds good of 
Prieits and Nobles. All the orders of a Nation are 
ſubordinate to it, juſt as the branches of a tree are, not- 
withſtanding their elevation, to the ſtem which ſup- 
ports them. The French Nation has accordingly 
been able to ſuppreſs the order of Nobility, and it's 
eccleſiaſtical orders which dared to ſhew a ſpirit re- 
fractory to the Laws, without putting it in the power 

of 
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of neighbouring nations to fay a word on the ſubject, 
In a ſtorm a veſſel moored on a dangerous coaſt, cuts 
her cables when ſhe cannot get up her anchors. 'Thus 
the Nation, to ſave the national body, has cut aſunder 
the yoke of prejudice which was dragging her to de- 
ſtruction, and which ſhe had neither {kill nor leiſure 
to diſentangle. 

How many great Princes have attempted to do as 
much, and durſt not, not being ſeconded by the 


popular power! The Emperor Joſeph I. attempted 


{milar reforms in Brabant, and failed. Can our 
emigrated Nobility believe that his auguſt ſucceſſor, 
the ſage Leopold, that new Marcus Aurelius, that 
friend of mankind, who in his Tuſcan dominions had 
opened every road to merit; that a King of Pruſſia, 
who has bimſelf paſſed through every military rank 
when Prince Royal; that the Emprets of Ruſſia her- 
ſelf, that rival of Peter-the-Great who ſtripped his 
Nobility of the prerogatives of their birth, and ex- 
hibited the example of it, by relinquithing that of 
the Throne, and by ſinking himſelf into a drummer 
and a carpenter; can they believe, I day, that all 
theſe Sovercigns are to coaleſce for the purpoſe of 
forcing the French to re-eſtabliſh their ancient abuſes, 
and to give, as in timcs patt, all employments to 
yenality, to intriguc and to birth? It is abſolutely 
impoſſible. If neighbouring Princes Keep up con- 
ſiderable armies on their frontiers, it is {imply to pre- 
vent the French Revolution from penetrating too 
rapidly into their dominions, in order to ſhun the 
diſorders which have accompanied it. If the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia is making to our emigrated Nobility parti- 

| Uu cular 
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cular tenders of ſervice, and. is ſupplying them with 
money, it appears extremely probable that ſhe withes 
rather to allure them to ſettle in her States, than that 
ſhe means herſelf to make an impreſſion upon cure, 
In truth the French Noblemen, inſtructed by cala— 
mity, would contribute not a little to the civilization 
of her Country, juſt as the Swediſh Officers did, who 
were tranſported into Siberia aſter the battle of 
Pultowa. | 

But the homage which I owe to truth, and the 
pity which 1 feel for the unfortunate, conſtrain me 
here to warn our exiled nobleſs, that moſt of them 
would be objects of great compaſſion in Ruilia ; 
firſt from their peculiar mode of education, which, 
arming them from infancy againſt each other, would 
not afford them among their compatriots themſelves 
that ſupport which the unfortunate of the ſame Na- 
tion might expect, eſpecially when expatrioted. I 
had the experience of this oftener than once. The 
greateſt enemies which Frenchmen have in foreign 
countries, arc Frenchmen ; their jealouſy 1s a reſult 
from their ambitious education which, from child- 
hood, ſays to each of them, but eſpecially to men of 
noble birth, Be foremaſt. It is tue the neceſſity of 
living with men, and eſpecially with women, ſpreads 
a varniſh of politeneſs over this maleficent inſtinct, 
and obliges a Frenchman of family, who is inwardiy 
burning with a defire to domineer, to appear con- 
tinually animated with a defire of pleaſing ; but 
his brilliant talents only excite againſt him the jea- 
louſy of foreigners, whoſe vices ſhew themſelves un- 
diſguiſed, They deteſt equally his gallantry and his 
. „ point 
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point of honour, his dancing and his duelling. It is 
therefore a melancholy proſpect for a Gentleman to 
paſs his life in a ſtrange land, an object of jealouſy 
to his compatriots, and of hatred to the natives. L 
ſay nothing of the rigour of the military ſervice in 
Ruſſia, where ſubordination is ſuch, that a Lieute- 
nant muſt not fit down in preſence of his Captain with- 
out permiſſion; nor of the mediocrity of the appoint- 
ments in a climate where civilized man has ſo many 
wants. Theſe inconvenicncies, which I myſelf have 
experienced, are ſo inſupportable, that moſt of the 
Officers whom I have ſeen paſs into that country, of 
noble extraction or not, have been reduced to the 
ſituation of Ochitels, or governors to children in the 


families of Ruſſian Noblemen. It is of a truth one 


of the leaſt wretched reſources of that country : but 
can it be paiatable to a man of noble birth who left 
his Country merely becauſe he could not dominecr 
over his compatriots at home? Muſt he imitate Dio— 
nyſius the tyrant of Syracuſe, who, . ſtripped of his 
ſovercignty, aſſumed the employment of ſchool-maſ- 


ter at Corinth, and having loft his Empire over men 


contrived to acquire one over children. 

Neither ſhall J fay any thing reſpecting the ſeve- 
rity of the climate in Ruſſia, for it is a conſideration 
of no weight with the ambitious : to live at St. Pe- 
terſburg or in St. Domingo, to ſerve under Ruſſians 


or to tyrannize over Negroes, is all one to moſt men, 


provided they are in the road to fortune. It deceives 
us frequently in theſe countries as in others. But 
when a man, to indemnify himſelf for the injuſtice 
of fortune, wiſhes to throw himſelf into the arms of 
; | 7 Nature, 
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Nature, it muſt be peculiarly hard npon a French- 
man expatriated in Rufſia, to compare Winters of 
ſix tedious months, during which the whole face of 
the Earth is covered with ſnow and duſky fir trees, 
with the mild chmate of France, and her fertile 
plains clothed with orchards, vineyards and meadows. 
It is painful, on ſeeing enſlaved peaſants driven to 
labour by the rod, to call to remembrance the 
gaicty and the liberty of his compatriots ; to talk of 
love to ſhepherdeſſes who underſtand not what you 
ſay, and whoſe hearts feel no reciprocal emotion. Tt 
is a gloomy reflection that his own poſterity will one 
day be blaſted by the ſame flavery, and that he him- 
ſelf muſt never more ſee the places here he learnt to 
feel and to love. I have ſeen Frenehmen in Ruſſia, of 
a ſuperior rank in the army, fo ſtruck with recollec- 
tions of this kind, that they ſaid to me: © I would 
rather be a common ſoldier in France than Colonel 
of a regiment here.” | 

Not that civilized countries are exemped from ſuf- 
fering, and this of the moſt painful fort. Philoſophy 
undoubtedly is able to dwell any where, and, if good 
laws are wanting, may enjoy more happineſs in the very 
marſhes of Kamtſchatka, in the midſt of a dog-ken- 
nel, than in the boſom of cities become a prey to 
anarchy. 

But, noble Frenchmen, wherefore add to the evils 
which men may occaſion, thoſe which Nature has 
not inflicted upon you? The Nation, you ſay, has 
been guilty of injuſtice to you: Why puniſh your- 
ſelves for this ? She has deprived you of your prero- 


gatives ; but ſhe has not taken away from you her 
climate, 
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climate, her productions, her arts, her illumination, 
nor any one of her moſt valuable poſſeſſions. You 
mean to avenge yourſelves for the injuries you have 
ſuſtained ; your country-ſeats have been burat to the 
ground: Will the burning of villages re- build them 

for you? Men of family have been maſſacred; Will 
the ſlaughter of citizens reſtore them to life? Believe 

no longer the falſe promiſes of your orators. Your 
| hoſtilities will only ſerve to aggravate your diſtreſſes, 
Juſt as your reſiſtance has done. A corps cannot ſuc- 
ceſsful lyoppoſe a whole Nation. Do not imagine it 
is in your power to excite civil war in France: there 
are abundance of patriotic Nobles in the Kingdom 
to combat the ariſtocratic Nobility. Are you going 
beſides to take up arms againſt that Royalty from 


which your privileges are derived, and againſt a King 


who, in compliance with the general with of France, 
has ſanctioned the Conſtitution to which you refuſe 
ſubmiſſion ? The ſecond National Aſſembly has prov- 


ed the lawfulneſs of the firſt, You owe more to your 


Nation than to your Order; the maxim of the ſage 
Fenelon is not a fuctious ſophiſm : * A man owes 
* more to his Country than to his Family.” Will 


you call in the powers of Europe to attack yours? 


They will not eſpouſe your quarrel. Firſt, they do 
nothing for nothing, and you are without money and 
without credit. Will you promiſe them to diſmember 
France in their favour, where you had not the power 
of maintaining your own ground ? They would be 
much more afraid of ſeeing their own ſubjects adopt- 
ing the French laws, than they could hope to ſee 

France 
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France ſubmitting to thoſe of Germany or of Ruſſia, 
The Revolution would penctrate into their Domi- 
nions by means of the very ſoldiery employed to ſub- 
vert it. What temptation could be held out to in- 
duce them to enter France ? The plunder of Paris, 
But the frontiers of the Kingdom arc hedged round 
with fortreſſes, defended by multitude of regiments 
and of national guards, and ihere are in the interior 
a million of armed citizens ready to replace them. 
Would thoſe Powers ſay to their troops, as an in- 
ducement to fight in ſupport of foreigners who ne- 
ver did any thing for them : © Go and re-eſtabliſh 
* the French Nobility in the right, claimed by every 
* Nobleman from his birth, of domineering over 
% men? If you are victorious, you acquire the ho- 
© nour of ſubjecting the French to a yoke ſimilar to 
that which you yourſelves wear, If you periſh, 
* you die faithful to your Religion, which enjoins 
* you to obey, and forbids you to reaſon.” France, 
on the contrary, could fay to her Citizens: *“ You 
« are accuſed by the Nobilit y of Rebellion, but that 
* imputation falls upon themſelves: Rebellion 1s the 
© reſiſtance of individuals or of corps to the national 
« will. Rebellion is the ſubverſion of the laws, and 
“ Revolution is that of tyrants. The Nobility. are 
« the perſons who want to be ſuch in France, by 
* arming againſt her King legions of foreign ſol- 
© diers. Go and fight them. If you come off vic- 
* torious, you ſecure for ever the liberty of your 
fortune, of your talents, of your conſcience : if you 
« ce, Tu per iſh in defending the rights of Human 

“Nature. 
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« Nature. Your cauſe is the moſt juſt and the moſt 
e ſacred for which a People ever contended : it is 
that of Gop and of Mankind.” 

Gentlemen of France, will you ruſh upon deſtruc- 
tion in defiance of the abuſes of which you yourſelves 
have ſo frequently complained ? The Nation, you 
fay, has deprived you of your honours. It is for the 
ſake of thoſe who have honour, and who do not with 
to uſurp the honour of another, that ſhe has willed 
it to be the privilege of every Frenchman to raiſe 
himſelf by his own merit. Place yourſelves in the 
rank of her Citizens: ſhe has elevated thoſe of your 
order, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
virtucs, to the ſtations of Preſident, of Commandant; 
of Mayor, of Deputy to her Aſſembly; to them ſhe 
has confided her deareſt intereſts ; it is for you par- 
ticularly that ſhe has been labouring. The ancient 
Government reſerved it's honours for the great and 
the rich excluſively ; it is now in your power, by 
your virtues, to obtain that which they acquired only 
by dint of gold and intrigue. 

If there be no longer Nobility from inheritance, 
there ever will be perſonal Nobility ; beſides, the 
condition in which we are.born has an influence on 
our manners. Commerce inſpires the love of money; 
the bar, chicane ; the arts diſpoſe to artifice, and 
rude labours to vulgarity. The Nobility, of the an- 
cient times of chivalry, diſtinguiſhed theinſelves, by 
their generoſity, their candour, their politeneſs. No- 
| blemen ! who are their deſcendants, add to theſe pa- 
triotiſm and intelligence, and the people of France 
will adyance to meet you. Yon complain of their 

anarchy 
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anarchy, it is your inſurrection on the frontiers whict: 
keeps it up. He who ſets his face againſt the Laws, 
cannot expect protection from them. 

Patriotiſm produced the Revolution and will main- 
tain it; patriotiſm it is which, uniting every order of 
Citizens, baniſhed from among them the fatal preju- 
dices of their ambitious education. It has cemented 
into one body, at once, thoſe whoſe duty it was to 
ſuggeſt counſels, and thoſe who were to execute 
them; it has ſcattered to the winds all the diſtine- 
tions of rank and eſtate. We have ſeen Noblemen 
receiving orders from ſhopkeepers, Prieſts from lay- 
men, Counſellors from attorneys : we have ſeen ſol— 
dicrs, without pay, patiing indifferently from the 
rank of officer to that of private ; ready at all times, 
by night and by day, to quit their buſineſs, their 
pleaſures, their families ; propofing to themſelves no 
other recompenſe but that of ſerving their Country. 
Thus were ye formed, virtuous National Guards of 
Paris. Sometimes, combatting Ariſtocracy, you have 
diſarmed it without vengeance ; ſometimes, reſiſting 
Anarchy, you oppoſed to it an infurmountable bul- 
wark. Neither the flattery of courtiers, nor the in- 
ſults of the populace, have been able to make you 
deviate from your principles of moderation. The only 
object you have kept in view is the public tranquil- 
tity. Generous inhabitants of Paris, under your pro- 
tection the French Conſtitution was formed. Your 
example has been followed by all the Municipalities 
of the Kingdom; it will extend ſtill further; bene- 
fits propagate themſelves as well as abſurdities. Our 
grandees, in their vain luxury, had adopted the rid- 

ing- 
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ing jackets, the horſe-races, the hunters, the poliſh- 
ed ſteel of England; you, with much greater wif- 
dom, have taken for your ſhare her liberty. Already 
your Conſtitution, like the dove eſcaped from the 
ark, 1s taking a flight over the whole Globe ; al- 
ready it hovers in company with the eagle of Poland; 
it carries as an olive-branch the rights of mankind ; 
this is the ſtandard of Nature, which is univerſally 
inviting the Nations to liberty. In defiance of the 
ſuſpicious vigilance of the deſpotic powers, which 
interdict to their enſlaved ſubjects the hiſtory of your 
ſucceſſes, the rights of human nature, tranſlated 
into all languages, and printed even on the handker- 
chiefs of women, have penetrated every where. Thus 
Man, ſubjugated in his very conſcience which he 
_ dares not look into, will read his rights engraven even 
on the boſom of his partner ; thus, as you have exer- 
ciſed an influence over the pleaſures of Europe by 
your faſhions, you will extend that influence over 
the general happineſs by your virtues. Patriotiſm 
brought you together in the tempeſt ; and it will 
keep you united in the calm. Receive your fugitive 
and unhappy brethren with generotity ; you owe 
them protection, ſafety, tranquillity, ſupport, by the 
very Conſtitution to which you invite them. Recol- 
lect that they were your ſeniors ; ſhare with thoſe 
who ſhall expreſs a with to be Citizens, the ſervices 
and the honours of your Country, the common mo- 
ther of us all ; and, reſtored to the management of 
your affairs, exhibit to your children the example 
of concord, 
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Of the Clergy and the Municipalities. 
THE Clergy and the Church ought not to be 


confounded with each other. The Church is the 
Aſſembly of the faithful in the ſame Communion ; 
the Clergy is the Corporation of it's Prieſts. A 
Church may exiſt without Clergy ; ſuch was that ot 
the Patriarchs, and ſuch is at this day that of the 
Quakers : a Clergy cannot ſubſiſt where there is no 

Church. | 
Rome, plundered by barbarians, reſumed over 
them, by the power of ſpeech, the Empire which ſhe 
had loſt by the feebleneſs of her arms. The wretch- 
ed nations of Gaul embraced with ardour a Religion 
which preached charity in this world, and promiſed 
cternal felicity in that which is to come ; they con- 
traſted the virtues of their firſt Miſſionaries with the 
robberies of their conquerors. The Prieſts, ſupported 
by popular favour, acquired an unbounded authority. 
Maſters of the conſcience, they ſoon became fo like- 
wiſe of the fortunes, and even of the perſons of men. 
As they were the only men who knew how to 
read and write, they became the ſole depoſitarics of 
teſtaments. Notaries were at that time clerks, whoſe 
dependance was on the Biſhops : a will was gocd for 
nothing, unleſs the teſtator had left a legacy to the 
Church. The pariſh priefts, of that period, were 
obliged to keep a regiſter of thoſe who took the Sa- 
crament at Eaſier, of thoſe who did not, as well as 
of their good and bad qualities, and to tranſmit the 
particulars to the Biſhops. It is extremely probable 
that they kept then as they do now, a regiſter of 
births, 
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hirths, marriages, and burials. All alms-deeds were 
adminiſtered by the Clergy, and they were empower— 
ed to receive gifts and bequeſts of money, houſes, 
lands, ſigniories, nay even of flaves. 

Thus, with ſo many ſources of information, of 
means and of method, the Bithops became all power- 
ful. It is ſeen from Hiſtory in what manner they 
employed power over Kings in the name of the Peo- 
ple, in quality of their Paſtors ; over the People in 
the name of Gop, in quality of his Miniſters ; and 
over Popes themſelves, in the name of the Gallican 
Church, in quality of it's Chiefs. Their authority 
excited the jealouſy of Rome. That capital of the 
Chriſtian world oppoſed to them the monaſtic orders, 
which held immediately of her, though ſubjected in 
appearance to the Biſhops. The French Clergy then 
divided into two corps, the ſecular «nd the regular. 
Every power is enfcebled by being divided. Ihe 
Monks, who formed the regular Clergy, being by 
their Conſtitution more united among themſelves, and 
acknowledging but one only Chief, the Pope, extend- 
ed their power much farther than the members of 
the ſecular Clergy, frequently diſtracted by the affairs 
of the world, and ſubjected to various Biſhops, who 
had not always the ſame views. The ſecular Clergy 
domineered in the Cities, the Monks diffuſed their 
empire over the Country. They would foon have 
acquired a decided preponderancy over the whole 
Kingdom, had they formed only one order, like the 
Monks of St. Bazile in Ruſſia. But under the ap- 
prehenſion, perhaps, that they ſhould not be able as 
theſe laſt to render themſelves independent by their 

Vor. III. 1 . riches, 
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riches, Rome herſelf divided her own ſtrength. She 
introduced into France a great variety of religious 
orders, the ſuperiors of which reſided at Rome; and 
who not only parcelled out the eceleſiaſtical func- 
tions among themſelves, but even invaded a part of 
the ſecular employments. Moſt of them were ori- 
ginally mendicants, and introduced themſelves under 
the pretext, ſo ſpccious, of charity. The Dominicans, 
at firſt preaching brothers, afterwards became inqui- 
fitors. The Bcnedictines became the record-keepers 
in an age when hardly any one could either read or 
write, and undertook a part of the public education, 
which communicates ſo much influence over the 
mind. They were imitated, and ſpeedily ſurpaſſed, by 
the Jeſuits, who united in their own order alone the 
talents of all the reſt, and very ſoon all their power. 
Others did not think themſelves degraded by com- 
pounding eſſences, preparing chocolate, knitting filk 
ſtockings and engaging in trade. Some were lent as 
Miſſionaries into foreign countries. Though preach- 
ing Chriſtianity, they accompanied our ſoldiers in 
their conqueſts, and acquired lands in America, and 
ſlaves in Africa to cultivate them.- Others, as the 
Mathurins, enriched themſelves by begging for the 
purpoſe of ranſoming Chriſtian captives taken by 
the barbarians of Africa. They redeemed white ſlaves 
on the Coaſt of Morocco, becauſe, as they alleged, 
they were Chriſtians : many other Monks were at the 
ſame time purchafing black flaves on the Coaſt of 
Guinea, to ſupply their plantations in America, and 
making Chriſtians of them to rivet the chains of their 
captivity. 
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At length the civil power began to open it's eyes 
to it's own intereſts. It ſet out by withdrawing, in 
part, the public education out of the hands of the 
Monks and Clergy, by the eſtabliſhment of Univer- 
fitics : afterwards Municipal Notaries were appoint- 
ed, and to them was confided the truſt of ſuperin- 
tending the making and execution of wills: it was 
expreſsly prohibited to bequeath landed property to 
eccleſiaſtical corps, already far too rich; but, by one, 
of thoſe contradictions ſo common in our laws, the 
pariſh prieſts were ſtill enjoined to keep public regiſ- 
ters of births, marriages and deaths, in the view of 
aſcertaining the ſtate of population. This office clear- 
ly belonged to the Municipalities ; but the People, 
inured to ſervitude, were like the old mule to which 
the Athenians granted liberty in confider:tion of her 
long ſervices, but which, from being accuſtomed to 
the yoke, went voluntarily and took her place among 
the other mules which were carrying {tones to the 
Temple of Minerva. | | 

Since liberty of conſcience has been decreed one 
of our rights, it is certain that the Municipalitics 
alone can aſcertain the ſtate of the citizens in the 
three principal epochs of exiſtence, birth, marriage 
and death. How could Roman eccichaſtics verity 
as citizens, Frenchmen whom they do not conſider 
as men, ſeeing they look upon them as enemies to 
Gop, when they are not of their communion ? It is 
farther evident, that the diſtribution of alms, che ſu- 
perintendance of hoſpitals and of all charitable eſta- 
bliſhments, belongs to the Municipalities excluſively. 
Their compaſſionate regards are due to Citizens of 
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every deſcription, whatever their religion may be. It 
is impoffible to behold without aſtoniſhment in the 
Hotel-Dicu, on the beds of the fick, labels infcribed 
with the word Conſeſſion in large characters. Thus, 
had the Hotel-Dicu been at Jeruſalem, they would 
not have reccived the Samaritan's wounded man into 
it, becauſe his benefactor was a ſchiſmatic, however 
highly commented by JESUS CHRIST! It is painful to 


be informed, that the young women placed out of 


charity in the Salpctriere, are not permitted to pats 
the gates to take a country walk, before they arc 
twenty years old; and that thoſe who have attained 
this age cannot go out, be the occation ever ſo preſ!- 


ing, without preſenting to the porter a certificate of 


confeſſion. Our hoſpitals are thus converted into 
priſons, and poverty is puniſhed in them as a crime! 
The Municipalities abſolutely muſt emancipate cha- 
ritable inſtitutions from all eccleſiaſtical impoſition 
whatever. Liberty of conſcience ought to reign in 
them as liberty of breathing: the intereſt of all men 
is concerned in it, The peſtilential brand of the in- 
quiſition may lie ſmothered there, like all other epi- 
demic, phyſical and moral maladies, and thence 


ſpread the infection over cities. There are many 


other abuſes which call for reform, reſpecting the 
application of their revenues, their police, and even 
the nature of thoſe eſtabliſhments, which crowd ſo 


many wretches into one place: but I have now in- 


dicated thoſe which appear to me the moſt dan- 
gerous. 


There ought to be no burying grounds in the in- 
terior of cities; the health of their inhabitants is 
deeply 
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deeply concerned in this. There are ancient laws on 
this ſubject which remain unexecuted. The accom- 
modation of church-wardens and of the inferior fry 
who make a gain of interments, is a temptation to 
infringe them, for they perſuade the people that their 
religious character is involved in the practice. What: 
nevertheleſs is a church-yard in cities? frequently a 
common foot-path, where bones are confounded and 
piled up in heaps; there you fee deep and open 
graves, which inceflantly emit a mephitic exhalation. 
An orphan' frequently catches his death there, over 
the remains of him from whom he derived life. Un— 
fortunate mother! thou fondly believeſt that the lit- 
tle hillock over which thy tears are flowing contains 
the body of thy daughter: in vain thou conſoleſt thyſeit 
with the recollection of her virgin graces ; her body 
is on the marble flab of an anatomical amphithcatre, 
expoſed naked to the eyes, and to the diſſecting knife, 
of young men whom an affected thirſt of knowledge 
has ſtripped of all ſenſe of modeſty. Ye who revere 
the aſhes of your progenitors, remove them far from 
places where the paſſions of the living intrude on the 
repoſe of the dead. It is only in the fields, and re- 
mote from cities, that death as well as life can find 
a ſecure aſylum. There we couid render unto Gob 
what is due to Gop, and to the elements what be- 
longs to the clements. There, in airy fituations, 
burying-grounds might be encloſed with walls, ſe— 
pulchral chapels reared in them, and Keepers placed 
to guard them from violation. Nay, they might b& 
planted with trees which would reſtore the mephitic 


air to purity. Nothing would be more intereſting, 
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than to ſee under the religious ſhade of oaks, firs and 
aſh-trees, whole gencrations of carpenters, joiners, 
cartwrights, laid to reſt at the foot of the very trees 
which had furniſhed them with the means of ſuſtain- 
ing life, Each family, as each corps, might there re- 
ſerve for itſelf a little ſpot of earth, to ſerve as a 
common receptacle for the athes of relations and 
friends. | 

It is the buſineſs of the Municipalities to pay par- 
ticular attention to the execution of theſe laws. Ma- 
giſtrates are the real prieſts of the people. Their 
confidence is to be gained no way but by ſpeaking 
to them; it is by ſpeech that men are governed. The 
Clergy was the only corps which aſſumed to itſelf a 
privilege claimed by every Citizen among the an- 
cients. The People then muſt be ſpoken to, if noi 
wid voce, at leaſt by edicts, proclamations, journals; 
the truth muſt be told them, and recommended to 
their affections. On the other hand, it is a culpable 
indifference in their rulers to permit every day mer- 
cenary journaliſts to alarm them by reports which 
have a tendency to deſtroy the confidence they 
ought to place in their Repreſentatives, and to ſub- 
vert the Conſtitution. The opinions of the Peo- 

ple ſhould not be ſported with; if theſe journaliſts 
convey truth, they onght to be recompenſed as good 
citizens; if they have deceived, they ſhould be pu- 
niſhed as calumniators. Indifference in this reſpect 
is a crime in Magiſtrates. It is abſurd to conſider 
this licentiouſneſs of the Preſs as a conſequence of 
liberty. No man is at liberty to poiſon, and calumny 
is the moſt dangerous of all poiſons. Let them pay 


very 
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very ſerious attention to this; from contempt of the 
laws that of their perſons will follow, and in proceſs 
of time their ruin. 

Citizens, it cannot be too often repeated: If you 
wiſh to be free, you muſt be virtuous. If you truſt 
the national defence to regiments, if you perform 
your works of charity by the hands of eceleſiaſtics, 
and derive ſcience through the medium of acade- 
mies, you will be, as we may judge by the paſt, very 
ſpeedily reduced to ſubjection, plundered and Be 
trayed by the perſons whom you pay. 

Of all corps they are the moſt powerful which can- 
not be removed. To their unremovableneſs princi- 
pally the Clergy have been indebted for their autho- 
rity and their riches. Like a rock in the midſt of a 
river, which 1s continually enlarging it's baſis by the 
alluvions of the ſtream, they have ſeen flowing down 
by their fide families, corporations, dynaſtics, king- 
doms, ſtill augmenting their own power by the wreck 
of the others. The .unremovyable corps which dit- 
puted the point with them no longer exiſt. The re- 
gular Clergy is ſuppreſſed as well as the Parliaments. 
There is now no counterpoiſe except in the aſſemblies 
of Citizens, whoſe members are iuceſſantly renovated, 
and are very rarely unanimous. 

In order to attach Prieſts to the Conſtitution they 
muſt be converted into Citizens. The ſecurity is 
better to bind them to it by their intereſts than by 
their oaths. To obtain this object, one very good 
method has already been employed, in making them 
ſtipendiaries of the State. There is ſtill another 
more efficacious, becauſe it brings them nearer to 
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the Laws of Nature; it is that of marriage. The 
ancient Patriarehs, Abraham and Jacob, thoſe firſt. 
Pontiffs of the natural Law, thoſe holy men who 
maintained an intercourſe with angels, were ſur— 
rounded by numerous families of children: Mz/es, 
to whom Gop victated the laws of the Jews, and 
Aaron his brother, inveſted with the office of High- 
prieſt, were married men. The firſt Catholics mar- 
ried in the Primitive Church. St. Paul ſays poſi- 
tively, in bis firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, vii. 25, 
2H. * Now concerning virgins, I have no command- 
ment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment as one 
* that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith- 
* ful. I ſuppoſe therefore that this is good for the 
* preſent diſtreſs, that it is good for a man ſo to be.“ 
It is evident that St. Paul is not addrefling this ad- 
vice to the pcople, as cehbacy would have involved 
their utter extinction, but to ecclefiaſties who had 
flender means of ſubſiſtence in thoſe carly times, 
when the infant Church was poor and perſecuted. 
But in tact, ſpeaking of their chiefs, he ſays in an- 
other place, “ Let a Biſhop be the huſband of one 
& wife;” that is, let him marry only one. The prieſts 
of the Greek Church, who have preſerved moſt of 
the uſages of the Primitive Church, full continue to 
marry, But is it needſul to recur to authority when 
we have that of Nature ? She produces, all the world 
over, men and women in equal numbers. Now a 
Prieſt who does not marry condemns to a ſingle life 
a young woman whom Nature made his contem- 
porary, and deſigned to be his companion through 
life. What will become of maiden ladies now that 


Conyents 
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Convents are aboliſhed ? Finally, the laws of ſociety 
invite all men to marry, Celibacy may ſuit an indi- 
vidual, but never a corps. Priefts will become good 
citizens when they become hutbands and fathers of 
families. Many of them have already ſet the ex- 
ample, by marrying betore the Municipalities. 'They 
have yielded obedience to that firſt law of Gop, 
which accompanies our birth into the world: © In- 


* creaſe and multiply ;” a law obſerved by the prieſts 


of the Patriarchal Church; of the Jewiſh Church, 
of the primitive Chriſtian Church, and of the Greek 
Church. The Church of Rome feems to have in- 
terdicted marriage to her Clergy, only to attach them 
more cloſely to her intereſts, by ſeparating them from 
thoſe of family and country. All the religions in the 
world would lead men to Gop, by an approxima- 
tion to Nature, but the greateſt part remove from 
her, that they may not approximate to cach other. 
It may be affirmed in praiſe of our Clergy that they 
are the leaſt intolerant of all thoſe of the Catholic 
church. Their liberties, which paſs at Rome for 
herefics, have ſaved the Nation from the ultramontane 
yoke. They never would admit the inquiſition eſta- 
bliſhed in Italy, in Portugal, in Spain, and even in the 
Indies. It is this odious tribunal, extended by the 
policy of Rome over all the carth, under the pretext 
of protecting religion, which ſeparated from her com- 
munion the northern nations of Europe. To it we 
mull impute the revolution of Avignon, though it's 
yoke was very light there, on account of the vicinity 
of France; but there is no one ſo galling as that 
which leads the conſcicuce captive, Every inhabitant 
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of Avignon was obliged to preſent at Eaſter a certi- 
ficate of confeſſion to his pariſh Prieſt: it was only a 
formality, they ſaid; but a man conſtrained to diflem- 
ble where conſcience is concerned, becomes a knave 
in every part of conduct. When a man is forced to 
deceive on the ſubject of religion, he learns to de- 
ceive without ſeruple in other matters. All civil 
order bears upon the moral, and this again on reli- 
gious order. The inquiſition is the alone cauſe of the 
miſtruſt, of the falſhood, of all the vices of the heart, 
and of all the errors of the mind, with which the na- 
tions are chargeable over whom the has extended her 
empire. This infernal juriſdiction inſinuates itſelf 
every where like a ſerpent ; it poiſons with it's bale- 
ful venom the moſt uſeful eſtabliſhments, even among 
nations which reject it. Who could believe, for 
cxample, that there is at Rome a bull which condemns 
Free-Maſons to death, a ſociety however which has 
for it's leading object, to ſuccour the miſerable of all 
religions? Does a book appear in any part of Europe 
which acquires celebrity? The inquiſition lays hold 
of it, condemns it, garbles it as intereſt directs. The 
moſt innocent are frequently the moſt rudely treated. 
J ſhall produce one inſtance of this entirely recent. 
J have juſt received a tranſlation into Italian of Pau/ 
and Virginia, printed at Venice and approved by the 
inquiſition who have ſtruck out almoſt the whole 
dialogue between Paul and the old Planter, for no 
other reaſon, undoubtedly, but becauſe the injuſtice of 
the great to merit and virtue is there expoſed. This 
tribunal accordingly is the ſupporter of every ſpecics 
of tyranny, even ſuch as are not religious. What 
ſurpriſed 
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ſurprized me more is their retrenching from my 
paſtoral, ſome images very lively and natural ; ſuch is 
that in which Paul and Virginia, ſackled alternately 
by their unfortunate mothers, are compared to two 
buds grafted on trecs all whoſe branches have been 
broken off by the tempeſt ; and that in which the two 
children ſhelter themſelves from the rain under the 
ſame petticoat. 
The inquitition is an enemy to Nature and to 
mankind. I think therefore that mankind is bound 
to make repriſals. As ſhe has every where emiffaries 
and fraternities, it appears to me that the National 
Aſſembly, which has eſtabliſhed the rights of huma- 
nity as the baſis of the Conſtitution, would act very 
wiſely in decreeing : That every man allied to the 
inquiſition ſhould be prohibited to enter France; 
even though inveſted with a public character, and 
that every book approved by them ſhould be forbid- 
den to enter, as being, by that very approbation, 
liable to ſuſpicion of containing maxims favourable to 
her own intereſts, and incompatible with thoſe of 
mankind, It becomes cvery generous Nation to 
make perpetual war on the enemies of the rights of 
human nature. 
Though there may have been among us, at all 
times, Prieſts who attempted to introduce the in- 
quuition, beginning with a demand of certificates of 
confeſſion and of paſchal communion, and though 
there ſtill remain ſome traces of it in our hoſpitals, 
it may be affirmed that the generality of our Clergy 
poſſeſſes a large ſhare of patriotiſm, Of this we have 
juſt had experience in the revolution. A great num- 
| ber 
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ber of ecclefiattics the moſt enlightened, and of man- 
ners the molt pure, have taken the fide of the People. 
We ought therefore to attach them more and more 
to the general intereſts, and nothing is ſo likely 
to effect this as public pay and marriages. They 
will become Citizens, in becoming ſtipendiary Mini- 
ſters of the public, and fathers of fumilies.æ But it is 
not ſufficient to unite the Prieſthood to the People by 
the bonds of Society and of Nature, it is neceſſary to 
unite the People to the Prieſthood and to Religion by 
the bonds of intelligence and feeling. For this pur- 
poſe, we muſt ſabſtitute the French language in room 
of the Latin, in the prayers of our Gallican Church. 
To what abſurd practices may not habit ſubject 
reaſonable beings ? Is 1t not ſtrange that the People 
of France ſhould pray to God in Latin? What would 
they ſoy were their preachers to addreſs them in the 
ſame language? It would be nothing more however 
than a conſequence of the prevailing cuſtom: the 
ſermon being, like the ſervice of the church, the 
word of God, it would be natural to make God ſpeak 
to the People, in the ſame language that the People 
ſpeaks to God. This practice has in truth exiſted 


* On this ſubject T mult abſerve, that it does not appear to me 
juſt to deprive Prieſts, who have not taken the oaths, of their pen- 
ſions, becauſe they retuſe to come under this civic obligation. 
Theſe penſions have been granted merely in conſideration of that 
reſuſal, and of their having conſequently forfeited all right to 
exerciſe their public functions, that they might not be left deſtitute 
of all means of ſubſiſtence. It would therefore be a violation 1 
the ſpirit of the firſt decree, to exact the civic oath as a qualifica- 
tion to receive thoſe very penſions; it is ſufficient to deprive ſuch 
as enter into cabals to overſet the Conſtitution. 


during 
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during many ages. There was a time when the 
Church of Rome permitted not a trauſlation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. What 
communication then could ſubſiſt between God and 
men who ſpoke to cach other in a language which 
they did not underſtand ? It was, ſaid the Romiſh 
Clergy, to maintain the reſpectability of religion; 
but what a itrange religion mult that be from which 
the love of God is banithed! for no ſuch feeling can 
exiſt in prayers which the underfianding comprehends 
not, and by which the heart is incapable of expreiting 
it's emotions. It is long ſince St. Paul condemned 
this abuſe; and what is very extraordinary, and 
which as far as I know has never been remarked, it 
was in deſeribing the caſe of the primitive Chriſtians, 
who had received the giſt of tongues, and who did not 
themſelves underſtand them. Hear what he fays on 
the ſubject in his firſt Epiſile to the Corinthians, xiv. 
8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 10. © If the trumpet give an un- 
certain found, Wao ihall prepare himfelf to the 
& battle? So hxewile you, except ye utter by the 
tongue words caly to be underſtood, how {hall it be 
& known what is ſpoken ? for ve ſhall ſpeak into the 
© air. , therefore it J know not the meaning of the 
voice, I ſhall be unto him that ſpcaketh a barbarian; 
„ and he that ſpeaketh ſhall be a barbarian unto 
% me.... Wherefore let him who ſpeaketh in an un- 
* known tongue, pray that he ny interpret. For 
« if I pray in an unknown tongue, my ſpirit prayeth, 
«© but my underſtanding is unfruitſul. .. Elſe when 
„e thou ſhalt bleſs with the ſpirit, How ſhall he that 
£ occupict th the room of the unlearned ſay Amen at 


rap thy 
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de thy giving thanks, ſceing he underſtandeth not 
* what thou ſayeſt ?” 

Since we muſt ſpeak out, though we had not the 
example of St. Paul, the uſe of the Latin tongue, 
like the celibacy of the Clergy, is an effect of the 
policy of modern Rome, to ſubje& the nations to 
her empire. By precluding Prieſts from having wives 
and children, the detached them from family and 
country, and attached them proportionally to the 
aggrandizement of her own power, by inſpiring them 
with an excluſive affection for her ſervice. Con- 
quering Princes exact fimilar ſacrifices from their 
ſoldiers; they permit them not to marry. On the 
other hand, Rome, reſerving to Priefis alone the 
knowledge of the ſacerdotal language, ſubjected, bs 
means of it, the People who comprehended it not. 
to a blind obedicnce : it is thus that the deſpots of 
the Eaſt employ, in the execution of their commands, 
eunuchs and mutes. 

It is nevertheleſs very much the intereſt of the 
Romiſh Church to propagate religion in all the dia- 
lects of the world. Religions are diffuſed only by 
languages; our nurſes arc our firſt apoſtles, and 
among molt nations, women have been the firſi 
miſſionaries. I ſhall make on this ſubject an obſerva- 
tion of conſiderable importance : it is this, that in 
every country religions have ſhared the fate of the 
languages in which they originated. The firſt re- 
ligion of the Romans perithed with the Tuſcan dia- 
le& which gave it birth. That of the God Lama, in 
Tartary, overſpread the Chinefe Empire with the 
Tartars, who introduced their language on effecting 

| the 
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the conqueſt of it. Judaiſm remained long ſhut up | 
among the Hebrews alone, becauſe they had little 
communication with other nations. But when Chriſ- 
tianity was preached to them, it penctrated with them 
ſouthward into Africa, and there formed a religion 
mixed with Judaiſm, as we ſee fo this day in Ethiopia. 
When afterward it was announced toward the Eaſt, 
to the Grecks, it extended ſucceſſively, with the 

broken remains of their language, over the Greeks of 
the Archipelago, among the Grecks properly ſo called, 
and to Conſtantinople; to Moldavia, Ruſlia, part of 
Poland, and to all the countries where the Sclavonian 
language 1s ſpoken, which 1s derived from the Greek. 
When it was preached to the Romans, it ſpread to 
the Weſt among the Nations which ſpake languages 
derived from the Latin tongue, ſuch as the Italians, 
Spaniards, Portugueze and French. Finally, having 
penetrated northward among the nations who ſpeak 
the Celtic language, it ſettled with that tongue 
among thoſe who uſe the different dialects of it, ſuch 
as the Germans, the Swiſs, the Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Danes, the Engliſh. Thus, as there are three 
primitive languages in Europe, the Greek, the Latin 
and the Celtic, the Chriſtian religion is divided into 
three great churches, the Greek, the Roman, and the 
Diſſident or Proteſtant, which may be denominated 
the Celtic. Each of them produces different com- 
munions, conformably to the different dialects of 
their 'mother-tongue : thus the Greek church ſub- 
divided into the different patriarchates of Conſtanti- 
nople, of Ruſſia, into Maronite... ; the Latin, into Ro- 
man, into Gallican, &c.; the Diſſident or Celtic, into 
| | Lutheran, 
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Lutheran, Calviniſt, Anglican, &c. This is ſo true, 
that among the people where there is a mixture of 
two languages, there is likewiſe a mixture of two 
communions. 'Thus in Poland, where the language 
is partly Greek, partly Latin, there. is the Greek 
church and the Latin church; in Switzerland, where 
the language is partly French partly German, there 
are Catholic and there are Proteſtant Cantons. . There 
would have been, in all probability, a fourth Chril- 
tian church in Europe, namely the Hebriic, had the 
firſt Jews who embraced Chriſtianity become ſeden- 
tary; but their commerce carrying them towards 
Africa and Arabia, they there eſtabliſhed, as I have 
faid, the Abyflinian Chriſtianity blended with Ju- 
daiſm, and they probably gave birth to Mahome- 
taniſm, which is well known to be a mixture of theſe 
two religions. Mahometaniſm itſelf, ſpreading with 
the Arabic language, over the Arabians, the Africans, 
the Turks, the Perſians and the Indians, ſubdivided 
into ſeveral ſects, following the dialects of that mother- 
tongue. 

Thus religions partake of the fate of languages. I 
deduce from this important obſervation, two conſo- 
quences of equal importance; the firſt is, That « 
People ought to ſpeak the language of their religion 
in order to be attached to it. It is very remarkable 
that the Nations who pray to God in their native 
language, adhere to'their religion much more firmly 
than thoſe who do not. Such are the Jews, the 
Arabians, the Turks; and in Europe, the Proteſtant 
communions, among whom there are much fewer 
renegadocs than among the Cathghes. It is neceſſary 

therefore 
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therefore to have the Latin offices of our churches 
chanted in French, that our people may be harmo- 
nized with their religion, and an union eſtabliſhed 
between tne words and the fcelings of believers, as 
St. Paul recommended. 

As every reform ought to be made gradually, there 
could be no great harm in permitting, for ſome time, 
the ſervice of the maſs, and the religious functions 
which contain myſteries, to ſubſiſt in the ſacerdotal 
language ; but into the other offices of the Gallican 
church ſhould be introduced not only the French 
pſalms, but prayers and hymns, which ought to have 
direct relations to the ftate of our own Country, rather 
than to that of Jeruſalem. It was by ſimilar means 
that Miſſionaries, and eſpecially the Jeſuits, proſelyted 
10 many ſavage Nations to Popery. 

The ſecond conſequence reſulting from the rela- 
tions which the religion of every Nation has to it's 
language, is, that all communipns ought to be to- 
lerated. To damn a man becauſe he is not a Catho- 
lic, is to ſend him to hell becauſe he does not ſpeak 
one of the dialects of the Latin tongue : on the 
other hand, to ſave only the Italians, the Spaniards, 
the French, would be to open Heaven only to a very 
ſmall number of the elect; whoſe principal merit was 
having been born in a corner of Europe, which is 
itſelf but a ſmall. portion of the Globe, and undoubt- 
edly far from being the moſt innocent part of it. It 
is accordingly to make the ſalvation of men a mat- 
ter of geography, or rather of grammar. Jzsvs 
CurisT did not think in this manner, when he came 
to recall the Jews firſt to the unchangeable Laws of 

Vot. III. Yy Nature; 
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Nature; He diſcovered no intention to confide the 
empire of conſcience and of truth to one portion of 
the Earth, but to Heaven ; to no Man, but to Gop ; 
to no artificial and oral language, but to that of the 
heart and of feeling. If Popes then mean to bring 
back the People to Gop, it mult be by calling them 
back to Nature, without violence, without trick, 
without inquiſition. Let them practiſe, on the great 
ſcale, the dignity of virtue; let them employ the re- 
ſpect inſpired by their high rank, their age, the re- 
collection of ancient Rome, once miſtreſs of the 
world, and efpecially the ſublime morality of the Goſ- 
pel and of Religion; let them ſtand forth and plead 
the cauſe of the wretchM ones of the Earth, by 
pronouncing a curſe on thoſe who reduce the Ne- 
grocs to ſlavery ; on thoſe who lay violent hands on 
the poſſeſſions of the poor Indians; on thoſe who 
kindle wars of ambition, who trouble the Nations 
by their abominable practices: this language, like 
ihat of the Goſpel, will be underſtood by the whole 
univerſe, and the univerſe will then be Roman-ca- 

thbolic. | 
There is another language, which impoſes at leaſt 
as much upon the People as the Latin, and which is 
not much more intelligible, I mean that of bells. 
The ambition of every corps employs two languages: 
the firſt ſpeaks to the eye by ſigns; the ſecond to 
the car by noiſes : thus it captivates the two princi— 
pal. fenſes of the ſoul, which ought to be acceſſible 

only through the medium of reaſon. 
1 have ſeen in my younger days, ſuſpended in the 
ſtreets of Paris, oyer the ſhops of tradeſinen, ſhuttle- 
5 cocks 
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cocks fix feet high, pearls as large as caſks, plumes 
of feathers riſing to the third floor, a glove whote 
fingers reſembled branches of trees, a boot capable of 
holding ſeveral barrels; a ſtranger would have ſup— 
poſed our capital was inhabited by giants. Theſe 
enormous ſigns nevertheleſs only announced ſellers of 
childrens toys, of jewellery, of finery ; glovers, ſhoe- 
makers. At laſt, as they were conſtantly increafing 
in ſize, like all the other figns of ambition, the police 
ordered them to be reduced to a reaſonable magni- 
tude, as they intercepted the view of the houſes, and 
becauſe in a gale of wind they 'might be blown down 
and cruſh the paſſengers. All this monſtrous exhibi- 
tion was a faithful repreſentation of ambitious com- 
petitions; when every one 1s eager to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, no one becomes diſtinguiſhable, and their great 
general efforts frequently iſſue in the annihilation of 
the individual. 

The police reforms not the other languages of am- 
bition, becauſe they do not atiect the life of the 
Citizens: ſuch are thoſe which offend only by their 
noiſe. The object of all ambitious pertons being to 
attract the public attention, it is evident that the 
ſureſt method of effecting this is to make a great deal 
of noiſe. We accordingly hear, in the capital of the 
kingdom, moſt crafts ſtraining who ſhall baw]l the 
loudeſt. All our ambulatory dealers have their pecu- 
liar cries; and if you join to the unintelligible words, 
the ſhrill notes of milk-maids, the hoarſe voices and 
cornets of water-porters, the oaths of carters, the 
ſqualling of fiſh-women, the rattling of chariots, 


coaches, cabriolets, on noiſy ſteel ſprings, the clack- 
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ing of the penny-poſt, the drums of the guards, &c. 
Paris muft paſs for the moſt tumultuous city in 
Europe. But all this is mere nothing compared to 
the ringing of bells. The ambition of pariſhes and 
of convents have been contending who ſhould have 
the largeſt and the moſt numerous. There are bells 
which make more noiſe alone than 10,000 citizens : 
and as there are in Paris more than 200 belfries, any 
one may judge what a fearful tumult theſe mo- 
numents raiſe, eſpecially on rejoicing days. It is 
aſſuredly a monſtrous pra&ice, and to which habit 
alone could reconcile us, to hear huge church-towers 
bellowing aloud, and barbarous ſounds ifluing from 
the temples of peace, even in the night time. The 
bells are ſet a-ringing on the eve of our great feſtivals, 
on the day itſelf, and the day after, of pariſh churches, 
and even of petty brotherhoods. As the noiſe of 
bells is a certain method for an obſcure tradeſman to 
attract the notice of the quarter where he lives, he 
has his marriage announced by the tolling of bells, 
the baptiſm of his children, but eſpecially the inter- 
ment of his relations, on the eve of the funeral, on 
the day of it, and the laft day of the year. Nay he 
founds obituary concerts of this kind of muſic, and 
has his death knolled to perpetuity. In a word, if 
he is rich, he tolls his fitting down to dinner and 
ſupper, for every hotel too has it's bell. All theſe 

ſounds render us the moſt noiſy people in Europe, 
and conſequently the vaineſt; for if it be the princi- 
pal object of ambition to make a noiſe, noiſe likewiſe 
has for it's object, to inſpire ambition. We ſce the 
proof of this in the drums and trumpets by which not 


men 
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men only, but the very horſes, arc incited to the fight 
Accordingly the firſt play-thing which mothers with 


us give to their little boys is a drum. It is in truth 


the firft inſtrument of the moſt glorious of all ambi- 
tions, that of killing men ; and if they do-not give 
them bells inſtead of the other toy, it is becauſe their 
ſound is not military. 

I could wiſh therefore that the number, the ſize. 
and the peals of moſt bells might be diminiſhed, and 
that the Clergy ſhould make the People comprehend 
that they have nothing to do with religion, even after 
they have been baptized : they are frequently the 


monuments, not of the piety of the donors, but of 


their ambition, as is evident from the coats of arms 
impreſſed on them. The Apoſtles never ſaw ſuch u 
thing. They come to us from India and from China, 
as well as many other inventions which we have 
adopted from idolatrous nations, and multiplied to 
exceſs, The Turks, the Perſians, the Arabians, far 
from uſing them themſelves have forbidden the uſe 
of them to Chriſtians refiding in their States; they 
conſider them as inſtruments of idolatry. They be- 
lieve that the human voice alone is worthy to ſing the 
praiſes of God. Among them 1t is the voice of the 
Muſſelims which from the ſummit of their moſques 
call the people together to prayer. Bells arc not 
neceſſury to unite mankind, They meet without any 
ſummons of this kind at 1he Theatres, at the Courts 
of Juſtice, in the National Aſſembly. It wculd be to 
the purpoſe therefore to reſtrict the uſe of bells to the 
announcing of the hours of the day and the public 
offices. The ringing of peals is, -I admit, an abuſe 
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lucrative to churches, but a nuiſance to the living, 
and unprotitable to the dead. 

Let us in every thing draw nigh to Nature. She 
employs ſhrill ſounds and tumultuous noiſes only to 
announce tempeſts. She introduces the ſtorm by 
the rolling of the thunder: and winter by the howling 
of the winds : but ſhe announces fair weather, and 
the return of Spring, by the ſinging of birds. Let 
us imitate her in our Cities. Their ſhrill, hoarſe, 
threatening accents, the noiſy ſounds of drums and 
bells, at length ſtun the ears and exaſperate the ſpirits 
of the quiet inhabitants. Let us replace them by 
ſounds adapted to every ſtate. Each of them ought 
to make a proviſion for the demands of ſociety : Let 
them announce themſelves then by ſongs and melodi- 
ous notes, and we ſhall inſenſibly perceive the organs 
and the characters of the inhabitants ſoftened down: 
every day will become a feſtival in the cities, as it 
ought to be in the midſt of our plains. 

It is unneceflary here to repeat that the Munici- 
palities, eſpecially that of Paris, whoſe example they 
follow, ſhould cauſe pavements for foot patlengers to 
he }aid, privies for the accommodation of the public 
to be conſtructed, the layſtals of the environs to be 
covered with earth, to give to the houſes of the citizens 
diſpoſitions agreeable and commodious, to have them 
built with ſtone, as a preſervative againſt fire... The 
new Conſtitution calls them to functions of a till 
higher order; they are bound to pay at leaſt as much 
attention to the moral as to the phyſical wants of the 
People. The principal are the public ſeſtivals. Feſti- 
vals are neceſſury to mankind. Nature has not taken fo 

much 
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much care to decorate the earth with verdure, with 
flowers, with perfumes, with ſinging birds, and to 
vary the ſcenery with forcſts, meadows, mountains, 
rivers which ſhe every day illumines with the {fires of a 
new Aurora and of a new ſetting Sun, but in the view 
of making this Globe the refidence of perpetual feſti- 
vity. The beneficent pomp of Nature invites man 
to the love of his fellow creatures and of the Divinity. 
The People is deprived of this in Citics, where no re- 
creation from labour 1s to be found except religious 
exhibitions, frequently inſtituted for ſtrangers, larded 
with ceremonies totally unknown, and which the 
generality no more comprehend than the language 
in which they addreſs themſelves to God. If the 
Municipalities ſometimes treat them with patriotic re- 
Joicing days, it is on ſome murderous occafion, when 
the thunder of artillery ſummons them to a diſplay of 
artificial fireworks, which are very expenſive, which 
laſt only for a moment, and which mult be viewed at 
a diſtance. | 

Feſtivals are in the voyage of life, what iſlands are 
in the boſom of the ocean, places of refreſhment and 
repoſe. Even the moſt myſterious have ſo much 
power over the minds of the People, from their muſic 
and their proceſſions, that they may be conſidered as 
the principal means which attract ſavage nations to 
the Catholic religion, and which ſupport it among the 
civilized. What would it be were a moral blended 


with their phyſical expreſſion? The Municipalities 


- ought therefore to eſiablith patriotic feaſts to attach 
Citizens to the Conſtitution. A ſublime eſſay has 
been made to this effect in the Field of Mars, de- 
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nominated at that era the Field of Confederation ; 
but it was a military feſtival merely, hardly any thing 
was to be ſcen in it but men in uniforms. The pa- 
triotic altar ought to be encompaſſed with a civil and 
religious pomp and ſplendour, and with the national 
guards ſhould be intermixed choirs of young women 
and of boys crowned with flowers, chanting alter- 
nately, to the muſic of flutes and hautboys, French 
hymns ſimilar to the Carmen Seculare of Horace. In a 
word, thoſe public feſtivals ought to be preſided over, 
as their natural pontiffs, by the chief men in Admi- 
niſtration, having the King at their head: thus the 
Prieſthood will be reſtored to it's primitive dignity. 

The Field of Confederation may be rendered for 
this purpoſe a ſpot of dignified importance, by ſur- 
rounding it, like a Roman Circus, with ſtone benches, 
and the ſtatues of our illuſtrious men, and by lodging 
the National Aſſembly in the Military-School which 
tcrminates it at one of it's extremities. But however 
vaſt it may be, I think it much too ſmall for giving 
teſtivals to the People of Paris. 

I have to propoſe a ſpace much more capacious, 
more within reach, and the architecture of which 1s 
already completed. There is no one ſquare in Paris 
capable of containing ſo much as the tenth part of 
her population; and on the ſuppoſition that it were 
poſſible to aſſemble the whole in ſome adjacent plain 
ſuch as that of Sablons, it would ever be an inſur- 
mountable obſtacle to this univerſal aſſemblage, that 
the diſtance of the greater part of the inhabitants from 
their own home, would be far too remote, Paris 1s 
nearly a league and a half in diameter. Add to that 
diſtance, 
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diſtance, which muſt be tramped on foot, in the heat 
of the Sun, by moſt of the women and children in 
coming and going, a circumſtance which involves, 
in Paris, the neceſſity of interrupting the circulation 
of carriages and of people on horſeback, the contuſion 
inſeparable from great multitudes which, collected in 
a ſingle maſs, bear always heavy on their centre. 

In order to aſſemble commodiouſly the People of 
Paris, they muſt not be withdrawn to any conſidera- 
ble diſtance from the City ; and as no one place in it 
can contain the whole, inſtead of attracting them 
from the ſuburbs toward a common centre, it would 
be proper, on the contrary, to draw them from the 
centre to the ſuburbs. Accordingly, in place of con- 
voking them, as under the old Government, to that 
miſcrable ſmall Place de lu Greve, deſtined to execu- 
tions which haye been for ſo many ages polluting the 
Hotel de Ville, they muſt meet on the Boulevards. 
There they will find a ſpacious walk ſeveral leagues 
in length, ſhaded by four rows of trees, without 
reckoning thoſe which are planted on the outfide of 
the walls. Each Boulevard is within reach of the in- 
habitants of it's own quarter; and each inhabitant 
has it in his power to make the tour, on foot, on 
horſeback, or in a carriage, of that vaſt circular 1pace 


which encompaſſes Paris, enjoying at once the city 


and the country, as ſoon as the walls are levelled 
which intercept the view of it. There reſults from 


this choice of ſituation ſome other very conſiderable 
advantages: ſuch as our being able to employ the. 


ſuperb buildings of the barriers, conſtructed in form 
of rotundos, of coloſſal columns, of pantheons, of 
Egyptian 
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Egyptian temples, formerly appropriated as lodging 
houſes for the Clerks of the Exchequer, to ſerve in 
future as monuments of the great men who have de- 
ſerved well of their Country. Their ſtatues might be 
placed between the columns or upon the entablature 
of thoſe ediſices at the ſame barriers where the roads 
terminate which lead to the provinces from which 
ſuch great men originally came. Their auguſt 
images might be made to face toward thoſe ſame pro- 
vinces, as if they were inviting the people of the 
country to the capital, or thoſe of the capital to take 
an intereſt in the inhabitants of the provinces. Each 
of theſe monuments might be devoted as a place of 
tranſient hoſpitality to poor travellers. There we 
ſhould read, on large tablets of ſtone, inſcriptions re- 
lative to the great men who attained the rank of tute- 
lary deities from the ſervices which they rendered to 
the unfortunate. On patriotic feaſt days, they might 
be decorated with garlands of foliage and flowers ; 
there it would be proper to make diſtributions of pro- 
viſion among the people, and at night they might be 
illuminated with rows of lamps. Thoſe temples of 
hoſpitality, of an antique architecture, linked together 
by a triple avenue of trees in verdure, filled with a 
people free and happy, would form around Paris a 
crown of felicity and glory which would render her 
the capital of the nations. 

The Conſtituent Aflembly decreed that the new 
church of Sainte-Genevieve ſhould ſerve as a recepta- 
cle for the remains of the great men who ſhall have 
merited well of the Nation. As theſe illuſtrious 
Citizens are frequently of different communions 
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which excommunicate each other, it has been deemed 
proper, that there may be no diſcord among them at 
leaſt after death, to admit no kind of religious wor- 
ſhip in the temple where their aſhes repoſe. An in- 
tereſting memoir has appeared on this ſubject, in 
which it is propoſed to dedicate the Altar of that 
church to the CouxTzr, and there to adminiſter the 
oaths of office to Magiſtrates. But where are the 
virtues which can reſt on any other foundation than 
the Supreme Being who beſtows them, and who alone 
can ſuitably reward them ? 

I could with then that this monument might be 
conſecrated to Deity by theſe words: To Gon, THE 


FATHER OF ALL Mex. The memoir to which I 


have referred, obſerves that ſculpture ought to be 
employed in figurative repreſentations, at the extre- 


mities of the nave, of four religions, the Jewiſh, the 


Greek, the Roman and the Gallican. I know not 
what train of reflection could have ſuggeſted the 
ſymbols of four religions generated the one from the 
other, which hate and perſecute each other. It 
ſeems to me much more conformable to the deſign, 
to introduce the primitive or patriarchal religion, 
from which all the reſt have emanated, and to con- 
ſtitute the firſt Magiſtrates the pontiffs of it. It's 
ancient worſhip, ſimple, and diffuſed over the whole 
carth, would adapt itſelf to the great men of every 
communion, as they muſt derive their greatneſs 
entirely from the ſervices they have rendered to 
mankind. It is the only one which unites men of 
all religions, for there is no one but what admits 

Deity 
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DxEIrx as it's priniciple and as it's end. The 
dead would thus convey leſſons of toleration to the 
living. | > 

I cannot terminate this article better, than by 
ſubjoining an oriental anecdote, much calculated ta 
inſpire all men with mutual religious toleration. 
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— — GC 
T Surat was a Coffee-houſe, the general ren- 
dezvous of ſtrangers after dinner. One aſter- 
noon ſtepped in a Perſian Seydre, or Doctor of the 
Law, who had been writing all his life on Theologi- 
cal ſubjects, and who no longer believed in a Gov. 
What is it that you call Gop,” ſaid he?“ Whence 
* comes he? Who made him? Where is he? It he 
© were a body, he would be viſible : were he a ſpirit, 
he would be intelligent and juſt ; he would not 
permit ſo many human beings to be miſerable. I 
* myſelf, after having laboured ſo long in his ſervice, 
* ought to have been High-prieſt of Iſpahan, inſtead 
« of being forced to flee from Perſia, after all my 
« exertions to enlighten mankind. There is no Gop.” 
Thus the Doctor, miſled by ambition, by dint of rea- 
ſoning on the firſt reaſon of all things, had at length 
loſt his own, and imagined, not that it was his own 
intelligence which no longer exiſted, but the intelli- 
gence which governs the Univerſe. He had for a 
ſlave a Cafre almoſt naked, whom he left at the door 
of the Coffee-houſe. For himſelf, he went and 
itretched his limbs on a ſofa, and took a cup of co- 
quenar or opium. As ſoon as the fumes of this be- 
verage began to mount to his brain, he addreſſed 
himſelf 
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himſelf to his ſlave, who was fitting on a ſtone in the 
Sun, driving away the flies which ſucked his blood, 
in theſe terms : © Miſerable black! Believeſt thou 
there is a Gop ?” © Who can doubt it?“ replied 
the Cafre, and as he ſpake pulled out from a ſhred 
of pagne which girded his loins, a little marmouſet 
of wood, and ſaid : * Behold the Gop who has pro- 
« tected me ever ſince I came into the world; he is 
* made of a branch of the Feticha-trce of my coun- 
try.“ All the company in the coffee-room were 
no leſs ſurprized at the flave's anſwer than at his maſ- 
ter's queſtion. 

On this a Bramin, ſhrugging up his hordes; ſaid 
to the Negro: “ Poor ideot ? What, carry thy Gon 
in thy girdle ! Know that there is no other Gop 
© but Brama, who created the World, and  whofe 
* temples are on the banks of the Ganges. The 
„ Bramins are his only prieſts, and it is under his 
« ſpecial protection that they ſubſiſt for a hundred and 
„* twenty thouſand years paſt, in defiance of all the 
© Revolutions which India has undergone.” A Jew 
broker immediately took him up, ſaying: © How can 
the Bramins believe that Gop has temples only in 
India, and that he exiſts for their caſte only? There 
is no God but the Gon of Abraham, and He has 

© no other People but that of Hael. He preſerves 
them, though diſperſed over the whole Earth, till 
be ſhall gather them together again at Jeruſalem, 
A to give them the Empire of the Nations, when 
* they ſhall have there rebuilt his Temple, formerly 
the wonder of the Univerſe.” As he pronounced 


theſe words, tears ſtarted to the Iſraelite's eyes. He 
| | was 
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was going to reſume his ſpeech, when an Italian in 
a blue robe iwhorrupton him in great heat: © You 
© make Gop unjuſt,” ſaid he, © in pretending that 
« he loves only the people of Iſrael. He has reject- 
* ed them for more than ſeventeen hundred years 
«© paſt, as is evident from their very diſperſion. He 
is now calling all men into the Roman-catholic 
Church, beyond the pale of which there can be no 
6 ſalvation.” A Proteſtant Miniſter of the Daniſh 
Miſſion at Trinquebar, growing pale as aſhes, re- 
plied to the Popiſh Miſſionary: « How dare you li- 
* mit the ſalvation of mankind to your idolatrous 
* communion ? Learn that none can be ſaved but 
* thoſe who, conformably to the Goſpel, worſhip Gor. 
* in ſpirit and in truth, under the Law of Jxsus 
* CnyrIsT.” Upon this a Turk, an Officer of the 


Cuſtoms at Surat, who was ſmoking his pipe, ſaid 


with a grave air to the two Chriſtians : “ Fathers, 
* how can you confine the knowledge of Gop to 
* your Churches? The Law of Jesus has been abo- 


* liſhed ever fince Mahomet appeared, the paraclet 
* predicted by Jesus CHRIST himſelf the word of 


* Gon. . Your religion no longer ſubſiſts except in 
*a few Kingdoms, and upon it's ruins ours has ex- 
« tended itſelf over the fineſt Provinces of Europe, 
c of Africa, of Aſia and her Iſlands. It is at this day 
« ſeated on the Throne of the Great Mogul, and is 
* penetrating into China, that enlightened country. 

Lou yourſelves diſcern the rejection of the Jews, 
in their preſent ſtate of humiliation; acknowledge 
then the miſſion of the Prophet in his triumphs, 
The followers of Makomet and of Omar alone can 
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* be ſaved; for the diſciples of Ali are infidels.” 
At theſe words, the Seydre, who was of Perſia, where 
the people are of the ſect of Ali, began to ſmile ; but 
a great tumult aroſe in the Coftee-houfe, from the 
variety of ſtrangers aſſembled, who were of as many 
different religions; and among the reſt Abyflinian 
Chriſtians, Cophts, Tartarian- Lamas, Arabian I{hmael- 
ites, and Gucbres, or worthippers of fire. All theſe 
diſputed on the Nature of Gop, and on the worthip 
he required, every one maintaining that the true re- 
ligion exitted no where but in his own country. 
There was in the Coftee-houſe a man of letters 
from China, a diteiple of Confucis, who was tra- 
veiling for his improvement. He 1at in a corner 
of the room, drinking tea, and liſtening to all that 
was ſaid without ſpeaking a word. The Turkiſh 
Cuſtom-houſe Officer turning to him, cried aloud ; 
My good Chineſe, who remaineſt ſilent, you know 
* that many religions have made their way into 
China. The merchants of your country who had 
occaſion here for my ſervices have told me fo, and 
aflured me that the Religion of 1uhomet is the 
beſt. Like them do juſtice to the truth : what is 
* your opinion of Gon, and of the Religion of his 
Prophet?“ This produced a profound filence in 
the Coffec-room. "The diſciple of Conſucius, drawing 
back his hands into the large fleeves of his robe, and 
croſſing them on his breaft, retired into himſelf, and 
in a gentle and deliberate accent thus ſpake : 
Gentlemen, if I may be permitted to ſay fo, 
it is ambition which in every cate hinders men to 
agree: if you will give me a patient hearing, I 
| e hall 
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{hall produce an inſtance of this which is ſtill freſh 
in my memory. When I left China, on my voy- 
age to Surat, I embarked on board an Englith ſhip 
which had failed round the world. On our pat- 
ſage, we caſt anchor on the eaſtern Coaſt of Suma- 
tra. Towards noon, having gone aſhore in com- 
pany with ſeveral perſons belonging to the veſſel, 
we went and ſat down on the ſhore of the fea, near 
a little village, under the ſhade of ſome cocoa-trees, 


where men of different countries were enjoying 


their repoſe. A blind man came and joined the 
company: he had loſt his ſight by too cloſe a con- 
templation of the Sun. He had been actuated by 
the wild ambition of comprehending the nature of 
that luminary, in order to appropriate his light to 
himſelf. He had tried all the methods which op- 
tics, chemiſtry, and even necromancy can ſupply, 


to {ſhut up one of his rays in a bottle; not being 


able to ſucceed, he ſaid : The light of the Sun is 
not a fluid, for it cannot be agitated by the wind ; 
it is not a folid, for the parts of it cannot be ſepa- 
rated ; it is not fire, for il is not exlmeniſhable in 
water ; it is not a ſpirit, as it is viſible; it is not 
a body, for we cannot handle it; it is not even 4 
moving power, for it agitales not the lighieft bodies: 
it is therefore nothing at all. Finally, by perſever- 
ing efforts, in contemplating the Sun, an reaſon- 
ing on his light, he at length loſt his eye-fight, and 
what is worſe, his reaſon. He believed that it was 
not his viſion, but the Sun which had no exiſtence 
in the Univerſe. He had a negro to lead him 
about, who having ſeated his maſter under the ſhade 
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© of a cocoa- tree, picked up one of it's nuts that 
lay on the ground, and ſet about making a lamp 
* of the ſhell, a wick of the outer huſk, and ſqueezed 
* a little oil from the Kernel to. put into his lamp. 
«© While the black man was thus employing himſelf, 
* his blind maſter faid to him with a ſigh : 1s Here 
* then no fuch thing as light in the world ? Jes, that of 
* the Sun, replied the Negro. JI hat is it you call the 
& Sun, reſuined the blind man? / cannot tell, anſwer— 
ed the African, all I im is, that his riſing is the 
commencement of mv labore, and his ſelling the ter- 
mmation of them. His light intereſts me, leſs than that 
of my lamp, «hich ulummaltes my cottage ; without 
it I ſhould not be able to ferve you during the night. 
Then, holding out his little cocoa-ſhell, ſaid : There 
6e ig my Sun. At this part of the converſation a man 
* of the village, who walked on crutches, fell a laugh- 
ing; and beheving that the blind man had been 
* fo from his birth, faid to him: Knnw that the Sun 
* 7s a globe of fire which riſes every day out of the 
* Ocean, and ſets every meht toward the Weſt, in the 
& mountains of Sumatra. You would ſee this yourſelf, 
&* as we all do, had you the bleſſing of-fight. Here a 
« fiſherman interpoſed, and ſaid to the cripple : 17 is 
6e eaſy to percerve that you have never travelled far he- 
* yond the limits of your village. If you had legs, and 
& could have mage the tour of Sumatra, you muft have 
cc known that the Sun does not ſet in it's mountains; 
« but he iſſues every morning out of the Sea, and dips 
© info it again every evening to cool himſelf ; 4his is 
« what I ſee cvery day along the coaſts of the Hund. 
An inbabitant of the Peninſula of India then faid 
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< the fiſherman : Hot is it poſſible for a man of com- 
e mon ſenſe to believe that the Sun is a globe of fire, 
ce and that he every day iſſues from the Ocean, and 
* plunges into it at night without extingufhing him- 
* ſelf ? Learn then that the Sun is a Deuta or Divi- 
* nity of my Country, that he rides every day through 
„ the Heavens in a chariot, turning round the golden 
* mountain of Merowa ; that when he undergoes an 
* eclipſe, it is owing to his being feallowed up by the 
* ſerpents Ragom and Ketou, from which he is delivered 
*« only by the prayers of the Indians on the banks of the 
* Ganges. It is a very ridiculous ambilion for an in- 
& habilant of Sumatra to pretend that he ſhines only un 
* the horigon of his land; it could have entered into 
* the head only of a man whoſe navigation has been li- 
* mited to the paddling of a canoe. A Laſcar, the 
*+* maſter of a trading veſſel that lay at anchor, then 
** ſpoke to this purpoſe: 17 is an ambition ill more 
ridiculous to imagine, that the Sun prefers India to 
* all the countries of the world, I have navigated 
* ihrough the Bed Sea, along the Coafts of Arabia, 10 
* Madagaſcar, to the Moluccas, and to the Philippine 
Iſlands ; the Sun enlightens all thoſe countries as well 
as India. Fe does not turn round a mountain; but 
* rifes in the 1/lands of Japan, which are for that rea- 
* fon called Jepon or Ge-puen, birth of the Sun, and 
* he fets very far to the Weſt, behind the Iſlands of 
« England. I am very fure of it, for I have heard it re- 
A lated by my grandfather, when I was a child, and he 
* had ſailed to the very exiremities of the Ocean. He 
« was going to proceed, when an Engliſh ſeaman of 
„gur ſhip's company interrupted him thus: There 
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*« rs no Country where the courſe of the Sun is better 
* known than in Fngland : be afſured then that he no 
* where riſes or fels, He is mceſſantly making the cir- 
* ct of the Globe; and I am perfettly ſure of it, for 
* wwe have jiſſt performed the fame round, and have met 
* hum wherever we went, Then taking a ratan from 
* the hand of one of his auditors, he traced a cir- 
* cle on the ſand, endeavonring to explain to them 
* the courle of the Sun from tropic to tropic; but 
« not being able to make it out, he appealed to the 
« teſtimony of the pilot of his ſhip, for the truth of 
* every thing he would have ſaid. This pilot was a 
* wiſe man, who had heard the whole diſpute with- 
„out interpoſing a fingle word; but when he per- 
<© ceived that all the company kept filence to hear 
* him, he ſpoke to this effect: Each of you is trying 
* to miſlead others, and is humſelf miſled. The Sun 
« does not turn round the Earth, it is the Earth which 
* turns round him, preſenting in ſucceſſion, every twenty- 
&« four hours, the Iſlands of Japan, the Philippines, the 
* Moluccas, Sumatra, Africa, Europe, England, and 
© great many other countries. The Sun ſhines not 
* for one Mountain only, one I/land, one. Horizon, one 
« Sea, nor even for one Globe; but he is at the centre 
* of the Univerſe, from whence he illuminates, together 
& with the Earth, five other Planets which likewiſe 
*f revolve around him, and of which ſome are much 
* greater than our Globe, and at a much greater diſ- 
* tance than it is from the Sun. Such is, among others, 
* Saturn, of 30,000 leagues diameter, and at the diſ- 
* tance of 285,000,000 of leagues from the Sun, I ſay 
* nothing of the Moons which reftect on Planets remole 
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« from the Sun his light, and are not fcwv in number. 
* Every one of you would have an idea of theſe truths, 
* of he only turned his eyes in the night toward the Heu- 
* vens, and if he had not the ambition of believing that 
* the Sun ſhines for his own Conntry only. Thus ipake, 
* to the great aſtoniſhment of his hearers, the pilot 
“ who had ſteered a ſhip round the World, and ob- 
* ſerved the ſtarry Heavens. 

* It is equally true of Gop, continued the diſci- 
© ple of Confaicius, as of the Sun: every man believes 
* he poſſeſſes him excluſively, in his own Chapel, or 
* at leaſt in his own Country. The People of every 
«+ Nation believe they have encloſed in their temples 
+ Him whom the vitible Univerſe cannot contain. Is 
« there, however, a Temple once to be compared 
* with that which Gop himſelf has rcared for col- 
* lecting all mankind into one and the ſame commu- 
nion? All the temples in the World are made only 
* in imitation of that of Nature. We find in molt 
of them lavers, holy-water ciſterns, columns, arches, 
cc lamps, ſtatues, inſcriptions, books of the law, ſa- 
* crifices, altars and prieſts. But what Temple con- 
& tains a ciſtern ſo vaſt as the Ocean, which is not to 


c be contracted to a ſhcll 2 Where do we find co- 


« lumns ſo beautiful as the trees of the foreſt, or 
* thoſe of the orchard loaded with fruits? Where an 
« arch ſo lofty as the vault of Heaven, and a lamp 
« ſo bright as the Sun? Where ſhall we behold ſta- 
* tucs ſo intereſting as a multitude of human beings 
* who love each other, aſſiſt each other, talk one to 
* another ? Where inſcriptions ſo intelligible, and 
more religious than the bounties of Nature herſelf ? 
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* A book of the Law ſo univerſal as the love of Gon 
founded on a ſenſe of gratitude, and as the love of 
© our fellow-creatures founded on our own intereſt ? 
© What ſacrifices more affecting than thoſe of our 
* praiſes to Him who has given us all things, and of 
© our paſſions, for the ſake of thoſe with whom we 
*© are bound to ſhare all that we have? Where, 
* finally, ſhall we look for an altar ſo ſacred as the 
„ heart of the good man, whoſe High-Prieſt is Gop 
* himſelf ? Thus, the farther that man extends the 
* power of Deity, the more nearly will he approach 
* to the knowledge of Him; and the greater indul- 
** gence he ſhews to men, the more cloſely will he 
& imitate the Divine goodneſs. Let him therefore 
* who enjoys the light of Gop diffuſed over the whole 
« Univerſe, beware of deſpiſing the poor ſuperſtitious 
* creature, who perceives only a little ray of it in his 
idol; or even the Atheiſt who is totally deſtitute 
« of it, leſt, as a puniſhment of his pride, he ſhould 
* be made to partake of the fate of that Philoſopher, 
* who, attempting to appropriate to himſelf the light 
of the Sun, became blind, and felt himſelf reduced, 
in order to find his way, to employ the lamp of a 
Negro.“ 

Thus ſpake the diſciple of Confucius, and all the 
company in the Coffee-houſe who had been con- 
tending ſor the excellency of their ſeveral Religions, 
maintained a profound ſilence. 
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ERE is a little Indian Tale which contains 


more truths than many volumes of Hiſtory. 
I firſt intended it as a Supplement to the relation of 
a Voyage to the Iſle-of-France, publiſhed in 1773, 
and which ! propoſe to have reprinted with additions. 
As I ſpeak there of the Indians which are on that 
Iſland, I had formed the deſign of annexing to it a 
picture of the manners of thoſe of India, from notes 
abundantly intereſting which I had procured for the 
purpoſe. I had therefore worked them into an Epi- 
ſode, interwoven with an hiſtorical Anecdote, which 
forms the commencement of it. This took it's rise 
from an aflociation of Engliſh Literati, ſent, about 
thirty years ago, to different parts of the World, to 
collect information reſpecting various objects of Sci- 
cence. I have mentioned one of them in particular 
who came to India to proſecute the reſearch of truth ; 
but as that Epiſode formed a. digreſſion too diſpro— 
portionate to the ſize of my Work, I thought proper 
to publiſh it ſeparately. 

I ſolemnly declare that I never meant to throw 
ridicule on Academics, though I have much rea- 
fon to complain of them, not for any perſonal of- 
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fence given me, but from regard to the intereſts of 
truth,* which they frequently perſecute when it hap- 
pens 


* Science, that Common of the human underſtanding, is like- 
wiſe ſubjected to it's ariſtocracics ; theſe are the Academies. Of 
this a judgment may be formed from the conduct of one of their 
principal members, relat! vely to my Theory of the Tides, 

He began by running it down with all his eloquence in private 
circles; he prohibited the Journals over which the Academies ex- 
tend their influence, at leaſt thoſe of moſt diffufive circulation, to 
admit of any extracts from it: he has even amuſed himſelf, I have 
been told, in his confidential parties, with raiting a laugh at my 
Chriſtian names prefixed to my Studics of Nature, becauſe I have 
not the honour which he enjoys, of ſubjoining to my family name, 
a long liſt of academical titles. As, in the time of th# old Govern- 
ment, his name figured in every news-paper, and his perſon in 
every great man's ante- chamber, it was eaſy for him to treat as he 
pleaſed a Recluſe entirely devoted to the Study of Nature; but 
judging, ſince the Revolution, that all his ſupports of credit might 
no longer furniſh mutual aid, and finding my labours, notwith- 
ſtanding all the obſtacles which he could throw in the way, gra- 
dually riſing in public eſtimation, he thought proper to alter his 
conduct with reſpect to me. He came to pay me a viſit laſt Sum- 
mer in the country, whither 1 had gone to pals a few days. He 
had previoully circulated a report over the neighbourhood, that I 
was one of his good and ancient friends. The truth is that J had 
never ſpoken to him, and that, with all his celebrity, I did not re- 
collect ſo much as ever having ſeea him. He came to the houſe 
where I was, and we had a private converſation, from which [I 
hall here retrench every thing but what relates to my Theory of 
the Tides, the ſecret object of his vitit. | 

After a complimentary introduction; „It is a great pity, Sir,“ 
fays he, that you ſhould have advanced, in your Studies of Na- 
e ture, that the fuſion of the Polar Ices is the cauſe of the Tides. 
It is an opinion not to be maintained, contrary to that of all the 
* Academies in Europe, and palpably erroneous. ''—** You ought, 
4 ir, replied I, to have refuted t. “ Retute what, when 


& you have adduced go proofs in ſupport of your Theory?“ 
There 
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pens to claſh with their ſyftems. I am beſides under 
too many obligations to ſeveral learned Engliſhmen, 

who, 
There are twice as many as Aſtronomers have adduced in ſupport 
of theirs. I could fill volumes in quarts were ] to collect thoſe 


* only which I have marked in the relations of navigators. After 
* all, I am not without my proſelytes.”” 


© Oh! no depend- 
* ance is to be placed on what is Taid by certain Journaliſts, who 


& know nothing of the matter.“ I ſuſpected then that he was 
going to mention the extract from the Engiiſh papers, which had 
been inſerted in the Moniteur. Were there nothing elſe in my 
Theory,“ ſaid I, * than my geometrical objection to the Aca- 
* demicians, who, walking in the ſteps of Newton, have fallen 
into an error, concluding from the magnitude of degrees toward 
the poles that the Earth was flattened at them, you ought to 
« havereplicd to it.“ M hat do you underſtand by a degree? 
replied he with great warmth.—*< That which all Geometricians 
« underſtand by it, the 360th part of a circle.“ + You have 
« fallen into the ſame miſtake with M. 4% Ia Flire, about 130 years 
* ago. It is not by the arch of a circle that a degree is to be mea- 
„ ſured, but by it's perpendicular. At the ſame time, in order 
to demonſtrate it to me, he pulled a bit of chalk from his pocket, 
and began to trace on the door, a circle, two radii, a chord, the 
tinus, &. I ſtopped him, ſaying :—** You wander from the 
«© queſtion, It is not from the perpendicular of the degree of Tor- 
„ co, that the meaſure was taken of that which we have in the 
« report of Academicians, but from the portion of the terreſtrial 
curve comprehended between two radii which meaſure a celeſ- 
* tial degree of the meridian. They have found, at the polar circle, 
that portion of the circumference of the Earth, which they as 
« well as I call a degree, to contain 57,422 fathoms, which we 
find to exceed by 674 fathoms the degree meaſured in Peru, near 
the Equator, the arch of which degree contains only 56,748 
e fathoms : from which they have concluded that the degrees o- 
* portions of the circumference of the Earth, correſponding to the 
degrees of the celeſtial meridian, went on increafing progreſſive- 
ly toward the Poles, and that conſequently the circumterence 
„ot the Earth was flattened there. Now, if you can make thac 
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who, without knowing me, and purely from a love of 
the Sciences, have honoured my Studies of Nature 
with 


© curve confiructed on the diameter of the ſphere, and formed of 
degrees greater than thoſe of the ſphere, to fall within the ſphere 
& itlelf, I am in an error.“ | 

Not knowing what reply to make, he thought proper to ſhift 
the converſation. ** You have advanced,”” ſaid he, that the 
„ tides in the South Sea are twelve hours alternately, which is 
© not the caſe. L have not ſaid ſo, replicd I, though! 
am diſpoled to believe it holds true of the whole Southern 
* Hemiſphere; but I am not furniſhed with proofs ſufficient to 
« warrant iny affirming it. I have quoted only five or ſix places 
in the South Sea where the tides arc of twelve hours. I have 
„ fince found ſeveral others of a ſimilar duration in the Indian 


Ocean, and even in our own hemiſphere, among others, thoſe 
* of Tonquin mentioned by Dampier. As there happened to lie 
on the table a fourth volume of my Studies of Nature, I ſhewed 
him, in the advertiſement prefixed, the teſtimonies of Cartaret, 
Byren, Cook, Clarke, on the ſubject of the twelve-hour-tides in 
the South Sea. After having read them, he ſaid : * Bo you 
e underſtand Engliſh ?”* This ſuggeſted to me the queſtion put by 
the Medecin malgre lui in the play; Pray do you underfland Latin? 
„No,“ replicd I; and J imagined he was going to talk to me in 
Englith. nt is very unſaſe, ſaid he, “ to quote from traufla- 
* tions. T have got your Engliſh navigators in the original lan- 
* guage; there is no where ſuch a thing as a tide of twelve hours. 
] am perſectly ſure of it, for I have compoſed a treatiſe of all 
the tides over the Globe, which I have found every where equa! 
* to our own.”'” It appeared to me at firſt very ſtrange that he 
ſhould have compoſed a treatiſe on all the tides over the Whole 
Globe, without having quoted tranſlations ; but this point merited 
no reply. How, ſaid I, Do you mean to affirm that tranſ- 
«© lators ſo enlightened and ſo accurate as thoſe whom I have 
quoted, ſhould have deceived themſelves on topics of ſo much 
importance to navigation and aſtronomy, and that they ſhould 
have aſſerted that there were twelve-hour-tides in many parts ot 
«*.the South Sea, whereas the navigators whom they tranſlate 
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with the moſt flattering marks of approbation, which 
they have not been afraid to publiſh, as may be ſeen, 
among 


& poſitively aſſure us there are none of more than fix ? It is im- 
„ poſſible.“ . 

Here I put an end to the converſation, by ſaying to him: 
Attack my Theory publickly, and 1 will anſwer you.“ He 
told me that he had no ſuch intention, but that he had come 
merely to put me right, I have given an exact abridgment of 
our dialogue; the Public will judge on whoſe fide integrity and 
illumination reſt, | 

I have refuted the error of Academicians by proofs ſimple and 
intelligible to the meaneſt capacity. Why do they not employ 
iimilar proofs to refute me, if I too labour under a miſtake ? 

The whole argument turns on an elementary geometrical truth, 
It is certain that half the circumference of the carth contains 180 
degrees, and that it's degrees being for the moſt part greater than 
the 180 degrees of the halt-{pherg conſtructed on the ſame dia- 
meter, it cannot be contained within them. 

An Officer of the Artillery wrote to me from Mezieres, about 
two years ago, that by this fimple reaſoning he had reduced a 
profeſſor of mathematics not to ſilence, for what profeflor could 
ever ſubmit to that? but to anſwer in the language of abſurdity. 
I ſaid to him,”” writes my corre{pondent, „that the terreſtrial 
curve being more extended than the fpheric arch, could not 
* poiſibly be contained in it, without ſuppoſing it preſſed inward, 
* and the poles hollowed into a funnel. Would you believe it?“ 
continues he, I would rather believe, replied the proiefior, 
e that the poles of the carth are hollowed like the inſide of a fun- 
60 nel, than that Nexwtca could be miſtaken.“ 

Several Newtonians are diſpoſed to adopt my Theory of the 
Tides by the fuſion of the polar ices; this is already a great point 
gained: but they inſiſt that I ſhould give up to them the flattening 
of the poles, with the elevation of the Seas under the Equator, by 
means of the centrifugal force; which is directly contradicted by 
experience. I could multiply volumes in ſupport of my Theory, 
were they to become a prey to pirates, like the reſt of my works. 
But where is the potlibility” of reſuting an error conſecrated by the 
name 
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among others, in an extract from their journals, co- 
pied by the Moniteur Prangais of February gth, 1790. 
The character which I have given of one of their 
aſſociates, is an unequivocal proof of my eſteem for 
them. Undoubtadly it was my duty to confider as a 
proceeding which merits all the gratitude of their Na- 
tion, the attempt to import the illumination of foreign 
countries into England, juſt as I conſider the expor- 
tation of intelligence from England into ſavage coun- 
tries, by the Voyages of Cook and Banks, as meriting 
the grateful acknowledgments of the whole human 
race. The firſt has been imitated ſince by Denmark, 
and the ſecond by France ;* but both the two were 
miſerably unſucceſsful ; for of twelve learned Daniſh 
Navigators one only returned to his country ; and to 
this day we have no intelligence of the two French 
ſhips of war, employed on that miſſion of humanity, 
under the command of the unfortunate de la Peron/e. 


name of Newton, and maintained by. all the geometricians in 
Europe? How is it poſſible for a ſolitary individual to ſupport the 
conteſt avainſt Academies in coalition, which ſhut their eyes to 
evidence, and their journals to the admiſſion of my proofs ? 

In ſpite of their indifference, I venture boldly to predict that 
this truth which they perſiſt in rejecting will one day become the 
Lafis of the Study of Nature. | | 

Omen of the age in which I live, you are to be intereſted only 
by fictions! 

* France had no occaſ.on to imitate any Nation whatever, on 
theſe two articles; for a long time paſt ſhe has been ſending men 
of intelligence into foreign countries, to diffuſe over them her arts, 
her modes and her language, but this concerned her glory only ; 
it is to be hoped that ſhe will direct it to the happineſs of man- 
kind by her new Conſtitution, Patriotiſm is but a branch of hu- 
manity. | 

It 
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It is not then ſcience in itſelf that I blame; but I 
wiſhed to make it appear that learned aſſociations, by 
their ambition, their jealouſy and their prejudices, 
ſerve but too frequently as obſtacles to it's progreſs. 

I propoſed to myſelf an object of ſtill greater utility, 
that of applying a remedy to the woes by which hu- 
manity is oppreſſed in India. I have aſſumed for my 
motto, I am learning to ſuccour the wretched, and I 
extend this ſentiment to all mankind. If philoſophy 
formerly travelled from India to Europe, why ſhould 
it not at this day be ſent back from civilized Europe 
to the inhabitants of India, become barbarous in their 
turn? A ſocicty of intelligent Engliſhmen has juſt 
been formed at Calcutta, who will perhaps in time 
deſtroy the prejudices of India, and by this benefit 
compenſate the miſchief which the wars and the 
commerce of Europeans have introduced into it. For 
my own part, poſſeſſing no influence whatever, in 
order to communicate more grace and fayour to. my 
arguments, I have endeavoured to clothe them with 
the allurements of a tale. It is by means of ſtory- 
telling that men are every where rendered attentive 
to truth. 

In this reſpe& we all are men of Athens; 
And at the moment that I write this ſtory, 
If that of Aſs in Lion's-ſkin were told me, 


I ſhould be much delighted. | 
La Fontaine. The Power of Fiction, Book viii. Fab. 4. 


It has been ſaid with more wit than truth, that 
Fable had it's riſe in the deſpotic regions of tlie Eaſt, 
and that it was neceſſary to veil the truth there, to 
prevent it's coming too cloſe to tyrants. But J aſk 
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whether a Sultan would not be much more offended 
to ſee himſelf painted under the emblem of an owl 
or of a leopard, than after Nature, and whether 
truths of reflection would not gall him fully as much 
as truth directly told? Thomas Row, Ambaſſador 
from England at the Court of Selim-Cha, Emperor of 
the Moguls, relates that this Prince, a deſpot of the 
higheſt order, having commanded to open in his 
preſence certain cheſts juſt arrived from England, 
containing preſents for him, was not a little ſur- 
prized at finding among the reſt a picture repre- 
ſenting Venus leading a Satyr by the noſe. ©& He 
« imagined,” ſays the Ambaſſador, © that this pie- 
« ture was painted in derifion of the Nations of 
« Aſia, that they were repreſented in it by the black 
cc and horned Satyr, as being of one and the fame 
* complexion ; and that the Venus who led the 
« Satyr by the noſe, was a repreſentation of the un- 
* bounded Empire, which the women of that coun- 
« try exerciſe over the men.” 

Thomas Row, to whom this picture was addreſſed, 
found it no eaſy matter to counteract the effect which 
it had produced on the mind of the great Mogul, by 
giving him an idea of our fictions : on this occaſion 
he expreſsly recommended to the Directors of the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, to ſend in future no 
allegorical painting to India, becauſe the Princes, he 
told them, regarded ſuch ſubjects with a ſuſpicious 
eye. This is in fact the character of deſpots. I do 
not believe therefore that Fables were ever any where 
deviſed, unleſs for the purpoſe of flattering them. 

In general, a taſte for Fables is diffuſed over the 

whole 
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whole Earth, but much more in free countries than 
in thoſe under deſpotic Government. Savage Na- 
tions found their traditions on Fable; there never 
was a country in which fictions were more current 
than in Greece, where all the objects of Nature, 
Politics and Religion, were only the reſults of ſome 
metamorphoſis or another. There were few illuftri- 
ous families who did not reckon ſome animal in the 
number of their anceſtors, and rank among their 
male and female couſins, bulls, ſwans, nightingales, 
turtle-doves, rooks and magpies. It is obſervable, 
that the Englith diſcover a particular taſte for alle- 
gory in their literature, though truth may be ſpoken 
among them with the utmoſt freedom. The Afiatics 
were of the ſame character in the days of Eſop and 
Lolman; but we no longer find fabuliſts among 
them, though their country be filled with Sultans. 

It is among Nations the neareſt to Nature, and 
conſequently the moſt free, that the paſſion prevails 
of adorning truth by fiction : it is from an effect of 
the very love of truth, which is the ſentiment of the 
Laws of Nature. Truth is the light of the ſoul, as 
phyſical light is the truth of bodies. The two united 
convey the knowledge of that which is: the one il- 
luminates objects, the other points out to us their 
adaptations ; and as, in the principle, all light traces 
it's origin up to the Sun, all truth has it's ſource in 
Gop, of whom that luminary is the moſt ſenſible 
image. Few are capable of ſupporting the pure light 
of the Sun. Nature, as a relief to the weaknets of 
our eyes, has furniſhed us with eye-lids to veil them, 
to the degree that ſuits them; for the ſame reaſon 
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ſhe has planted the Earth with foreſts, whoſe verdant 
foliage preſents us with ſoft and tranſparent ſhades 
and diffuſes over the Heavens vapours and clouds, to 
temper the too vivid rays of the orb of day. Few men 
are, in like manner, capable of taking in truths purely 
metaphyſical. Becauſe of the weakneſs of our under- 
ſtauding, Nature has provided us with ignorance to 
ſerve as an eyc-lid to the foul : by means of it the 
ſoul gradually expands to the perception of truth, 
admits only as much as is ſupportable, and ſurrounds 
herſelf with fables, which are like ſo many arbours, 
under the ſhade of which ſhe contemplates it; and 
when ſhe wiſhes to riſe up to Deity himſelf, ſhe veils 
Him in allegory and myſtery that ſhe may be able to 
ſupport his luſtre. 
We ſhould not ſee the light of the Sun, did it not 
_ reſt on bodies, or at leaſt on clouds. It eſcapes us 
out of our atmoſphere, and dazzles us at it's ſource. 
The ſame thing holds good with reſpect to truth; we 
ſhould never lay hold of it, did it not fix on ſenſible 
events, or at leaſt on metaphors and compariſons 
which reflect it; there muſt be a body to ſend it 
back. Our underſtanding has no hold. of traths 
purely metaphyſical ; it is dazzled by thoſe which 
emanate from Deity, and it cannot comprehend thoſe 
which do not reſt upon his works. For this laſt rea- 
fon it is. that the language of civilized: Nations paints 
nothing, becauſe it is filled with vague ideas and 
abſtractions; and that of a ſimple People, not far re- 
moved from Nature, is powerfully expreſſive, becauſe 
it is ſtored with ſimilitudes and images, The firſt are 
in the habit of concealing their ſentiments ; the ſe- 
| eond. 
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cond, of expanding theirs. But as it frequently hap- 
pens that ſcattered clouds, under a thouſand fantaſtic 


. Fa 

forms, decompound the rays of the Sun in tints q 

Ticher and more varied than thoſe which colour the 1 

regular works of Nature; in Ike manner Fables re- il 

fect truth much more extenfively than real events; 4 

Ie” RE n 77 

they tranſport it into all the Kingdoms of Nature; 1 
. * F 20 

they appropriate it to animals, to trees, to the ele- b 
8 80 


ments, and call forth a thouſand various reflexes of 
it. Thus the rays of the Sun play, without extin- 
guiſhing themſelves, at the bottom of the waters, 
reflect there the objects of the Earth and of the 
Heavens, and multiply their beauties by conſonances. 

Ignorance therefore is as neceſſury to truth as ſhade 
is to light, as it is out of the firſt that the harmonies 
of our intellect are formed, and of the ſecond are 
compounded thoſe of our viſion. 
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Moraliſts, as J have already obſerved in my Studies, 
have almoſt always confounded ignorance with error. 
Ignorance, ſimply confidered, and as ſeparate from 
truth with which it has harmonies ſo delightſul, is 
the repoſe of our intellect; it procures oblivion of 
evils paſt, diſguiſes thoſe which are preſent, and 
conceals from us ſuch as are ſtill future; in a word, 
it is a benefit, for we denve it from Nature: error 
on the contrary is the work of Man; it is always an 
evil; it is a falſe light which ſhines to betray. I can- 
not find an apter compariſon to illuſtrate it's nature, 
than that of the light of a conflagration which con- 
ſumes the habitetions that it illumines. It is remark- 
able that there does not exiſt a ſingle evil, moral or 
3A3 phy ſical, 
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phyſical, but what has an error for it's principle. 
Tyrannies, ſlavery, wars are founded on political and 
even ſacred errors; for the tyrants who have ſet them 
afloat to eſtabliſh their own power, always derive 
thera from Deity, or from ſome virtue, to make them 
reſpectable in the eyes of men. 

It is very eaſy however to diſtinguiſh error from 
truth. Truth is a natural light which ſhines of it- 
ſelf all over the Earth, becauſe it comes from Gop ; 
error is an artificial glare which needs to be inceſ— 
ſantly kept up, and which never can be univerſal, 
becauſe it is the work of Man only. Truth is bene- 
ficial to all men ; error is profitable only to a few, 
and is injurious to the generality, becauſe individual 
intereſt is inimical to the general, when they come 
to ſeparate. 

Care muſt be taken not to confound fable with 
error. Fable is the veil of truth, and error 1s it's 
phantom. It was frequently in the view of diſſipat- 
ing this phantom that Fable preſented itſelf to the 
imagination : nevertaeleſs, however innocent it may 
be in it's principle, it becomes dangerous when it 
aſſumes the principal character of error, that is, when 
it turns to the private advantage of certain indivi- 
-duals. For example, it was of little importance that, 
in the days of old, they converted the Moon, under 
the name of Diana, into a goddeſs ever an immaculate 
virgin, who preſided over hunting. This allegory 
ſignified that the light of the Moon was favourable 
to huntſmen, for ſpreading their toils to entrap the 
game, and that the ſports of the field were unfavour- 
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able to the paſſion of love. There was no great harm 
done when they dedicated to her the pine-tree ® in 
the foreſts ; that tree became a rendezvous for the 
followers of the chace. The miſchief was not even 
yet become formidable, when a huntiman, to ſecure . 
the protection of Diana, ſuſpended on her tree the 
head of a wolf. But when the whole ſkin was diſ- 
played on it, perſons appeared who had ſufficient in- 
genuity to turn it to tome good account; they built 


*The oak was in like manner dedicated to Jupiter, the olive- 
tree to Minerva, the pine to Pan, the laurel to Apello, the myrtle to 
Venus, &...... Trees were likewiſe conſecrated to demi-gods and 
keroes : the poplar was the tree of Hercules. Finally, nymphs, 
ſhepherds, ſhepherdefles, ſhared what was left of the vegetable 
creation: the jealous Clytia gave her yellowneſs and attitude to 
the ſun-flower; Adonis ſtained with his blood the flower which 
bears his name; and fo of the reſt. Plants, and eſpecially trees, 
were the carlieſt monumeats of mankind, I have accordingly 
made (wo cocoa-trees to lerve, in the Nie of France, as monu— 
ments of the birth of Paz! and Virginia, without taking that idea 
from a celebrated modern poet, who bas complained of it with- 
out reaſon ; he is ſufficiently rich in ideas of his own to admit of 
one's borrowing from him; but if that idea were not in Nature, 
I could like him have found it in the ancients, his models. It is 
very common among botanits, who determine by new plants the 
epochs of friendſhip and gratitude, by giving them the names of 
their patrons and favourites. In a word, aſtronomers have ex- 
tended this ſentiment to the ſtars; and navigators to the countries, 
rivers, and iſlands which they diſcover, and on which they impoſe 
the names of the ſaints, the kings, the commanders, the events, the 
conqueſts and the maſſacres of which they mean to preſerve the re- 
collection. While moſt of the objects of the Earth and of the Hea- 
vens ſerve as monuments to the paſſions of men, and frequently 
to their frenzies, why might not I be indulged the thought of con- 
fecrating two trees in a wilderneſs to innocence and maternal 
affection ? 
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a chapel for the Goddeſs, where they offered not 
only a wolf's ſkin, but ſheep likewiſe, as a ſecurity 
to the reſt of the flock from the jaws of the wolt. 
Offerings multiplied when the head of ſome tremend- 
ous wild boar was exhibited in triumph, which had 
been ravaging the vineyards, and collected at his 
heels all the dogs and the youth of the vicinity. The 
huntſmen attracted pilgrims to the ſpot, and the pil- 
grims allured merchants. A town was ſpeedily form- 
_ ed around the chapel, which, reſorted to by fo many 
credulous perſons, did not remain long without it's 
oracles. As victories were predicted there, Kings 
ſent thither magnificent preſents; then the Chapel 
grew into a Church, and the Town into a City, 
which had it's Pontitts, it's Magiſtrates, it's Domains. 
By and by impoſts were levied on the People, for 
building ſuperb Temples like that of Epheſus ; and 
as fear has ſtill greater power over the human mind 
than confidence, in order to clothe the worſhip ot 
Diana with terror, human ſacrifices were offered up 
to her in Tauris. Thus contributed to the miſery of 
the human race an allegory imagined to promote the 
happineſs of Man, becauſe it was perverted to the 
particular profit of a City or of a 'Temple. 

Truth itſelf is fatal to mankind when it becomes 
the patrimony of one tribe. There is undoubtedly 
an inconceivable diſtance between the tolerance of 
the Goſpel and the intolerance of the Inquiſition ; 
between the precept given by Jesus CHRIST to his 
Apoſtles, to ſhake the duſt off their feet before houſes 
which refuſed to admit them, and between the diſ- 
pleaſure which he expreſſed when ſolicited to call 


down 
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down fire from Heaven; the extermination of the 
ancient Indians of America, or the burning piles 
of an Autodate. 

There is in the gallery of the Tuilleries, on the 
right as you enter the gardens, an Tonic column, 
which the celebrated Blondel, Profeflor of Architec— 
ture, pointed out to his pupils as a perſe& model; 
he made them obſerve that all thoſe which followed 
it, progreſſively diminiſhed in beauty. The firſt, ſaid 
he, is the production of a famous ſculptor, and the 
others have been ſucceſſively copied by artiſts who 
deviated from his graces and proportions in the ra- 
tio of the diſtance. The perſon who has attempted 
the ſecond, made a tolerable imitation of the firſt, 
but he who produced the third, copied the ſecond 
only: thus, from copy to copy, the laſt falls very far 
below the original. I have many a time compared 
the Goſpel to that beautiful pillar of the Tuilleries, 
and the works of ancient Commentators, to thoſe of 
the other columns of the gallery. But were we to 
purſue the ſeries down to the Commentators of our 
own days, what formleſs columns would their vo— 
lames preſent ! And who, amidſt the ſtorms which 
aſſuil human life, durſt venture to lean upon them! 

As truth is a ray of heavenly light, it will always 
ſhine for all mankind, provided a tax 1s not laid on 
their windows; but, in every department, how many 
corps founded expreſsly to propagate it, from the 
very circumſtance of it's being perverted into a pri- 
vate benefit, ſubſtitute in it's place the light of their 
own tapers or lanterns ! They quickly go ſo far, when 
they haye power, as to perſecute thoſe who find it; 
v7 and 
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and when they have not, oppoſe to them an inert 
power which diſables them to diffuſe it : this is the 
reaſon that thoſe who love the truth frequently retire 
from men and cities. Such is the truth which I 
mean to exhibit in the following little Work. Happy 
if I ſhall be able to contribute, in my own Country, 
to the happineſs of a ſingle unfortunate wretch, by 
painting that of an Indian Paria in his cottage. 

It belongs to you only, auguſt Aftembly of the 
Repreſentatives of France, to do good to all man- 
kind, by levelling the barriers which obſtruct the 
progreſs of truth, as it is the ſource of every bleſting, 
and is diffuſed over the face of the whole Earth. 
Rome and Athens defended only their liberty. Mo- 
dern Nations have aimed at the extenſion merely of 
their Religion and their Commerce. All have op- 
preſſed the Univerſe ; you alone have defended it's 
rights by ſacrificing your own privileges: Mankind 
will one day take an intereſt in your felicity, as you 
have intereſted yourſelves in their deſtiny. May the 
virtuous Monarch who has called you together, and 
ſanctioned your important labours, ever partake of the 
glory of them ! His name will be immortal as your 
laws. Ancient nations fixed their principal epocha 
from ſome circumſtance that materially affected their 
pleaſures, their power, or their liberty. The Grecks, 
fo fond of feſtivity, from their Olympiads; the Romans 
ſo patriotic, from the building of Rome; oppreſſed 
people dated from the era of their religion : but the 
nations whom you are recalling to the felicity deſtined 
for them by Nature, will date the Rights of Man, as 
old as the creation, from the reign of Louis XVI. 
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INDIAN COTTAGE. 


SOCIETY of intelligent Engliſhmen way 
formed at London about thirty years ago, the 
object of which was to proſecute ſcientific reſearch, 
in various parts of the World, for the purpoſe of pro- 
moting the illumination and the happineſs of man- 
kind. The expenſe was to be defrayed by ſubſerip- 
tion, and the lift preſented perſons of every de- 
ſcription in the Nation, Merchants, Lords, Biſhops, 
Univerſities, and the Royal Family of Engiand ; to 
which ſeveral of the Sovereigns of Northern Europe 
likewiſe added their names. The ingenious travel- 
lers engaged in this ſervice were twenty in number, 
and the Royal Society of London had given to each 
of them a volume containing a ſtatement of the queſ- 
tions, the ſolution of which was to be the end kept 
in view. Theſe queſtions amounted to the number 
3500. Though they all differed relatively to cach of 
the learned men employed, and were adapted to the 
countries through which each was to travel, they all 
had a mutual relation, fo that the light diffuſed over 
one mult neceſſarily tend to the elucidation of all the 
others. The Preſident of the Royal Society, who, 
with the aid of his aſſociates, had digeſted them, felt 
completely that the ſolution of one difficulty fre- 
2 quently 
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quently depends on the ſucceſsful inveſtigation of 
another, and this laſt on one which preceded it; 
which, in an enquiry after truth, carries us much 
farther than is generally imagined. In a word, to 
avail myſelf of the expreſſions employed by the Pre- 
fident himſclf, in delivering his inſtructions, it was 
the moſt ſuperb Encyclopedical ſtructure ever rearc«! 
by any Nation to the progreſs of human knowledge; 
a full proof, added he, of the neceſſity of academic 
Aflociations, in order to reduce to ſyſtem the truths 
diſperſed over the face of the whole Earth. 

Each of theſe learned travellers had, befides his 
volume of queſtions to be refolved, a commiſſion to 
purchaſe, in the courſe of his progreſs, the moſt an- 
cient copies of the Bible, and the moſt curious ma- 
nutcripts of every deſcription, or at leaſt to ſpare no 
coſt in procuring good copies of them. For this 
purpoſe the ſubſcribers had furniſhed all of thein 
with letters of recommendation to the Conſuls, Mi- 
niſters and Ambaſladors of Great Britain, with whom 
they might come in contact; and what is ſtill better, 
with good bills of exchange, endorſed by. the moſt 
eminent Bankers of London. 

The Doctor of the higheſt reputation for learning, 

who underſtood Hebrew, Arabic and the Hindoo 
Language, was ſent over land to the Eaft Indies, the 
cradle of all the Arts and Sciences. He began his 
tour by crofling over into Holland, and viſited ſuc- 
ceſſively the Synagogue at Amſterdam, and the Synod 
of Dort; in France, the Sorbonne and Academy of 
Sciences at Paris ; in Italy, a variety of Academieg 
Muſeums and Libraries, among'others, the Muſeum 
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of Florence, the Library of Saint Mark at Venice, 
and that of the Vatican at Rome. Being in this laft 
City, he heſitated whether, before he directed his 
courſe Eaſtward, he ſhould go into Spain to confult 
the famous Univerſity of Salamanca ; but, under 
terror of the Inquiſition, he thought proper to embark 
directly for Turkey. He arrived accordingly at Con- 


ſtantinople, where; by dint of money, he prevailed 


with an Effendi to grant him acceſs to conſult even 
all the books of the Moſque of Sainte-Syphia. From 
thence he paſſed into Egypt to converſe with the 
Cophts; he then viſited the Maronites of Mount 
Lebanon, the Monks of Mount Caſlin ; thence to 
Sana in Arabia; aſterwards to Iſpahan, to Kandabar, 
Delhi, Agra Finally, aſter a peregrination of threa 
years, he arrived on the banks of the Ganges at Be- 
nares, the Athens of India, where he held frequent, 
conferences with the Bramins. His collection of an- 
cient editions, of original books, of rare manuſcripts, 
of copies, of extracts and annotations on every ſub- 
ject, was now much larger than ever had been made 
by any one individual, Let it ſuffice to ſay, that it 
compoſed fourſcore and ten bales, weighing together 
nine thouſand five hundred and forty pounds troy 
weight. He was on the point of embarking for, 
London with this precious cargo of illumination, 
tranſported with joy at the thought of having ſur- 
paſſed the expectation of the Royal Society, when a, 
very ſimple reflection occurred, and overwhelined him 

with vexation, 
He conſidered; that, after having conferred with, 
Jewiſh Rabbins, Proteftant Miniſters, Superintend- 
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ants of Lutheran Churches, Catholic Doctors, the 
Academicians of Paris, of La Cru/ca, of the Arcadi, 
and of the other twenty-four celebrated Academies 
of Italy, the Greek Papas, the Turkith Molhas, the 
Armenian Verbieſts, the Perſian Seydres and Caſis, 
the Arabian Scheics, the ancient Parſis, the Indian 
Pandects, far from having elucidated any one of the 
3500 queſtions propoſed by the Royal Society, he 
had contributed only to multiply doubts on the ſeve- 
ral ſubjects ; and as they were all linked together, it 
followed, directly contrary to what the illuſtrious 
Preſident had ſuggeſted, that the obſcurity of one 
ſolution perplexed the evidence of another, that the 
cleareſt truths had been rendered altogether pro- 
blematical, and that it was even impoſſible to diſen- 
tangle any one out of that vaſt labyrinth of contra- 
dictory anſwers and authorities. 
The Doctor caught this at a ſingle glance. Among 
thoſe queſtions, two hundred referred to the theology 
of the Hebrews ; four hundred and fourſcore to the 
different Communions of the Greek and Roman 
Churches ; three hundred and twelve to the ancient 
Religion of the Bramins ; five hundred and eight to 
the Schanſcrit or Sacred Language; three to the 
Exiſting ſtate of the People of India; two hundred 
and eleven to the Trade of the Engliſh with the 
Eaſt-Indies; ſeven hundred and twenty-nine to the 
ancient Monuments of the Iflands of Elephanta and 
Salſette, in the vicinity of Bombay; five to the An- 
tiquity of the World; ſix hundred and ſeventy-three 
to the Origin of Ambergriſe, and the properties of 
Ke difterent ſpecies of Bezoards ; one to the hitherto 
unexplored 
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unexplored cauſe of the Current of the Indian Ocean, 
which flows for ſix months toward the Eaſt and ſix 
toward the Weſt ; and three hundred and ſeventy- 
eight to the Sources and the pcriodical Inundations 
of the Ganges. This furniſhed the Doctor with an 
opportunity of collecting, by the way, all the infor- 
mation he could, reſpecting the Sources and the In- 
undations of the Nile, a ſubject which has for fo 
many ages engaged the reſearches of the European li- 
terati. But he looked on this as already ſufficiently diſ- 
cuſſed, and at the ſame time as foreign to his miſſion. 
Now, on each of the queſtions propoſed by the Royal 
Society, he procured, one with another, five different 
ſolutions, which, for the whole 3500, amounted to 
17500 anſwers : and on the ſuppoſition that each of 
his nineteen colleagues ſhould produce a like num- 
ber, it followed, that the Royal Society would have 
about 350,000 difficulties to ſolve before they were 
able to eſtabliſh any one truth on a ſolid foundation. 
Thus the aggregate of their collections, ſo far from 
directing every particular propoſition toward a com- 
mon centre, conformably to the inſtructions given, 
on the contrary produced a divergence, which ex- 
cluded all poſſibility of approximation. Another re- 
flection gave the learned Gentleman ſtill greater un- 
caſineſs: namely this, That though he had employed, 
in his laborious reſearches, all the phlegm of his 
Country, and a politeneſs peculiar to himſelf, he had 
made implacable enemies in moſt of. the Doctors 
with whom he had argued. © What then,” ſaid he, 
* will become of the tranquil expectations of my 
* countrymen, when I have brought back to them, 
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* in my fourſcore and ten bales, inſtead of truth; 


4 new ſubjects of doubt and diſputation ?” 


He was on the point of embarkation for England, 
oppreſſed with perplexity and chagrin, when the Bra- 
mins of Benarts informed him that the ſuperior Bra- 
min of the famous Pagoda of Jagrenat, or Jagernat, 
fituated on the Coaſt of Orixa, by the ſea-ſhore, 
nc:r one of the mouths of the Ganges, was the only 
perfon capable of reſolving all the queſtions ſtated 
by the Royal Socicty of London. He was univerſally 
acknowledged to be the moſt accompliſhed Pan- 
dect, or Doctor, ever heard of: he was reſorted to 


for advice from every region of India, and from many 


kingdoms of Aſia. 

The learned Engliſhman immediately ſet out fos 
Calcutta, and addrefled himſelf to the Governor- 
General under the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, 
who, for the honour of his Nation and the glory of 
the Sciences, provided him, for his journey to Ja- 
grenat, with a Palanquin ſhaded by an awning of 
erimfon ſilk with gold taſſels, with two relays of ſtout 
eonulis, or bearers, of four men each; two porters ; a 
water-carrier, another with gargoulette . to refreſh 
him; a pipe-bearer ; a paraſol-holder, to ſcreen him 
from the Sun by day; a ma/alchi, or torch-bearer, 
for the night ; a wood-hewer ; two cooks; two ca- 
mels and their drivers, to carry his proviſions and 
baggage ; two pions, or running footmen, to announce 


his approach: four ſepoys, or reiſpoutes, mounted on 


Perſian horſes, to eſcort him; and a ſtandard-bearer 
diſplaying a flag emblazoned with the arms of Eng- 
land; The Doctor, with. chis ſplendid retinue, might 
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have paſſed for a Writer to the Eaſt-India Company. 
There was however this difference between them, 
that the Doctor, inſtead of going in queſt of pre- 
ſents, was entruſted with the diſtribution of ſome. 
As no one appears in India empty handed before 
perſons of conſequence, the Governor had given him, 
at the expenſe of the Nation, a fine teleſcope, and a 
Perſian carpet for the Chief of the Bramins ; ſome 
magnificent ſhawls for his wife; and three pieces of. 
Chineſe taffeta, red, white and yellow, to make ſcarfs 
for his diſciples. The preſents being put up among 
the other furniture of the camels, the Doctor ſet out 
in his palanquin with the book of the Royal Society 
in his hand. 

As he travelled along, he meditated how he ſhould 
open the conference with the Chief of the Brainins of 
Jagrenat ; whether he ought to begin with one of 
the 378 queſtions which related to the Sources of the 
Inundations of the Ganges; or with that which led 
to the diſcuſſion of the alternate and half-yearly cur- 
rent of the ſeas of India, which might ſerve toward 
a diſcovery of the ſources and periodical movements 
of the Ocean all over the Globe: but though this 
_ queſtion affected the Science of Phyſics infinitely 
more than all thoſe which had undergone diſcuſſion 
during ſo many ages, reſpecting the ſources and the 
overflowing of the Nile, it had not yet attracted the 
attention of the European Literati. He gave the pre- 
ference therefore, in the order of conſulting the Bra- 
min, to the queſtion relative to the univerſality of 
the deluge, which has excited ſuch violent conten- 
tion; or, retiring to a ſtill more remote antiquity, 
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the inquiry into the truth of the Sun's having ſeveral 
times changed his courſe, riſing. in the Weſt, and 
ſetting toward the Eaft ; conformably to the tradi- 


tions of the Egyptian Prieſts, detailed by Herodotus ; 


and even reſpecting the epoch of the creation of the 
Earth, to which the Indians aſeribe an antiquity of 
ſeveral millions of years. Sometimes he thought it 
would be more to the purpote to obtain his opinion 
concerning the beſt form of Government which a 
Nation could adopt, and even concerning the Rights 
of Man, of which there is no Code any where exiſt- 
ing ; but theſe laſt queſtions were not in his book. 

Meanwhile, ſaid the Doctor, before every thing 
elſe, I think it would be proper to demand of the 
Indian Pandect, by what means truth is to be found; 
for if it be by the exerciſe of reaſon, the mode which 
J have hitherto employed, reaſon varies all the world 
over: I muſt likewiſe demand where truth is to be 
ſought for ; becauſe if we are referred to books, they 
are all full of mutual contradictions ; and, finally, 
whether truth ought to be communicated to man- 
kind ; for no ſooner have we made it known to men. 
than we find ourſelves embroiled with them. Here 
then are three preliminary queſtions which did not 
occur to our illuſtrious Prefident. If the Bramin of 
Jagrenat can give me the ſolution of theſe, I ſhall 
have the key of all the Sciences, and, what is ſtill 
better, I ſhall live in peace with all the world. 

Snch were the Doctor's private meditations. After 
travelling ten days he arrived on the Coaſt of the. 
Gulf of Bengal; he met, as he proceeded, great num- 
bers of people returning from Jagrenat, quite en- 

chanted 
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chanted with the wiſdom of the Chief of the Pan- 
des, whom they had been confulting. On the 
eleventh day, at Sun riſing, he perceived the famous 
Pagoda of Jagrenat, built on the ſhore of the Sea, 
over which it ſeemed to exerciſe dominion, with it's 
enormous red walls and galleries, it's domes and it's 
turrets of white marble. It roſe in the centre of nine 
avenues of eyer-green trees, diverging toward the like 
number of Kingdoms. Each of theſe avenues is 
formed of a different ſpecies of tree ; of the arec- 
bearing palm, of the teak-wood tree, the cocoa, the 
manguier, the latanier, the camphire, the bambou, the 
badamier, the ſandal ; and they lead toward Ceylon, 
Golconda, Arabia, Perſia, Thibet, China, the King- 
dom of Ava, of Siam, and the Iflands of the Indian 
Ocean. The Doctor reached the Pagoda by the 
avenue of bambous, which ſkirts the Ganges and the 
delicious iſles which decorate it's flux into the Sea, 
This edifice, though reared in the middle of a plain, 
is ſo lofty, that though he came within fight of it at 
the dawn of the morning, it was almoſt night betore 
he got within the precinéts. He was ſtruck with ad- 
miration, on taking a nearer view of it's magnificence 
and magnitude. The gates of braſs reflected with 
a dazzling luſtre the rays of the ſetting Sun ; and 
the eagles hovered round it's ſummit, which was loſt 
in the clouds. It was ſurrounded by vaſt baſons of 
white marble, which from the bottom of their tranſ- 
parent waters ſent back to the delighted eye, it's 
domes, it's galleries, and it's gates : theſe were again 
encloſed by immenſe courts, and gardens embelliſhed 
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with ſuperb ſtructures for the accommodation of the 
Bramins on duty in the Temple. 

The Doctor's pins haſtened to announce his ap- 
proach, and immediately a company of young bay- 
aderes iſſued from one of the gardens, and advanced 
to meet him finging and dancing to the muſic of the 
tabour. Their necks were adorned with feſtoons of 
the mougris-flower, and their waiſts with girdles com- 
poſed of wreaths of the frangipamer. The Doctor, 
encircled by their perſumes, their dances, and their 
inuſic, proceeded up to the gate of the Pagoda, at 
the farther extremity of which he perceived, by the 
light of many lamps of gold and filver, the ſtatue of 
Jagrenat, the ſeventh incarnation of Brama, in form 
of a pyramid, without feet and hands, which he 
had loſt in attempting to carry the World, in order 
to ſave it.“ In his preſence lay proſtrated, with 
their faces to the carth, a number of penitents, 
ſome of whom promiſed aloud to have themſelves 
hooked by the ſhoulders to his car, on the anniver- 
ſary of his feſtival, and others, to cruſh themſelves 
under it's wheels. Though the ſight of thoſe fana- 
tics, who uttered deep groanings as they pronounced 
their horrible vows, inſpired a degree of terror, the 
Doctor was preparing to enter the Pagoda, when an 
aged Bramin who guarded the door, ſtopped him 
ſhort, and commanded him to declare the intention 
of his viſit. Being informed, he ſaid to the Doctor: 
„ That confidering his quality of frangui, or impure, 
he could not be preſented either before Jagrenat 
or his High-prieſt, till he had waſhed thrice in one 
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* of the layers of the Temple, and till he was firipped 
* of every thing which had ever belonged to any 
animal; but eſpecially of cow's-hair, becauſe the 
* 18 an object of adoration to the Bramins ; and of 
* ſwine's hair, becauſe ſhe is an abomination to 
„ them.” © What is to be done then,” replied the 
Doctor? © I bring as a preſent to the Chief of the 
“ Bramins, a Perſian carpet, made of the goats-hair 
* of Angora, and Chineſe ſtufts which are of filk.” 
« All things,” reſumed the Bramin, © offered in the 
Temple of Jagrenat, or preſented to his High- 
« prieſt, are purified by the gift itſelf; but the ſame 
* thing cannot be admitted as to your clothes.“ 
Doctor was under the neceflity, therefore, of parting 
with his coat of Enghth wool, his goat-ſtkin pumps, 
and his beaver hat ; after which he underwent the 
ceremony of ablution three times, by the hands of 
the old Bramin, who then drefled him in cotton, of 


"he 


the colour of ſandal-wood, and conducted him to the 
door of the apartment of the principal Bramin. The 
Doctor was going to ſtep in, having under his arm the 
book of queſtions prepared by the Royal Society, when 
his Maſter of the Ceremonies demanded, what the co- 
vering of that book was made of. © It is bound in 
«© calf,” anſwered the Doctor. How!“ exclaimed 
the Bramin, in a tranſport of wrath, “Did not I 
e warn you that the heifer is worſhipped by the Bra- 
© mins? and dareſt thou prefent thyſelf before their 
« Chief with a book bound in calf-ſkin!“ The Doc- 
tor would have been obliged to undergo a puritica- 
tion in the Ganges, had he not ſmoothed the diffi- 
culty, by adminiſtering a few pagodas, or pieces of 
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gold, to his introducer. He left then the book of 
queſtions in his palanquin ; conſoling himſelf with 
this reflection: When all is done, I have only three 
*« queſtions to put to this Indian Doctor. I ſhall be 
« perfectly ſatisfied if he inform me, by what means 
truth is to be diſcovered ; where it is to be found; 
and whether it ought to be communicated to man- 
« kind ?” | 
The old Bramin then introduced the Engliſh Doc- 
tor, arrayed in ſandal-coloured calico, bare-headed 
and bare-footed, to the High-prieſt of Jagrenat, into 
a vaſt ſaloon ſupported by columns of ſandal-wood. 
The walls of it were green, being lined with ſtucco 
mixed with cow-dung, ſo ſmooth and brought to 
ſuch a poliſh that you might ſee your face reflected. 
The floor was covered with very fine mats, fix feet 
long, and as many broad. At the extremity of the 
hall was an alcove, encloſed with a baluſirade of 
ebony; in this receſs, on a gentle elevation, you 
had a half view, through a lattice of Indian cane of 
a reddith varniſh, of the vencrable Chief of the Pan- 
des, with his white beard, and three threads of 
cotton paſted over his ſhoulder like a belt, after the 
manner of the Bramins. He was ſeated on a yellow 
carpet, with his legs croſſed, in a ſtate ſo completely 
immovable that his very eyes ſeemed motionleſs. 
Some of his diſciples were driving away the flies 
which diſturbed him, with fans compoſed of the fea- 
thers of the peacock's tail ; others were burning in 
cenſers of filver, perfumes of the wood of aloes ; and 
others were playing a moſt exquifite muſic on the 
dulcimer : the reſt, to a very great number, among 
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whom were ſaquirs, joguis and ſuntons, were arrang- 
ed in ſeveral rows on both fides of the hall, in pro— 
found filence, with eyes fixed on the ground, and 
arms croſſed on the breaſt. 

The Doctor was going, without farther ceremony, 
to advance up to the Chief of the Pandetts, to de- 
liver his complimentary addrets ; but his conductor 
kept him back nine mats off; telling him that the 
Omrahs, or great Lords of India, were not permitted 
a nearer approach; that the Rajahs, or Sovercigns, 
went no farther than to the ſixth mat; the Princes, the 
ſons of the Mogul Emperor, to the third; and that 
no one, the grand Mogul bimfelf excepted, was 
allowed the honour of coming into contact with the 
yenerable Chief, to kiſs his feet. 

Several Bramins, mean while, carried up to the 
bottom of the alcove, the teleſcope, the ſhawls, the 
pieces of filk and tapeſtry, which the Doctor's at- 
tendants had depoſited at the door of the ſaloon 
and the old Bramin having caſt his eyes over them, 
without expreſſing the flighteſt mark of approba- 
tion, they were removed into the interior of the apart- 
ments. 

The Engliſh Doctor prepared to utter a fine florid 
harangue in' the Hindoo Janguage; when his guide 
prevented him by ſaying he muſt wait till the high- 
prieſt thought proper to open the conference. He 
accordingly made him fit down on his heels, with legs 
acroſs like a taylor, according to the faſhion of the 
country. The Doctor murmured within himſelf at ſo 
many formalities; but what will a man not undergo for 
3B4 the 
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the ſake of finding truth, after having travelled to 
India in queſt of it ! 

As ſoon as the Doctor was ſeated, the muſic ceaſed ; 
and after ſome moments of profound filence, the Chief 
of the Pandects cauſed this queſtion to be propoſed : 
What has brought you to Jagrenat ?” 

Though the High-prieſt of Jagrenat had expreſſed 
himſelf with ſufficient diftinctaeſs in the Hindoo 
tongue, ſo as to be heard. by part of the Aſſembly, 
his words were tranſmitted by a faquir, who conveyed 
them to a ſecond, and this ſecond to a third, who de- 
livered them to the Doctor. His reply was given in 
the ſame language; and to this effect : © That he 
* had come to Jagrenat to conſult the Chief of the 
* Bramins, on the faith of his high reputation, re- 
# ſpecting the beſt means of acquiring the knowledge 
* of truth.” 

The Doctor's anſwer was conveyed through. the 
medium of the ſame ſpeakers who had been charged 
with the queſtion; and the remainder of the dialogue 
was conducted in like manner. 

The ancient Chief of the Pandects, after a ſhort 
pauſe of recollection, replied: Truth is to be known 
* only through the medium of the Bramins.” On 
this the whole Aſſembly bowed the head, in admira- 
tion of the anſwer given by their Chief. 

Where is truth to be ſought,” retorted the Eng- 
liſh Doctor with conſiderable vivacity? © All truth,” 
anſwered the aged Indian Doctor, “ Is comprized in 
* the four Beths, written a hundred and twenty 
„ thouſand years ago in the Schanſcrit language, 
© which the Bramins alone underſtand,” 

On 
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On his pronouncing theſe words, the hall reſound- 
ed with burſts of applauſe. 

The Doctor then recovering his temper, ſaid to the 
High-prieſt of Jagrenat : * As God has ſhut up all 
truth in books known only to the Bramins, it mult 
„follow then, that God has excluded from this 
* knowledge the greateſt part of mankind, who do 
* not know that ſuch a being as a Bramin exiſts: 
% now, were it ſo, God would be unjuſt.” - 

« Such is the will of Brama,” replied the High- 
prieſt, © No reſiſtance can be made to the will of 
** Brama.” The ſhouts of applauſe redoubled. When 
the noiſe ceaſed, the Engliſhman propoſed his third 
queſtion: © Ought truth to be communicated to 
* mankind?” 

In many caſes,” ſaid the old Pande&, © prudence 
© requires it to be concealed from the reſt of man- 
* kind, but it is an indiſpenſable duty to diſcloſe it 
© to the Bramins.” 

* What!” exclaimed the Engliſh Doctor, in a 
rage, © Muſt the truth be diſcloſed to Bramins who 
* never diſcloſe it to any one? Verily the Bramins 
are guilty of the groſſeſt injuſtice.” 

No ſooner had he uttered theſe words than a dread- 
ful flame kindled in the Aſſembly. They had heard, 
without one expreſſion of diſpleaſure, God taxed 
with injuſtice; but the caſe was very different when 
that cenſure pointed to themſelves. The Pandects, 
the Faquirs, the Santons, the Joguis, the Bramins 
and their pupils were going to argue all in a breath 
with the Engliſh Doctor: but the High-prieſt of 
Jagrenat put an end to the tumult, by clapping his 

| hands 
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hands together, and ſaying in a very diſtin voice: 
„ Bramins enter into no diſputation, like the Doctors 
* of Europe.” Then riſing up he retired, amidſt the 
acclamations of the whole multitude, who murmured 
aloud againſt the Doctor, and would perhaps have 
handled him roughly, had it not been for fear of the 
Englith, whoſe influence is irreſiſtible on the banks 
of the Ganges. The Doctor having withdrawn from 
the ſaloon, his conductor ſaid to him: * Our venera- 
* ble father would have given orders to preſent you 
* with ſherbet, betel and perfumes, according to 
% cuſtom; but you have offended him.” © I am 
ce the perſon injured.” replied the Doctor, © to have 
ec travelled ſo far for no purpoſe whatever! But of 
* what, pray, does your Chief pretend to complain?“ 
«© How !” replied his guide, © you preſume to diſpute 
„with him! know you not that he is the Oracle of 
* India, and that every word he ſpeaks is a ray of in- 
ce tellectual light ?” © It is impoſſible to entertain the 
„ ſlighteſt doubt of it,” ſaid the Doctor, reſuming 
his coat, ſhoes and hat. The weather had become 
boiſterous, and night was coming on; he requeſted 
permiſſion to pats it in one of the apartments of the 
Pagoda; but was told he could not fleep there, as 
being a Frangui. The ceremony having fatigued 
him very much, he begged to have ſomething to 
drink. They brought him a little water in an earthen 
veſſel, which was broken to pieccs the moment he 
had finiſhed his draught, becauſe, being a Frangui, 
he had polluted it by his touch. Upon this the 
Doctor, extremely nettled, called for his attendants, 
who lay proſtrate in adoration on the ſteps of the 
Pagoda ; 
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Pagoda ; and ſpringing into his palanquin, took the 
road again through the avenue of bambous, along the 
thore of the Sea, as night was ſetting in, and under 
lowering ſky. He ſaid within himſelf, while he trudg- 
ed on : © The Indian proverb is founded in truth: 
« Every European coming to India learns patience if he 
* has it not, and loſes it if he has. For my part, I have 
cc loſt mine. What, ſhall I never be able to diſcover 
% by what means truth is to be found, where it is to 
„ebe fought, and whether it onght to be communi- 
* cated to mankind! Man is condemned, then, all 
the world over to error and ſtrife: I have ſucceeded 
* wonderfully in travelling to India to conſult the 
« Brains !” 

While the Doctor thus muſed in his palanquin, he 
was overtaken by one of thoſe tempeſts which in 
India they call a Hy. The wind blew from the 
Sea, and driving the waters of the Ganges furiouſly 
up it's channel, daſhed the foaming billows over the 
iſlands which guard it's entrance. It raiſed along 
their ſhores columns of ſand, and from their foreſts 
clouds of leaves, which it huried acroſs the river and 
over the plains, to the utmoſt height of the atmo- 
ſphere. At intervals it attacked the alley of bambous, 
and though theſe Indian reeds are as tall as the 
loſtieſt trees, toſſed them about like the graſs of the 
meadow. Through a tempeſt of duſt and leaves ap- 
peared the lengthening avenue in a ſtate of undula- 
tion, on one fide levelled io the ground, on the other 
raiſed aloft with a hollow murmuring noiſe. 'The 
Doctor's retinue, under mortal apprehenſion of being 
ſwept away by the ſtorm, or ſwallowed up by the 
| waves 
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waves of the Ganges, which already overflowed it's 
banks, directed their courſe acroſs the fields, as 
chance led the way, toward the neighbouring heights. 
They were at length involved in the ſhades of night, 
and travelled on for three hours in profound dark- 
neſs, not knowing whither they went, when a flaſh 
of lightning burſting from the clouds, and illumi- 
nating the whole horizon, diſcovered, at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance on the right, the Pagoda of Jagrenat, the 
iſlands of the Ganges, the enraged Ocean, and cloſe 
by in front, a narrow valley and a wood between two 
little hills. Thither they fled for ſhelter, and now 
the thunder was roaring tremendouſly, when they 
reached the entrance of the valley. It was ſkirted by 
rocks, and filled with aged trees of a prodigious fize. 
Though the tempeit tore their ſummits with a fearful 
noiſe, their enormous trunks remained immovable as 
the rocks which ſurrounded them. This ancient 
forcſt appeared to be the deſtined aſylum of languid 
Nature, but it was no eafy matter to penetrate into 
it. Ratans winding along it's ſkirts covered the roots 
of thoſe trees, and liannes interwoven from trunk to 
trunk, ,preſented on every fide a rampart of foliage 
through which caverns of verdure were viſible, but 
which diſcovered no outlet. The HReiſpoutes however 
having opened a paſſage with their ſabres, the whole 
ſuit entered with the palanquin. They imagined 
they ſhould here be under cover from the ſtorm, but 
the rain which fell in torrents formed a thouſand 
caſcades around them. In this perplexity, they per- 
ceived under the trees, in the narroweſt part of the 
valley, a light and a cottage. The maſalchi ran 
EE thither 
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thither to light his flambeau; but returned haſtily a 
few moments after, panting for breath and calling 
aloud : Come not this way; here is a Paria.“ Im- 
mediately the terrified company joined in the cry of 
« a Paria ! a Paria !” The Doctor, ſuppoſing it to be 
ſome ferocious beaſt of prey, laid hold of his piſtols. 
«© What is a Paria,” ſays he to his torch-bearer ? 
A man,” replicd the other, © faithleſs and lawleſs.” 
He is an Indian,” added the Chief of the Reiſpoutes, 
* of a caſte ſo infamous, that you are at liberty to 
* kill him if he ſo much as touches you. Should we 
enter his habitation, we durſt not for nine Moons 
* ſet foot in any Pagoda ; and in order to be cleanſed 
from the pol:ultlon we muſt bathe nine times in the 
“Ganges, and have ourſelves waſhed as often from 
* head to foot with cow's urine by the hand of a 
** Bramin.” All the Indians exclaimed together: 
* We will not enter the abode of a Paria.” How 
** did you know,” ſaid the Doctor to his torch-bearer, 
© that your countryman was a Paria, in other words, 
*© a wretch faithleſs and lawleſs ?”” “ Becauſe,” re- 
plicd the torch-bearer, © when I opened the door 
of his hut, I ſaw him ſquatted cloſe by his dog on 
« the ſame mat with his wife, to whom he was pre- 
* ſenting drink in a cow's horn.” All the perſons 
of the Doctor's retinue repeated aloud: “ We will 
not enter the door of a Paria.” © Remain where 
you are, if you will,” ſald the Engliſhman ; © for 
my part, all the caſtes of India are the ſame thing to 
me, when ſhelter from toul weather is the object.” 

In' pronouncing theſe words he ſprung from his 
palanguin, and taking his book of queſtions and 
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night-bag under his arm, and his piſtols and pipe in 
his hand, he advanced alone to the door of the cot- 
tage. Scarcely had he knocked, when a man of a 
very gentle phyſionomy opened it to him, and in- 
ſtantly retreated, ſaying: “ Noble Sir, I am only a 
* wretched Paria, unworthy to receive ſuch a gueſt ; 
* but if you will condeſcend to take ſhelter under 
© my roof, I ſhall conſider myſelf as very highly 
© honoured.” * Brother,” replied the Engliſhman, 
« I accept your hoſpitable offer with much thankful- 
* neſs.” The Paria at the fame inſtant went out with 
2 lighted torch in his hand, a load of dry wood on his 
back, and a baſket filled with cocoa-nuts and bananas 
under his arm: he approached the perſons who com- 
poſed the Doctor's train, who were at ſome diſtance 
under a tree, and ſaid to them: * As vou will not 
« do me the honour of entering my habitation, here 
eis ſome fruit in the outer caſe, which you may cat 
«© without being defiled, and here is firing to dry your 
* clothes and guard you from the tigers. May God 
«© watch over you!“ He immediately returned to his 
hut, and thus addreſſed the Doctor: © Permit me to 
« repeat, Sir, that I am only a miſerable Paria; but 
* as I perceive, from your fair complexion and your 
* dreſs, that you are not an Indian, I flatter myſelf 
& you will feel no reluctance to partake of the hum- 
e ble fare which your poor ſervant has to ſet before 
you.“ At the ſame time he placed on the ground, 
upon a mat, mangos, cream-apples, yams, potatoes 
| Toaſted on the embers, grilled bananas, and a pot 
of rice dreſſed with ſugar and the milk of the cocoa- 
nut ;- be then retired to his own mat and ſat down by 
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his wife and their child, who lay faſt aſleep in a 
cradle by her fide. © Virtuous man,” ſaid the Eng- 
liſhman, “you are greatly my ſuperior, ſeeing you 
* do good to them who deſpiſe yon. Unleſs you 
* honour me with your company on the ſame -mat 
c which I occupy, I muſt conciude that you conſider 
* me as a bad man, and 1 ſhall inſtantly leave your 
*& cottage, were I ſure of being drowned by the rain 

+ or devoured by tigers.” j 
The Paria fat down on the ſame mat with his gueſt, 
and both began to cat. The Doctor had the ad- 
ditional pleaſure of finding himſclt completely thelter- 
ed and ſecure in the midſt of a ftorm. The cottage 
was unaſſailable: beſides it's being fituated in the 
narroweſt part of the valley, it was built under a waar 
tree, or banyan fig, the branches of which ſtriking 
bunches of roots from their extremities, form ſo 
many arcades which ſupport the principal trunk. The 
foliage of this tree was ſo thick that not a ſingle drop 
of rain could penetrate it; and though the tempeſt was 
heard roaring, with frequent loud peals of thunder, 
neither the ſmoke aſcending trom the hearth, and 
eſcaping through an aperture in the roof, nor the 
tlame of the lamp, were diſturbed in the leaſt. The 
Doctor contemplated with admiration the compoſure 
of the Indian and of his wife, ſtill more placid than 
elementary tranquillity. The infant, black and po- 
liſhed like ebony, was aſleep in his cradle: the 
mother rocked it with her foot, while ſhe amuted her- 
ſelf in making him a necklace of red and black 
Angola peaſe. The father caſt looks expreſſive of 
tenderneſs alternate! y v1 the one and on the other. 
| In 
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In a word, all, down to the very dog, participated in 
the common felicity ; ſtretched along with the cat by 
the fireſide, he from time to time half-opened his 
eyes, ſighing as he looked at his maſter. 

As ſoon as the Engliſhnan had finiſhed his meal, 
the Paria preſented him with a live coal to light his 
pipe, and having likewiſe lighted bis own, he made a 
fign to his wife, who placed on the mat two cups 
made of cocoa-nut thell, and a large calabaſn full of 
punch, which ſhe had mingled during the repaſt, of 
water, arrack, Jemon juice, and that of the ſugar- 
cane. 

As they ſmoked and drank by turns, the Doctor 
faid to the Indian : © I believe you to be one of the 
** happieit men I cver met with, and conſequently 
* one of the wiſeſt. Permit me to aſk you a few 
* queſtions. How can you command ſuch perfect 
* cahnneſs in the midſt of a ſtorm ſo tremendous ? 
Lou are nevertheleſs under covert only of a tree, 
< and trees attract the thunder.” © Thunder,” re- 
phed the Paria, © never yet fell on a banyan fig-tree.” 
That is ſomething very extraordinary,” ſaid the 
Doctor, © the tree they muſt undoubtedly poſſeſs 
n negative electricity, like the laure}.” * do not 
% comprehend your meaning,” anſwered the Par, 
«© but my wife believes it i: becauſe the God Brama 
© took ſhelter one day under it's leaves; for my own 
“part, I think that God, in theſe tempeſtuous cli- 
« mates, having beftowed on the banyan fig-tree a 
« yery thick foliage, and arcades to ſerve as a ſhelter 
« to men from the ſtorm, has hkewiſe been pleaſed 
* to render it thundcr-preof,” © Your reply is a very 
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* religious one,” ſaid the Doctor. *© It is your con- 
5 fidence in God then that tranquillizes your mind. 
« Conſcicnce inſpires fortitude far better than ſcience 
* can. Tell me, I pray, of what ſect you are; it is 
e impoſhble you ſhould be of any of thoſe of India, as 
* no Indian will hold any communication with you. 
In the liſt of intelligent caſtes whom I was to con- 
& ſult in my progreſs, I find no mention made of the 
* Parias. In what region of India is your Pagoda ?” 
Every where” replicd the Paria : “ Nature is my 
* Pagoda. I adore her Author at the riſing of the 
“Sun, and pour out my hcart in gratitude when he 
„ ſets. Inſtructed by calamity, I never refuſe aſſiſt- 
* ance to one more wretched than myſelf. I endea- 
* vour to render my wife and child happy, nay my 
« yery cat and dog. I look forward to death at the 
& cloſe of life, as to a gentle ſleep when the labour of 
„the day is over.” © From what book,” demanded 
* the Doctor, © have you imbibed theſe principles?“ 
«© From that of Nature,” anſwered the Paria; © I 
© know no other.” A grand volume indeed!“ 
ſaid the Engliſhman : “ but who taught you to read 
„init?“ © Calamity,” replied the Paria: © being of 
* a caſte reputed infamous in my own country, in- 
e capable of attaining the rank of Indian, I made an 
“effort to become a man; repelled by focicty, I took 
ce refuge in Nature.” *© But you muſt have had at 
* leaſt a few books to relieve your ſolitude,” ſaid the 
Doctor, Not one ;” returned the Paria, © I cannot 
even read or write.” “ Tou have ſaved yourſelf 
many a doubt” ſaid the Doctor rubbing his ſore- 
head: „for my own part, I have been ſent from Eng- 
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cc land, my native country, to ſearch for truth among 
the intelligent of many nations, in the view of pro- 
e moting the illumination and the happineſs of man- 
kind; but after many a vain reſearch, and many a 
ce ſerious diſputation, I have been forced to conclude 
that the inveſtigation of truth is a folly, becauſe, 
© ſuppoſing it found, a man does not know to whom 
* he ſhould tell it, without ſtirring up a hoſt of foes 
* againſt himſelf. Tell me ſincerely, do not you 
© think as I do?” © Though I be but a poor ignorant 
« creature,” anſwered the Paria, “ ſince you condc- 
* ſcend to aſk my opinion, I confider every man as 
laid under an obligation to ſearch after truth, for 
* the ſake of his individual happineſs; otherwiſe, he 
will be a miſer, ambitious, ſuperftitious, miſchiev- 
us, nay a cannibal, aecording to the prejudices or 
* the en of the e who may have brought 
* him up.” 

The Doctor, who never loſt fight of the three 
queſtions which he had propoſcd to the Chief of the 
Pandects, was delighted with the Paria's reply.“ Since 
+ you believe,“ ſaid he to him, © that every man is 
«© bound to ſearch after truth, tell me then, firſt of 
Hall, what means are to be employed in order to find 
© it; for our ſenſes deceive us, and our reaſon miſ- 
leads us ſtill more. Reaſon differs among almoſt 
* every diviſion of mankind, and I believe it is no- 
« thing more at bottom than the particular intereſt 
* of each of them: this is the cauſe that it is ſo 
variable all the world over. There are no two 
0 religions, no two nations, no two tribes; What do 
ae ſay 2 there are no two men, whoſe fentiments 
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* perfectly coincide. - With what ſenſe then ought a 
man to inveſtigate truth if that of his intelle& be 
*« inſufficient ?” © I think,” replied the Paria, © he. 
* ſhould do it with a ſingle heart. The ſenſes and the 
* underſtanding may be mifled ; but a ſingle heart, 
* granting it might be deceived, never deccives.” 
<£ Your anſwer is profound,” ſaid the Doctor.“ We 
* ought to inveſtigate truth firſt with the heart and 
„ not with the intellect. Men all feel in the ſame 
© manner, and they reaſon differently, becauſe the 
« principles of truth are in Nature, and the conſe- 
% quences which they deduce from them are dictated 
5e by their intereſts. With ſingleneſs of heart there- 
fore we ſhould purſue our reſearches after truth; 
* for a ſingle heart never feigned to comprehend 
* what at did not comprehend, and to believe what it 
* did not believe. It lends no aſſiſtance to ſelf-decep- 
tion, and afterwards to the deception of others; thus 
* a ſingle heart, far from being weak, like thoſe of 
«© moſt men ſeduced by their intereſts, is ſtrong, and 
«© ſuch as is requiſite for inveſtigating truth, and for 
maintaining it.” © You have unfolded my idea 
* much better than I could have done,” ſaid the 
Paria : „ Truth is like the dew of Heaven; in order 
« to preſerve it pure, it muſt be collected in a pure 
« veſſel.” - lit eek LG 
« Charmingly expreſſed ! thou man of ſincerity,” 
exclaimed the Engliſhman : “but the moſt difficult 
inquiry is behind. Where are we to go in queſt 
* of truth ? Singleneſs of heart depends upon our- 
« ſelves, but truth depends on other men. Where 


„ thall we find it, if thoſe who ſurround us are 
| 3C2 „ ſeduced 
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* ſeduced by their prejudices, or corrupted by their 
* intereſts, as is generally the caſe ? I have travelled 
over many countries; I have ranſacked their libra- 
© ries; I have conſulted their Doctors, and I have 
« every where found contradictions only, doubts and 
opinions a thouſand times more various than their 
languages. If then truth is not to be found in the 
% moſt celebrated repoſitories of human knowledge, 
* whither are we to go in ſearch of it? What would 
fingleneſs of heart avail among men whoſe heart 
is depraved, and their underſtanding perverted ?” 
Truth would come to me in a very ſuſpicious form,” 
replicd the Paria, © if it were tranſmitted only through 
the medium of men: it is not among them we are 
« to ſearch for it, but in Nature. Nature is the ſource 
of every thing that exiſts; her language is not un- 
* intelligible and variable like that of men and of 
* their books. Men make books, but Nature makes 
things. To found truth upon a book, is much 
* the ſame with founding it on a picture, or on a 
« ſtatue, which is capable of intereſting one country 
„only, and which the hand of time is impairing 
« every day. Every book is the art of a man, but 
Nature is the art of God.” 

* You are perfectly right,” reſumed the Doctor, 
Nature is the ſource of natural truths ; but where 
is, for inſtance, the ſource of hiſtorical truth, ex- 
* cept in books? Where is the poſſibility then of 
« aſcertaining, at this day, the truth of a fact which 
happened two thouſand years ago. ? Were the per- 
« ſons who have tranſmitted it to us free from pre- 
« ;adice, free from the ſpirit of party? Did they 
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& poſſeſs ſingleneſs of heart? Beſides the books too, 
* which are the medium of tranſiniſſion, do they not 
* need to be copied, printed, commented on, trans- 
* lated ; and in paſſing through ſo many hands, is 
* not truth leſs or more liable to alteration ? As you: 
very well expreſſed it, a book is nothing more than 
the art of man. We muit therefore renounce all 
© hiſtorical truth, as it can reach us only through the 


cc 


cc 


intervention of men liable to error.” © Of what 
importance to our happinets,” ſad the Indian, “is 
* the hiftory of things paſt ? The hiſtory of what is, 
eis the hiſtory of what has been, and of that which 
5 ſhall be.“ 
« very well,” ſays the Engliſhman; © but you 
„ muſt admit that moral truths are neceflary to the 
* felicity of the human race. How then are we to 
* {find them in Nature? Animals in that ſtate wage 
„war, kill and devour each other; the very ele— 
* ments contend with clements : will men act the 
* ſame part toward one another?“ © Oh! no,” re- 
plied the good Paria, “but every man will find the 
“rule, of his conduct in his own heart, provided his 
* heart be ſingle. Nature has inſcribed this law 
c upon it: Do n9 du others what you would not wijh 
* others ſhould do lo von.” It is true,“ anſwered 
the Doctor; * the has regulated the intereſts of man- 
* kind by the ſtandard of our own : but as to reli- 
* gious truths, How ſhail we diſcover them amidſt 
the multitucle of traditions and modes of worthip 
* which divide the nations of the earth?“ „“ In Na- 
ture herſelf,” returned the Paria ; © it we conſider 
* her with ſingleneſs of heart, we ſhall behold in her, 
3C3 * Deity 
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* Deity in his power, in his intelligence, in his 
* goodneſs; and as we are weak, ignorant and 
* miſcrable, here is enough to engage us to adore 
* him, to pray to him, and to love him all the days 
* of our life, without diſputing.” 
« Moſt excellently faid !” cried the Engliſhman, 
* Þut now, tell me, ſuppoſing we have diſcovered a 
truth, Ought we to communicate it to other men? 
If you publiſh it, you will be perſecuted by mul- 
* titudes who live in the oppoſite error, inſiſting 
* that this very error is the truth, and that every 
thing which has a tendency to ſubvert it is itſelf an 
* error.” * The truth,” replied the Paria, © muſt 
be told to men of a ſingle heart; that is to the good, 
* who are in ſearch of it, and not to the wicked who 
© reject it. Truth is a fine pearl, and the wicked 
« man a crocodile, who cannot put it in his ear, for 
* he has none. If you throw a pearl to a crocodile, 
« inſtead of decking himſelf with it, he will try to 
* devour it, at the riſk of breaking his teeth with the 
effort, and will then fly upon you in a rage.” 
“There is only one objection I have to make,” 
ſaid the Engliſhman ; © From what you have ſaid 
© it muſt follow that men are condemned to error, 
* though truth be neceſſary to them; for, as they 
* perſecute thoſe who tell it, Where is the teacher 
bold enough to undertake the taſk of inſtructing 
„them?“ © A teacher,” replied the Paria, who 
©& himſelf perſecutes men to force the knowledge of 
« trath upon them; calamity.” © Oh! for once, 
Man of Nature,” cried the Engliſhman, © I believe 
« you muſt be miſtaken. Calamity plunges men into 
« ſuperſtition ; 
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* ſuperſtitition ; it degrades both the heart and the 
* underſtanding. The more wretched that men are, 
e the more contemptible, credulous and grovelling 
« they become.” *© It is becauſe they are not ſuffici- 
« ently wretched,” replied the Paria. “ Calamity 
© reſembles the black mountain of Bember, at the 
* extremity of the burning kingdom of Lahor : as 
long as you are upon the aſcent, you ſec nothing 
© before you but barren rocks; but when you get to 
* the ſummit, you perceive the Heavens over your 
* head, and the kingdom of Cachemire under your 
„ 

“ Delightful and juſt compariſon !” exclaimed the 
Doctor: © every one has, in truth, through the pro- 
« greſs of life, his own mountain to ſcramble up. 
* Yours, virtuous recluſe, muſt have been a very 
* rough one, for you have riſen higher than ever I 
* knew man do. Have you been then very wretch- 
« ed ? But tell me firſt of all, Wherefore is your caſte 
« ſo vilely degraded in India, and that of the Bra- 
* mins ſo highly reſpected ? I am juſt om my return 
6e from a viſit to the Superior of the Pagoda of 
„e Jagrenat, who has no inore ſenſe than his idol, 
& and who nevertheleſs exacts the adoration due to 


-«-Gon; he reaſon is, replied the Paria, “ that 


e the Bramins allege they originally iſſued out of the 


e head of the God Brama, and that the Parias ſprung 


from his feet; they farther pretend, that Brama one 
« day, being on a journey, aſked a Paria to give him 
« ſomething to cat, and that the Paria preſented him 
« with human fleſh ; in conſequence of this tradi- 
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* tion their caſte is venerated, and ours held in exe- 
© eration all over India. We are not permitted to 
* approach a City; and every Nair or Reiſpoute may 
put us to death, if we come within reach of breath- 
ing on them.” © By St. George,” cried the Eng- 
liſhman, © it is ridiculouſly abſurd and deteſtably 
* unjuſt ! How have the Bramins been able to per- 
« ſuade the Nations of India to adopt a folly fo very 
« groſs?” © By inculcating it upon them from in- 
« fancy,” ſaid the Paria, ** and by inceflantly repeat- 
*« ing it: men are taught like parrots.” © Untortu- 
* nate man!“ ſaid the Engliſhman, © How did you 
* contrive to eſcape from that abyſs of infamy into 
* which the Bramins had thrown you from your 
* birth ? I conſider nothing to be ſo oppreſſive to a 
% man, as to be rendered vile in his on eyes; it is 
to rob him of the firſt of human conſolations ; for 
© the moſt aſſured of all, is that which he finds on 
* retiring within himſelf.” “ 

« T faid to myſelf firſt of all,” replied the Paria, 
© Can the hiſtory of the God Brama be founded in 
truth? It is related only by the Bramins, who have 
an intereſt to ſerve in claiming a celeſtial origin. 
They have undoubtedly feigned the ſtory of a Pa- 
© ria's attempt to render Brama a cannibal, to avenge 
5* themſelves of the Parias, who were ſlow to admit 
their pretenſions to ſuperior ſanctity, I proceeded 
« to reaſon within myſelf: Suppoſing the fact to have 
* a foundation in truth; Gop is juſt; it is impoſſible 
„for him to impute to a whole caſte the culpability 
* of one of it's members, and in which the commu- 

4 nity 
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* nity has had no concern. But on the ſuppoſition 
« that the whole caſte of Parias had been involved in 


* that criminality, their poſterity could not have been 


* accomplices. Gop no more puniſhes on children 
* the fins of their forefathers whom they never ſaw, 


„than he would punith on grandfathers the fins of 


their grand-children who had not yet come into 
« the world. But let us go on to ſuppoſe that I am 
«© this day involved in the puniſhment of a Parja 
* perfidious to his Gop many thouſand years ago, 
* without being at all acceſſory to his crime; Where 
is the pollibllity of any thing's ſubſiſting under the 
« diſpleaſure of God, without being inſtantly de— 
* {troyed ? Were I under the curſe of Gop nothing 
* that I planted would grow. Finally, ſaid J to my- 
« ſelf: ſuppoſing I lie under the diſpleaſurè of Gon, 
« who is continually doing me good; I will endea- 
« your to render myſelf acceptable to him, by follow- 
ing his example, in doing good to thoſe whom 1 
* ought to hate.“ | 
But,“ aſked the Engliſhman, © How did you 
* contrive to live, thus become an outcaſt from ſo- 
* cicty ?” © Firſt,” ſays the Indian,“ I argued thus 
with myſelf: If the whole world is thine enemy, 
ebe thine own friend. Thy calamity ſurpaſſes not 
the patience and fortitude of a man. Be the rain 
, ever ſo heavy, a little bird feels but a ſingle drop 
* at once. I went into the woods and along the 
“banks of rivers in queſt of food; but all I could do 
* was now and then to pick up ſome wild fruits, and 
&« all the while under the terror of falling a prey to 
** ferocious 
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& ferocious animals. Hence I diſcovered that Na- 
ce ture had ſcarcely done any thing for ſolitary man, 
* and that ſhe had attached my exiſtence to that very 
* ſociety which ſpurned me from it's boſom. On 
ce this I began to frequent abandoned regions, which 
e abound in India, and I always found in them ſome 
« alimentary plant which had ſurvived the ruin of 
him who cultivated it. I travelled thus from Pro- 
« vince to Province, aſſured of finding every where 
«© the means of ſubſiſtence in the refuſe of agricul- 
ture. When 1 found the ſeeds of any uſeful vege- 
table, I reſowed them, ſaying, If not to myſelf, 
this may prove beneficial to others. I found myſelf 
« leſs miſcrable, ſeeing it was in my power to do 
© ſome good. I conceived a violent inclination for 
* one thing, namely, to ſee the interior of ſome great 
„City. I had admircd at a diſtance their ramparts 
* and their towers, the prodigious concourſe of barges 
© on their rivers and of carayans on their great roads, 
© Joaded with merchandize to be delivered there from 
te every point of the horizon; troops of ſoldiers on 
* their march thither to mount guard, from the re- 
* moteſt Provinces ; Ambaſladors with their numer- 
* ous and ſplendid retinues arriving from foreign 
Kingdoms, to announce proſperous events, or to 
* form new alliances. I approached the avenues 
« which led to them as near as I durſt, contemplating 
* with aſtoniſhment the lengthened columns of duſt 
e raiſed by ſuch multitudes of travellers, and my 
“ heart thrilled with defire at hearing the confuſed 
* noiſe which iſſues out of great Cities, and which 
| cv in ; 
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ein the adjacent fields reſembles the murmuring of 
* the billows when they break on the ſhore of the 
« fea, I ſaid within myſelf; A vaſt aſſemblage of 
% men of ſo many different conditions, contributing 
toward the common ſtock their induſtry, their 
* riches and their joys, muſt render a City the ha- 
* bitation of delight. But I muſt not enter it by 
* the light of day; What hinders my ſtealing in un- 
« der the cloud of night? A feeble mouſe who has 
* ſo many enemies, goes and comes whitherſoever the 
« liſts, under the covert of darkneſs ; ſhe paſtes from 
* the hut of the poor man to the palace of Kings. 
« She finds the light of the ſtars ſufficient to eonduct 
« her to the enjoyment of life ; wherefore ſhould that 
* of the Sun be neceſſary to me?“ 
« I was in the vicinity of Delhi when theſe reflec- 
* tions paſſed through my mind; they emboldened 
me to ſuch a degree that I yentured to enter the 
“City as night was ſetting in: the track I purſued 
« was by the gate of Lahor. At firſt I traverſed a 
« long ſolitary ſtreet, formed, to the right and left, 
* of houſes ſkirted by terraces, ſupported by arcades, 
* containing the thops of tradeſmen. From interval 
* to interval I encountered magnificent caravanſarics 
carefully ſhut up, and vaſt Var or markets, ii 
which the moſt profound filence reigned. As I 
* penetrated into the heart of the City, I pervaded 
ce the ſuperb quarter of the Omrahs, conſiſting of pa- 
« laces and gardens ſituated along the banks of the 
£« Gemna. Here the air re-echoed with the ſound of 
« ;jnſtruments of muſic, and of the ſongs of the Baya- 
% feres, 
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* deres, who were dancing on the riycr's fide by 
* torch-light. I drew nigh-the gate of a garden to 
enjoy a ſpectacle ſo delicious; but was driven back 
* by the ſlaves, who put the miſerable to flight by 
* dint of blows. As I withdrew from the quarter of 
< the great, I paſſed cloſe by ſeveral of the Pagodas 
** conſecrated to my Religion, where crowds of mi- 
<« ſerable wretches, proſtrated on the ground, were 
* crying bitterly. I haſtened away from the ſight of 
© thoſe monuments of ſuperſtition and terror. Far- 
*© ther on, the ſhrill voices of the Myllialis, announc- 
* ing from on high the hours of the night, informed 
* me that I was under the turrets of a Moſque. Cloſe 
by were the factories of the Europeans diſtinguiſh- 
* ed by their ſeveral flags, with watchmen inceffant- 
&« Iy calling aloud : ber dar / Take care! I after- 
« wards encompaſſed a very large building which I 
perceived to be a priſon by the clanking of chains 
* and the groans of the inhabitants. I ſoon after 
* heard the ſhrieks of pain fluing from an immenſe 
„ hoſpital, which was vomiting forth whole cart-loads 
of dead bodies. As I proceeded I met parties of 
cc thieves fleeing along the ſtrects, and patrols of 
* guards in cloſe purſuit of them; groups of beg- 
* gars who, regardleſs of the ſtrokes of the ratan, 
ere ſoliciting, at the gates of Palaces, for ſome 
* of the fragments of their feaſts ; and at every cor- 
ner, women proſtituting themſelves publicly for 
„ bread. At laſt, after a tedious walk along the fame 
* ſtreet, I arrived at a prodigious ſquare, which ſur- 
* rounds the fortreſs inhabited by the great Mogul. 

: ref 
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It was filled with the tents of the Rajahs, or Na- 
* bobs of his guard, and of their ſquadrons, diſtin— 
© guiſhed from each other by flambeaus, ſtandards, | 
* and tall canes terminated by the cow-tails of Thi- 
* bet. A broad ditch full of water, and fortitied with 
* artillery, encloſed, as well as the ſquare, the royal 
* fortreſs on every fide. I ſurveyed, by the help of 
* the guards' fire-lights, the towers of the Caſile, 
* which pierced the clouds, and the length of it's 
* ramparts, which loſt themſelves in the horizon. I 
* felt a ſtrong inclination to get to the infide ; but 
large us, or whips, ſuſpended from ſtakes, ſoon 
* cured me of all deſire of ſo much as entering the 
* ſquare. I ſtopped ſhort therefore at one of it's ex- 
** tremities, cloſe by ſome negro flaves, who perinit- 
** ted me to reſt myſelf near a fire round which they 
“ were fitting. I thence contemplated, with admira- 
* tion, the Imperial Palace: This then, ſaid I to 
© myſelf, is the habitation of the happieſt of man- 
«© kind! To enſure ſubjection to his authority ſo 
% many Religions preach ; to promote his glory ſo 
% many Ambaſſadors arrive; to fill his treaſures fo 
many Provinces are exhauſted ; to miniſter to his 
< pleaſure ſo many Caravans travel; and to preſerve 
* his ſecurity it is that ſo many armed men keep 
* watch in filence !” 
«* While I was engaged in making theſe refleu— 
ce tions, loud ſhouts of joy filled the ſquare, and 1 
“ ſaw eight camels paſs, decorated with ſtreamers, I 
found they were loaded with the heads of rebels 
which the Mogul's Generals had ſent him from the 
Province of Decan, where one of his own tons, whom 
66 he 
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< he had appointed Governor of it, waged war againſt 
him for three years paſt. Soon after arrived, at full 
* ſpeed, a courier mounted on a dromedary ; he 
* came with news of the loſs of a frontier City of 
India, through the treachery of one of his Com- 
% manders, who had given it up to the King of Per- 
* ſia. Scarcely had this meſſenger gone by, when 
c another, diſpatched by the Governor of Bengal, 
* brought intelligence that certain Europeans, to 
* whom the Emperor, for the extenſion of com- 
* merce, granted permiſſion to eſtabliſh a factory at 
* the mouth of the Ganges, had erected a fort on 
the ſpot, which commanded the navigation of the 
river. A few moments after the arrival of theſe 
„two couriers, an officer appeared, coming out of 
the Caſtle at the head of a detachment of the 
guards. The Mogul had giyen him orders to re- 
pair to the quarter of the Omrahs, and to bring to 
* him three of the higheſt rank in irons, to anſwer 
* a charge of carrying on a ſecret intelligence with 
* the enemies of the State. He had commanded a 
** Molhah to be arreſted the evening before, for hav- 
ing in one of his ſermons pronounced an eulogium 
* on the King of Perſia, and for having declared 
5 openly that the Emperor of the Indies was an in- 
„ fide], becauſe, in violation of the Law of Mahomet, 
he drank wine. Finally, it was confidently affirm- 
* ed, that one of his wives had juſt been ſtrangled 
and thrown into the Gemna, with two Captains 
* of his guard, convicted of being acceſſory to the 

* rebellion of his ſon.” 
While I was meditating on theſe tragical events, 
a long 
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* a long column of fire ſuddenly burſt from the 
* kitchens of the Seraglio: a vaſt ſtream of ſmoke 
* aroſe and mingled with the clouds, and the ruddy 
glare illuminated the towers of the fortreſs, it's 
* foſſes, the ſquare, the ſpires of the City, and ex- 
* tended to the boundaries of the horizon. Imme— 
** ciately the huge copper tymbals, and the karnas, 
or great hautboys of the guard, founded the alarm 
* with a fearful noye : ſquadrons of cavalry gallop- 
e ped over the City, breaking open the doors of the 
* houſes adjoining to the Caſtle, and driving their 
inhabitants, with reiterated ſtrokes of the oral, to 
* aſhit in extinguiſhing the flames, I myſelf had 
proof how dangerous the vicinity of the great is to 
ce the little. The great are like the fire, which burns 
* even thoſe who throw incente into it, if they ap- 
* proach too nigh. I wiſhed to make my eſcape, but 
6 all the avenues of the ſquare were obſtructed. It 
would have been impoſſible for me to get away, 
 « unleſs, by the Providence of Gop, the fide on 
* which I took my ſtation had been that of the Se- 
<« raglio. As the eunuchs were removing the women 
* on elephants, they facilitated my elopement. For 
„e while the guards on all ſides were whipping the 
people to haſten them to afſhit at the Cattle, the 
« elephants, by dealing about ſtrokes of their pro- 
«* boſcis, obliged them to retreat. Thus, ſometimes 
„ purſued by the one, ſometimes driven back by the 
* other, I at length got clear of this frightfal chaos: 
* and by the light of the conflagration, I reached 
e the farther extremity of the ſuburb, where, under 
© hats, 
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c huts, and far removed from the great, the people 
« were reſting quietly from their labours. There I 
* began to recover breath. I ſaid within myſelf : 
« Well then, I have ſeen a City! I have ſeen the 
* abode of the Lords of the Nations! Oh! of how 
* many maſters are not they themfelves the ſlaves | 
* 'They obey, even at the ſeaſon of repoſe, the ty- 
ce rants of voluptuouſneſs, of ambition, of ſuperſti- 
© tion, of avarice : they are expoſed, even in ſleep, 
« to a multitude of miſerable and malefic beings 
© who ſurround them, robbers, mendicants, courte- 
* zans, incendiarics, to ſay nothing of their ſoldiers, 
* their grandees, and their prieſts. What muſt a 
„City be in the day time, if it be thus diſturbed in 
the night ? The calamitics of man increaſe with 
* his enjoyments. How much is the Emperor to be 
* pitied, in whom they all centre? He has danger to 
* apprehend from wars foreign and domeſtic, nay 
from the very objects which arc his conſolation and 
* defence, his generals, his guards, his m9lhehs, his 
wives and his children. The ditches which encom- 
« paſs his Caſtle are unable to exclude the phantoms 
* of ſuperſtition, and his elephants, ſo curiouſly diſcip- 
e lined, unable to keep gloomy care at a diſtance from 
„% him. For my own part, I am haunted with no 
« ſuch terrors: no tyrant exerciſes dominion over 
either my body or my mind. I have it in my 
power to ſerve Gop according to my conſcience, + 
« and I have. nothing to fear from Man, unlets I 
* chooſe to become a ſelf-tormentor : of a truth a 


„Paria is leſs miſerable than an Emperor. On ut- 
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* tering theſe words the tears ruſhed to my eyes; 
and falling on my knees, I offered up thanks to 
Heaven for having, to teach me how to ſupport my 
_ «© own diſtreſſes, ſhewn me wretchedneſs far more 
« intolerable than mine. 

« From that time forward I confined my rambles 
* towards Delhi to the ſuburbs ; from thence I be- 
{© held the ſtars illumine the habitations of men, and 
© mingle with their fires, as if the Heavens and the 
City had formed but one domain. When the Moon 
appeared to enlighten that landſcape, I perceived 
„ colours diffuſed over it varying from the tints of 
% day. I admired the towers, the houſcs and the 
* trees, at once ſilvered over and clad in ſable, ſoftly 
reflected at a diſtance from the ſmooth ſurface of 
* the Gerana, I traverſed in perfect liberty the vaſt 
« ſolitary and filent quarters that ſurround the capi- 
tal, and then it was I conſidered the whole City as 
% my own. Humanity, nevertheleſs, would have re- 
« fuſed me a handful of rice in it, in ſuch a deteſt- 
cc able light had Religion placed me. Unable there- 
cc fore to find ſubſiſtence among the living, I went in 
* queſt of it among the dead: I frequented the ce- 
© meteries, and ate the food depoſited by pious affec- 
% tion on the tombs of departed relations. In places 
« ſach as theſe I delighted to muſe. I ſaid to myſelf: 
„ This is the City of peace; here power and pride 
© are ſeen no more; innocence and virtue are in 
© complete ſecurity : here lie dead all the terrors 
© which haunted life, even that of dying: this is the 
« inn where the carman has for ever unyoked his 

Vor. III. © by team, 
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team, and where the Paria finds repoſe. In medi 
„ tating thus, death appcared to me an object of de- 
* fire, and I began to look down upon the world. I 
turned my eyes toward the Faſt, out of which every 
moment aroſe a multitude of ſtars. Though their 
« deſtination was unknown to me, I felt that their 
" deſtiny was allied to that of Man, and that Nature 
« who has accommodated to his neceſſities ſo many 
« objects which he ſees not, had at leaſt rendered vi- 
« {ible objects a matter of importance to him. My 
« ſoul then aſcended into the firmament with the 
« ſtars, and when Aurora returned to blend with 
their gentle and unchanging luſtre, her own roſy 
* tints, I thought myſelf at the gates of Heaven. 


- * But as ſoon as the dawn, brightened into the fire 
of day, gilded the Pagodas, I diſappeared like a 


c ſhadow ; I withdrew, far from the haunts of men, 
eto reſt myſelf in the fields at the foot of a tree, 
* where I was lulled to ſleep by the muſic of the 
“% grove.” | 
„ Senfible and unfortunate mortal!“ ſaid the Eng- 
liſhman, “ Your ſtory is wonderfully affecting: moſt 
Cities, believe me, can bear to be viewed only in 
the night. After all, Nature arrays herſelf in noc- 
<< turnal beauties, which are not the leaſt attractive; 
an eminent Poet of my Country has celebrated no 
other. But, tell me; how did you at laſt contrive 
+ to render yourſelf happy by the light of day?“ 
« It was a great point gained,” replied the Indian, 
* to be happy in thg night. Nature reſembles a 
„ beautiful woman, who in the day time exhibits the 
* charms 
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charms of her face only, to the vulgar eye, and un- 
veils more hidden beauties to her lover when it 1s 
night. But if ſolitude has it's peculiar enjoyments, 
it is likewiſe ſubjected to it's privations : it appears 
to the child of misfortune as a quiet harbour from 
whence he beholds the tide of other mens' paſſions 
roll on, without being himſelf hurried along by the 
current; but, while he congratulates himſelf on 
being immovable, time is inſenſibly carrying him 
down the ftream. There is no ſuch thing as caſt- 
ing anchor in the river of human hte; it ſweeps 
away together the man who {ſtruggles againſt it's 
flux, and him who voluntarily goes with it; the 
wiſe man and the fool, and both reach the termi- 
nation of life, the one after having abuſed it, and 


« the other without having enjoyed it. I did no: 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


pretend to be wiſer than Nature, nor to find my 
happineſs without the ſphere of thoſe laws which 
ſhe has preſcribed to Man. I longed above all 
things for a friend to whom I could communicate 
my pleaſures and my pains. I fought him long 
among my cquals, but found no one who was not 
under the dominion of envy. I neverthcleſs at 
length lighted on one poſſeſſing ſenſibility, ſuſcep- 
tible of gratitude, faithful, and inacceſſible to pre- 


„ judice : he was not indeed of my own ſpecies, but 


&& 


£512 '6 


«c 


£66 


one of the brute creation ; the very dog you ſee 
there. He had been expoſed while quite a whelp 
at the corner of a ſtreet, where he lay periſhing 
with hunger, My compaſſion was excited; I lift- 


** ed him up: he conceived an attachment to me, an! 
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% made him my inſeparable companion. This was 
* not yet ſufficient ; I ſtood in need of a friend ſtill 
* more wretched than a dog; one who knew all the 
* evils of human ſociety, and who could aſſiſt me 
in ſupporting them; one who defired only the 
© bleſſings which Nature beſtows, and with whom I 
* could enjoy them. It is only by interlacing their 
branches that two feeble ſhrubs are capable of re- 
e filting the ſtorm. Providence gratified my doſire 
to the uttermoſt in giving me a good wife. It 
© was at the very ſource of wo that I found the 
* fountain of blits. One night being at the burial- 
« place of the Bramins, I perceived by moon-light, 
* a young woman of that caſte, half covered with 
© her yellow veil. At ſight of a female of the blood 
of my tyrants, I recoiled with horror, but felt mv- 
« ſelf attracted towards her by compaſſion on ſeeing 
the occupation in which the was engaged. She 
« came to depoſit victuals on a little hillock which 
covered the aſhes of her mother, who had lately 
* been burnt alive with the body of her father, con- 
* formably to the practice of her caſte ; and ſhe was 
* now burning incenſe over it as an invocation of the 
© departed ſpirit. Tears ſtarted to my eyes at fight 
* of one more unfortunate than myſelf. I thus me- 
« ditated : Alas! I am bound in fetters of infamy, 
but thou in thoſe of glory: I live at leaſt in tranquil- 
« ity at the bottom of my precipice ; and thou art 
« always trembling on the brink of thine. The ſame 
„ deſtiny which has robbed thee of thy mother, like- 
+ wite threatens to rob thee one day of. thy own life. 


Thou 
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Thou haſt received but a fingle life and art doom- 
* ed to die two deaths: if thy own carry thee not 
to the tomb, that of thy huſband will drag thee 
& thither while yet alive. I wept, and fo did ſhe: 
our eyes, ſufluſed with tears, met, and ſpoke to 
each other the langnage of the unfortunate : the 
e turned away hers, dropped her vel, and with- 
drew. 
* 'The night following I repaired to the ſame place. 
* This time ſhe had placed a more ample proviſion 
© on her mother's tomb; {he took it for granted that 
I might ſtand in need of ſome; and as the Bramins 
* frequently poiſon thoſe funcreal meſſes, to prevent 
ce their being devoured by the Parias, that I might 
have full confidence in the wholeſomeneſs of hers, 
& the had brought nothing but fruit. I was deeply 
cc affected by this diſplay of hamanity ; and by way 
of expreſſing to ber the reſpect which I entertained 
for her filial oblation, inſtead of taking, her fruits, 
„J added flowers to them. They were poppies, ſig— 
« nificant of the intereſt which I took in her torrow. 
„Next night 1-ſaw, with joy, that my homage had 
been acceptable to her; the poppics had been wa- 
„ tered, and ſhe had put a new baſket of fruits at a 
little diſtance from the tomb. Pity and gratitude 
* emboldencd me. Not «daring to ſpeak to her as a 
« Paria, for fear of lowering her dignity, I attempt- 
„ed as a man to cxprets to her all the affections 
© which ſhe had excited in my boſom. According 
« to the cuſtom of India I borrowed the language of 
« flowers to convey my meaning; I added marigolds 
3D3 4 10 
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eto poppies. The night after I found my poppics 
% and my marigolds copiouſly beſprinkled with wa- 
* ter. Next night I waxed bolder; to the poppies 
and marigolds I added a flower of foulſapatie, em- 
% ployed by ſhoemakers to die their leather black, as 
© the expreſſion of an humble and unfortunate love. 
* I flew to the tomb with the firſt dawn of the morn- 
«ing; but had the mortification to ſee the foulſapalle 
© withered, becauſe it had not been watered. The 
« following night I planted, with a trembling hand, 
* a tulip whole red petals and black heart repreſent- 
ech the flame which preyed upon me. In the morn- 
ing I found my tulip in the fame ſtate with. the 
* foulſapaite. 1 was overwhelmed with grief; never- 
* theleſs the day after I brought to the place a roſe- 


bud with the thorns upon it, the ſymbol of my 


“hopes, blended with mortal apprehenſion. But 
* who can deſcribe my deſpair, when I ſaw, by the 
& firſt rays of Aurora, my roſe bud removed entirely 


from the tomb! I thought I ſhould have gone diſ- 


ce tracted. Let what would be, the conſequence, I 
5 reſolyed to ſpeak to her. The night following, as 
<« ſoon as ſhe appeared, I threw myſelf at her feet, 
ee but without the power of utterance, preſenting my 
cc roſe to her. She broke ſilence, and ſaid: Unfor- 
« tunate man! thou talkeſt to me of love, and in a 
« little while I ſhall be no more. I muſt, like my 
© mother, accompany my huſband to the funeral 


© pile. He is juſt dead. He was an old man, I was 


* married to him while a child: farewel ; retire, and 
forget me; in three days I ſhall be reduced to a 
5 | * handful 
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handful of athes. She uttered theſe words with a 


ſigh. Penetrated with grief, I faid to her: Wretch- 
ed Bramine, Nature has burſt aſunder the ties 
which Society had impoſed upon thee ; finiſh the 
work by breaking off thote of ſuperſtition. It is 
now in your power, in accepting me as your huſ- 
band. How! replied the, in a flood of tears, I 
flee from death to live with thee in a ſlate of de- 
gradation ! Ah! if thou loveft me, leave me and 
let me die. Gop forbid, exclaimed J, that I ſhould 
attempt to draw yon out of your own calamities, 
only to involve you in mine! My beloved Bramine, 
ict us flee together to the recefies of the foreſts ; 
it is ſtill better to put confidence in tigers than in 
men. But that ileaven in which I truſt will not 
abandon us. Let us fleece: love, the night, thy un- 
happy ſituation, thy innocence, all, all favour us. 
Let us make haſte, ill-fated widow 1 Thy tuneral 
pile is already prepared, and thy dead huſband is 
calling thee to it. Poor downealt ivy reſt thy fee- 
bleneſs on me. I will be thy ſupporting palm-tree, 
On this ſhe caft, with a ſigh, a look on her mother's 
tomb, then raiſing her eyes to Heaven, and drop- 
ping one of her hands into mine, with the other 


* ſhe accepted my roſe. I immediately caught her 


by the arm, and we began our march. I threw her 
yell into the Ganges, to make ker relations believe 
{he had drowned herſelf in it. We traveiled feveral 
nights by the river's fide, concealing ourſelves dur- 
ing the day in the rice-grounds. We at length ar- 
rived in this part of the country which war had 

3D 4 „ formerly 
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* formerly thinned of inhabitants. I penetrated into 
* the boſom of this wood, where I have built the cot- 
* tage which now covers you, and planted a little 
garden; and here we live in perfect happineſs. I 
* reverc my wife as the Sun, and I love her as the 
Moon. In this ſolitude we are the whole world 
* to coach other: we were deſpiſed of mankind; but 
* as we mutually eſteem each other, the praiſes 
« which I beſtow on her, or receive from her, com- 
© municate to us a purer delight than the applauſe of 
© Nations could confer.” As he pronounced theſe 
words, he looked firſt on his infant in the cradle, 
then on his wife who was ſhedding tears of joy. 

The Doctor, as he wiped away his own, ſaid to 
his hoſt : * Of a truth, that which is highly honour- 
* ed of men frequently merits their contempt, and 
** what they deſpiſe often deſerves to be highly eſ- 
e teemed. But Gop is juſt : you are a thouſand 
< times happier in your obſcurity, than the Chief of 
the Bramins of Jagrenat in all his glory. He is 
* expoſed, as is his whole caſte, to all the revolutions 
* of fortune; on the Bramins principally fall moſt of 
a the plagues occaſioned by the civil and foreign 

„wars which have for ſo many ages deſolated your 
© heautiſul country : to them are addreſſed the de- 
„ mands of forced contributions, becauſe of the em- 
* pire which they exerciſe over public opinion. But 
© the moſt cruel circumſtance in their condition is 
e this, they are themſelves the firſt victims of their 
own inhuman Religion. By dint of preaching error, 
& they imbibe it themſelves ſo thoroughly as to loſe 

« all 
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& all ſenſe of truth, of juſtice, of humanity, of piety ;- 
they are bound in the fetters of ſuperſtition which 
* they wiſh to rivet round the necks of their coun- 
ce trymen ; they are obliged to perform inceſſant ab- 
lutions and purifications, and rigorouſly to abſtain 
from innumerable harmleſs enjoyments ; finally, 
© what cannot be mentioned without horror, as one 
* of the conſequences of their barbarous dogmas, 
they behold their neareſt female relations burnt 
* alive, their mothers, their ſiſters, their own daugh- 
ters: thus Nature, whoſe laws they violate, inflicts 
« puniſhment on them. As for you, it is in your 
power to be fincere, good, juſt, hoſpitable, pious ; 
and you eſcape the ſtrokes of fortune and the miſ- 
* chiefs of opinion, by the very meanneſs of your 
* ſtation.” 

After this converſation, the Paria took leave of his 
gueſt, and left him to enjoy his repoſe, and retired 
with his wife and his child in the cradle, into a ſmall 
adjoining apartment. - 

Next morning, at the dawn, the Doctor was 
awaked by the ſinging of the birds, neſtled in the 
branches of the Indian fig-tree, and by the voices of 


the Paria and his wife, who were offering up together 
their matin prayer. He aroſe, and was not a little 


vexed, when on the good couple's opening their door 
to bid him good morrow, he diſcovered there was no 
bed in the cottage but the nuptial couch, andwhat 
they had watched all night long to accommodate him 
with it. After having ſaluted him with the /a/am 
they haſted to prepare breakfaſt. Meanwhile he 


went 
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went to take a turn in the garden : he found it, like 
the hut, encompaſſed by arcades of Indian tig-trec, 
ſo cloſely interwoven as to form a hedge impenetrable 
even to the eye. He only perceived riſing above the 
foliage the red- coloured ſides of the rock which flank- 
ed the valley in every direction: there iſſued from it 
a ſmall ſpring which watered the artlefsly difpoſed 
garden. In all the wild variety of Nature were to be 
ſcen the mangouftan, the orange, the cocoa, the /:7chis, 
the drr/on, the mango, the parguuer, the banana, and 
many other vegetables, dreſſed in flowers or loaded 
with fraits. Their very trunks were covered with 
them; the bertel winded round the arecqua palm-tree, 
and the pepper plant along the ſugar-cane. The air 
was impregnated with their perfumes. Though moſt 
of the trecs were ſtil] in the ſhade, the firſt rays ot 
Aurora already illuminated their ſummits; there were 
to be ſeen fluttering about the co/tbris, tparkling with 
the glowing tints of the ruby and the topaz, while 
the bengali and the ſenſurſoulès, or five hundred voices, 
concealed under the humid foliage, emitted their de- 
licions notes in concert from their neſts. The Doctor 
was walking under theſe enchanting ſhades, totally 
diſengaged from ſcientific and ambitious ideas, when 
the Paria came out to call him to breakfaſt. 4 Your 
„garden is delightful,” ſaid the Engliſhman ; © I 
* find no fault with it, but that it is too ſmall ; had 
] been in your place I ſhould have encloſed a ſpat 
„for a bowling-green, and borrowed a little more. 
from the foreſt.” * Sir,” replied the Paria, © the 
**:Jeis room one occupies, the more eaſily is hc 

„ ſheltered : 
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te ſheltered : a ſingle leaf ſerves for a neſt to the hum- 
* ming- bird.“ While he ſpake they entered the 
cottage, where they ſound the Paria's wiſe in a 
corner ſnekling her infant: ſhe had ſerved up break- 
faſt. After a filent repaſt, the Doctor preparing to 
take his leave, the Indian faid to him: © My much 
* reipected gueſt, the plains arc ſtiil inundated with 
6 the rains of the night; the roads are unpaſlable ; 
& ſend this day with us.” © It is not in my power,” 
ſaicl the Doctor, © my retinue is too numerous. 
& I ſee how it is,“ anſwered the Paria, “ you are iu 
+ haite to quit the country of the Bramins, aud to 
return to that of Chriſtians, whoſe religion teaches 
call men to live together as brothers.” The Doctor 
roſe from his place with a ſigh; on which the Paria 
made a ſign to his wife, who, with downcaſt eyes. 
and without uttering a word, preſented the Doctor 
with a baſket of flowers and fruit. The Paria, ſup- 
plying her want of ſpeech, ſaid to the Engliſhman ; 
* Sir, have the goodneis to excuſe our poyerty : we 
«© have neither ambergriſe nor alGes-wood to perfume 
* our gueſts, aiter the manner of India; we have 
only flowers and fruits; but I hope you will not 
** difdain to accept this little baſket filled by the hands 
of my wife: it contains neither poppies nor mari— 
* golds, but jaſmin, fome morgr;s and bergamot, the 
«* ſymbol, from the duration of their perſumes, of the 
* aflection which we bear you, and of which the re- 
* collection will remain with us when we ſhall fee 
** you no more.” The Doctor took the baiket and 
ſaid to the Paria: J want language to expreſs the 

* erateful 
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e grateful ſenſe I have of your hoſpitality, and to 
* convey an idea of the eſteem I bear you: pleaſe 
* to accept of this gold watch; it is one of Graham's, 
te the moſt eminent artiſt in London; it needs wind- 
* ing up only once a year.” “ Sir,” replied the 
Paria, „we have no occaſion for a watch; there is 
one provided for us whoſe motion is perpetual, and 
* which is never out of order: I mean the Sun.” 
My watch ſtrikes the hours,” ſubjoined the Doctor. 
Our birds fing them,” anſwered the Paria. © Ac- 
* cept at leaſt,” ſaid the Doctor, “of theſe ſtrings of 
* coral to make red necklaces for your. wife and 
child.“ My wife and child,” replicd the Indian, 
* can never want red necklaces fo long as our garden 
* ſhall produce the peaſe of Angola.” Take then,” 
ſaid the Doctor, “ theſe piſiols to defend you from 
“e thieves in this ſolitude.” © Poverty,” ſaid the 
Paria, © is a bulwark which keeps all thieves at a 
* diſtance; the filver mounting of your piſtols would 
* be a temptation to attack us. In the name of the 
* God who protects us, and from whom we expect 
* our reward, do not ſeek to rob us of the price of 
„our hoſpitality.” I could wiſh however,” rephed 
the Engliſhman, & to leave ſome token of remem- 
* brance behind me.” Well, my honoured gueſt,” 
ſaid the Paria, “ ſince you inſiſt upon it, may I pre- 
* ſame to propoſe an exchange ? Give me your pipe, 
„and accept of mine: as often as I finoke from 
* yours, I ſhall gratefully recollect that a European 
* Pandect did not think himſelf diſhonoured in ac- 
* cepting the hoſpitality of a poor Paria.” On this the 
| Doctor 
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Doctor preſented to him his pipe of Engliſh leather- 


manufacture, the mouth of which was of yellow 
amber, and received that of the Paria in return, 
whoſe tube was a bamboo, and the bowl of baked 
earth. 

He then ſummoned his attendants, who were quite 
ftupificd with the comfortleſs night which they had 
ha; and, having embraced the Paria, mounted his 
palanquin. The Paria's wife, in tcars, ſtopped at the 
threſhold of the cottage, with her infant in her arms; * 
but the huſband accompanicd the Doctor to the out- 
let of the wood, pouring out his heart in bleſſings 
upon him. “ May God reward you,” faid he, © for 
* your goodneſs to the miſcrable! May He accept 
* me as a ſacrifice in vour ſtead! May He grant you 
ea proſperous voyage to England, that land of learn- 
«© ed men and friends, who range over the whole 
Globe in queſt of truth, to promote the happineſs of 
© mankind!” The Doctor replied; © TI have viſited 
cc half the Globe, and found, wherever I went, error 
* and diſcord ouly : never did I meet with truth and 
„ happineſs till I entered your cottage.” As he pro- 
nounced thoſe words they ſeparated from each other, 
not without ſhedding tears. The Doctor had made 
a conſiderable progreſs over the plain while he ſtil! 
perceived the good Paria at the foot of a trec, waving 
his hands in token of bidding him a laſt adicu. 

The Doctor, on his return to Calcutta, embarked 
for Chandernagore, and thence ſet fail for England. 
Being arrived at London he ſent his fourſcore and 
ten bales of manuſcripts to the Preſident of the Roval 
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Society, who depoſited them in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
where the Iiterati and journaliſts continue to employ 
themſelves to this day in making tranſlations of them, 
concordances, panegyrics, diſſertations, criticiſms and 
pamphlets. As to the Doctor himſelf, he was ſatis— 
fied with retaining the Paria's three anſwers relative 
to truth. He frequently ſmoked from his pipe; and 
when interrogated reſpecting the moſt uſeſul diſ- 
coverics he had made on his travels, he replied : 
“Truth muſt be ſought for with ſingleneſs of heart ; 
„it is to be found only in Nature; it is to be told 
* only to the good :” to which he added: “ a man is 
* happy only with a good wife.“ 
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